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PREPACK 


X this, my second volume of rcscarcht* tulo Hie early Id story 



of dvilibation, I have chosen a wider urea, and a more 


A extended investigation than in 11 The MegaUfchk Culture of 
Indonesia/ 1 As the inquiry proceeds, and gene ml principles 
become clearer, it is easier k> manipulate large musses of facts> 
This gires reason to hope that Iwibre long it will be possible to 
handle World-Wide musses of facts with fair case, and to set out 
the history of civilization in a limited number of general proposi¬ 
tions capable of ready verification, 

1 liave ad opted „ in this work* the device of sketch-maps to help 
the reader to appreciate the gcognipliicul distributions of culture- 
In " The Mcgalitliic Culture of Indonesia'* distribution tables 
'were used^ but. they are not so very satin factory at this stage of 
the science. Perhaps ns time goes cn it wUl be possible to use 
thrin with greater success. For the present* it seems to too that 
maps help the reader to a greater extent, enabling lum to realize 
the manner of spread of culture over wide regions. Through the 
generosity of my publishers, I am able to include sixteen sketch 
maps, fourteen of which are in two colours, which show the reader 
at a glance the relationships between the different sorts of dis¬ 
tributions that they depict- In the first map J have Indicated 
the whole of the region under examination, and turn marked 
sooic of the places that are important in the discussion. 

1 have to skunk several kind helpers. Prufeaaor Unwin, of 
this University, sugge-ded to me flic scheme of the and 

l owe much to iiis kindly intercut and criticism, IWte^r 
Canuey, and Mr, J. Wilfrid Jackson of the MnnrHester Museum* 
hiti T e helped me m various ways. Miss Winifred M. CroTtipiori, 
Aw is La nt Keeper of Egyptian Antiquities in the Manchester 
Museum, 1ms afforded me Constant and untiring help, especially 
in the diopter on Egypt. She undertook for me the laborious 
tojik of searching the mast&fca inscription* for details of marriages, 
and lias thereby supplied me with much valuable Information, 
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I owe l*et u si all greater debt for her able and untiring criticisms 
wit 1 1 regard to style and expand ium Yjy wife lifts helped me 
Greatly in the laborious task of proof-rending. Heer Krnyt lias 
supplied me with much information* and Eias allowed me to see 
some of his unpublished manuscripts, Mr* II. M. McKcctmie* 
Secretary of the Manchester University Frcss. has given me 
much good advice* I owe much, also, to my colleague. Professor 
T, E, Ptect 

My indcbtcdnc&s to Professor Elliot Smith does not need 
emphasis* To him 1 owe the itralimtiori of the import a nev of 
Egypt in she history of civilization; and it Is a matter iif grnti- 
flcation to all ill ose who agree witEi. his views to m u that opinion 
m slowly, hut purely, coining round to hi* point of dew, &o tluit 
the Ultimate Justified inn of hii coumgeoits and outspoken 
attitude h assured. If this book contributes in any way to that 
end, I fdudl fed myself well reworded, 

1 cannot id low this opportunity to pass without add inn uiy 
small contribution to wliat (us already been said of the late 
Dr. Rivers. To him I owe everything as on anthropologist j 
and for ten years I had the benefit of his unceasing udvjce and 
sympathy* as well us* what is equally important, of his unsparing 
and Unerring criticism, Those who have come uniltr the kindly 
lush of tus tongue will well realize what I mean* lie wu* to have 
seen liiis Look in manuscript, and 1 was anxious to bear the 
verdict s but hr wcnl from sis jsv.i n month Ivefort it was to have 
been sort to him to read, so J shall never know wlint that verdict 
w'ouM ]uivc liecm A great and good man has gone from the 
world, and his friend® anti pupils will nevt r cease to mourn hi* 
untimely departure. I, for one, would sacrifice much to Imvc 
him back. 


MANCHESTER 

February 22, L02S. 
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CHILDREN OF THE SUN 


CILLPTEH I 
INTRODUCTION 

T HE vast region stretching from Egypt by way of India* 
Indonesia and (kcuni^ to America, is important in the 
study of the early history of culture, It contain* remains 
of civilizations rooted in the depths of time, whose ruins stand 
in the fevephumted jungles of India* Cambodia, Java, Guate¬ 
mala oh the islands of MtcrQne5in t and elsewhere as silent wit¬ 
nesses to the frailty of human endeavour, mousing in the tmvtller 
wonder at the skill of their builders, and pity Lhnt such fair 
creations were doomed to mill and decay. It contains, on the 
other bund, many cu tin mini tie* of lowly culture, even so primitive 
in some instance!# ns not to have learned to procure trick food 
from fitgrieultiire or domesticated uriimids, who often live in 
countries that possess mins of undent civil! Eftttonfi, and show no 
fiigns of attempting to emulate the effort* of t heir predecessors, 
Wbal Is thr secrvl of the riddle of this vast mosaic. of tins 
juxtaposition of peoples at the opposite ends tif tht cultural scale ? 
What liave been the determining fsittors producing a certain 
form of culture m one place and fit u definite time, in one place 
rather than another, and at one time rather than another ? 

In seeking to grapple with this problem, we have to retain 
in mind the pout existence of tin': great civilizations of Egypt, 
SiiiiiiT, India, ^fexico. arid Cuntenialo, extending thousands of 
miles across the earth' h surface: we Imvc to jciiicmlier l lint 
while the civilization of Egypt can be reckoned hack at least 
live ihouhum.l year** that of the Mayo, the tir&t to appear in the 
northern half of the American con tinea*, originated somewherr 
about the beginning of our era. The bridging of these ip-cnt 
gaps in time and space will necessitate (he adoption of bo me 
very simple and general method of study, one that is purely 
objective and as independent m passible of thr personality of 
its wielder. Some parts of the region, such as the area of the 
Plain* of North America, 1 show no truces of the former cxj^teiuv 

1 Skflteh Map N‘o. £* 
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of n highly developed civilization. On the other litmd, iL h 
usually found that behind exi hes ng communities there must luive 
l>4_f!n olliers, whether related to them or not, whose Culture wus 
ditTcrent. The existence? of tile study r.jf archaeology b ttei-lf 
witness of that fact. In many places comparisons easi be institute i [ 
between two or more phaagn of culture, We may select oi^ 
dement bdpaging to the earlier ph me f smd inquire m to its 
presence or absence in the Later phase- Whatever the answer 
may be, something of value lias been learned- IFi>ucH cumpariaois^ 
call be carried out on u sufficiently large: scale, some modi knnw- 
3 edge will be gained us to the nuumt r in which culture has been 
modified uU through the region in the course of .igcs.. If it bi- 
Fomd that, wherever the inquiry be made, the ^mswer h invariably 
tlu : same in respect of any cultural dement then the first step 
will have been mode to the foundation uf a stable theory of the 
history of dvilLeution in the region. Thh method ponsem 1 * the 
merit of being as lL fool-proof 8 ' fly a method wj. 1T can be: it La, 
moreover, capable of easy control, for the production of contrary 
fai ifafHStfl will soon serve to jeopardise generalizations Jnundcd 
on survey* of culture sequencer I shdl adopt this method of 
Culture-Sequences, and shall apply it to fill manner of elcmcuU 
of culture, with the aim of reconstructing, so tar as Li possible, 
the past history of the region ua ei whole. In doing to" i shall 
lake no account, for the present, of absolute ctiirniology* hut 
shall he conttnr with the relative chronology of the sGqiicntos 
ba any place- For instance, it will not matter that a culture- 
sequent in respect of irrigation. in which it is invariably found 
that the practice is dropped in the second phase of culture, 
may range aver^ thousands of years In time when passing from 
Egypt to Are erica. The essential fact is that irrigation tends 
to disappear in the later stage of culture, 

Tire first application of the met tied of cullurc-^queiirOfl will 
hr to the comparison of the remains of old stages of culture 
anil thost? of existing peoples. Sbiec shis inquiry in largely 
concerned with vanished peoples, the dements studied by the 
method will have to lie chosen ircin those available. The ut* 
of vtotie for purposes of construction, t >tone images, irrigation 
find io on, are objective fact? Hint cannot Ik denied, and for this 
reEison liavc been cbo$tti out for study in the tot instance, 
tainee these dements liave persisted In kome regions and liave 
disappeared in oHiers, the knowledge gained forms a foiutdatian 
on which to build n general theory. 

When the region Ss surveyed for thr^ elements just mentioned, 
U, is possible to formulate a working hypothesis ; namely. tluat 
the earliest peoples in all iiarts, who had advanced beyond the 
luod-gathering ito wire ao similar in culture that thev can 
be grouped together as ^instituting the Archaic Civili^dtof*, 
Not only docs the survey reveal the essential dntflarity yf the 
earliest stage of food-producing culture throughout tbe region. 
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k LtUci draw* Uiut tin importaiil jnr«> . - uL work, Liiaf loss 

of culture was a constant feature of the history of the outlying 
Ijnrts of thr repoir, the earliest communities in North America. 
Otnuuiia mud elsewhere being more advanced h the arts and 
1 crafts than tkiisv link foUowccL 

Ouee in possesion of Liu by jiolhr sis uf njj ardude civilization* 
uniform in nature throughout the region eis compared with its 
fiun ,j .xMiR T *evtnd problems emerge, and I fc lt• subsrcpiEnt chft pfm 
are devoted to their examination. It is necessary to determine 
the rdaiiqrwhipi between the communities ot the artdiMic civilka- 
iiou and those that followed, t o account for the (listributioti of 
She immunities of the mv hue civilization, ;jiid to inquire into 
the origin of the archaic cfvilkiitipii itself, In order to solve 
these problems a tliorcmgbMjinjp investigation is made to drier- 
rmru- the political, social and religious organisations of the archaic 
civilisation and m the inquiry proceeds it becomes inoensingly 
clear that the preliminary 1 hypothesis uU the facts. The evidence 
shows! also, tiint the later cot nnium ties yf the region linvc acquired 
Mteir eullurt from that of the archaic civilisation, and that the 
valuation* that they display are dm to the manner or derivation. 

of the archaic viviliz.-dioji jtsdj? Given tlud the fiUcr 
civilizations originated from it, where and iiuw did il v**u\v into 
l>dug i lhc solution of this problem is L I contcmL to be 
s-',Htght in Eg\ pt : for, a* J have tried to show, the assenihtage 
of l he element* of that cull tin muld be watched there ojuJ 
nowhere els*. It is in the Sixth Dynasty, the culminating point 
of the Pyramid Age, that tins process wtms to iavve been complete* 
The reason for its spread wil^ | mainGdu, the swell for various 
Hubatonccs, principally Liiusc prized for their ateumed life-giving 
properties ; for the settlement.^ oi' the archaic civilization are 
situated nt3or sources of the very materials Lhat I be Egyplums 
tbcmsclve* look »%ei imn h trouble to seek in ncighlxjuringefniittfics, 
Further consequence* of this M-ardi are discussed in Chapter 
XXIV, when It is argued that the iu.de vc tribes oil through' tin? 
r W n u«? t for their magical practice, substances Lhat attracted 
Ihe men of the nrcluiic civilization fmm plane to [dace. 

It is obvious that Uie iiupjirv just ouUimxl must wo to the 
roots of dviliaitim* The reader will ilud that scvcrnl funda¬ 
mental problem* are discussed For tustunce; in dealing with 
th< problem ot the distrihutiou of tin- various forms of culture, 
mu partiemlarly with the settlements of the archaic civilisation 
it seal, I urge that the important factor Is the human mind with 

I * UM ^ winter Men in the pfist have imposed their will. 

1111 UiHf surroundings and Jiave not been forced hy them Into 
nii> tine of action- Given certain doartn. tnen will do their 

II ln ™ ™ i satisfy them, and it is to this dynamic oLfcitudr that D 

attributed the development and spread of the archaic civilization. 
T Pj? W] , tolly with the commonly brcfrptetl doctrincn 

" l ttlc fri °dcm school of geographers* who appear, explicitly or 
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impllotly* ti> ascribe such importimec to w Geographies 1 Control 1 ' 
ns o causative factor in, the development of cartons forms of 
human culture + instead of looking at these phenomena ns the 
outcome of processes ut work in society itself. Tin* 
advanced here, if correct, serve to establish a continuity in hmnaii 
society from the very earliest stages, so that, from the days of 
pnieolithjc man settlement has been made in certain localities 
because men chose to live there, and no! because t hey were forced 
so to do by the climate or some other gittgraphic&j cause. 

The investigation has led to the examination into the way by 
which early men built up civilization. It is found that early 
thought was originally Imsd on experience, without, apparently, 
any citmcut of speculation or symbolism. Early men thought 
directly of the world around them and expressed tfscir thought 
in inncrctc idc-as* l have tried to dinw briefly bow rhrs process: 
worked—how, :ls the result of tme discovery' after rniothr r. the 
attention or men was directed to new phenomena, and thue an 
organised body of thought was fasliioncti. 

A further development is that concerned with ibe influence 
of social institutions on the torlmvtonr of men. I have ventured 
a little along this path, especially with regard to the iuijfortaht 
topic of warfare, w hich as | hope to have shown, began in a 
highly od^aniited condition of society* uud thus is not a firndii- 
mental mode of behaviour common to mankind. If the arguments 
advanced here be correct, it follows that warfare h the outcome 
of social institutions that can I>l modified,. and thus Lin problem 
of its abolition i* ultimately soluble. 

The investigation of this book is, strictly speaking, a contimia- 
Uou of that irarried on in 77n Mtgalfthfc Culture 0 / Indonesia, 
hut its scope is much wider. I liuvc, ns is obvious would be the 
rn>'. made great use oJ the work uf Rivers and Elliot Smith* the 
hi>t in regard in Ueeunk, the second in regard 1<« Egypt. In 
tuieh ii great movement of thought a* Unit opened up by these 
two pioneer, it is imperative Hiat each worker* while constantly 
bearing in mind the studies of \m colleagues* and using them 
[nr Ids own guidance, should mark out for hiuiself 11 lino of study 
to pursue, so ns to avoid llu risk uf being overwhelmed with 
detail, Consequently 1 have followed my own line of thought* 
mid have tried to produce n picture of ■some aspects of the rise 
iutd spread of early civilization m they appear to me. Thus 
I he reader will find tJmt many topics dealt frith bv Rivera und 
Eliinl Smith have been ignored* while ottier* that tliey have not 
trtEilul are (ftsttttbcd in detail At Lhc i^irne time I must freely 
artomwlcdge rny great indebted net* to Elliot Smith, particular! v 
“ EppnJ* Egypt, for Itis pioneer work in that country iun. qwmeil 
up the way for those wlm choose to follow* and I hope to have 
rniide clear Use magnitude of Ilia contribution to the study of the 
beginnings of civilization. 
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FOOD GATHEREftS AND FOOD-PRODUCERS 

T HE greatest stride forward ever taken by man. was whim 
lie deviled the craft of agriculture- PrcvioUidy to that he 
iiad been in the fond*gttih*rlnii stage of cultural dependent 
on nature fur lii* sustenance, mid unable to control its prcH-iuction- 
The ability to regulate I he fooct supply brought the power to 
increase the jtopnhtiim indefinitely, and thh has entirely e hanged 
Mil' Luce of the earth* How did curly men* after of 

years of the fotxhj^Uimng lifts acquire the practice of ajETirmltiire 
and the domestication of animats i J Did tlicde practices arise 
independently in different countries, or were they spread nbrond 
throughout the world from one centre? The answer to till* 
question is of rnomt ntoiK importance* for on it depend-* the whole 
theory of civilisation* 

The region now to lie studied contains people* in nil -4 age* 
of culture, among them oujmmii.itLis of ft**!-gatherers whu still 
remain hidden in the depths ot~ the jungles and oil the outskirts 
of dvilintkm : such are tin- Yedtlas of Ceylon* and other jm> 
Dntvidian jungle tribes of South Indm; the Kutrn of Sumatra ; 
t lie Pujuui of Iknao, lluj SMuaiig imd Sakai td the Malay 
I'cn insula; the Indians of California, the- L T te and Piuu.tr of 
L'tah r the Dene of the Mackenzie bnsin of Canada; the: Aus- 
Ir-dituLH. and others, who, when wind they have teamed from 
other peoples is subtracU-d. arc practically devoid of the arts :*nd 
crafts. 

In trying to account for the presence of agriculture in the 
tt'gion under survey, it is just as Important to know why some 
people do not poises* that craft as why others do: tliecmc question 
is the complement of the other, if, therefore, it ht passible to 
study, in any part of the region, food-gatlieririg peoples and 
fcxKl-pnHludng people* in close proximity, a omc iiM-ful information 
may }>e fort!teeming with regard fcu the manner in which native 
tribes iuive taken the first step upward to civilization* 
Unfortunately this can only be done in three places: the 
United States of North America j the region between New Guinea 
aiul Australia ; and in Borneo ; but thr results obtained agree 
with one another, 

Sketch Map Number B allows that North America can he 
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divided into several cultural aravL The Pueblo area h occupied 
by Indiana who live iti stalled communities* building limits of 
ndobc or stone, cultivating the soil by means of irrigation, mid 
allege* tier presenting a relatively high stage of civilisation. 1 The 
region between the Misshirippj p the Great Lukes and the Atlantic 
Ocean can, For various rcusoh*, be regarded ns a whole. The 
third region c i omprk> the great plains westward from the Missis- 
«ip[Hi 1o llit firet of the Rootles. The region Tunning up the west 
const a]though of great Importance will be ignored, n% well a* 
Hint of the Eskimo, The culture of the jK-oplc* living there 
shows signs of Affinity with that of the peoples of the north-east 
cDHst of Siberia, and doubtless the two groups# are cukumllv 
related. The Californian Indian % will he <smsidcmb as Will be 
those of Canada, outside British Columbia, Towards the south 
the region to he considered reaches to Honduras, anil includes 
Mexico and Yucatan. 1 

In Inter chapter* attention will lie paid tn other feature* of 
this distribution of culture. For the present it iti only hm-^ary 
to think of the boundary that can he constructed between fond* 
gathering and food-prexhirtng peoples in the United States and 
Canada. 

Before comparing fcMxi-gathhtOT and food-producers in North 
America one serious rtiflfrulty must he removed. In the area of 
the plains there live a furge nuTnhrr of tribes, of various linguistic 
stocks, such n< the Si^ux, the Pawner, the Arapaho, Cheyenne, 
and others, who rank above I he food-gathering stage of culture 
of the Indian* of tali forma ami other western states. These 
trllies eon tx* elimiEiHtcd from the present dUemsnm, for it is 
known that they migrated intirtfhe plains after the Introduction 
of the horse by the Spaniards . 1 The result of their migration 
wu\ to cause profound itiicrations in their mode of life, which 
will be discuss I hter. If the cn adit ion* hr considered at about 
I he time of the arrival of Columbus. the United States would he 
tenanted by two groups of |}copJeSv Within the boundories 
marked out on the mop would Iht agrjciflturiFts* and without 
lhi; Imimdary -vonhi \rr fbodi-g&iliervfs, as stHI live m California 
and other stairs. 

The distinction between the cultures of the fond-gatherers 
outside Uu boundary and the food-producers within is abrupt. 
For n line drawn to mark the limits of agriculture would tssinddc 
with that already drawn* aud this line would also denote- the 
limits of jrattCTy-making, hmise-htulriinfr and other cultural 
elements unknown to the Food-gal herefs, 4 It is curious to think 
tlmt, what the Ixsundury between thr Pueblo Indian* and the 
Californian Indians k crossed* wv have from ^ rrgion where? 

1 "tpnvr their nomn from i\U' Spuned* word for r ‘ Ytibm*** 

* Cf. CWk Wirslr? ii), Uu} ha fuller ddtmU irilb rotfuirij! faftiHtirw Ainv^ 
MAp No, £ bi ^ tfcn W ppv^m by him. * m^ler ti 1 r i 

1 Utialcr L *74, 4*7, -ftK> : 3jiinHrn M 2ffli FowvU ii, 41. 
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stone and bride houses are built, irrigation is practised* chi bo rate 
pottetv is made* and metals ate forked to some extent, into 
«uc where Lhe people are devoid of these arts and crafts, being 
among Liit; lowest in culture of the United States. 

How is it that this abrupt bounding eri*t* between the two 
sorts o£ culture ? h it the result of natural condition*. of bc*l 
features of climate and so forth if If so, wlint is the essential 
difference between Arizona and California, that the one should 
have produced so high a form of civilization, while the other is 
devoid of it in pmelkaUy every particular* in so far as the native 
tribe* are concerned 1 In Lhb particular iuslauce the differ¬ 
ences, if any, in local circumstances, do not seem to offer the 
remotest chance of solving the problem. 

In the second instance of the proximity of food-gatherers to 
food-producer*, the boundary runs between Australia and New 
Guinea by way of the Torres Straits, and cut* off Australia from 
the rest of the world, Dn one side of this line h British New 
Guinea, with a relatively lugh form of riviliraliou, with tribes 
tliut sometime* practice irrigation for Llicir taro plantations; 
while on the other is Australia with ilo native agriculture at all 
It seems hard to understand what natural differenced between 
Queensland, and British New Guinea could have brought about 
Huh remarkable cultural difference. In New Caledonia ugnin 
much irrigation is carried on. and the levd of culture is relatively 
high. Certain cultural rcsexuljlanct s exist between Australia 
and Melanesia, as will he seen, but iu the fundamcmial craft of 
agriculture a profound gulf divide* the two regions. \\ hy nhuuld 
this great continent he ringed by islands with relatively high 
civil!stations* and yet have little itself* especially on the niutciiul 
hide Y Tins problem, like that of North America, doe* not secni 
capable of solution in IcrtiLs of environment. 

Further U> the west is n ciilluml boundary between hunters 
and fnnd-producers tliai is not apparently more nr less lbtcd 
ns in the case nf Nor I It America, and Torres Straits* but is com 

I in nail i advaiiciiig. Wu owe to Messrs. Hotr and MoDougall 
an iihimmatiiig account of the spread of culture across the island 
of Borneo, mid the consequent con version of nomadic hunt era 
into settled agricultural triiies of varying degrees of civilization. 

II will Ik? necessary Lo consider mice mera iu a subsequent ermptcr 
the cultural lystory of this island, but for i he present ii will 
be enough to confine attention i<> the b^s civtribes of the 
interior. One group ofthnw t rills, the Kayun rmd tiwiir kindred 
Oaluiu, have spread across the island from the south and south¬ 
western parts, and* after reaching (he central highlands* arc 
now travelling down the rivers into Sarawak. This migration 
is partly caused by their mctiiod of farming Hoc, which consists 
in burning tracts of jungle and then plan ting the seed iu the 
ground so fertilized, This method is wasteful* and utter w Sew 
years it is ncccisary to move on- This the hoyau ure aJih lo 
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do on account of their superior strength rind oigaiuzation. 1 It 
is to these migrating Knynn that h ascribed the culture of the 
uon-Kayim Ixibcs of the inLcrjor of Sarawak. In the same 
regions as the Kayim bee other fairly wdl-riviLbfed groups of 
tribes railed Kcnyrih and Klemantan. Die Kenyah being the 
more highly eiviliud- Tin; suit hors statu timt ihe culture of 
these peoples differs from tJiat of the Knyun “ ehirily in lacking 
some of its mote advanced features, in having less sharply defined 
outline, in its greater vanability from one community to another* 
and ill the 2e£t strict oburmum of custom. Thun the Knyan* 
m general live in Larger communities, each of their villages 
generally consisting of several long houses; whereas a aingle 
Song house generally conatituses the whole of a Kenya h or K?C- 
mantan village. The Kuyfims excel in iron-working, in padb 
culture, in bout-making ami in hmise-huikling. Their customs 
and beliefs nre more elaborate, more definite, more uniform. aiul 
more strictly observed 4 Their soda! grades arc more clearly 
markrih They hang together more Smugly, with u stronger 
tribal scntimcnL and. whflj* the dktiurftan between them and 
other tribes is everywhere dearly inurked and recognised bv 
themselves and others h the KlemnuIans and Kenvnhs everywhere 
sh&df off into tme another and into Pimm is "—that is, into 
nomad is hunters,* I will venture to quote more of these remark*, 
for they throw an ill umi no ting lh?h t upon the early bistorv of 
civilisation, The authors are convinced that the Ktnviih and 
Klcmuntuu lu*V* ^undated tlidr culture from the Kaycm: 
tituL tlicv in fuel are hiod-gutherers who linvc adopted part uf 
ihe civilization of the strangers The Kenyah seem to have 
assimilated more thati the rest : thev ^row enough rice to last 
the year round, while the Klcmantuii do nut. Eri fact ” it htths 
that most of Liu present Ktnvalis first begun to plant padi not 
Ttiovc than i wo. or at most three, centuries ago. Some of the 
Kciiyiiihs also preserve thr tradition of r* time when Limy con* 
strneb r| tlieir Ihjikcs mainly uf bamboo; this was probably 
their practice for some few general ions lifter they began to acquire 
the Kay an culture. At the present day those Punans (nomadic 
htmlmh who have only recently taken to the settled mode of 
life, gcfuimfiy make large use of til* bauibou m bunding their 
small find relatively fragile houses.' 11 Moreover, the prunes* of 
conversion nf Punnas into settled communities that assimilate 
more or less freely (he Kuyan culture is vtjll proceeding. u We 
nrr acquainted/' say the "authors. " with settled communities 
which still admit their Punan origin: atuI these exhibit very 
various grades of nirimtlntinn of thr- Kayan culture. Some, 
wluch itUl imild very |>oor homes and boat*, cultivate puli very 

1 Hau nml MaDau^aD, IT sas. Ti im pomlLlo shm tho imi-mirkmu 
nflUvitiw of tip Kmykii 1ml Ifattl on to ffiwh wurew of Urn! BUrt*l in 

Ih*' tif'Udl rhr m ini ^.mi n. 123). 
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imperfectly* and generally exhibit the Kay aw culture in a very 
imperfect state.'* 

Tlvis is certainly one of the most vnlu;ih|e known facts concerning 
the development of culture* lL shaven that a people with a 
fairly Itigh type of civilization* who bund large house*, displaying 
thereby much sk£U in carpentry p who work iron, who have large 
boats, and display a high dt gret? of sodnl HiJkUrity, can come 
into a region peopled only by fiXKl-g&t.hereTtt, and, by contact 
of varying degrees, produce a whole series of cultures varying 
from their own level down to that of the food-gatherers. It is 
unfortunate that the possibilities of observing such experiments 
are so limited, far thereby much light cjui be thrown <m the 
development of civilization. Such iui example this at once 
drives a breach into the defences of those who hold that peoples 
have* in all parts of the world* under certain climatic and racial 
influences* come to raise themselves In cultural level The ease 
of Borneo shows, on ihe contrary, that cultural uplift can be 
shown to result from contact between peoples of varying cultural 
level whereby the people of lower degree borrow #omc of the 
arts and crafts of the of hers, and it offers a satisfactory expla¬ 
nation of the abrupt differences in North America and Torres 
Straits, Tliis makes the development of civilization quite a 
different matter. It is now a ease of movement of culture* and 
not of spontaneous generation. 

A* the argument proceeds it will be seen that growth h the 
chief feat nine of the development of early civil md ion. Signs 
exist, not of n general and Independent uplift 01 eulturr in Jl 
f^ris of the region, but rather of the airqujsitj'jis by communittis 
of elements of culture from other communities that bQflgESSpd these 
elements, 

Tlie food-gathfifera wil! play hut little pari in the general 
di^cu-ssinn of this Iwk, but their existence un the boundaries 
must not Ijc forgotten. It will often be ueneisary to uae them 
a* b sort of " control ” for the argument* in order to elucidate 
1J1 ■ - points involved. Hut with the realization t h.\t their hunting- 
grounds have* in more ilum owe pluec, been encroached on by 
peoples with tlir fundamental arts and crafts of civilization* the 
food-gatherers puss out or the scene to take their place in the 
background. 
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CULTURE-SEQUKKCE, NORTH AMERICA 


I N tbe last chapter it was said that a definite bound an* includes 
the food*producing peoples uf the United States: iiikI that 
this boundary also marks the limits uf |x>tteiy-making, Ivouse* 
building and w forth; allowing, always, fur the fact that the 
time chosen is in a period prior to the introduction of the horse 
bv the Spaniards. TJie next <pi«,tiori is : How did these people 
eomc hv their agriculture, pottery-making and the test of their 
aril* and cmfta ? I shall now try to answer that question. 

In studying Ihe problem of North American agriculture, one 
important generafixation can In* made at once; namely, Hint 
it was founded on maiie-growing. AH the more advancer? tribes, 
excepting, of course, the Plains Indians, grew maize. and ilierc 
is no reason to believe in a prior stage of agriculture when this 
cereal was not yet cultivated.! Hint i* to sav. the whole of 
the culture of the United States con lie regarded us a unit based 
on maize-growing. The mode of cultivation and lhe methods 
of preparation ,4 the grain for food displayed remariiabE skill; 
and the same varieties of com, the same nn thods of planting, 
fertilizing, mid cooking prevailed everywhere. 

The Indians handed nn their methods to the Europeans who 
billowed them. In the words of Mr. Writer : "Out farmers 
formerly planted, and often yet plant, maize in hills; this wn* 
the universal Indian mode, four to five grains In-Lig dropped rd 
mu- place at regular intervals of about three feet, cmjtc like a 
ramlu-Ed of today, in cultivation, tin- Indian hoed the earth 
up around the growing slalk. which is still the priwij.lv of ih, 
mechanical cultivator. IV.r husking, our farmers use a bunking 
pin, which, while now of iron, was not so very long ago of bene 
and wood, precisely tike those still in use among 011“surviving 
eastern Indians. Ears of corn to be dried or pr.ijervrd for . i 
“tel nave their pendant husks braided together ; this is tvpicallv 
I (intuit. The com crib was used by the Indians and elevated oil 
posts to keep the contents dry and to protect it from rodents. 

I hr type of erth which is larger at the top than at. the bottom 
was also used by the southern Indians. 

’ Tlw Indian planted brans and squashes among the com. 

■ Wader L IT. 
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This 1ms Hi ways been a favourite custom of our farmers- He 
also understood the art of testing his ml and of preparatory 
grrrminatkm In wumi water. Where tish were nvaiiable they 
were used far fertilization, the rule being one fish to a hilL 

The methods of cooking com are not only still shout the 
same among us, but we also retain many of the Indian names 
for ttich dishes, as hominy and tmeoatash. The famous roasting 
car in all its forms was known to the Indians- Then we must 
not forget the favourite mush* which is still stirred with a wooden 
ladle strikingly like those of the A Igonkin tribes* Some year* 
ago our country people still mode 4 lye hominy" with wood 
asheo, just ns described by some early observers of tin? Indian-' 1 1 
The Indians of the Slater who practised agriculture were there- 
Fore no t ignorant savages, roaming the woods with tomahawks 
ready to trap unwary haulers. People who had the idea of 
gemikmting maize in warm water* who knew of many methods 
Of prejHmng it ns food which the Europeans were content to 
imitate, must have elaborated a high form of cmliHStiDn them¬ 
selves, or iiave fieri vai it from womv ^wxiple of advanced culture. 

Fortunately it is not necessary to speculate on this problem 
of the origin of the maize-culturc of the Indian*, with nil tlint it 
involves. F of authorities arc Agm-fi on this point- Wissler 
tdlfl us that, culturally speaking, there h no gap between the 
eastern area of the State? and Mexico : fcfc Although its contact 
with the great agricultural area of Mexico and the South is 
slightly broken m Texas, we have no reason to doubt a historical 
connexion between r hr two area?, and consequently we mmy 
ennssdr-r I hem as ports of the same wtmla" That lacing so T a 
further step for wan i is easy. For maize belongs to the Scmth T 
to Mexico and l Guatemala* anil not to ihr V nit eel State* : there¬ 
fore its cultivation must liavc spread notthwiird^. Iti the word* 
of Mr. Spiriilm, “ the concept anil the complex of agriculture 
undoubtedly migrated from Mexico f Thin sti lenient is sup- 

C ted by other student*, among them Mr. Gilmore, who, on the 
is of his study lit the food-plant* of Indian tril* :^ jmyg.: TIlc 

several cultivated crops grown by I he tribes of Nebraska arc 
jtil of south-western origin, probably ail indigenous to Mexico, 
, . . After diligent inquiry, the only cultivated crop plant* 
of which I nm able to get evidence arc coni, beans, squishes ami 
pumpkin*, tobacco, nod simflowefB. These arc uLI of native 
origin in the south-west, having corne from Mexiro by way of 
Texas* Hut a large itumhiT of plant* growing wiki, either hi* 
dtgenous or introduced by human agency, designedly u ^" 
designedly, were utilized mr many purpose^ No evidence 
appears that any attempt was ever made looking to the dunitstfr- 
cation of tiny of these plants. The reason for this i* that the 
nf'oessnry incentive wus (ii eking, m that the natural product of 
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eurli useful native plant was always available la their semi¬ 
annual hunting trip to the outlying parts of thdr domain* the 
Indian* could got her the products belonging to cadi phytojeeo- 
graphic province, The crop plant* which Inry cultivated, how- 
ever* were exotics, and hence £ u ppl eaten t cd their natural resources, 
thereby forming a distinct ad jit net to the supply of provisions 
for their needs/ 71 

The notion Hut agriculture, in the siupc of mni&e-gTOuiijg, 
came north Emm Mexico, is not new; for Schoolcraft, many years 
ogo, enunciated the same thesis ns Messrs. Spiiulc-n, Wispier 
and Gilmore i 1 Be couples pottery-making with agriculture ns 
derived from the South, in this hr h t once uguiix to agreement 
with modern authorities Spindrm for instance, says that 14 the 
boundaries of pottery distribution dosdy parallel the boundaries 
of agriculture distribution* extending in some region* slightly 
beyond them/' 5 os the re*tilt,it must be anted* of Utc movement 
info the Plains The fundamental cmIts of agriculture and 
pottery‘'■making being derived from Mexico and the South, the 
culture of the Indian tribe* am he regarded ns derived thence, 
directly or indirectly* and thus the abrupt boundary between 
the food-gatherers and the food-produreis receives its explanation, 

Schoolcraft dearly realized the fundamental importance of 
the great rivilb»£ioi» of America ns foci of cultural influences. 
For he says: “ Notwithstanding the great diversity w c Iwvr 
found, there arc, on every hurul. the unmistakable signs of 
unity. The higher cultures of Mexico and Peru are. after uJi n 
merely the great centres where the fundamental elements of the 
New World culture were full blow n* Thus, we found I hat ugrb 
culture, metal work, ottamics, architecture, tviul sculpture oil 
centred t here. 1 n add ition, there were a number of specific i nstauces 
ivf mbcrllkitcoiLi traits tliat radiated from these ccntrs. i 
fronted us wr are by the undeniable evidence for the local diffusion 
of culture traits in all parts of both continent*, it would be difficult 
to coiirdviT of the existence of these virile centres in entire butu- 
ttom” 4 With the aid of the working hypothesis, Hint the culture 
of the food-praduecni of the United States wm ultimately fmmdct] 
iris Mexico, it h jjo&sibte to study with profit the various eultufe- 
awtvemces that can lie observed m the northern half of America. 

It ri not geiirrailv remembered by writers on ihc customs ami 
helicfe of Indian Lrib‘* of North America tlmt the Cherokee, 
Iroquois and others are living in n region full of remain* of u 
peAt drdiTntion which obviously differed from theirs; so much* 
indeed, 1 but violent discussion* have taken place els lo the identity 
of the earlier folk mid their reliitiojuttp to the po&t-tnlumhutn 
Indians. Sketch Map No. a is intended to convey to the reader 
^ime idea of the extent of the mounds mat other remains of this. 


1 Clkdort [ 3U, 137, 
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zinirmF^fmbUEscE, north America is 

past *tago of ci viliiat us 1 t. The mono da ftre mimbered by hundreds 
riiainty grouped in the basins of the Mississippi, Ohio, Tennessee, 
Cnmhefuluh and cd her rivers, on bffth rides of Lake Michigan, 
in West Vurgttiia, North Carolina, South Carolina, md Florida. 
Large tracts of country art free from them. West of the Missis¬ 
sippi thqy exist in small numbers in Texas, between the Arkansas 
and Red Hi vers, along the Arkansas, Kansas and Missouri Efver^ 
and in certain other places 1 

Much discussion ho* taken pi ace with regard to those mounds. 
Hie result of which has been to establish two conclusions with 
fair certainty: That the nwimci-huihlcri were in wme vray 
connected with the Indian tribes; and Hint the practice of huiidim 
mounds eamr from Mexico. The argument that the culture of th< 
mound-builders is similar to that of the Indians rest* on a broad 
basis; it is said that they hail similar burial customs ; everydnv 
implements of the Indiana such as hoes, celts. axes, 

iiainmers, chisels gouges, drills, awia. net-si tikcfa, an d so on art 
similar down to specific forms and fiiush, leaving absolutely no 
possible liftf- of deinarcnrion between them and the similar 
article* attributed to the mound-build er* r maize wife the chief 
food of both ; anil there are marked resemblances in the use of 
site Ik and tobacco-pipes ; evidence also exists of the construction 
of mounds by po*t-Columbian Indiana" The fact that the 
sedentary Indians of post-triiuiiihhiiL times should have occupied 
practically the same area ns the mound-builder? is further im¬ 
portant evidence connecting the two groups.’ 

\i thi. same Lime the theory ■ i Mron-tm origin ol th<- culture 
of Lin 1 mumml-hiiillicit Juii everything to be anal far ft. School- 
era Ft was strongly of the opinion that tin custom of mniinri- 
building spread from Mexico, He says that. it spread, ^ it 
evinced :i decadence which is the probable mult of inti t - mixture 
and eneouiitel^ with barbarous tribes. Its tempi* . and troctdll 4 
dwindle away in almost 1 he exact ratio of tin- rimanee which they 
hud proceeded from iheir central sent. Vet there wit* a strong 
eUngiug to original idea* intd forms, tin rrnehuig Florida and 
1 1 r .Mississippi valley LLir.Lr teoeutli assumed she s}mjH of targe, 
tniu tit Led mounds still noted us the sites of their sacerdotal and 
magisterial residence—-for these functions were lie re, as thcfe T 
firmly unit* i ; while the nil oration of the aun* us- the vyrnlml of 
Hiv im? Intelligence was found lo be spread among ail the I ill tea 
of North America, to the HottIcts of Luke Superior* and even 
through New Knglond. Viewed in th«- present area nf the United 
States to which the disturbing iuthmirr of the twelfth century 
jiKiiiiicstly reached, there were originally, and still remain, gfeul 

■ Vat a PUTCUmU ul (tie mauiidK EUkd tlJCkr uunU'uls C TtOiuJlij 

u tirnl iii, 
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semblance of customs and arts, and of traits mentally and 
physacully. 1 t Lark \\ isskr states that the use of pyramids] 
mounds for bum! mid oercratuiiaj purposes extends from Mexico 
,c ' U|ti “rent Writes. wkw* is yet anotjitr *hm of the unity of 
culture throughout this region . 5 

Although the culture of the mound-builders shows manifest 
signs ol continuity with that of the Indians, yet it is superior in 
the arts and crafts I-or uistanec, some of tile mounds contain 
tt.lim.ii - 1 ike buna! chambers made or large slnU * Sonic muumls 
ui Lt 'orpin, Kentucky mid Tennessee contain, moreover, carved 
stone images. Noire of the Indian trilhrs use stone for any pimiosc 
racept imp eruents. and they certainly do not make carved stone 
rinugts. Ehc mound-budders also made pottery heads and death 
nuihks. twtu of tv I ueli are unknown among the Indiana * la Lire 

“ f mo ^t 4 "?' n F to ** « har p!y distinguished from 
the greUt major)ty of the Indian hi culture the mound-builders 
thus stand mid way between the civilizations of the South and the 
Indian tribes. I hey (wasess some of the arts and crafts that the 
Indian# luck, wlule Uicir own accomplishments do not rival those 
of the Mexicans, Fur instance, the wulpiot’s ar t was at home 
in the with, to that “no stone-eamng worthy of Lire name 
occurs ftort h or he Ri t , Grande. ’ * The ci vdization of the 

ulnonrl T r *j° ! ' M °f c«i he compared with those of the 

mound-huddm nnd fhc Indians in yet another way. It is said 

l v..*.- I? 1 ™ ' i ' a ° I(J . ^ siivtJf were skilfully worked 

J) ^fjiiUf soldering, hammering and inlay hur.” * and that “The 
North American Indian does nut. during prehistoric times, appear 

®° ld 01 * ilvCT r ° r «&*** ornament or 
r r ' ' 4_ i V “ ,fc . lt 1S rH>t exact to sav that hone of the 

ir , ih ‘ s 1 meU * !> > d certainly is true tluit a prat pdf 
? i*ructn tWm and the Mtricatis it. this respect, and that 
Nie mound-builders arc intermediate between (hem. 

Mexican agneultore was founded on irri [ration, which u un¬ 
known ui the mound area. Indian tribes invariably grew their 
crops on small mounds. But the numnd-buildcrs seem, partly 
to have had ojrore mtenave system of cultivation, " It is pretty 
wdl established that since the time or the mound-buildcri and 
p.ior to (he nib ut of tire Indians, a race known os Hie 1 nllaci-ra • 
oeeupicd certain districts in this country and made the 1 garden 
beds found in northern Indiana, Lower Missouri, anil m the 
vnllrys of the Gmndc River and St. Joseph'*, Michigan The 
ht.ds exist m lire richest >oll in llrnt part of the ccnint^ S™ K 
■f rhi lines cd (ht plot*. lire tectangular and numllel others m-,-. 

SS“ ., T‘ v.™™* 3»™, S„; 

L*-- | !lH ^T 15 ^' 11 y COvpr f[Dm tcn bi (HU- hundred 

lens. Olid somethin ± embrace even three hundred acres. The 
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Iwhds wi! bkl out with great order urn! symmetry, und hnvp certain 
peculiar features that belong to no recognized systtm of horti¬ 
culture* These beds sire entirely different from the ey?dcm of 
held culture os practised by the Indian*, and no simitar remains 
att? connected with the cnnlosuFcs of Ohio,” 1 

When the three groups of peoples are compared, Indians, 
mound-builders and Mexicans it is evident Uu»t their cultures 
are graded in pn>gressioh. On the bails of maize-growing it is 
possible to chum a fundamental unity. The culture of the front 1 1 
Came first, and gave rise to that of the moumMiuildcre, which 
in its turn produced that uf the Indians. In every case the arts 
mid crofts, instead of developing ns the result of this transmbriou, 
degenerate ; often they disappear. 

The various group of Pueblo Indians, id though differing In 
speech, axe similar in culture, und are all related to each other, 
us is evident from a study of their origin stories* These peoples 
liave not always lived in this region in the *arne stage of culture, 
but are described os remnant* of a dwindling race or m povtrfW 
sedentary tribes reduced to distress and decadence The dwellings 
of their ancestors ore scattered, m may Ik' *< rn from Sketch .Mop 
Nos, 10 and IL over an urea wider than that occupied by the 
present tribes (see Sketch Mop No, 2). These ruins are found 
in Utah. Colorado, New Mexico and Arizona and the north of 
Mexico. They are idtuuted more especially on the Wkki of the 
Colorado and Its tributaries, tin. Rio Crandt and Its tributaries 
and the Sierra 51adre of Mexico* They are of three main types : 
cave* dwellings ; eliRniweiLbigs made by enlarging and altering 
natural cave* ot rock shelters or by cutting eaves in the cliffs on 
the hanks of the rivera; and ruins in the valleys, | duizLS or rocky 
plateaux. 1 Many of these are on an enormous scale* witnessing 
ftp lb - extent of the past rivsli nation of ihr. Pueblo Indians 
Tills region i* full of existing and disused irrigation AysU'ms 
the early ones being tl» more cluboTUtr. The Muqui Indiana 
forinciiy mode reservoirs lined wjt li masonry* “The face of 
iIie diff had been ingeniously converted into terras. These wr-re 
faced with Heat masonry, and contained gardens cadi surrounded 
wit] i a raised edge go ns to rrloin water upon the Kmfeoe* Fife* 
for the reservoirs permitted them at nay time to be irrigated. . , - 
A long (light of stow steps with sharp turns tluil could <*riiy h-- 
defended, wav bull 1 into ihe face of the precipice, and Srd from 
the upper reservoir to the foot of the town/’ 1 Agiiui it is said, 
11 the walla of the terraces nod reservoirs were of partUJLy 
.vtofu 1 , well and strongly builU imd the irrigating pifbesconvenkitUy 
arranged* 111 Fewkc* says m one place, M Students of aouth- 
westem Archeology are fumilim with ruwsof stones marking off the 
surface of the hind in rectangle* of pent regularity. Sumeofthrcr 
Unc* of stones extend for several hundred feet*” Similar rites ore 
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found hi tlit Snu Simon valley. “They may l*r regarded as the 
waJk of terraced garden*, so placed m to divide different putnhej 
of cultivated sod, and to prevent ttai& aoil from bring wasbod 
down to the ptoin below/ 3 Very extensive irrigated terraced 
gimleas are to be seen not far from San J&fe. “ It would seem 
&CW their distribution that not only irrigation dltdlr* watered 
the Valley of Pueblo Viejo. but also that LLe water was in ^onic 
way carried up the hill-sidea, so that land now barren was in 
ancient times mttrvuttd by the people ot this region/ 1 Thr 
earlier stage of Fnchlo culture ww therefore, it mins* more 
elaborate than that of the present-day tribes, such os Ziuii T 
llripi + Sii%, and others. 3 But many of these tribes still practise 
irrigation and live in houses of mini brick, thus surporaing the 
Indiana of the Mound region, But they have, in some instance]. 

K alien still lower iu the scale of culture, in his comtnciitarv on 
the crentinii legend of the Zimis, nn important group of Pueblo 
Indians* Sfr. Cushing explains how the present tribe originated* 
h Ls compounded of Wc groups, one of which* iikin lo the Pueblo 
|>eo|dcs of Utah and Colorado* settled in the region mid pnuHtied 
inHgfthion. Of the early people Mr. Cushing says : 44 There is 
nhundont reason for HuppoHirig that the ‘elder nations —those 
ptoples whom they * overtook* 1 the People of the Dew, the 

I Black People/ and the + Com People T of the towM Imildcd 
n>iuul—were direct mid comparatively unciuLN^d desecjidants 
uf the fmuoiis cliff dwellers of the Martens, Sfm Juan, aatl other 
canyons of Utah and northern New Mexico."* These rattled 
irrigating [Wciplc were lioininati-d by iiii incomuii? Lrroup from llie 
wr*t. that made themselves into the ruling chiss. The later 
' ^ ■ i l 11 ■ r^ wm much U^h ,a3vanceJ in the pcnn-ful arts: they did 
not cultivate tlic soli, or, at least* they did not cultivate it to any 
con khI t j m i j]I- extent, before they met the first of these peoples; 

I I pr tM »■;■■ their otto words, they were " rwr sh king seed-; of the! 
grasSf-M liki birth oh the mesas ” (muuntaiiui), 4 The int roduction 
of the horse had tFic effect of de inching some of the Pueblo Indians* 
imkE caused them to take to the nomadic Lib: : this was so with Lhc 
Swxn lie. A[raclsr. nnd others who formerly lived sedentary lives 
uul madr stone !uhl!,l>/ Pueblo culture has thn* gone steadily 
riowntdll. 

Many re a sci] ■ ean be adduced for belici iiig that tlir dvIUmtion 
■ . tin; Puebla region was derived from ihv dim*: ion of Mexico; 
lor m material culture ami in ritual and i>elief ninny tirts connect 
the two, lint njmrt from this, the fact that thi Pin !do Jniliims 
(ZTow maize is suiHdcnt evidence of the southern origin of their 
civilization. 

Mexico and the south is Hum the home of culltire ot the tribes 

1 FVnrktea flit ITfl-i 

1 !st I mil 3lH «■ \h* if*? caftTinnUy U*n.«>tn flirly find m tl 3 n pun^h 
mr*+. 
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of the United States When the Spaniards n reived at Mexico 
City they found the Astcra in power. But these p™ple wrw the 
ilest^ndanU of conquerors who hud come abort wMJb before 
from the north. They were not the founders of Mexican cmli- 
74ition : that wik the work of (ft fax carper people. Behind thr 
Av.tee* in Mexico were the T-jILu^ whose cxiltetjce hni been -■ 
Often asserted and denied. Tlu? TcLba* cjviUzatjuii* although th( 
earliest known in Mexico, h not so old os that of the Mayra, farthn 
south ; its beginnings coincide with the time when thr Maya had 
colonized Yucatan, iu the second period of their develop me nt k 
for ample evidence exists of mthuil relationships' between the 
two ifrcpups. 1 The great Toltec cities were Tula, Tcotihimcnn 
and C ho lulu, Hie first two of which were founded it is said, in the 
seventh or eighth century A,n + , at about the nul of the Maya 
epoch of greatest brilliancy! and probably these cities were in 
their greatest splendour several centuries later. They appear to 
Imve declined in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and other 
cities ttwr tu their stead; for imlaucc* IVzeueo. Tbufcalfl, ami 
TenochtiLLirL 1 Tins civilizatiaii was not a local product of 
Mexico* As Mx. Sphuitm says: " Similarities in material arts, 
social ^organization and religious institutions hind tile various 
jieoples of southern and centra] Mexico in n l£mi ethnographic 
union with the MiiyaA* 1 Since the Maya civ dilution came tlrs! t 
to it arc to be ascribed the beginnings of the Int^r civilizations n f 

the area ; and therefore, ultimately, «f the rat of North America- 4 
Of that there sectu'i no reasonable doubt, For iftsiaiw, it i% 
certain that thr calendar was invented by tin Maya, who brought 
it to its highest decree of perfection. In Mexico it is supposed 
to have been introduced by ^urt^kvi&ll (the great culturobrtu 
of the Nlhua-spcaking peoples). Five of the animal- representii a 
day-signs in the Aztec calendar do not occur in the highlands of 
Mexico, hut jire indigenous to the Maya countin', which is good 
evidence of origin in that place. 1 

The Maya country extended between 8T* and fl-l West Longi¬ 
tude, and II" and 22 : North Latitude, ll comprised the slates 
of Tabasco ami Chiapas in rauthefn Mexico ; Guatcmiilii north of 
the Hotigmi river ; part of Horn hart?, including the head-water-, 
of the L'cijpun river, the low it hhim of the Viva ami probald v (Jie 
whole valley of the Comavagim : and the peninsula of Yucatan 
and British Honduras. 11 Thr earliest cities probably were Tikul* 
Copaii, Outrina, Naranjo, YuMnrhilim, Fledras Negra* and 
Pnkmpic, which contained great atone pyramids and irrigation 
systems. This civilization reached ils zenith in the first period 
nf development! just offer the I Hanning uf our era; the level o( 
culture wtLS thr highest ever by a native Aim noun civili¬ 

zation* It is said that nil hough inferior to I lie Peruvians in the 
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textile arts, lo the Cliirhjui {people in nretal-work, and to the 
Axter in military organisation, they far excelled any other 
civilkation of Aintsriea in their material culture-. 1 In nunc of the 
heter Mayji bettlcim-nta whs there any improvement in the tech- 
jiiq'iL of nets ami emits, hut rather li deterioration. Mr* Spinden 
sny>, "" Maya nrt is on n murh higher scale than any art in America 
except Jim- .- hhly the textile art of Pern. 11 * But this level h ned 
maintained, For, speaking of the xtelio found in the early 
May a dtn^. lie says : ‘ Instead of an increase of accuracy in the 

representation of the natural proportions of the humim form, 
thrrvp i< ■ rpntkcd ih-hug He goes on h> say: ik Thi- 

mechanics uf architectutf seem baldly to have sutfefoti a set-* 
hack. Only jssthelki art eel its most spiritual anil himtrlnativt: 
phases wiis blotted out by some |>ntent srHi:E;iJ change/ 1 1 W hnl 
th'kt srK’iul change was will be discussed in n later chapter. 

Ill the course of lime the civilization, id' Mrxiw gradually 
ihlerioriated in material culture, and the final blow waa given 
by the Spaniards; so that, at the present day, the l^ancafbncs 

Hw in the valley of the Usumadnhl the Tint home of the Maya 

mccn in n region strewn with undent chin s. ^Scattered thinly 
in family groups* these people have indeed reverted to the wild. 
Although their religion is now of the primitive guardian animal 
type* the ritual still present features that point upward to the 
past, aa also dt*? the making of pottery <sr dfl!h," J Dined 
descendants of the Maya shIL live in Yucatan with a culture so 
low that* were it not known that they were of Maya -stock, it 
cmild I w elninmi that they reprinted on early stage sn the 
development nf civilization* 

The result of the study of the historical sequences of cultures 
in the northern half of America cask he summed up in a few word* 
First flptK'ared ilie Maya tdvilization of Guatemala and its neigh¬ 
bourhood, jh>^s,^m:. 1 nf all the arts and crafts of the later civili¬ 
zations* and equalling, if not excel ling tlicm all in practically 
every respect. This >[nya civilization gave rage to others in 
Yucatan mid Mexico, of n lower level in culture, These, in their 
turn, sen! out shoot*. Tlic United States wa r iidluctiecd, and 
communities appeared there depending for their sustenance on 
rncnac, brought from fhi w he tin In time these new *i vilizatiori*. 
in their turn* degenerated in the aria mtd crafts, mid Ike linn I 
upshot was t<i produce comm urn lie* of a low level of culture, not 
only in the United States, but also in the home of the Maya 
Hv ill gallon. The tale is one of uninterrupted culture degradation, 
h surprising result : mid, m> for t%x 1 am aware, there Is nut n single 
fact to contradict tLn* generidinborn 

How diii the: Maya obtain their civilisation t J do not intend 
at ihis *Lage tu say enyLliing in bias- the reader one \u\ y or the 
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other, but will simply quote the words of two competent author¬ 
ities in Ameririm urch&’ology. According to Sir. Morley. t he 
origin of the Mavji idviJimlian is "lost in tin. remote past, not 
ewii the shadowy half-Lights of tradition iUnrainhig its beginnings. 
The very coriicst inscriptions Literally burst upon us fully fanned, 
the tlower of Inng-coajtmw^d astronomical obserratkinii ttprr^ni 
in u graphic system of exceeding intricacy* It stems probable, 
indeed, judging from the complexity of the earliest toxLff* which 
arc in stone* that the hieroglyphic writing must have: been developed 
on some perishable medium such ns wood or fibre-paper nr parch¬ 
ment, the destruction of which by natural process would antis* 
fftctdrily explain the entire absolve uf its earlier stages/* 1 Again, 
Mr, Spmdcn : kt It would he accepted os sdf*cvident that the 
Maya calendar could not liave sprung suddenly into_being, hu- 1 

u*. # it k upnu fjxacl astronomical wets mid intricate ntalhr - 

mat [cal calculations There was no earlier civilization in the 
Amcricnn field sufficient to funikh even the fundament id concept; 
of the calendar. No one can tell bow long a prrind of obftervi&g, 
recording or correcting was necessary before the Muyu year count 
weis made nearly as accurate as onr uwn, and far superior to the 
best that the classical culture of Greece and Rome could offer. 
Furthermore other features of Maya culture must have pus&d 
through a lung jicriod of selection and evolution before the 
beginning nf the period of recorded history* The simple picto¬ 
graphy of the American Indi litis, the only prototype that research 
has offered, could not in a moment have develop'd into a camplj- 
eated hieroglyphic system, tkrvemmtmt and religion must have 
bad time slowly to master its control over the mass of the people 
before the great pyramids, some of which probably antedated 
even the mast archaic tnmmmcnts, could have I wen attempted,'* a 
t leave the reader to ponder over these TO p fl g, and to solve for 
himself the problem with which he is thus faced : flow did a 
great civilization suddenly arise in one place, rprem! thence* nrul 
ever after Readily go down hilt. Of mure Immediate concern is 
the utilization. of the results tdready achieved, that they may 
be applied la other ports of ibe regime 

It is possible, on the basis of certain cultural dements* to draw 
a line of distil id mu between the rivitLfinthm nf Mexico and the 
South, and that, soy, of the pos!-Columbian Indians, It is 
necessary not to take too many elements to begin with* fur that 
would only complicate the argument. I hi l if it is noted riwl the 
civilizatinu of the Mnyn, and the South generally, differed from 
that of the Indian tribes* of the United Stales in that tl possessed 
(1) The use of stou c for purposes of construction f 
(£) Irrigation; 

(0) Sculpture, especially the carving of stone image*; 

(1) MciaUworltftlg, especially ior the precious metal*; 
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it will be a£rcrd l hut tbe two gniuja me wet) diiTerrntiated. I 
do not mem that thisi division is water-tight. but that il ^nabli- 
ujs to draw a broad li i\c of division, A* the survey works west¬ 
ward* it will be found that a simibr distinction between rafJy find 
late b aid thread ► This make* it convenient t» give tin i nrlier, 
more advanced stnyL 1 u name, and I shall then-fun? cull it tile 
^frrtoic Cioilfaatiaft* and shall consider it prtnisioiniUy as character¬ 
ized by the four cultural dements nbo vv mxtnss rated. I shaft 
make no attempt to distinguish between iliffe-mil mortar uf **o*fr- 
work, or metal-working, but shall accept the crafts tiirtnirlve* 
m the important facts. The judiJicaUim for this attitude must 
come later. 


CHAPTER IV 

CULTURE-SEQUENCE, OCEANIA 

T IE vast region of Oceania contains two distinct peoples. 
In Melanesia, which comprises the wertem part, the 
Solomons, the New Hebrides and Fiji, the population i* 
dark-skinin‘d ami negroid in type. In Polynesia, which com¬ 
prises the rest of the Pacific with the exception of .Micronesia, 
the imputation consists of light-skinned people somewhat akin 
la the si ihabitna to of countries west of the Bujuhj. The populat ion 
of Polynesia is relatively uniform, though the effects of on infusion 
of Melanesian blood can be detected in certain places. Because 
of this diversity of race it is customary to divide Oceania into 
two broiui divisions, Polynesia and Melanesia. 1 

Scattered through Polynesia arc stone monuments and stone 
statues, of varying shape and size, which in many eases are not 
used by the present population for any purpose. Some of these 
remains, such as those of Easter Island, have, for various reasons, 
attracted much attention. One principal cause of the interest 
aroused by them is that, in the words of Rivers, the manufacture 
of these monuments “ seems quite beyond the present powers 
turd implements of the jwoplc, and in most cases the inhabitants 
do not know wlicn or by whom these objects wen: made." * 
Easter Island las a fascination of its own. Its remot e isolation 
in the Eastern Puerile strikes the imagination when one thinks 
of the people who erected the massive stone terraces and carved 
the gigantic stone statues that it contains. The monuments of 
this island, according to one authority, consist of ” stone house*, 
massively built, and placed in tows or strata s platforms front 
5t00 to 300 ft. ill length, and 15 tl. to 20 ft, high on the outer 
or seaward side, constructed of hewn stones dovetailed together; 
stone statues 3 ft, to 30 ft. high, representing the upper portion 
of a human figure, sometimes standing an the platform anil 
jUinKlinia u« the ground; and sculpt need recto, the subject 
being generally the human face. On the heads of llir larger 
figures crowns mode from a ml volcanic stone were lilted. In 
Hit: (marries whence tile stone was obtained some figures were 
found. “ Onr of these figures measured 20 ft, from the nape 
of thr nctik to the top of the head, which wad flattened for Hie 
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reception of a crown. From the appearance of the eye-sockets, 
it hiib l>€Gn conjectured that hhiitk ohridnm eyeballs were origin¬ 
ally inserted. Another peculiarity of the is pur™ is the disjtn>* 
jMirtionatc ffec of the eiifft." 1 The phi i farms on which thMe 
statues were placed were pyramidal in rtiape.* The builders, of 
these monuments were evidently skilled agriculturists, for 
remains of irrigation systems have been found on (hr island. s 

Hawaii possesses stone njiiia, For instance: 11 In tin* remark- 
able temple of Umi on the desert plain of Jfuwsuh 7,000 1L 
above the sea, the huge pyramids of stone remain to tins day 
monuments of the devotion and industry nf chiefs, priests 
and the mini of the district* of the island. ,p 4 Stone tombs were 
formerly made for the kings*: one is loentioned as built some 
time before I TOO \*d+ The Hawaiian^ practise irrigation for 

taro-growing^ 

Stxme idnk and stall* walls testify to thr presence in the j>ast 
of a population on uninhabited Nrckcr Island, 450 miles west- 
north-west from Honolulu. Stone remains also exitft in Fanning's 
Island, near Christmas Island." The Marquesas posses stone 
remains in the form of statues and btnlrliiigs.' Aboit these 
Hirers lins collected some interesting information. 11 Several 
statues with {mints of resemblance to the remains of Easier Inland 
have l>ren found in the Marquesas 1 j: Nuku-hiva Porter saw 
a istattic nf stone, fit>out the height of a Rum* but * larger pro* 
portioned in every way/ round winch l he dead were exposed 
in canoes. This figure differed from Ebose of Faster Island m 
being in the squatting position, but a greater similarity is present 
in ft statm- found by Christian in the Island of liivu-i-n. Thiai 
was about 8 fL high-and In the petition of the arms und general 
character of the features definitely resembled the statues of 
Ea*Ur Inland. * . . The mi/nc or Furred places had two or 
more platform*, but there is iso evidence of a pyramidal form/*" 
F] ill forms arc also mentioned 100 yds. |unw, many of the blocks 
of stone of which they were made being murh as 8 ft. long* 
shaped and dattdy fitted. The platform*. we re surrounded hy 
upright stours., at a I on lop had pyramidal altars. 1 The people 
of these inlands formerly practised irrigation, M In all the valleys 
one cun see si series of terraces* plat forms of vurinun sizes, according 
to the slope of the ground. Tlicsc terraces have iftiuiv fcopparting 
walls and irrigation canals for th*- water supply." lti Irrigation 
work^ are found also in the Fanmotus, 
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St™e temple foundations arc reported from Pitcairn bland. 1 
^ tone statues have bi tn fotmd Rutvaivui ui t i 1 ■ Austral I dan'll, 

- and vet m the other glands of this group there i» nu* no trace 
at megalithhm; the existence of great stone statues uiui 
fuunu 3 in tins iskt is still o puzzle," * .Mrmgain of the Cook 
fskmb does not seem to my remain*. bui C4 

mentions a stow iB idol 11 that the natives broke on ton version 

to Chiiitianity,® r - 

Xln Society Islands |KJ9sess many megnhthic monuments, anti 
hi this respect seem to be the mdrt hnportaut of the eastern 
PudJic- Tahiti pesftes^ a great number of rains of pyramidal 
structures that played an important part in the religious rite* 
of the people, Ramtea also possesses some important murae, 
among them being that of Opon, of which awe will be heard 
in later chapter^ 4 Captain Cook described one of these mono- 
nittoU, called w marae. "It is a loner square stonework limit 
pvrumidiciiLlv : its base is 2$1 ft- by 67 ft ; at the top it i> 250 ft. 
bv & ft. It is built Sn the same manner ns we do step* leading 
iin to a sundial or fountain erected in the middle of li square, 
where there L* a flight of steps on each side. In this building 
l here are eleven, of such steps i each step is nboni V ft- iu heigh l, 
and the breadth 4 ft. 7 in., but they decreased both in height 
suul breadth from the bottom to the top. On the middle of the 
Lop torn! the image of a bird carved in wood M , near it lay the 
broken one of a lieH curved in stone. There was no huiiuw or 
cavity in the inside, the whole taing lilfal up with stolid The 
outside was faced partly with hewn elonr* and partly with others* 
mul these were placed In such a manner as to look very agreeable 
to Use eve- Some of the hewn stones were i ft. 7 in. by 'i it * ni., 
Tind 15 lu- thick, and hid Iran squared and polished with some 
sort of an edge tool. On the east side was enclosed with a stow 
woJi a piece of ground, in form of n aquave, m* ft. by Ml ft- : 
in this were growing several cyprc&S’Lfctr* and plantains. Round 
about thk RUirar were several smaller opra all r;oinu to decay p 
ami on the beach between them and the sea lay scattered up 
mul down a gnat quantity of human bones, Nut far from the 
great nis.nve wire two or throe pretty large altars, wi^ re lay Liu 
akuU-lioncw ol somt- hop JUid dogC’ 1 

There \* a megiiUthie stoic circle on Peurhyn Island- 1 baanon 
l .m it« monuments, among them the Fale-o-le-iVe, wfm li torm* 
” another link in iho rhain of mvstfiries of tin pnit Ei^ r m [1 B 
which wt seek in vuit) for some help lo unntyc]*’ ' ii'tj eariirr 
generation* of Samoa art- said Lo Imve hutj kfols, out tlicv urc 
not H&ed by the inter population of the group.* „ . 

Tonga lias ili oiegnUthic remains, S'car holonga in fcaat 
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Tongatabu is an Lnuncnsc trihthufi, comparable with those of 
Stonehenge, the purpose of which fr known* It mmi there¬ 
fore hj&vf iwen erected in mi agr of which only tradition* persist. 
It is said that the stones wen* bro tight from elsewhere, bin 
this- may not be *®. At the sumc lime the transportatioii of 
large stones i* well known in Tongao foLklore. In thit group 
:is nn utifldud hill about which nothing is known, a noteworthy 
fart m &ei bland where the memon of sacred spots dies ImrtL 
This mound, built of lumps of coral* is 15 ft. high with n causeway 
leading to thr ikt summit. 1 

Fiji Isjrs it' mngolithk monuments Eti I he Island of Elolymjih 
art ■* stone tombs* awnposed of masses so large that it woa 
difficult to conedve the means by which the natives had beta 
nWt to move and arrange them. 11 Many of them were of dolmen 
form, 1 The Fijians nlsu hod enclosures called! iLuiijja in which 
were pyramidal stone structures, 3 According to information 
supplied me by Mr* A. M< Hoearl, “ irrigated terraces in Fiji 
ate idniLrat, if not quite, confined to the btarub u_s opjKwed to 
Viti Ix'VU. El must Ije noted llust in Viti Levu they tm i plant 
taro in dry laud on, the slopes owing to the dump and possibly 
the soil. They cimxint in the blonds, except Vatina Lava, . /, 
Tenures do not occur in Tonga unless it may be in Kao and Tafuo, 
fur the simple reason that Hie islands are Hat ami have no streams 
I have seen riant in Rotumn ; they plant in dry laud," 

.Stone causeways and waLLs show that the Chattuun Islands 
wi rr formerly inhabited by rtcinis using pcojilcA New Zealand 
presents some fnscinittitig problems. In the first place it must 
be remembered that the Maoris on Uidr arrival found in Die 
island people called Moruiwi tMoriori), probahjy m mimed after 
one of their chick. The first Mauri settlers came twenty-eight 
nr thirty gene ration* ago. Their predecessors arc said to Imvc 
Ijccn “ taU mid alint-built, dark-skinned, hairy* having big or 
pmtulitrani (kt-hiccd and Hut-noted, with upturned 

tuwtrihn Their eyes won- curiously mUesi** and they had a 
habit of ghunring unjcwayi without turning Hie head. Their 
hmr EH some ca^cfl ^local upriglit, in others ir was bushy/ 1 Accord¬ 
ing to Eh-don Best Lhc^- people are similar in physical type to 
those ot Mnkkula in the New Hebrides, 1 The Maori probahiy 
derived much of their culture from tlicsc Marumi.* The Mortpivi 
arv wud tn have made hill fort*. am] many terraces in tins country 
cannot U ascribed to Hu- Maoris. " The terraced bilk the fosses 
and ranipurls (presenting kcarps hi mate oasH of W ft.>, thr 
duuble anil treble *ystems of vircnmvalUtioii, the ingeniotuly 
contrived earthwork defences fur weak places and entrance 
jiaisjiuei—all these are uf interest* and well worthy of study . 
Where or hew did they originate ? We know that the Maoris 
ed in New Zealand came from the cast cm Pacific area; 
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we know thfit. no sudi remains or frtrtilinl places are fornifl in 
thut awn. A few «tonr*WftlM refugf* r^int an the him trie of 
Rupn. The Tffilgon fnrtilkri places were I>aseri on I hose of Fiji, 
hut the Polynesian was not a fort-builder. Apparently the only 
|>kee outside the North Island of New Zealand wherr hiD-urh. 
tin: defensive works of which wen- foum, ramparts, stockade*, 
and ffghting-ktages. were numerous is Uic island of Viti Levy. . . . 
The origin <if the pa mtiori is a lield for in quin'.' Apparently 
the Maori learned cannibalism and forms of human saentiee from 
the people whom they found m the jstand. They twloplcd some 
of their wcajxms. Wooden colli ns of unknown origin have been 
found in the island. 1 

The Maori teamed their mode of carving from their predecessor*. 
11 It wems beyond :t doubt that the Maori did not bring this 
knowledge wii li ihrm f¥uni tin* Pacific Islands, - - - Many 
splendid specimens of ancient carving have been dug up out 
of swamps where t licy have Lain presumably for hundreds of 
years ; but in I hew* we srr no fijgu of the begiiirar'* hand. Lhry 
are of dsc Mime type- o> those of the present day, hut belt it 
fifiiilicd, and of a pattern to be found only in »w Zealand."’ 
** From the ancient inhabitants thfi Maori obtained n knowledge 
of th-r- greenstone^ and how to work it fe bcflitlei other uaelbl art* 
tn which they were farther ad varied tlmU their conquerors/’ & 

T! has already been iaid that traces have been found in N T ew 
Zeailand of a pre-Maori fKtpulutiom In the first place Hie recent 
ducovm- of iiretfoUthic monument* must Lh? mentioned. 5 TLhui 
in the region of Pdonrs Sound are traces of a Former agricultural 
population Hiring in regions where, at the time of arrival of Captain 
Cook, existed only virgin forest. Since I>355 the clearing of the 
ground about *ound lifts 11 brought to light trad's of human 
qtvruput so n wholI y miv\\nn-i J, Scattered over the &fcap Li i II -sides 
and on the small flats, pits, terraces, shell beam, and other relies 
have been discovered in numbers that testify . . . fo ft large 
population. 11 The pits and terraces are closely assodatfed The 
pit* nrtT re-ctangtilnf in dinpo, and are made hi the teittmc*. 
They arc carefully lined with stone, the terraces being always 
much longer and about ft ft, wider than thr- pit, allowing between 
il and She Inink at the rear a foot or eo of Level ground. The 
bank or wall, generally about 3 ft. fiigh, was id wavs levelled 
at the top so as to form a narrow horizontal ledge, behind which 
the lull nose naturally* There is a series near Kcmrpuni m 
that u tlw profile of the spur ha* the npjiearaiicc of n gi^stitle 
fltai reuse." Thc*v were the work of n vanished people. '"Every 
part of the ground furnishes Hie same unmistakable evidence 
that The forest has taken iwjswsssion of land out* occupied by 
man/' Tht native** say that the pi Is were houses, bul it is thought 
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that they may hive been iwcjii-baUtt, whidi is. not improbable * 
Swim' ofthMH, pit dwellings were cut uui uf Hit ruck; mure tlmn 
^Vi 1 ™ fock fuid bran removed in one dm*. mid this* ytm 
U£ftl m raising walls and levelling (he outer margins of the pit. 

hrmighout, the walls of the chain Ur ar ( [M-rfecLlv pcipendicu- 
liir, ll.r angles sqaarcly cut, ami the floor even, iviidlv U,.- 
raisol portion or daw. ’ * “They mark implements tl f twelve 

25 ™* sor ^ jf “ ,llf ot mch ns, grteristope, obsidian, 

pumice, and d ionic, being imported for Hi- purpose.” * But 
these people had disapjwarcd long lie Gore the arrival of ( anlaii, 
t ook riis:,r ancient taro gardens have been found t, tar Endcs- 
\our Met covered wrtli gravel brought up from the seashore. 

Between the revival olT agriculture when the overgrown Maori 
gunlens were eleared and the days of the pit-dwelled, t here was 
an interval of centuries, during which Die Sound cou!J oulv }u*v< 
l>y ljn the natural products or 

hl ot J tr <“K™ l^ int tD tJl< - presence in the part of strong 
2 New Zeeland. In certain pJaaa (Wcka Fas*. avAt wJCiri 
J1J theWamki j theOpini; the levels Tengawai 

* iusmpUucw tHTpur un the f.*rk> ira^st 

iays i»f I lien.: I have no death t that t hese rock-painliiio* wh f n 

dosely examined by anWlqgiits ami linguists wiU 

!£* fP® g* * *•* «4 at ikt pmve that US 

tnne rherr haa been Rome to Kew Z«xhjnJ T from tin; 

north-WyBt and from countries wliich then posse*-a-d a far liiahcr 
rtnUmtiao than the Maori ever reached. ’^ Not gjiiy have 
i^iiptious w. found, but apparently other dlseoJSJ ^ 
■ported. According to Crawford, writing in In« 7; ** i xl 1337 

? m01 ^ 1,1 £ ' Slaories of the North Islam! n hmnre 
bcU. heanng m, inscription- i ftm satisfied Umt the^^ 

. tll r rf"^ 1111 ^ M * M, il «* lh " Bernina arc wont lo^ 

u, A ritllfl1 ° f . thHr It'S 

with imSm T i. T ,tS W ;‘ y l ° d “ ltant N ’ ew Zealand, along 
f 1 > u , V , ? n tnri « ,lll fi cs in the course of time.”’ 
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They were anticipated by people who made great terraces on 
the hill-sidra, whu did not hesitate lu cut dwellings out of Hie 
rock, who taught them the use of several kinds of weapons. 
These mysterious strangers presumably' left cannibalism behind 
them ns a legncc, and rertuin forms of human '.scrifice. They 
usictl several kinds of stone for thrir implements, mid were most 
skilful in stone-carving, Lhcir work btttig better uni ski'd than 
that of Inter centuries. Here, then, is Another mystery', on t 
more vanished people of relative])' high civiiimti-u. who are 
succrcdcd bv their inferior in the arts and crafts. Apparently 
llicse old p«|ilr possessed a d vibration somewhat analogous to 
that of the megalith builders of Polynesia, in that they erected 
inqndithk monuments, used stone for purposes of constraction. 
und made terraces, but whether for agriculture or not. is not 
certain. As to their relationship to the Maruiwi whom the Maori 
it)und in I he island, it is not jwsriblr to make any definite statement, 
Melanesia is of great interest, for stone monument* art there 
fcti'n in tn,e. Terraced irrigation is practised in New Caledonia. 
G In mm u it >peaks of huge work,, for Loro cultivation, consisting 
of terraces with stone and clay wails : " The valley of Tone wo* 
at the bottom of a basin, and tilt mountains which surrounded 
it were the side* * the spectator at the centre enjoying the same 
eiuip il'di/ as if he were in the middle of a Roman circus/ 1 
Macmillan Brown has noted the existence of megaJithic monu¬ 
ments in this island: “There ore ramparts of stone that might 
have l keen fortifications. There are a few do [met is or trilitlion* 
And there in an extraordinary development of carving on rocks 
and on blocks of stone/’ * Axcbombimlt comments upon thc-sc 
curly remains: “These monuments must nut lie attributed to 
t he’ kanaka population which actually occupies the island. 
1U,sides tin- fact that the Papuan races, to which belong our 
Caledonian natives, have never, it seems to me, shown any 
inclimit ion to carve symbols on the rucks, the little attention 
which they attract suffice* to show tliot they count for nothing 
in their existence. These monuments are meaningless to them, 
for the most intelligent of them do not know of the greater part 
of these inscriptions at all, und ore inLupable of giving any meaning 
to the mysterinuA figures Inscribed on the ruck's. One tradition 
only ftsefibes them to a former ditef. Il has already been noted 
that rock inscriptions occur in New Zealand. 

*< North of New Caledonia, in the New Hebrides, i- ft eertoui 
amount of stone-work, some of It iu present use. In some 
islands, Santo, Mnlo and Malckuls, mi important feature of tlie 
ritual of the secret societies is I Ilf erection of a dolmen-like stone 
structure consisting of a table-stone resting on stone supports, 
on which n new member stands when he is killing ft pig- Au 

* Arvkiut.txmK 2flfi The be*. bona® in St* Cdwlows ■**« i«5rwa«tal 
lb ihljx* { EUn i. (i&h 
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important iisr of stone K found j n thr island or Santa Marin in 
the Banks IsiiustK where me atone bulletin#*, * mlnlattire triUtbon, 
nnd atone images connected with dub-bonses. ttecrntlv it hm 
iwfii found that the island is covered with stone walk to sufh 
mi extent that they must l* « several hundred kilometres in 
ler^lri ; (hey tire jis lug h* a man, partly built of ereuf hlodra 
or ta&dc, and must nave cost an immense amount of Jalwur tn 

fxmttfuot, 1 n many of the hasalt b| ot-ks nro boUo« “ iiom rt i 

ns in. a wflNh’bMln, evidently artifacts which can onJv 

hBV «« ««* by a gigantic amount of labour, or perhaps 
T* 1 F re L bfthl >' bv a very- prolonged use of *nfc kind," In 
Uin island me also earthen mounds us high us a man's shoulder. 
Uorked stone has been found in Mutn ami Mi of Hie Torres 
Islands. In Mulo. sontii of Santo, tire walls mul platforms of 
stone, sometimes very Hndy worked, closely resembling those of 
hlm , ,;® r,r '' to Aurora certnin stone rings grp said to haw 
marked Hie _ graves of chiefs, together with monoliths as high ^ 
o mam Idvm stab* that ** them can he no doubt that the 
B™? u ‘ r f*rt Stonework of this part of Mrhuiesfa is vrrv 

“ ,l Sr llL 1 ," ? 550 >n Hie ease of the stone*walls unit 

earth-mounds of Santa Maria which arc ascribed to thr labours 
of » fritnik- ealUd Mak-y m or Mula-tuniun, who -in* said to have 

hod no houses, to have slept in the bush ... and u> 

Intvr Ml little or no sense." They an said to have built the 
walk, heop«] up tin? mounds and made the hollows m the stones 
a ^ l.he hnlnmg 'i! the hi. - nonml human things 11 who then 
exited. Jhe phrase “ normal human beings ” is n rt.mdv intT- 
Hrstms and refunrkjihk.i 

the recent writings of the 
*, ' ) 0v baV| ; lna dt if oi.nr that stone is used for various 

piinH f x.^ r tu the Ariosi district of Son Crista vai .*«di shore 

aS^rJrtndl^M 3tructut¥ ^ ari ;plaribrm ««fuily 
amt well built of large even atones, its sides even and its ton 

brood mul (fat. muajfj,' 12 to tfi ft, brood and 4 to S ft hiefT 
honielimis the arum u circular. These people aJw make LirU 
pyramidal or square stone mounds, on I he flat tops of which tin- 
dead are hunecL 1 hey const met dolmens on top of those mounds. 
In f. M iU™ aiid Maluito of the Solomons stone structures 
are alwi nstd fur ceremonial and other purposive a 

Guinea i* one of the fart places In the world where remains 
of *n cart} cmHzatidaqf a fairly advanced tvpr would ho expected - 
|,lf m rl " il units ■ -T most it s!n:uk f rjr ,i', V v, rr , ■ , . ' ] 

antour!,«L Yet 1 ink donht csihls t hat it La* |^J J f™ 

ft2» toBI | 1 | 111 wh,cb w<r>,,lrI *» In 1W? Messrs. 

^ ^ fli J0? f ** follows ; " W i«dn the past few 

^W l r venf : lr, T lK T mfttk ,fl British New Guinea of 
pottui fragment* and itt^kments of oljsiitiau ami ,tonc which 
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differ entirety in type from I lit pottery ami implement?, mud 
tit the present time by the inhabitant! of Uk localities in which 
tlir (tads wen made,’' 1 Recently Mr. Clihuicry lim> pphluM 
a taper euuuicfftting all the known discoveries of noiiquitiw m 
British New Guinea and the neighbouring parts of Gerant) NVw 
Guinea- His Catalogue it as follow!;, 1 '‘The object*arc *sacred ' 
stone*, standing etont-s. stone circles; shells with incised ornu- 
.lation conjsiiLina of concentric circles, spiral scrolls, and 
human face representations; fragments of ornamented pottery [ 
storw? carvings of birds (with inake-Ukc head), human and aoinuu 
figures : pestles and mortars cl granite; lava, ami other stone, 
in various- shapes, some of them airvod; perforated quart* 
implements in various forms, some of which have hecU converted 
into stonchcarted dubs, and implements of obsidian mid oihur 
stone not used by existing races." 1 

In New Britain use is made of stone images, but no mention 
Is made of any other use of stone, 1 

According tii MU* Semph-, " the islands of MdutusS* show 
generally fenced Helds, terrace hi ruling on mountain-sides, irriga¬ 
tion cdiinK fertilized soils, well-trimmed shade trees, and beautiful 
dower gardens.” Irrigated terraces arc reported in New Britain, 
New Guinea, the Solomons and the New Hebrides.' In New 
Guinea Irrigation is eonllued lu the Mossim district, but ilrsiuagv 
ciumh axe made in Utc Fly River district and perhaps farther 
west* The UftguHoii in thi- Mii^im dibtrn:! is fur liirit, axiil 
elaborate wprfcs ui=Lilr- long agu aft: *£i!ll kept up. Near \\ atuim, 
Bii rtl p Bay, 1* an aqueduct about QP it. long uvet a gully Ct. 
deep, “a very liiu picu* of work." v Tt-mimi opltivat.idh is 
found lit the cVEIntrccas trail x Ardujhdiigu mul ii> Auroras" Mr 
Bcc&rt tells hi t that “ Lt-mtcal irrigatiim [for turn always) occurs 
tm is large italic kit Mdakc (on the imps Kuliunbin^nm), near 
Now Gtofgiu. The trrrsiMs are buiikvd up with stones. Dr. 
|liv to tells me that tenured irrigatiuh is found in the nortJi«fli 
jiajt ol Santo izi the New Hebrides Til* di*trituition of irrigalioii 
ihm corresponds with that of stone-work- Both :ir L the muniiu 
of mi almost forgOttt-n stttgfc of t-ivilhcntion. which only perils 

in m few plnces* „ , _ 

The |iarfc of Cr ania with ihc tniwt vviikiil Nigra at a vanished 
eiviUinttun is Micron ■ si el xisid eqttdafty the tln'tolme i^r'^up. 
Ilere f in certain bpots, mo works which would excih- Hu uitJigrmi- 
tiou ami pride of any t ivdired man if they wer* thr pnuluel uf 
liih ii'wu TOUhtryiuen. Bui when they are r^gurdi-d ns tte tehes 
oL people living in -vueh on out-of-tlie-way part ot world a* 
the Curolmes, Buy must cause unuremcbl. Hr, 1 m^Uufi * 
tlrariptiora will serve Iv give an idea uf Uu tuugujtirclc ul the 
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mins, 1 "All over the Miirimun^, in the* ^snts of the native 
population, before l.liclr discovery by lb* white men, there exist 
certain pyramids and tmunited cones, on the top of which arc 
plnced semi-cstufus. t.e, Imlf-spherical bodies, Tfiese cones or 
jiVtimiids on ihc island of thiahan do not exceed ft ft. in height* 
the diameter of the curious piece* on the tops being about 2 ft, 

* - ■ Amongst the natives these go by Uie name of Hume# of 
(he Ancients* They face each other m pjiralkl line* hke n tHttlar 
According to tradition the old inhabitant* used to inter 
their dead in these booses or calms. 0 s Irrigation for rice-growing 
h practised in the Mariannes . 1 

lAith regard to \ap in the L’attilines ; “The island is full of 
relics of u vankhed drviUialioii—cmliidkmentjt and terraces site* 
of ancient cultiviUiuii* and solid madid neatly paved with regular 
stone blocks, ancient stone plat forms and graves and enormous 
council lodges of quaint design* Tilth high gables and lofty carved 
pillars, The mins of ancient fish-weirs |U| the lagoon between 
the reef and the s Store making navigation a most di Diets 11 matter, 
and calling forth many most unkind remarks from tnuJioc 
fikippOTH”^ 

The moat important remain* ate those of the tntrbmir of Meta- 
taiiini, the eastern part of Poaape, Here ia Mui-3Hatal t a regular 
\ cnice built oot into the covering nti area of fievcral square 
ndli v One- o| the ruins, the NWTaiuuih (the Place of Lofty 
JVafls). is Uttrs described : " The waftr-fronl E» faced with a terrace 
built of massive basalt blocks about 7 ft. wide, bonding out 
more than ft ft. alwive the shrdfnw waterway. Above us we $*:r 
w striking i.ctampfe of immensely solid cydopeun stone-work 
fro wrung down upon the with rwu>\ u mighty wall remind of 
basjit tie prisms laid idle mutely lengthwise and vrosswifio Lifter 
the fushinn of a check and fog fence, or* as masons would style it. 
Haulm tmd Stretchers.** L 

MiL- left side uf the great gateway yawning overhead is 
LitHuir 25 rt P in height and tin; right «hm 3Q ft., oyrrehadnwed 
i-nd idl but hidden from view by the dense leafage of a huge ikoi 
tree, which wl had not the heart lo demolish for its extreme: 
beauty a wonder of emerald-gtrcn heort-nliapcd leaves thickly 
studded with trawls of scarlet trumpet-shaped llowcra* bright 
as the blnurn of coral or Horae tree* 

1 ■ Here in olden times the outer wall must have been uniformly 
of considerable height, but has now In several place* fallen into 
I a men ruble rnio, whether from earthquake, typhoon, or the wear 
and tear at tong. brag ages, Somewhat similar in character 
would be the semi-Indian ruim of Java, and the i-ycbjian 
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structures of Akc anil CWcben~Itan in Yucatan. A senes of 
Tudr stem brings us into a spfletout courtyard, strewn with 
foments of Fallen pill an, encircling u MCond terraced enclosure 
with a projecting W«*e or cornice ot somewhat Japanese type. 
T)r- measurement of the outer enclosure, as we afterward* roughly 
ascertained. was some 1K5 ft. hy 1» it-, the avertge tbctatw 
of the outer wail 15 ft., height varying from 90 to nearly 40 II- 
The space wit I tin can only tw entered by the great gateway m 
the middle of the western face, and l>v a small ruinous portal in 
the north-west comer. The inner terraced enclosure forms » 
second conforming purolklogTmrn of senne 85 ft. hy 7 a ft.; er ^T” 
thickness of wall, 8 ft.; height of walls, 15 to IH ft. In the 
centre of a ruddy paved court lies the great central Taint or 
tteasurc-ehumlwr, identified with the name of an ancient monarch 
known cm Chau-tc-reu, or ChatMc-Leur. probably u dynastic title 
like that of Pharaoh of Ptolemy in ancient Egypt. 1 As an old 
chronicler aays. the origin of these ruins 41 is involved in Um 
gn at cKl nbscuritv, The oldest inhabit ants can tell not lung about 
them, and has no tradition a* to their history. Doubtless then 
existed here a fortified town inhabited by a folk of superior dvilira* 


lion. . .. 

The Carolines show other signs of an ndvatm a civilization. 
Dr. Macniilhui Brown lias noted the existence in Olcni, or Lleai. 
of a script. This, nrd tluit of Easter Island, are the only known 
example* in the Pacific- Tlic stone money of Yap. chiefly stone 
wheels sometimes weighing seven 1 1 tons, has torn brought SOO 
miles across tire sea from Lhr Ptlrm," Dr. Brown mention* 
also the enormous building*, which are still erected in the Pdcws 
and in Yap us men's clubs us indicative of a former high state 
of civilization-* Traces of ancient cultivation also exist in Yap, 
in the shape of causeways, roads, termww. and embankment- 
1^‘lc of Kusuic in the Caroline* also possesses great stone ruins, 
of which Christian says: ** In careful and minute adjustment 
they ur£ inferior to thse struct.ures of Jana* but doubtless ( lu: 
work of a kindred race of builders labouring under lc* favourable 
conditions. Looking ft t their solid outlines, k earned and furrowed 
with the rains aud sun of untold generations, one cannot help 
marvelling lit the ingenuity and skill of these primitive engine* - - 
in mating, lifting and poking such huge and unwieldy mass, 
of rock into their present position, where these mighty structure 
shadowed by great forest trees, stand defying time's changing 
seasons and the finv of tropic dement*." ‘ 

Tliit survey catobUahe* tire fact tlial in the (w»t the population 
of Oceania erected stone buildings, carved stone uu*ig«. ami 
prjetised irrigation nr terraced cultivation, or both- mc P 1 ' 

litEi-buildingpopulation is not reported in every groupof O ccoma i 
l have not found mention of stone remain* to Carol me Liana, 
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tin 11 Goodlier Llkimlis. Boms fshmili. Opartc Tokelau idancK Uir 
Phumix, MursJujJj. Gilbert ulul Ellice group mid Ketinark-e 
fi lands, funt others. 1 The building of stone pyramids scesns to 
have been cnnlined to Easter Iiland* the Society Islands (especially 
Tahiti and Rant tea}* the- Marquesas Ki|i + Sfttt Cristov.iJ, the 
Carolines and the MuiAtUt^ Tonga ttiul Saturn possess me^- 
lithic monument* of typical form, and it would sccns thnL dohueiu* 
have been chscovered m Fiji and New Zealand. In Melanesia 
dolmens art still used on certain islands. In other place*. Hawaii* 
Fanning Island, Keeker Island, Famnutos. Fiteaini Inland, Austral 
Islands and elsewhere* the remains do not seem to he so extensive. 
In the account certain pliM stand out its of great import once 
iforn the extent of their remains s Kosier IsUatti, the Marquesas 
Society Islands, and above all. the Caro hues. It will be nectary 
to explain why these places have been chosen for occupation on 
so large a scale. 

On the whole the dvEUtatitm of Oceania, judging from the 
emits of rimur-working and irrigation, has Buffered it eiuumlernhk 
decline, so tfiat the ptesentnday romin undies Live alongside remains 
beyond their rapacity to const met. 

Pottety-makiug is a useful index of alteration ili eitltural 
kvd In the Pacific. In America it occim along with rvgtkultttrr, 
and IS one of the lost crofts to be lost. The distribution of pot tery- 
mliking in the Soluumtis appears to lie the same us that of agrioih 
hire. *' The iidtnhdnid& of the island of Bougainville Straits 
display far more interest Lli the cultivation of Uu toil than do 
those of San Cristovul and jU adjacent wlamk. There are 
* 4 extensive cultivated tracts with conseqiirjit abnndoticc of food 
in the one region, and meugrr patdi^- of rulthatiou with tin- 
resulting dearth of food in the nih>-r T iF lVaUry is made in 
Bougainville,' It is also made in the Admiralty Islands Santo 
of the New Hebrides* New Caledonia, and Fiji. 3 It U not made 
in Epi or Leper St Isk (Oinha)of the New Hebrides but fragments 
are I'm mid l b civ, as in the parts of British New Guinea where 
remains art: found of a vanished population,, The former |wpuin- 
tbn of Easter Islam! made pottery;* Thus tin- E r.vft evidently 
Ijdonged to the early peopli^ mid lias (kifcdted in certain vpot* 
that ihou strong traces of the former eiviLimLiou, 

Australia has been left on one side. In this book a question 
will have to Ik: faced, the iriijkiitjuict of which fur the i-tcetiori 
of a stable theory id hum no Mieh'ty van hardly lie ejcLiggemled^ 
An immense structure of tlusoiy bus been raised on tin- iiiiijtupLioii 
that the culture of Australian tnbt^ is primitive in the real sense 
cf the terut that ll wo* elufmrjiLrd by nini in the lira* Uige of 
development of civilization. Jt is evident, from tin Miinnuiry 

1 Slip Slum:Ji Sflrtpj Nv-i J( ,V 11- 1 Cupp} L. ll* 8b &>. 
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discussion of the mourns of the artrimk civil izatum of Oceania, 
that Australia U ringed with remains of this old dvilu»tkn» 
and that these remiiih* approach ns dose os Torres Straits, 
through which sUso passes the boundary of (bod-produces anil 
food ^therm. to wc then nsstmte that Australia wo* never 
visited by be&rm of this civilization ¥ It is claimed that ft tone 
eiielra existed in Australia* 1 If this he w. then the structure 
on which these theories rest collapses. It seems certain that iio 
irrigating, stone* working, metal- working, pottery-making people 
have inhabited Australia for any length of time, but that does 
not mean that they have not influenced the culture of the natives, 
Tlic study of the arch ok civilisation is still too incomplete to 
permit of o closer analyrii being made; and tin? matter must be 
left over until it is possible to apply more delicate tests. At 
tin? same lime the reported presence of fttonc cirrica i* rigmlicant 
and important, j ± 

It enn n-ailily be thown that (he cultural dements usfcd in 
Chapter Ilf todifttingnidh the archaic rivil'i/jitmn in North America 
[Torn its Bucceesor^—irrigatioi]. stooe*warking e the making of 
stone images, pottery ^making arid mctaJ^ working—have, with the 
deception of metal-working, similar djfltributlonft in Ckreanin, tmd 
ran therefore be grouped togctlier us constituting the dements 
of its archaic erdfitatiem. Metal-working plays no part in Fo1y~ 
nesia, for the simple reason that no metal* OUcur there, On 
tbr basil of thev; cult urn I dements it b possible to compare ihc 
archaic civilizations of North America and Oecanifl^ and to claim 
I bat, for souse reason or other, the earliest rmUxatiotift of both 
regions were compaomhrd of the ingredients ju*l mefltioiuiL 
itartmia and North America present smother point of resem¬ 
blance. It whs possible to claim that the civilization of North 
America was, n unit based on Mexico, whence rame tiiF imltiva 
Mon of the ftflidamentol IthMl-fibuit It i* probable that 

the pmhlem id the Pacific can be solved in a timilar manner. 
In the P&eifk the diftlribuMon of man presents problems ^irpilnr 
to those of animal end plant life. In the words of Mr. Guppy. 
AJ Man and hb distribution in the island* of tin- Pacific rtspwluces 
in » minor degree nil the difficulties presented there by plants, 
binb find other forms of nmmal life. Like Ihc plant he entered 
the ocean from the west j mid os with the plants b» witti the 
aborigines, there wa* an era of uernl dispersion civcr tin* ocean, 
followed by un ogi in which Polyrueston nuin, ceasing to migrate* 
tended to "settle dow n in the several groups, there tmdnT|piing 
djrfcjrnMntion in various respects* as in physical characters, m 
hmimage and itt mmmei*. Just a* W€ cm now rtcognte Uu- 
type of 4 i plant, of a bird, or of an insect, that belong* to n p^yrto 
tutor ^oup of Islands, so wee an distinguish between tin* Hawaiian, 
Ihc Tahitian, and the Maori, whether in physical tlwtwter*. in 
hib speech* or in hih customs Fiji patsies: m the J apum 
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dement of its population the earliest type of mao in the Pacific, 
Just as it also possessed in the Conifcrae the most ancient types 
of trees in this region, Divesting his mind of ail previous con* 
txpiioiufc, the ethnologist might profitably sillily de u/w the 
dispersion of man in the Pad flic from the standpoint of plant 
dispersal, * , - Tt * “Man fin the Pacific Ls dmost ^efugmsticu] a? 
t he plant* As a denizen of this region ho is by no means a recent 
introduction; and though his fisod-plants ore mainly Asiatic, 
they belong to distinct Age* in the history of man's occupation 
of these islands* 

d ' I venture to think that a great deal lies behind the ludo- 
X.-dikyati mask of the Pohmesian* and that there is a story con¬ 
tinued with hh origin that li&d yet to fin? told. We have by 
no means solved the riddle when by following the evidence we 
assign him « homo in Asia. It is only then that the real difficulties 
begin* II required many centuries of European civilization for 
the discovery of America : but the voyage of Columbia *mk% 
into insignificance when wc reflect on wind had been dared and 
accomplished by uncivilized man when he hist landed on the 
shores of Hawaii and Tahiti IK * 

Polynesian food-pints fall into two indefinite group*; the 
ordinary food-plants commonly used, such as the yam, toro T 
buiuirui. etc. ; {and certain plants growing wild that) are Jonty 
used when the others fail, Among these art the wild yams, 
mountain banana a, TaccJi mid Paudmiw ndumturzi- 

muf* With regard to the tut ter, the older, group Guppy says : 
J ‘ Some of them u:<- now occasionally cultivated ; but most of 
them m\]y occur in the wild condition, either os weed* or os 
larger plants growing jipontimeoiisly in uncultivated Localities. 
Even t(ic knowledge of them us food-plants lias sometimes been 
altogether lost, the present inhabitant* of the Fijb, for example, 
knowing untiling <jj Lnbkt t ulwari* and Stilus vilien*U f an sources 

of food." • With regard to the dktribuLmn uf the curly faoil- 
|Jarits, we learn that the oldest of them are apparently confined 
to Fiji, ' Here wt seem to posses indication^ of thfulevt-lumnciit 
of nrw species since that group was first occupied by man. Others, 
like Piirhijrrh cam trifobu* and Cyetrj cm iiuih\% that urc rest rioted 
to the groups of the western Pacific, may come next in relative 
antiquity/* 

The wild bananas of the Pacific that are found in New Caledonia. 
Fiji. Samoa, Rarotonga* and Tainti gmw wild in the Interior and 
are occasionally cultivated Hi tils have no dou bt often a&sklcd 
till thr of tin: w ild seeded plaint.^: hut it is likely that 

uum is responsible fur the occurrence of the mountain forms in 
the Pacific, and probably I heir fruits wli.cn cooked formed one 
of the principal articles of diet of the earliest unnugrnut&/' * 

It is tints pcmible that the ft *xt-plant! of the Pacific indicate 

l Oumtm* It. ft 1. ■ Gappy UL 1L 412. 
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two distinct movements of population into that icgioD- Whether 
Lhey were all Imported by man cannot he decided Rt present, 
but there ix m> doubt in the case of the later group of plants— 
the breadfruit, banaiin, yum. tmo, Ape, Malay apple, winter 
chrrry and other*. The taro presents a didieulty, Its home k 
probably in India or Indonesia; but it readily escapes cultivation 
sind often runs wild- 1 The breadfruit is an important food-plan i 
m Fniynrato* M In popular works the breadfruit lias been m 
intimately idmtilh*! with the Polynesian people that w c are apt 
to regard it not only m an indigenous production* but els one 
confined to the islands. Its original habitat was, however, the 
Malay Archipelago, Ja Vo, Ambolnn, and titr neighbouring inlands** 
where it was brought into cultivation at 50 remote a period that 
ihn cultivated varieties, of which there are so many, ceased to 
bear seed and are propagated by suckers. As eastwards of the 
Fiji only the cultivated or needless varieties on- found, it wita 

evidently introduced into and spread tJ trough Polynesia by man. 
. . . For the dissemination of the breadfruit some skill jn the 
art of agriculture was clearly necessary. Were, then, ail other 
evidence wanting, the presence of these seedless varieties would 
be sufficient to prove the regular colonisation of the islands/’ 3 

The banana and plantain {Mtutu rapirittum, AJtua pamdisincG) 
isffonf evidence of the colonisation of the islands of the Pacific 
Roxburgh «ay& tlial both plants are varieties of one species fount! 
wild in the hilly districts of East Bengal* Tin Kew Bulletin 
quote* from Turkey's "Congo 1 * (App. 47L) that: ^ There is no 
circumstance in the structure of any of the *tnto* nf the bamaua 
or phmimii cultivated in India nr the islands of equinoctial Ad» 
to prevent their being all ooii^jrleted as merely varieties of one 
and the same medc»> namely Atusa sopwntwQ j that their reduc¬ 
tion to a single specie* it* even ronmmcdl by the multitude of 
varieties that exist; by nearly the whole of Umv. varieties lieing 
destitute of seed*; and by the existence of u plant indigenous 
to the continent fpf India producing perfect seeds; from which, 
therefore, all of them may be Mipjmsed tci linyr sprung." * IV 
(. andolh nls^i Mate- tliat the cultivation of the bmuuia spread 
to the Pmdfle- 1 According to Rutland, *' The banana, like thr 
bfEradfruitn having heeome barren by long cultivation, can only 
be multiplied by offsets and suckers : its wide dksciiilnaiicMi 
through Polynesia is llunJore imothtr proof of the colonix^tiim 
of these Matnla/' The Penmans toad two cull t voted varieties 
of the hjvmmn, which plant was unknown in the West ladies 
Rutland suggests that the PnJym-sLuuv introduced Lhc banana to 
America: To transplant the inn nun fmtn Polynesia to the 

shores of America across marc than 2*000 miles of «cwi would 

y Ktislaiul iiL & 1 do dmddli* 
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overtax the skill and knowledge of any ordinary European gar¬ 
den it : but for a people who have dispersed this iqwdf-s and the 
breadfruit Uircugli the countless i.-jnEids tlint form their home it 
would be a simple undertaking. V 

In the case of the vooo-iuit, botanical and historical facts arc 
m apparent contradiction. Fur. white innumerable varieties ate 
grown in the East Imlmu a single wild itjxoh^ exists 

on the inlands oft the west coabL of Ameriim, It is unknown in 
the West Indies* The botanical evidence seems to be in favour 
of the New World as its original habitat, all the other spedes 
of the genus coocw l*dng con lined to America, 1 

But. putting that on one hid the ooco-nut tree is of vast 
import mice in tin study of the colonisation of the Pacific* For 
many Polynesian island-. would have been uninhabitable wore it 
not for its presence. It would stem tlmt the coconut must l*c 
plan led in order to grow, u Piekcring, who visited a great many 
of the small uninhabited Polynesian islands, states that he did 
not meet with u single instance of the spontaneous extension of 
the species," in spite of the fact that coco-tin hi arc dr signal to 
lloat and to resist the influence of suit water. Tls-i Smpdese 
have a saying tliat “the coconut palm will not grow out of the 
sound of Uir or of human voices,” Moresby informs %m that, 
although the coconut is extremely plentiful along the whole of 
the south coast of New fiuinejk, and on v^mc of the Island* of 
Torres Straits, it dot* not occur anywhere along the roast of 
north-. :i fc .t Lmpicnl AuutMlia Thu cannot W Hn^ to anything 
ritlier in the soil or Ihn climate, f^r trees pfcuiU-d by Europeans 
at Caldwell were doing well when Moresby mode hi* observation ; 
we must* therefore, condmh Hint the spontaneous extension of 
the coco-nut is not so commuti its generally ^Opposed, arid that 
its wide dispersion throughout the win dr of the equatorial in I muls 
in mainly artificial p This view is further Strengthened by the 
inet i hut the extension of l Sir aperies rli \ liese seas coincides with 
the extension of the art of agriculture,* 

Other food-plants, such tin Malay npplr T tell the same tale, 
The Malay apple Inking* to the East Indian Archipdago, and 
uol lo tile mam land, and it was cultivated in Polynesia before 
the arrival of Europeans. 4 

In North America the cultural liistory of an immense region 
depended on one limited area. If the origin of the Maya civiLiza- 
lian could he explaiin-d, then the TvM of the development of 
North American civilization would hr underwood without much 
difficulty. The cultural history of North America was that of 
steady degeneration in the material arts and crafts. In the 

1 KlHlmtUl in 10, 
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Pacific the talc in similar, except that the difference in culture 
Iwtvvccn the Iksl slid lust phases is not m ftatenL Many parts 
of ibis vast area contain signs of a people stalled in agriculture, 
who installed irrigation systems, bringing in ter Lain varieties of 
cultivated plants Such as the hrraslfmit, the harnma. ihceoeo-niit, 
and others ; who erected megatitfak monuments lie re and there, 
carved stone images and made pottery, The present-day civilEai- 
tion of the Pacific displays none of these capabilities* Shier 
Enroppans came to know them in the sixteenth century, the 
Polynesians have not made any megalitliic monuments on ei 
great scale* they ltave not spread the craft qf irrigation, and they 
luive nnt introduced new food-plants to any appreciable extent. 
From the botanical evidence it *tort$ that the founders of Poly- 
nnsiaii dviliaatlon lwiu into the Pacific by way of Indonesia 
(the East Indian Archipelago)* for the breadfruit the banana 
and fjcrliap* the tnro, must have come thence. The problem of 
the Pacific is therefore to Ik- solved cither in Indonesia or in *afne 
region farther west. The groundwork of tike civilization came 
thence, just its maize-growing In North America came from the 
south. Botanical and archeological evidence agree in postulating 
mi early period whim a stream of civilization moved out into the 
Paeilie, carrying with 1L the fiuuiaiwntalja of is relatively advanced 
rivili station. Then came a period during which the communica¬ 
tion was cut, nnd the Pacific lay isolated from the west miEil 
the coining of Eumpeuns. Evidence far this is seen in the fact 
that the inter variety of the breadfruit* Lho jackfmit (jf ri/orurpiw 
intfgrifoliii) t which is found oik Bic south-cant mainland of V-an 
and in the East Indian Archipelago^ did not find its way into 
tin* Pacific. 1 

Tiic evidence thus converges on one romhision. The early 
Civilization of Oceania* as of North Amcika, begins with the 
appearance of people with the fundamental arts and craft* «1‘ 
civilized life, Them conn-* the gradual degeneration of thi* 
civilization ami the obscuring of the old la nil marks* In the 
Pacific, as in North America, the origin of civi1i/nLi<m is £«> Ik 
foursd in oin- br-sJily, no evidence existing of an iiidrpcniliml 
cultural -uplift. of any community. The food-plants of the Pacific 
came by way of Indonesia, and consequently it is there that I he 
origins of the civilization of the Pacific must he sought . 

1 HutLdoJ iii lo. is + ic. 


CHAPTER V 

CULTURE-SEQUENCE, iNPONESLV 

T HE evidence derived from Ibt vtudy of foo^planU in 
Ucemua suggests that the first Colonist's of the Pacific ca.in- 
fnim India by way of the liost Indian Archipelago, or lodo 
liciia, os it may be called. But when starch is ititnJc t here for signs 
of the bc-gummgs of civilization, tlw results are (note dlflUult to 
mtet]Ktrt tluin lbo« presented by Octaium For many centuries 
Indonesia has been overrun by Grangers bent on domination or 
exploitation, whose activities have so obscured the past that ii 
“ un, > h > ! 1 r v,rtt,s wi thod* Hi,it any idea can fomSl as to the 
con™- nl hiUory. Nrvcrtiulcss, it is possible to estimate with 
some certainty what ion of culture lirst existed in this region. 
“ »r lKa)k. 1 the distribution of mqralithM momi 

meat!, and of Hie stin-cull in Indonesia, I soon found that the 
Pipkacity of Ine task would be still further iueftssod jf account 
wen. taken of those places where signs of Indian mid other foreign 
influence could be detected. I then; fore decided to eliminate, fur 
me purposes of that book. South CcMies (Bugi, Macas-wr), Java, 
ttali ami the surrounding inlands. tlu- Sutii group, the wljok of 
SBiuatm, the Malay Peninsula and other places that revealed 
obtrusive evident of later Indian culture. Hut that did not 
eliminate the ditto*y. For Hunt, in Id* wort on Hindi,hm, 
in fndontsm, had claimed that Hindu influence could be delected 
V* pluco hkv ilir Mcil ureas. arid m Grelvirtk Bsijr of New Guinea. 1 
it r* tnic thrit I its views Imil b#rn HjiiEfurorted by Hrlilctin tuid 

otln n, but thr ir objections did not seem lo dlimose of hi* claims. 
Phi, was n perplexing discovery, fur it threatened to make ihr 
interpretation of Indonesian Cultural history extremely difficult. 
However, a choice was made of these parts of the region which 
secon d to lw free from alien influence. 

T'hr result of inquiry mto the cultural history of the peoples 
chosen for the purpose was to show that, wherever Ihev were 
raised above the food-gathering stage, they invariable claimed. 
or showed in their culture, thnt they owid their pregik? lo ,mt- 

Zl inil r 11 ^ OT clse 1 ,l “ lt 1||r >‘ migrants from a place where 
such iu f hi cnee was obvious. The evidence of this alien culture 
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rould lie defined as the wort of a stoiUMising, Irrigating, metal¬ 
working people, wjio established irrigation systems wherever they 
settled, left behind them etone remains, and! often were working 
gold ns wejl it,*, the baser metals. 1 

The highly civilized strangers were concentiated more especially 
in tin' region (jsst if Java ns fur as Timor; in Celebes; in the 
Moluccas' iiiul in the Philippines imd Kottho:- s, In the island-, 
of Sumba, Boti. Snvu. Timor, and elsewhere in this region, they 
have left belli ml them many traces of their presence- Sumlia i 
remarkable for tin mun l.«: r and nature of its dolmens; and it i* 
to !jc hoped that ft more detailed description of them than wo 
iiosiiLSS at nrrsrnt will sonit d&y \n- fcirtbiNitning 1 ^ T\\e w ^ u le 
of the region of thr Sunda Islands needs a survey : for practically 
nothing fa known of some of the lands such us Flores, arid existing 
necoujits dale hack many decades- The region west of Timor 
is of great importance in the general study nf the history ol 
civilization, for many of the people are of Polynesian type, so 
that it must have been colonized bv Polynesians on their wav to 
Hu; Pacific.* In the islands cast of Timor traditions tell of the 
coming from the west of I lie founders of villages, bringing with 
them sacred clones around which the village cults arc centred- 
Thu unity of the culture of these islands can hardly lie questioned 
and nil signs point to the west as the place of origin. 

In Celebes th< two region* of Central Celebes mid Mmnhnsisa 
were select erl for study. Muck of Ike island is still unknown, 
and other i*arts have long Ixreti under Hindu and Mohammedan 
influence. 1 In “The Mesolithic Culture of Indonesia "evidence wi 
produced to show that the megalithic remains of Central Celebes 
were Hit* work of strangers, who also taught lhe people where they 
settled to grow tkeir food by means of irrigation, Sims- this 
book wins written, lleer A. C.'Krnyl, well-known to ethnologists 
jw n worker in the livid in Indonesia, has found further traces of 
these stranger*., and is now engaged in writing an account of his 
new discoveries. lie accepts the conclusions that I tiad arrived 
at: and in a preliminary account of hit discoveries he states i 
** On the wav bv winch tliese strangers moved llunugh Central 
Ceh-lws, they liAvr left unmistakable traces of their presence, 
tiartly m the form of stone images, dolmens, monoliths and phallic 
emblems, and pfirtlv in the shape of u number of pottery urns 
buried in the ground in w hich they put the M hr* of their cremated 
ikud.”* The civilisation of Min&hassa is likewise ascribed bv 
native tradition to stranger *; twople who sometimes placed ‘heir 
dead in rock-rut tombs, sometimes in large monoliths hollowed 
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out nt tlji 1 tup, who made htirji?.* images, rani in tunny rr-ipects 
showed signs of a high form of civilization. 

In t he Moluccas there is evidence of the coming of a stone-using 
population into certain islands. These people left behind them 
■toiler hoage*. and other trace* of :t eiviiiiianon similar to tluit of 
the archaic uvUiv-tlion of Oceania. In Lunin of the tMtilippim s, 
the culture of the llontoc, Igo rot ami (fugno tribes is ascribed 
to wonderful ubiaarR. who came from the sky and taught them 
all they know, including the use of stone, the working of metals, 
and terraced irrigation. The island of Nias ahio tins a high form 
of civilization, including the use of stone, irrigation and metal¬ 
working. The evidence discussed in "The Mcgaiithie Culture of 
ludoiioin " supports the conclusion tlud these people owe their 
civilization to a cultural intlm-ncc similar to that responsible for 
progress elsewhere in the region. 

This \y U men- summary' nf the evident* for the former existence 
of a highly driUzcd people- in tin: more backward parts of the 
archipelago. For further information Hit tender referred to 
“Tlu> Mega!iLine Culture of Indonesia," where Hie matter is 
studied in detail. 

H is now necessary to nnisuli-r those places revealing traces 
of Indian uiid other definitely alien mJlucnecs, siirh ua South 
Celebes*, .lata and Sumatra. What evidence do they afford uf 
lln presence of the archaic diilization T To answer this question 
it would he iwcwsnry to know wlmi were tSic relationships between 
the civilization of (lit Hindus oi Java mid tile ufclinic civilization 
of Other places. It is certain that the two Jmve certain dementi 
in common, such us irrigation, the working of metals and stouc- 
carving. Hul in oije rwjKet it possible to distinguis h between 
tlie Hindu civilization of Java and that responsible for cultural 
pnigress m Oceania; (he Hindus of Java never made mcgalitbic 
tnmii]meats of the dolmen or statu: circle type. In India also, ns 
will be si-cu m the next chapter. the crccliou ul dolmens and atone 
I'irrles antedated i he so-ciillnl Hindu civilization by an unknown 
jn rii-d of time. li. therefore, dolmens or stone circles exist in 
regions that wen; Inter ■ lornimilrd ity the Hindus it is pi-nimble 
that the iirsL eiviliiiitiuii of such place* was similar to that which 
produced the advance in culture ufoLlier parts of the archipelago, 
and that the Hindu civilization wns u later arrival. 

It has long been known that dolmens wist iu Sumha. an island 
cast ot Java, and that tn ot her islands near by, such tvi Roti 
Savu and Timor, monuments of large: stones have been found* 
together with other iigm of the former existence 0 f a higldv 
dt?v < '"M civilization, 01 Inti year, dolmens Ilihv been discovered 
1,1 ',V ** »*« 03 "I'ap** vi Polynctian type ; ■*» in this island. 
whM;l, < frc,m the Drift centuries of our era, was Lhc heado uniter* 
of Hinduism in Inxhmeria, relic., of the civilization of megalith- 

* 1 ow* Uik ia/oftniitiaa tg Hitr EnyL 
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builder* have been found* In vurionn parts of Sumatra remain-, 
testify to tlit* influence of people far highi_T in civilization t\mi\ the 
prevail iid militants St.it nr. of I Jie>c mu ulus an uiulouLti Jly 
Hindu, but in tht Passu mah lands, inland from tlcnkuku, Mr, 
II O Forht> saw som- sculptured stones of unknown origin* 
“Some of the interesting object* in the Pit&uutiuh Lauds 
nTv the sculptured Bm res found iu s^« many parts of iL TT It han 
been thought that these images were of Hindu origin, bul Mr. 
Forbes states that this is not so. They an? carved in the form 
of human figures in a (Mature between bitting and hneeding. 
fcl Each figure has a groove down iu back and they kid apparently 
stood on n hat pedestal, with their backs towards one vent re_ 
with t in' ir facts more or )c** accurately towards the cardinal 
point* of ihe crutiproih The feature* of ML four are of tJir wimt 
type of euimtcnance; but Die ni^' now living tit this region did 
no! farm that model* and it is equally beyond question that the 
Hindu features are not represented* ... if these stones are not 
the work of the Hindus they must have bee si carved by cither 
tiic people in the district or hy foreign sculptors. If by Pas- 
sumahera,. did They depict their own features ur those of another 
FraeV Hut who these fn reign mhnhilanf ^ of the Passumah were, 
whence t hese foreign artificers cjinir iuut for whitf I hese sculpt tires 
were usesi, is shrouded m deep mystery. It is quite certain also 
that lla present inhabitants could not conceive. much less execute, 
btich Work of art. . . ." M Thc only cundution is Unit n siipcrim 
mac, |SH^s?iiiig eDii^dcrabJc knowledge as id refined task-, and 

with Ux-luiteul skill pot pass* -icd by the ruilivr., , >j iliiv \*krt *■ i 

the island fit present, occupied this region; but who !lir> were 
and when they dwelt here is absolutely shrouded in oblivion* 11 s 
II is fortunately 1 havt not been able to collect any more rvichnee 
of the presence of pa*t dviliiitions in Sumatra; hilt the wind* 
of Mr Forbes make it clear that stom-working fi t rouge ts were 
wjmdt'fing about the island nt wmc imkrmvm hiiiv in tin - pa^l. 

Another region of which Utile known e> that of Southern 
Celebes* Although highly riviLhed* nut much lias been writtoai 
of the country that k accessible to me. Seemingly,, however 
the people of i he archaic civil i 7,1 1 fon nWist have Lxrtin there ; fur, 
ih Lin ir work un (Vicin'^* tile Fuhhiils Sartisiu rejioil a storm circle, 
or. rather, i circle of-stone, surround! ng two nwk on Un vtn red 
Iktenteiig Peak. 2 So Dir I am aware, no mcgalithic remain - 
hnvc been detected m the Malay Peninsula, eroept tho^c described 
by Mr. Ivor Evans in Negri Semlhlnu* Unfortunalely it s* nut 
easy tu eutuc to a decision about Mu.hi ; fur what arc potaibly 
ancient remains arc now part of a Mohammedan tomb. 1 

Sketch MoJj No. H ^frawfl that tho bwUdmg of mtgubthic mrniu- 
riicnk, the practice of irrigation, tlic making of atone statues aud 
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the working of inclnb siir, in Indonesia. closely associated, which 
suggests (hut itt. earliest cicUbudioii was akin to the archaic 
Hviliznlion of Oceania , 1 In Indonesia this Archaic civilization 
iiu lxwn overlain in places in’ Hindu and other culture?, which, 
although similar i» some Wpects, difler in ethers, chiefly in ihr 
absence of mrgulilhie itioiwmenlit, uni’ll m dolmen*, *Um"c circles 
iviui rack-cut tombs. 

Tile overlap of (he Hindu civi ligation is obvious in Java, 
Sumatra, and Smith Cdrbes. Bat it is even to he observed 
in the region just west of Timor. For in Ihr island of Savti us 
well m In other localities, traditions tell of the coming of Javanese, 
llmt is Hi ml 11 princc-swi. Hindu influence can even Ik detected 
in tin* fmiadatltm of tin civil; ration of some of the tribes or Borneo, 
In l his inland the people of the interior have been raised from the 
food-gathering stage tiv the influence of one group, Liu Kay an 
snui tlicirkinjimn, who hove travelled across the ishmd from south 
to north. It will In n«*ttaiy Inlet toinmirc 10 . to the pmvenonre 
of the Kay an ; for time present it is to 1 * rioted that they m-rr 
preceded in the centre of the island b> people who left Wiirid 
them, on the kinks of taiirn- of the rivers, curved stone remains of 
11 hi tin warknm ii 5 t hl|i . 1 

It is evident thnt the overlapping of the Hindu nod the archaic 
ernhTOtiQQ in Indonesia 1 ms caused complication;. that will need 
u Ufa veiling, but they may in* ignored when supporting Hie thesis 
llmt Lhe study of culture-sequences in any are* show* that the first 
food-prod urine communities went usually ‘more highly cm tilted than 
those that immediately followed. This is certainly lhe case in 
those places studied in “The Hcgnlithir Culture of Indonesia." j( 
ih also obviously so in Sumatra, In Java I lie Hindu crriliation 
wevs immensely superior to that of the native* occupying tins wm* 
regions after their departure, Wallace describes ruins nt Vlotljo- 
jvnhil t tilf Anciehl i-npiliU nf wuX Java. Tire riiins be uaw dgti- 
nistctl of two lofty brick manat's aj>|iarcnjly the tides of a gateway. 
“The ertremr perfection and beauty of iLe brickwork astonished 
me. The bricks are exceedingly fine and hard, ’with sharp angles 
and trm surfings, They nn: laid with gmit exactru'sa, without 
visible mortar or cement, yet somehow fastened togvlla r so that 
Hie joint* arc hardly perceptible, and someltniM the two inrihera 
tBBiw* in si most hi comprehensible manner, Such admirable 
brickwork ! have never seen before or since. . . , Traces of 
buildings exist for many miles in every direction, and idmo*t 
cy(Ty rond and pnlh shows n foundation of brickwork Ixmcaih 
it the paved reads *if Hie old c-ny .' 4 He merit nms another ruin 
LiitiL he saw. " The size of (hi* structure in about flO ft 
s-piare by 20 ft. high, and as the traveller cornea suddenly 
upon it oil a small cU-vation by the rood-side, overshadowed by 
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gigantic trees, overrun with plants. and creeper*. and closely 
backed by the gloomy forest f be Iv. struck by the solemnity and 
plirtiut&qur beauty of the scene ami is led to ponder on tiiu strange 
hir of progress, which looks so like rrtrogre^igit and which in 
go many distant (Tarts of the world has rstrnni noted nr driven 
out a highly artistic and cointructive mer, lo make room far one 
which, iis far a m we can judge, is very far its inferior/' , » . 
11 Sculptured hgures abound; and the ruins of forts, palaces, 
bating aqueducts. and temples can be everywhere traced. - . . 
One is overwhelmed by the contemplation of these in mi nimble 
sculptures, worked with delicacy and irti&ti® feeling in u Jtortl, 
mtnictablr, buhytfe rock, imd"all found in one Lropical island. 
What could have been the state of society, what the amount of 
population, what the means of aiibdstcnce which rendered such 
gigantic works possible* wDI, [jcrliaps, ever remain a mystery ; 
and it is o wc/ndcrful example of the power of religious ideas m 
social life, that jn the very country where, 500 years ago, 
these grand -works were being yearly executed, the mbahi taut* 
now only build rude houses of bamboo and thfttrh, anil look upon 
theve relics of their forefathers with ignorant aniatotneAt, ftfi the 
undoubted! production of jdants or demons.** 1 

Peoples such ns the Tingubn of the Philippines have tradition* 
reaching buck to times when they were in contact with a higher 
vivili^tioii- The Ibik-tolcs relate to a people that lived in the 
sky, but connected with their own ancestors, whose material 
culture, although similar in many rrripcct-s to that of the pn :-erd- 
day tribe, was more elaborate. * The use of gold and ieivrlt 
seems to have been common in the old times; the hitter arc 
seldom seen in the district to-day, but the use of hits of gold in 
the various ceremonies is fttU common* while earrings of g"[d or 
i^ppcr arc among Lhe most prized posscHlmti of the women/ 1 
Evidently these jicoplr of the old times nrr regarded as human 
beings by the present-day TinguLan t 11 They appear rather ns 
generalised heroes whose life and dmb represent that of an 
Earlier period, magnified and rxtollcdi by succeeding gencTnliuns/’ 1 
Apparently thbic old times are connected in some way with otit- 
side influences that brought in glnm* [wrcclain and agate beads* 
as well as old Chinese jars, which are not of native make,* The 
tradition?, of the people *«m to go lmck to time* before they 
pbteessed terraced imgalion for rice, and when doniestirated 
animals were unknown. Mr. Cole states that the tides of f he 
early period are Jurated at Kndakyapjui arid Ko&diumn* which 
are stated nt one time to l*c in the *ky p and nt another aL Abm, 
Just north of the tattooed IgortiL It is important to potr riuit 
in tiic tales of the early" period centred round these village* " the 
terraced fields and the rice culture ace<mijMmyihg them, which 
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to-day occupy n prerinmms&t place in the coortoitiic life of thr 
people, life nowhere menlirxied. On the other hand, the }^in$- 
jmddttn, or mountain rice, assumes a place of great important 1 *. 
Reference to the cultivation of the knit nil seem to indicate t hat 
the ” hoe culture,” which is still practised to n limited extent, 
took the place of agriculture.” 1 Tliis is *11 important sUlrmnit, 
for it seenw to contradict the evidence already adduced. 

A country tlnit really twbngs to the Indonesian culLure-cyde is 
Cambodia. It reveals the remains of u civilization, founded liy 
immigrants from India, width excite* I hr wonder of every one 
who sees its majestic mins. Its authors, colled the Khmer, wens 
overwhelmed by advancing bodies of people from Yun-mui, 
member* lit III.- great Tat-Simn jpiup. which has given so ninny 
ruling families to tins part of Asia. There are many muaiiu, of 
this mighty civilization in Cambodia * for cxuiupte tile temple of 
Angkor UVil, This immense building is constructed of sandstone 
brought from quarries distant souse twenty-five miles Stum' 
of the blocks are of great vile, weighing more tltsm right tuns, 
and, though no cement was used, they arc fitted together with 
so nice au accuracy t hat u line traced on a piece of paper laid ov er 
the junction between two stones is a* straight as though it twit 
been ruled. What the merlin n kail contrivances could have been 
by means of wliich these huge blocks of stone were nil, traiw- 
ported to the site selected for the temple. And hoisted into their 
destined placr* in l hr teiupk, is a riddle to which ir would bv no 
means L* easy to supply so, answer. The a mount of human 
labour at tlie disposal of the (itvliilcds mud luive been "northern.*, 
mid the civilization which inspired such designs and could carry 
them into suwcsafitl execution must have attained to a rery high 
standard. 

11 Even nwre astonishing than the titanic character or lit# ruin* 
is the wealth uf beautiful detail whicli they display. Almost every 
individual stone in - urhm.dy carved. Stature ’of immense pro¬ 
portions. figures of Buddha, uf giants ami kings, of lions, dragon*, 
and fabulous monsters abound. The bss-ndieb show procession* 
uf warriors mounted on birds, nr* horses, tiger*. elephants, ami 
mi legendary animals combats between tin: king or the aprs and 
the king of tiie angels, bouts filled with long-beardid rower-. aumt; 
of them dressed in the Chinese fashion, <-ock-fights, women at pkv 
with their little ones, soldiers armed with Ik»ws, with javelins, 
sabres, and halberds, and innumerable other secure. The men 
who wrought these carvings must have been iius-ir-sscd with a 
veritable passion for Artistic presentiment, bv a love of art for its 
own aakc such as would wsmi to argue a degree uf intellectual 
refinement, which lias no counterpart- among the pennies of tfig 
Hindu-Chinese peninsula in our own day."* Angkor Thotn. 
great Angkor, the capital of this forgotten empire, was on a 
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similaT scale to the great temple. ba Jutfged by the gigantic 
mtmins which they luw® bequeathed to m— the expression Jit 
once of a tremendous energy anil of a passionate Jove of art— 
thr KJuncrs must have been a wonderful people, and such a people 
cannot fail to have a marvel Ions ami inspiring history. Wliat 
that sfcnry wns wr know not* end perhaps shill I never know, " 1 
The dvilfestion is gout: 11 The mountains ate inhabited for the 
most part by aboriginal tribes of u very low sLnuilfml of chiliaation 
who (pro time immemorial have been pillaged and enslaved by 
that motif advanced ncighboure.’ 13 t 

The cultural history of Indonesia has, therefore, lieen of the 
same nature as that of other parts of the region : the first food* 
producing people were more nighty civilised than the trilie* of 
the present day. When the old dvuisatums passed away mAliing 
rrjilHCcd them; only where Lhcir influence extended lias cultural 
progress taken place ; in the rest of the region there is stagnation* 
Indonesia presents a novel problem in that the early influence 
waii due tn at least two distinct cultural movements, These 
culture^ in their broad outlines, both come under the heading of 
the Archaic Civilisation, and, as such, stand in direct contract 
with the cultures of the other pccples of the arclirpelagfr* It is 
po^btt, therefore, to state with confidence that I he first develop- 
silent of culture in Indonesia was the work of people whoirricotecL 
used stone for making moimmmU, and worked metals, that 
only in the places visited hy such people have the native* advanced 
in culture. These curly civilizers con he divided into two group 
on the basis of the types of structures Mint they executed—the 
earlier group erected imgalitkte monuments sudi as dulroens ami 
stone circles; the second group constructed templi# of well- 
kin iwn India11 types# 

In another way these two waves can \ye distinguished- For 
the earlier group, eomrsponding to tin? colonizers of the Fmatte* 
seems to have introduced the practice of irrigation for Uni culti¬ 
vation. 11 Rice-growing, the staple form of culture by litigation* 
probably nirnc in with the Hindus about the bo ginning of our era ; 
and the growing of tans has been mostly superseded, this plant 
being only uged in times of scarcity* 

The conducted, therefor seem* to emerge that the early 
civilization, biased on taro-growing spread out into the Pacific# 
but that the civifizntinn based oil rare-growing did not penetrate 
so far. This is in agreement with the ixmclusinu arrival ni with 
regard to the history of the Pacific, namely, Lluit after ^ period 
when communication with the west was free, there camc a time 
wild! intercourse was severed. Apparently the sprrad uf Huidu 
civilization took place after this sevennice, 
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CHAPTER VI 

CULTITBE-SEQUENTF, INDIA 

A S the survey I ms pnwedd* l hr problems in be solved bvt 
become mow complicated, The unity of the rjritizntion 
of North America was evident on the tads of muirc- 
grmving ; that of Gei-ania wns aUo ervtr to unde refund on the has is 
of the food-plants tliat the Polynesian* brought with them. In 
Indonesia it was hard to discover aiiy such simple formula in 
cxpUrtAtiun of the foundations of rivi fixation. For it was dear 
t|mt at least two important ¥nves of migration hud swept ovet 
the region ut difforont time*, both of which luid played a part 
m dviHzmg the native food gathering tribes. Such ' difficulties 
m India. TIus country, ns IS wdl known, has been 
subjrcUa frum time iimnrtn orial to diverse cultural influences. 
When hifitorkal records begin, about mi em:., active trade had 
existed between India and the West for several centuries* 1 Tin- 
< ReH.% of -itch constant intercourse must have been profound* 
CivilijatloJI in India, once implanted* was not allowed to re main 
isolated, m in North America : fresh stimuli repeatedly led to new 
developmerits Tlus makes it Impracticable nt this atatjc in the 
argument to study the history of Indian culture on the same lines 
os Llml of North America* for the establishment of culture- 
sequences would involve an examination of the nuntciii|toniuroys 
rations of the west. Consequently I shall eonjlnr ttiyidf to 
Hsr attempt to *krtr that its tijst food-producing civilization wui 
rundsmmtaUy sittular to the ate hide civilizations of Indonesia, 

< lemma and North America; Unit it was booed ou irrigation* 
iTOae-workmgj pottcry-irmiiiig B and me tub working. At Use 
tune attention will be railed to the fact that, in several parti of 
India mitt of low culture live in region* Ml of remains of 
vanished civilizations. 

it b now ktimni that India luiul a well-developed mlcnlittfe 
*i£r - w in eh was fnlfowed by A phav wit h cultural characteristics 
analogous Lo t hose of the Neolithic Apr of Europe. This pre¬ 
historic dvibsatiem was diaiacteriml by thr practice of w 
uulture by meatus of terraced irrigation. Unfortunately 1 have 
not been uMc to find liiiflldcntly precise data for the construction 
01 ft ma P 10 mdieate the distribution of irrigation in India v 
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hence I cannot sav anything with regard Lo ib* general cultural 
association*. It Ik certain, nevertheless, Hurt fhese early people 
werf irrigators, who LcR betind them lerrai.^ rcvi i ttwi 
with rough atone walls; near which wen* great accuniulalUiiis 
of pottery, bones ot bovine animals, tanks made by dam¬ 
ming streams, and shallow troughs hollowed out in the recti, 
which vrt-ro apparently used for crushing corn."* One of flu- 
chief centres of these people was at Bcllsry. 2 where many settle¬ 
ments law Ixtn discovered. It was the richest, district studied 
by the late Bruce Foote, to whom is due w> much of the knowledge 
of Indian prehistory. Sketch Map No. 9, which is Used on those 
df Bruce Vuotc and Mnnii, shows that the settlements of ^Llu st 
curly ixcnilr were moitily concentrated in the bessif of Llim Kisliui Vv ( 
Hi vet, wad especially in the Bdlary district- They were on the 
tops of hills, together with terraces and workshops for the stone 
implements then in me,* On Kupgnl Hill, in the lieliary 
district, |) miles nnrth-casl of tile North Hill at Bdlary, is the 
ino*l important ncolilhic site in the country, which contained u 
large implement factoty. “ The summit of the pci*k roiisisls of 
great masses of rock forming a kind of keep in which arc several 
good rock-shelters. The actual summit Is Inaccessible without 
a ladder some 20 to 30 ft. high, and with the upper port of the 
hill forms a very defensible citadel. The citadel includes three 
linehet*. the lowest of which is kept up by a rough stone revet¬ 
ment, In the rock shelters tlierc arc several polished places on 
the lock iloor formed probably by grinding groin with flat mealing 
stones. Alongside the small stream flowing down the sloping 
valley between two small tanks and about half-way down brtwrcii 
tile t wo tanks. 1 observed no less than seven large granite blocks 
which luul evidently been used for domestic purposes but were 
partly broken. On the second big linchit lay as oval trough 
polished hy use and into which a bote hud beep worked at a later 
time, such as one sees nowadays in stone ricc-niorliirs.' , . - 
Although tile lower part* of the Kupgal are not nmrally scarped, 
they are so steep ou all sides except tin norUi-rast tlml 11 icy 
could have been very easily defended against any a>sailanta 
from below. The inhabited'parts of lb old settlement would 
seem to have been the citadel and its I indicts and the little shfdlpw 
volley which stoms down eastward from ihc very rocky summit. 
The soil of this little valley mostly consists of made-ground held 
up in several places by low retaining walla earrinl across as if to 
form tiny tanks by pointing back the little rill which during thr 
rants flowed down wvm the top. The Hi tic walls *ri hunt of 
smallish stones without any mortar. Below tliem arc little 
sloping surfaces, some covered with grosses, others bare or rough 
from the trampling of cattk when wet. Near to the pmnt at 
wliich the great dyke cuts across the axis of tine UUle valley* the 
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RTOiin4 ratta sudden y at 11 wtew> angle und become quit* rugged 
5KS£ ha1iit fl koft. af ,d all traces o| such t J. an end?^ 
rhift (rtttonenl MS to have been toft undisturbed fom the 
day it wu ahaitclunnl. " From tlwi great number of implements 
I pneurad during my first visit to this port of the hill, I came lo 
the conclusion that; this old celt factory laid nterr before been 

SA,T ( ,Afc ^ W i'rt« in the SSwffSfiS 

w^ t K ‘« remained m much the same addition as it had 

t . b>> **? oM ***£ wb * “^"doned the munufortmr 

KS pmUbly 1,1 «**W* of the advoiir- 

m *>f the iron industry/ * 

This <Wm>tior. of the site at Knpgul b reminiscent of those 

w,ct< .9* nnp, * nt ? bui| *t«™<*s P ami*1 *,h#j 

who mad/errors f U il *' Ill< i P 6 ^ were irrigators 

who made termers, for the remarks of Brace Foote make it clear 

lull oidv the maker?, of the jrelished stone implements could 

rhcL ohV Z32Sf*f£* thU ******* of tSJeed irrigation. 

)V\T ol ', ! t fWollth .^ foll f "«/* mrfallurgbta, uncording to Bruce 
l oo e. He np that the North or "f«r" HHi at Bellaiy had 
on it cnnsidrr.iliIt- traces of an old settlement of the molitliic 
smelfin ^ w ‘ tb nidi t‘*d ton v of t he commencement of an iron 

“hSh rieh“ S |“ pe ° f 'T ,U « nntI of frnfimrnta of 

This *™*** must 

, "rought there by human ogenrv, for there an m > j«n 

hnv/b^n 0 Sei 0r !' ,Ati ° n °A "l* f ™' wWch «* »» CtSl 

which ii «, n ni l (l nearest imtnrol source from 

quartzite beds 0 fd! obtlliuwl ,n the great hit-mat ite 

* “**, f <*ipper mountain located tight miles to the 

sonth-wratwarcL The assumption of <hr- exist*,™ of m, ir m! 

murreri^b^'r m ^* 19 .f lw,,itbie *elHt*ni:iit is supported hv the 
occurrence m it of a small pottery t uver.- suitable in *Jianc for the 

Bgr. **<* w«uS or the 

Bnice Foote's account of the Belli rv “Face " Hill K riH.. n ,« n f 
*m.u»;u»-,ton Ago-tf l^blUw2Eai«M^S 
tine Age. if any distinction at oil can be made between them for 
ST„’r «? > J -'“ «' ™lt«« occur ,n th«l* .iK - h, 
mm* f h ««e w, fh which Iron objects of all kim'u are 

n i ,d 'il 1 *7 03ri( *»tiaii wlicii exposed to d.m r 
- *' , m v t , y dumbly din meter of the pottery- the iron n,™ 

Kun P ^m llil ti ‘ e T l y,, f ttn<it - v ” f;t kh ' jt evident 
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Tilt close connexion Ijetweco the so-ealU-tJ neolithic and iron 
agra of prehistoric India is shown in quotations inch ns the follow¬ 
ing- ” About twelve miles south-east of Anantspur town, close 
to the village of Miishtunt. on the high mod to Cuddopoh. in on 
old site at the southern end of the granite hill there occurring, is 
iv neolithic seLGcment to which an iron-age settlement apparently 
succeeded, traces of the latter I wing numerous in the shape of 
black iron slag scattered about the surface on w hich remain also 
large quantities of tmp fragments, probably the rubbish of a 
cell factory, . , . Much comminuted pottery accompanied tin 
neolithic remains, chic 11 v of the red and black and saimoo-coloured 
varieties and of excellent quantity," 1 Another region where the 
neolithic mid iron plwsre of dviliseation are closely associated i* 
tint of the Sheravny Hills in the Salem district. “ The Shernvoy- 
proved themselves even richer in rnines of the iron lluui til 
the neolithic age, hut all the remains found were derived from 
graves, ’ kiat vacua,’ which are vary numerous on the western 
and northern sides of Lhc plateau." ■ 

The following quotation gives some idea of the cultural stage 
of these early people: 11 Of very great interest are two earthen¬ 
ware figures of women found on Soot forth estate by my son-in-law. 
Mr Herbert W. Lccming, when digging a trench for the foundation 
of a wall. The special interest attaching to these figures is due 
to the unique style of head-dress they show —rutindy, having their 
hair dressed in short ringlets all round the liend, and wearing high 
combs un Lhc top. , . . The finding of these little female figures 
with such on elaborate style of hairdressing throws light upon 
the- use of a neck-rest unearthed in un old iron-age site on the 
north bank of the Can very Hirer npposite the town of Tirumo 
Kodlu Narsipur in Mysore and just below the Ssuvgram, or junction 
with the Kahani, or Kamila River, The use of a neck-rest was 
essential if the women desired to preserve I heir curls intact wjicn 
sleeping, which they doubtless did, a practice in which they are 
followed hv some of the present-day Brahmin ladies on certain 
special occasions.” * 

It hi usual to distinguish between the ” neolithic ” mid “ iron 

E diaws of this early civilization- The matter hangs on the pot tery, 
jut apparently no real means exists of distinguishing the various 
types, Ill the words of Bruce Foolr, the early civiliiwt ion can 
lie divided into four stages: “ Four suuh ages sicm rccogrii ruble: 
the neolithic, the over lap of the stone and iron ages, the soft (£1 
proper, and the pratohistdrie age. This assignment to detetmined 
position of antique pottery is of necessity only it tentative P»- 
cecding, for 1 litre is under present circumstances nn ibrauu 
certainty fur judging the age of the pottery by mere collocation 
with ncoitlhic implements which does not in many cases prove the 
actual neolithic origin of the vessels ar sherds remaining, liie 
facies of the typical neolithic pottery will, I believe, turn out to 
i Id, lost. Wd.riM,!!- * “* 
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tie dull-coloured and rough-surfaced with but little decoration, 
w hernia the true iron-age vessel i& distinguished by showing rich 
colour* ami highly polished stirfura with. In some cjim-*, elaborate 
and artUtio mouldings. There hud Ircen a development in the 
potter's art which then attained a stage of very red beauty. This 
was probably before the great Afynsi invasion, undrr which the 
potter % craft came to be despised and neglected* m it is nowaday 
to a very grenL extent, evidenced by the great plainness ud 
often absolute ugliness of the present-day pottery. 1 

Mr, Bruce Foote himself is of the opinion that no real gap 
separated the two phases. 1,1 In tin 1 third ftiigr uf prehistoric 
dviUmiloii Lht art of smelting and working iron was introduced, 
and gave it the name of the Early Iron Age. Thi* was the greatest 
advance made in arts and crafts sinrt mnii’a Jirst nppeofuce on 
the earth. The much greater ease and rapidity with wlueh 
weapons and toots of greatly improved quality could be produced 
by the working of iron, caused tlic monufocture of stone imple¬ 
ments of the Larger and mare expensive kind to be given up in 
very great measure. From this evidence afforded by several old 
sites in the Deccan and Mysore,, it is a very rcaw^njijjle inference 
that the iron workers were the direct successors and probably 
lineal descendants of the neolithic people- . « . in fact, the 
ages overlapped. 1 " * 

hi view of the intimate fdationship between these two phases 
of culture, I shidl group them together as the Archnse Civitizn- 
tion of Indio, This cSvilimtion was characterised by irrigation, 
mvttery-making, metal- 1 working, and uIho p art will now be Mmwu, 
by the use of stone for construction. 

The people of the archaic civiUsation in Indin constructed 
! ntgal i t hie m mm nun ts— -do tm rm arid stone circle bdng especially 
mijmrmiv ranging from the valley of tin Xrrbmhla to Ca|a- 
Comorin. 1 They ors found in the Pahii. HUE in the Mi dura district h 
in the bhemvoy tiills of the Salem district. in Coimbatore, Malabar, 
Cootg, Hyderabad, and elsewhere* tis i^ evident from Sketch Map 
No,©. 4 These megaliths are often large, the following being a 
description, by Mr. W id house* of one in a cemetery at Ptmuuioitry, 
)* k i ween Salem ami Coimbatore: JJ In Lhr centre of the cemetery 
wjv, placed* u’v if it were the chief, the highest of :di the tumbi, 
A vast obdiskdike atone, 13 ft. by til. towering above nil thr 
others, stood at its head; green shapeless masses formed the 
circle ; thr heap of stones within hud disappeared, and the 
rhamlxT beneath was laid hare, on one 4idc to the bottom. . - . 
The chamber; 10 ft. deep, as mnuy wide, and somewhat more 
in length, was farmed os four enormous dabs* placed two at the 
ends and one at each iidt; and --va-. divided length-wise by a 
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port ition-slab, somewhat less in depth, Into * u '(i nniiii coin part- 
mints, which were again ianahldinnliy subdivided by stilt lower 
tinbt, thus dividing tile whole chamber into four compartnU'iit.s 
at tin bottom, which was paved with great slabs, A eolmwtl 
capstone had been Iniit over the chamber," 1 No datnSkd 'ludy 
of these remain# has yet tecu produc-d. The writer who as yet 
has given most information is Colonel Meadows Taylor, who 
describes the megaliths of Southern India, and says trial (hey 
lie south of a line running from Bdlnry to N'Sffiur. 1 in *onie 
parts of tlic country, a* near Ildlary arul Nimuil. they abound, 
some of them of great sire, " being composed of blocks of stone, 
vsy difficult, nav, impossible, to remove them without mechanical 
assistance, both'as to the size of the stones which compose t he 
outer rings of the tumuli, and also the large Slabs which form the 
inner eel! or tomb, wherein the body or horns nrr placed, 1 he 
diameter of some of these larger tumuli is from OU to i!) ft.; others 
again are much smaller, and on these a much In# ammutt of 
labour has bwn bestowed. The depth of ^onic of the largo ones 
ii verv considcnhlr. You first dig ! hmugh a mound of from U 
to S ft. deep, outcropping nnd bounded by Ihcse Immense circle 
atones, which brings you to the level of the ground about. Whi n 
you dig down again some A or 10 ft. you reach the regular tomb, 
which is composed of eight Immense slabs of gneiss or granite, 
forming an ctudosEire of 8 or ft ft. long, and V or 3 hrrrn.f. giving a 
total depth from the top of the mmm<( to the bottom o: ironi to 
to SO ft." * 

The great concentration of dolmens round Belkry, the place 
most densely occupied in the archaic nyiiiwuion, jn tignifk-md, 
;_127 dolmens having been reported in Lhk district. 1 which givr# 
nn idea of I In extent of the settlement. It con te vein from Lhe 
sketch map that the distribution of mrgalithie monuments agrees 
with those of neolithic and iron-age sites. For this reason, find 
I wen i nr of the irknlitv of the remains found in tin tombs with 
those of the nnrhuic civilization »f India, it is U-giUtnaLc to con¬ 
sider these graves ns those uf I he early people, 

MeguHthic monument# arc at ill erected by n-ilnn bites -f 
India and Burma, ihe Kiinunba. born L Ilhii, Munite binoo, 
Khnri. and Southern China bring pmuiincut among them ; but 
iti mi case of tin- size characteristic of Ihe prehistoric 1 phase of 
civilization. The cu Ituresequence of early and late in mcgidithie 
monuments thus shows that Ihe earliest known crumples are 
the largest, The low of culture in the ease of trite- that build 
megaliths Is nUo well shown hi the fact that the pirvini -day 
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of the |>eoplc of the nicliaie civilization lm only survival id 
diminished measure* 

Although it is not intended to establish nay culture-sequences 
for the whole of India, yet it h useful to realise that, in many 
partt of the country, they give the same results as dsewbere. 

The prescnt-nlay tribes of Southern India do not usually display 
iiny tendency to construct stone monuments. On the summit* 
uf the Nil girl Hills, near which live the Tothis* are cairm* circle 
and burrows containing pottery, adorned with figures of animals, 
such a* the buffalo* horse, sheep, c&meh elephant, leopard (?), 
pig (?), low-country Ini Hock with hump, none of which miiniuk 
are mentiuned in the Tods lefe&dii. 1 Tlue relationship between 
thfr makers of these mouuiticiits and the TihI&a Uicnxsclves is 
speculative. Rivers says : ** If we could accept the view that the 
cairns, barrow^ and cromlechs of the Niigiri Hills were the work 
of the ancestors of the Todiw, we should have At oMe further 
evidence that the Totbw luive degenerated from a lugher culture. 
We rfmtdd have an example of a people who once used, if they 
did not mukt\ pottery* show ing artistic aptitudes which they have 
now entirely lost. Hie Toda now procures his pottery from 
another race, and. so long as tills in of the kind prescril^d by 
custom, he U wholly indifferent to it* artistic aspect, I doubt if 
there exists anywhere in the world n people so devoid of jrsthetic 
or Is, and if the Xilgiri monuments are Llir work uf their ancestor, 
the movement backwards in this department of life must tiave been 
very great/’- Thus., a f^ople of u low level of material culture 
live in ^ district lUlrd with remains of n fairly high civilization. 
Tliis is another example of a common feature uf the whole of the 
region covered by n Legal it hie monument* 

An inlexestiiig ease is that of theta Nagpur, where live the 
Morulas who are closely connected with megrdithic mormmrnt.^ 
of which vyt cemeteries arc reported in sonic places** The 
Mcmda* claim to liave migrated into Chula Nagpur, and *av that 
people called the A-vuras. who were there before them, arc ms 

S ensible for certain remains. It is said that ** Evidence in 
c shiipc uf remains of smelling places and slags of iron, onuumiih, 
implements and vessels made of copper* foundations of extmor- 
tlmarily large but compare tivdy thus bricks, remains of pottery 
and burial urns, U gradually Accumulating, and would seem to 
bear out the Muntia tradition of the previous occupation of it 
large portion, if not the whole* of the iLmchi ili^iiet by tm ancient 
people who used copier and subsequently iron, and who had 
evolved n comparatively much higher culture thou the Morulas 
who claim tu luirVC ousted them/ 1 * In RaridiL Roy bus found 
* 4 hcic utid there villages containing remains of ven ancient brick 
buildings, stone l cm pic* anti sculptures, cinerary urns and huge 
bfoha and columns of sculptured %to ues, large tanks mostly lilted 

1 RHwn L 7l£. 1 Rivnn L 715. 
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,m, which m* oil locally attributed to an anrienl Jiwrle railed 
tL • Awns; . . . Indeed on inspection r f the sn-Wcetural 
and other remains attributed In tlwto convitiws one tl»t th«,c 
ut-Hnnrfn inliahilants of what i* now Lhe Mini tin country hud 
attained a deiim. 1 of civilization which must nrct-ssanly remain « 
standing wonder to the nider Mimdns of our days.*’ Some of 
these itinsistftl of *twiG hlabs on. Lhe ijrouin w j| 

funerary urn* beneath them. 1 Again Roy comments upon this 
Btnutfv*old civilisation i ‘These reputed Ann sites appear to 
have almost invariably been devoted tracts conveniently Mtuated 
on tiie lainks of a river or rtwonl commanding a wide view of tho 
country around m* as to In- eminently suitable for defend against 
an jiivntlinjr force. Foundation* of brick buildings, large tanks, 
cinerary urns, copper ornaments and stone l>cad\ copper cells 
and traces of smelting works for iron, are the principal feature- 
of these Asura sites on tile Cliote Ndgpor plateau. Ruins of stone 
temples, carved stone pedestals and stone sculptures of deities 
and I mils, mid certain stone implements, etc.. found in some of the 
reputed Asura sites, are alio to-day attributed to the Asuras of old. 
With respect to the rtunv hulls and other stone sculptures, how- 
eve f such high until|uitv may perhaps he doubted/' 9 This eon- 
atitutes. therefore, another esse in which Lhe earliest civilisation 
that ran be detected in a region is more advanced m the arts and 


crafts than ita successors. , „ . 

This on it In? seen in yet another region, 1-or m Upper Assam, 
in the Dibmphar distrii l. are “ mins of magnificent buildings and 
raided roadways found nH over the country. 31 . . ■ ^ r- t*. T- 

Coopef ids.i writing in 1W3 of Eastern Assam again testifies to the 
endin' and civilization formerly characteristic of this people and 
forming u striking contrast to the Irthargic existence of the 
present-day srantv population. He says: 4 The contemplation 
ol' these mins Mimmnded by almost impenetrable jungle which 
has oversown the once fertile and well cultivated fields of n people 
lh:tt II^ itlinost passed nway. i i - oiiSoiiluletl to *ftrike out 1 with dii 
intense desire to I euro more of (he history of those terrible events 
which robbed II fertile land of a vast mid industrious population, 
converting it into a wilderness of swamps and forests.’ Hie 
reaton of the Namhhoi Forest between founding Junction and 
(kuaahat and bordered by the Mikir and Nugu Hills «ntu 
ground out- occupied by the Knehuri ekfi* who were then in n 
hich state of dvilWtian. The railway engineer* art constantly 
coming across ’ causeways rtuinb and sites _ of buddings, 
repetUttv near Kmigapehar and Dimupur."* Tins country is 
occupied by the remnants of the Kachan, nod by other 


ilOW 


peoples of u low stage of civilization. „ , 

Even in the country occupied by the Abor and Iftshmi Uibn, 
ruins testify to u funner lugh utuge of dvilinatiOn; for instance. 
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on the Mlh along the hunk* af the Dikning River, a tributary of 
the Hrabma pnirn, are forts made of huge block* of atcua. 
" And when and wherefrom did the wild Ahcint nod Mishmii 
come who now hold these lulls" 1 

A similar fate fto^ overtaken the undent civOiz&titm of Northern 
India. which eMcitdrd along the fret of I hr Himalayas from t he 
headwater of the Gauges to Nepal find still fertiler east* Such 
examples collide multiplied in FndiiL huL m view of th* chequered 
cultural history of the country, tJwy would not serve to support 
any general i/at ion such isa can be founded on the evidence in 
Oceania and North America. These imtanee* hhutrutc the fre¬ 
quent loss of the material aide of culture, find show Quit regions 
now inhabited by peoples low in the cultural scale were once the 
scenes of thriving civllkatiotu. The complications in India are 
dne to I hr fee t Llud eaeli cultural wave hm left a Liaekwash behind 
it, so that every gencmlimUon must be founded on the Idstorieul 
siudy of each group of tribes. We still await tiint study* In 
the vase Hi the inlaw, who still cmi mepditbic monuments, a loss 
of culture can be detected, in that they do not iuEmvpufalc such 
large stones m their predecessors. It is also possible to show that 
they have lost certain dements of the original culture. 

The gr-ncmll/iiUou to be obtained from the study of Indian 
prehistory, us ui pre scut known, is lltat. the carliret loo<l-pTfotlueiisg 
civilisation was tliot of people who practised irrigation, worked 
mt taK made pottery", and constructed megalithic 
WJth the exception of the jittery linage of the Sheravoy Hdk 
in the Saturn district, they do not seem to have nuulc human 
stature, and no ertfyeti stone stature are reported^ 

The surv ey lias now covered North American fkuaiiia, Indonesia 
and India, including Burma, Tin fund rreult has l>ceii to Umw 
Ihjil the earliest known civilisation of Food-pioneers, in any part 
of ttier region, is that of people who practised irrigation,' built 
uirgalithic mnunmenta, worked metals, made pottery nmi carved 
%tonv images,* On the Wik of theft.- cultuml eihuents it is 
jmsiblc to chum uniformity of the nrrhaic civilization Shrougliout 
the rcgkui, for nil these cultural dement# tend to disappear in 
the later ci vibrations. This generalization Xuktx no ncttiunt 
whatever of the relationships between [lie nrdmic civilization nnd 
it?v anecessors ■ nor dore it concern itself w ith the varieties of stone 
<-r id jittery that art made- In this lost i *hali probabfv meet 
with opposition from iijchicologiit^ who usually base so much 
of their reasoning on dlffcrtftcca of technique m cr rtahi arts euul 
crtdu. St muy be objected, on that score, that I am jKvstuJatiiig 
imifonuity where it dore not «is1 ; tbntp tot btttairct, in India 
megaliths of the art 1 tale civilization arc mainly dolmens and 
stone circles j in Indonesia Ibms are ddruens, roci-eut tomb. 

1 It 6& Sm Skntnb Ifep JTe 13, 
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stone circle* and pyramids; in Oceania there are dolmen r, stone 
circles and pyramids; and in America there are pyramids ami 
dolmen*. These monuments, it may be asserted, should l« 
considered scparutelv. Similarly with regard to pottery and 
metal-working. Such objections ns these entirely miss my 
point, which is thnt tire craft itself. whether the use of stone, of 
pottery-making or cl metal-working, can be studied from the 
!joint of view of presence or absence, and that the archaic civili¬ 
zation is distinguished from those that followed by the possession 
of these mid other crufts. not on account of any varieties of lonn 
in the productions of those crafts. The main }*imt is. Why -lo 
sonre ireople work stone wlviic others do not ? ’J'Jiat question 
living answered, we may then in quire into tilt 1 various fumij of 
stonework. Similarly, the distribution and cultural affinities 
of the pottery industry Ireing detenniued, vre may proceed to 
consider variations on the theme, those of shape and decoration. 
If pottery-making owes its inteodnctinn in n largy area to a 
cultural influence, the variations in style arc not so important as 
the industry itself. In like manner the important fact about 
irrigation and terraced cultivation is not tin; particular food plant 
grown, but the procedure itself. As has liven seen, irrigation is 
concerned, in America with imiw, in the Pacific with taro, in 
Indonesia and India with rice ; yet the inception uf the practice is 
apjiarcutly connected with the archaic civilization. If mat be 
so. the kind offend grown hy irrigation in the different countries 
is merely tht variation on thr tliraie. Tire people of the archaic 
civilisation, in Oceania at least, weft skilful enough to transport 
shoots uf food-plan Is across thousands of miles of ocean and 
bring them to maturity in their new homes, a note worthy feat. 
Therefore, it must constantly be renu mbered Ihal mm in posses¬ 
sion of » highly skilled craft such as that of irrigation, are capable 
of bringing, hi different countries, the proper food-plants under 
cultivation. 


CHAPTER VI1 

THE SEARCH FOR GOLD AND PEARLS 

(1) NOJITH AMERICA 

T HE discussion of the relations tost ween food-producers and 
food-gatherm suggested that throughout l he region the 
. food-producers were constantly advancing into the Linda 
of the food-gatherers and dispossessing them of their hunting- 
pminds. Given this gradual outward movement of civilization, 
how it to be explained ? What impelled tlic food-producers 
? omipy new huuU ■ nnd whj*t tidective a.uenev caused them to 
ehoose certain sjjota for settlement, and to neglect others ? 

hJiSnS* Jt L ? V ud ;-> In two places fln the bauutaiy 

■itneeti food-producers and food-gat henm, the phenomenon or 
tliL advance o, civffiastitaa into new regions. It is well known 
(LU ;• .« great colonixatkm of California and Austral in by Euro- 
fwans only began m the latter half of ih.- last CCBtniy, prior to 

SSLi 0 ‘ aiST’TJ'SI WCfe i but , spjtfsel >' ilJ *S2 

r ^, 1 ; Although the cihnlog'y between the aldnuc civilization 
that of western Europe in the nineteenth emturv is not 
exmt, vLt it is dose eunuch to serve as a rough guide. 

“ ?*■*£*** ™ l P^P«rty realised by till whut mi 

» the ncnr pa*t by discovmrs of mid. 
(.aJifomiu came into prominence only when it was discovered 
to be ft ndi gold region. The SpanfamL. ijmnmiit of its add, 

‘V ? ut wk!l 1,0 8UCL ^ 3 ‘ l |lrlrjf t* 1*4*. Ken 
gold was discov ered, the country wus given over to Spanish priests, 

Hit ftS ' ftnd a tev , An, f? f '* n traders, rind trimpcre, 

Lh.« *n i 1 *?, P™* 1 ?* of ip llJ was kj ’ nw >‘r multitudes linked 
, ’' V ,ile papulation increased in the vtar 1350 t,v our 
fbt ‘ 1,oom - uf course, ui time died down 
jS^r 1 ^ WM thWJ f ° rw! to agricitlhS 

The fame story ear, hr told of Australia, The native mutation 

in ite ilJtrtrk 8 ^ gr ; alllin , ,, e ! * exist of the presence there 
m the past of people of superior eirUination. " Before jssil. men 
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went thither f or the sake of breeding sheep upon its wide monew 
taiious plains; and. Imd no other attraction been dltoorard* 
the hlaftd-coutiijcnt of the South would have rrmainrd until 
now a itar-rtmvtng cityltsS country of pastoral settled—possibly 
(from lack of the brisk M*a* trade now t->labU)thrd) slid sheafing 
their docks nod boiling down Elu-ir sheep and cattle, as the only 
means of utilizing their surplus produce, in exchange for thr 
more or less indkpctiuible commodities of other countries Rut 
the discovery of Gold at once ehnngtd the scene. Settlers and 
ships earn* thick find fast; new lines of Commerce tracked the 
deep; already the European race is making a new home at 
the Antipodes; anti a brilliant future has opened Upon that 
Southern continent, of Whose greatness wc only see the beginning." 1 
So wrote on auLhor in 1852. He goes on to say that +k The bulk 
of ilus vast Emigratiun came from Europe, the Heart of modem 
civilization. most fuUy possessed of the means and appliances 
fur Migmtioii/' 1 

A* a remarkable example of the way in which the discovery 
of gold will attract people from I heir homeland, it is noteworthy 
tlm.1 tjic Chinese are to br found in mimi>crs + when iht immigration 
laws permit, on every gold-field in the world* whether in Australia, 
the Malay Peninsula, Borneo or Cult (buna? hi non-aim felons 
parts of the world they arc not su prominent* 

If a geographer of five thousand years hence uiMUdd difCOVtr 
ruins on the uppr reaches of ihr. Yukon, he would probably 
wonder what could have induced men to live in such an Snht^pii- 
aide spot. Hr nmy speculate about changes of climate, or he 
itmy try to give some other reason, hut the remarkable nature 
of the place will probably force him to conclude Hint sotnr definite 
cmise led men to live there. If he turn a to the study of the customs 
of the people of that remote age* he wfil find that they desired 
gold above all Ltiings, not became jt hml any surpassing intrinsic 
merit in itself, hut because it was a medium of exchange, and 
could enable a mail to minister to his selfish desires, and obtain 
a Hiller measure of " h life fW than his fellows. Hi would then turn 
hack to the Yukon vuJIey, and conclude that The presence there 
of |pold in the post constituted a sullidcnt c&usc fur the presence 
of civilized peoples. And, although Itc did not see splendid stone 
buildings and ah the appurtenance* of civilization m such a spot, 
be won hi iicvcrthirl^s W prepared to conclude 11ml the gr>ld- 
mineri came from more civilized regions, but that, bring there 
to exploit the gold, and not intending to remain longer tfmn 
tlwy could help* they made shift with what sufficed for the need* 
of the moment. So P even if there 1 m_ i no direct sign* uf a high 
form of civilisation connected with ancient irdninr works in any 
given place, that in itscir is tip evidence that the miners were of 
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low eultiin-. They would ml have the time, imr the available 
Labour, nor ILir incentive to constrlKil gTeat works. 

It is a common place that llie presence -of minerals of various 
forms hn* lurgcl) - defermlind the -dIatribntJon of population in 
more develsiped countries* In l-higlnnd the greatest cnnet-ntni- 
Uajis are mx the coal and iron field*, with the nceepUmi of l^midon, 
anti the game is tEtc case dnewlirrc* In the United Stoles i here 
is un interesting example of the way in which new regions can be 
occupied with dense population!! in n shnrt time. The part of 
PmnCTlvaiiia LijiiljUning si it main supply of oil ims barren, rocky 
soil. Pmetitally uninhabited,. until lhi discovery of oil m the 
middle yeans of the last century. 1m medial c ly after Ehe discovery 
it svlls transformed into r± thriving region- full of large towns, all 
draw ing I heir prosperity and wealth from the itom of oil in the 
earth. The discovery' of the use of this ad a* an illittidnant thus 
brought a new centre of civilization into being, 

i asspvv propose to put forward evidence that the same motive 
m uhl Imve- loti to the foundation. of dnliut^vnt in the place* 
that hove olready come under review. To begin with America 
and work westwards. 

In North America it is necessary to account for the find .Maya 
cities tn Guatemala* flrmduu^ and Southern Mexico, fi«r trie 
Putblo settlements* and for the distribution of the mound* in 
the Eastern States. T sliall begin with tin Pueblo region. The 
culture of the Pueblo Indians b so closely refated to that of 
Mexico u* 1o itlggest tliut ont of them must haw been derived 
front the other. 1 Since the tbieblu folk cultivate maize, which 
originated south of the Rio Grande* it seems certain tliat they 
derived their civilization from Madffl)* Another *oo& reason 
eihU for thi* belief. Ttirquoisr n favourite precious stone 
firming the Hexiumn, the Miys and the Pueblo Indians. “ In 
all throe- provinces the turquoise found Ixrtti a religious and an 
ornamental use T and there arc striking analogies between its 
application among widely sqm rated tribes*" 1 Since no turquoise 
is known in .Mexico itself, or hi the country to the south. Che 
Mexicans must cither have gone thcmEclvcB to the Pueblo region 
to get it, or they must have got it by trade- Turquoise occurs 
ina until ml state in New Mexico* Arizona, Colorado and California, 5 
the principal sources being near CcriU&s in Coehi*e County; New 
Mexico* twenty-live miles south of Santa Fe; Little Burro 
Mountains and Utile Ilnchita Mountains* Grant County; New 


1 W* firtrl people tn Ntw JIftxieu anil Arizona aril! pru tiring riW» which 
van tu 1 ml rtamfflhfl wiill ihew* nf Um S"*hW . . Vndcubl^ 
thnn- i m » vhju of Hiuulnmy running tins ritual mu\ Hjanbolism ot all 

tnbpe u( thv AmenttUi runf Iikdeed* wv might liferwie-- nI k-iwoti Ull»* 
<.r »U firiiflltivT Europe Ak£l» Attorn* or Anwin M (ftvmkm i. 4S* 
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Mexico ; Lm Cities Don* Aim County, New Mexico ■ Mineral 
Furk. Aris&oiui ; Aster: Mountains, Arizona ; La Jars, Cornejos 
County Colorado; Holy Cross Mountains, Colorado; Taylor6 
Bandit Framo County* Culifomk ; ami Cottonwood* San Her- 
miniino County* California.* 

" j \t A ourolitr of these deposits were renminB of ancient work' 
ings P piLs. shaft*, tunnels, and slopes, with dumps of wnUe roek. 
made by Indians or other early inhabitants of the mtl^vcst." 1 
The plains with old working are In* CcriUc#; Little Burro and 
Little Bachita MuuntninjS; Las Cruces; Axtec Mountains ; San 
Bcirmnlino County* California. 1 

Presumptive evidence- that the ancient Mexicans marked the 
turquoise mine* of I he Pueblo region is given by the following 
quotation s * k TJint the ancient Mexicans held the turquoise in 
high esteem is well known, and that the Los Ccrillos mines were 
extensively worked prior to the discovery of America* is proved 
by fragment s of A^tcc pottery—vnittj drinking, eating, and cooking 
litorals; stone hammers, wedges, muL, and idol 1 * - discovered 
Ln the debris found everywhere,'' 1 The folio wing quotation gives 
rm idea of tins extent ot the opt-nri intis : J On reaching the locality 
I w&s struck with astonishment at the extent of the excavation. 
It is an immetiju: pit with precipitous sidfis of angular rock + pro* 
Reeling in ertttf*. which sustain a growth of pino. and shrub* in 
the Sskuks. Ou one side the rocks tower into a precipice and 
overhang so a* to form a enve ; at another place the side is low 
niui formed of the broken rock* which were removed. From the 
Lop of the el iff, the excavation appears to be 2tH) ft. in depth 
and 300 or more in width. The notlntn is fuand-shaped aud 
formed bv the sloping bank* of the debris or fragments of the 
rides* On this debris, at the bottom of the pit, piue trees over 
u hundred years old are now growing* and the bank of refuse 
rock is similarly covered with trees. Tins great excavation is 
made in the solid roek. and Lens of thousand* of ton* of rock 
linvc been broken out. This is nut the only opening; there are 
several pit* in the vicinity, more limited in extent* some of them 
being apparently much more recent. ► * * 

,,. # The evident antiquity of this excavation, and Us extent, 
rentier* it peculiarly ii it erecting. Little or nothing appears to 
be known of it in that region, and 1 am not aware that it ha* 
ever been visited except by the Indians mid New Mexican*. It 
fiwms hardly possible that such an amount of rock could have 
been removed by men without the aid of powder and mochin cry. 
The evident were. however, conducive tliat it w ine work 
of the aborigines long before the conquest and settlement oJ 
the country by the Spaniards," 1 

Recently several caves in this mountain have been uncanJieti* 
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extending from the level of the tong-abandoned mine, “ The 
Wonder Caves art- about 25 ft, from the surface and run tOO ft. 
from Ibr apex at' the mountain, Iwing about fW by 25 ft, in width, 
and from O to 8 ft- in height above the debris. Thin group 
eesemblw in shape the five fingers of the hand- Here wore found 
numerous veins of turquoise from { in. to 2 in. to thickness, and 
strips of gukhtwaring quartz cover the ■walls of the central cave. 
:. * * “ ■* presumed that further explorations would bring to 

light openings through these walls, showing that the entire 
mountain w us, honeycombed by the ancients, and the pillars left 
by them lo support the roof. ’ 1 Quartz veins we worked tor 
gold in the some district: " in the mountains known <is Los 
tmllos. about eight mite from New Tkcer. there is a deserted 
mmr, known among the old Mexicans us La Mina del Qro, the 
true character of wltidi could not be wdl determined. It ecr- 
tamty is very ancient, and there is no rwofii at tradition wncctnirij} 
it, except Unit the work was done before the Insurwrtkm, which 
took place in t«60. The priaeijwi shaft is over 200 ft. deep and 
IB cut vertically, with great precision, through solid rock. The 
aides are very smooth, taut it is evidentJv the work of experienced 
miners. A stone, allowed to drop verticallv, (hies not roach thv 
bottom for several second*. and then gives a dull sound as if 
atnfeuig earth, showing Unit there is no water in the mine even 
or that depth. There arc two uther shafts, tad they all com* 
iiiumcntc by galleries in miners 1 style." * 

Inr lulls of Ixis tVritlns, Sun MigutJ, .feme* and else where 
coiilmn moire old mines worked either by the Spaniards or I he 
Indians, 1 Old mines exist at Ahiquijt on the Clumm Itiv. r. - The 
work exhibits considerable skill in the use of tools, anil a fenaliantv 
»uh I he imiirvs of mining. The roof is carefully braes! where 
y* 1 are clo«d by well.laid walls of maaonrv. 

rrom rhe style m which the cxcuviitioii i? done, mid fmm the 
tjerteel preservation of the woodwork. I attribute this :<u,j other 
similar mi lies in this region to the earlier Spanish explorers," 1 
In the neighbourhood is a considerable ancient settlement. 

it^S 1 ,V ’i “* tprtuouu path, we left our mules 

at Mil- hid tom jmd dimhttj ji detached m^silla wluch staid* ni 
the junctioii of the two branches of tli* volley [of the Ckomo), 

" *“■** ™ *» ancient ami ruined pueblo, once a 

tone-built town of considerably size, Even iu name i, now tost. 

} " f ,llr inhabitants whose busy bands constructed its wills 
anil whose fed w ancreariv. g,-„croturns wore so dreplv ihc 
threshold of Its entrance, no tradition m-w remains. File'mesa 
on which it stands is some Bm ft. to height, is composed of a 
veil idnrl roc byte, unrl lb. top is only to be readied by- a narrow 

1“ Pf* 1 ’; T f.'f ****** now iri ruins, buL were one* 
numerous, and all built of dressed stone. Within the town we 

* ^ W-4 * Lnofc !7n 

J- Ek Nflwbffifry 40* 0? : J. S. Linden U. 17. 
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noticed a dostcn or more eibriffta excavated from tbc stibd tock. 
Thcv an- cireulivr in form. 18-2(1 ft. in diameter by 10 or 12 m 
depth ThcV all exhibited evidence of once having been fiWaw 
with wooden* snpcfdnieture*. In most uf them, four excavations 
in) opposite sides would seem to have been used as the socket* 
fur the insertion of wooden posts and in one is a oidte cut in 
the side, with a chimney lending from itT probably the plow 
where the sacred fire was kept [xrpetuflHy burning. The style 
of architecture In which this town was limit, as well as theestuHas, 
show tliat its inhabitants belonged to the race of Pueblo Indians; 
n nice now nearly dtinct, hut once occupying every habitable 
part of New Bltxico." 1 

In Arizona remain* or old operations Imyc been discovered: 

" Various evidence of crude, prehistoric mining have l>«n found 
ul various times and places in what is unw called Aruoits. ILjw* 
ever, it is not certain whether this work was done for gold, silver 
nr copper. Discoveries made along the Sail iliver bt Lieutenant 
Cushing, of ancient oven furnaces in which considerable ooppiT 
was found, would seem to indicate that tin: ores treated were 

copper carbonates . 11 * , , 

Beyond doubt, further Investigation will reveal the existence 
of manv more ancient mining sites, as is evident from the following 
quotation from Undgncn nnd Grattan: ** TJw Great Plains and 
the Plot ran Province* of eastern and nort h-western New Mexico 
llf ,t . ( titain memllilcrons deposits, except load iron nnd copper 
cix* distributed: in sedimentary nxks. On the other hand, the 
metallic ores are present in every mountain range in the Territory. 
They occur in the continuation of the Rocky Mountain system 
in northern New Mexico, in theZuni uplift, in theSnndin, Mngda- 
hjut Sun Pedro, Mnu/Jino, San Andreas, Oscura, Orpin, Minihres, 
ond almost all of the small desert ranges of iKmth-wrttetn SVw 
Mexico, They also occur in the lira ken-down edge of the Plateau 
Pravinur: about Silver City and in several of the large rhyolite 
fields in the south-western pari, extending from the MogoUou 
Mountains into Socorro County."* 

The matter ran Ik- approached from another angle, and treated 
as a problem in human geography- It is unnecessary to emphfirire 
Ibe fact that lire opening-up of New Mexico, Arizona and the 
neighbouring states, Wft' due to the discovery, in the latter part 
at last Centura. of the vied stores of mineral wealth that they 
contain , 4 In consequence of this it was not long before railways 
began to spread thei r tentacles over the mini tig district*. Rail way s 
are the modem tnule-iuutc*, mul ^mw unmistakably what are 
the industrial rfrlrirti. ■ *f any new country. A aludy ur the 
I, iutw published bv Hill ill his Bulletin on “The Mining llidn.ii 
of tLT Western United States " shows itow the emlenee of 
mining settlement* has decided the direction of railway lines. 
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States with but little mineral wealth, tltui are given over to 
cattle-breeding, are sparsely served by railways ? those with 
maiiy mining settlements soon possess a network of railway Lines. 

Sketch Map XuiiiJhjp* 10 and 11 sare built up from l hr map* 
of Hill. umiJ those provided In several volume* of the Reports 
and Bulletins of the Bureau of Ethnology* 1 They are c&JJcdi 
rnups, iMmuse it is i in possible, at the present moment, 
to obtain exact fklmbt m U* dutriliutioiw, They show t he mining 
centres os given by HiU r tile railways and the sib-* ■>:' past and 
present ruins of pueblos. These ruins art of different agt* and 
of various kinds, but for the present purpose they are grouped 
together. 

It i* evident that modem mining centres Imve liern nerved 
by branch lines. This is the case with Lhe mines of the Verde 
S alley, Arizona; the centres round Globe and Maimi hi Gik 
County, Arizinm * Mo rend arid Metcalf in Greerdec County, 
Arizona ; mid Silver City, Santa Rita and Hanover. Grant Count v. 
New Mexico, The important mini n g district round Santa F4 
tin the Rio Grande is well served by mil wavs, as also is the niimng 
district of Colfax County. New Mexico, which includes Elizabeth- 
town. Another railway brunch serve* Elrado on the Chmux Kio 
Arriba Conutv, A railway branch also extends to Farmington 
nn ihe San Juan River, San Juan County, New Mexico, In 
i tuh a noteworthy relationship exists between railways amt 
inining region^ as may \h s*en hy refermce to Hill's monograph- 

Id pmetkaMy nil these cases Lbe railways an- running Into 
regions full of remains of native villages or ruins of some sort. 
Fists h particularly noteworthy in the case of the line running 
from Presoottp through Plavmx, to VA Paso on the Rio Gnuidc. 
tilth the exception of tlm upper rcaeben or tin- S?dt River, it 
might idjrn^t be thought that the distribution of mi ns win* really 
tiifil uf settlements served by the railway. It stand* beyond 
doubt that identity uJ aim must luvvc caused vucli an agreement 
of distribution. The I?much liars m llie various mining regions 
cannot be claimed as natural routes from me place to another! 
they are obviously made for the Irntmportatkm of row material 
irtim the terminus, and the choice of route i.* Im^Ltl oil tintustrial 
rrf|Uirements r It can hardly, therefore, be claimed that tin ancient 
settlements in these places were determined by climatic and other 
geographical dmiiiistanct->. The founders of thi^i- settlements 
w i re presumably actuated by the muiic motive^ n> KutoiRnrn,, 
namely, the presence of raw- matcriak of various virts The 
reason rug fcfjplh* iu lh« LhicUv populated region rouml 
Nmln It. The agreement between the mim and rail wav lines 
llt ^ close to Ikl: due to chanty ; it argues Air identity of iiurEu^r 
™ lh ^ i«™« 05 tlitir wnttinra. the <Jcsiit for mw materials The 
old mining activity in tltb region twar out thcr contention. 

EV ' : aartiilt ^ al 1Wu ***&■ ^ 
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Certain difficult^* apiieur in the way <»f the full acceptance of 
the conclusion suggested by these mops. To the north ana sont.i 
of the milway through Gallup (Sketch Slap Na.lQ), m the mui 
of the Little Colorado, are a number of mips winch do not seem 
to lie ilircetly connected with any mining activities, 1 he existence 
of ^1, n large group certamlv wems to stand in contradict mil 
to the general role. This diwimumey will have to In- removed 
before any confidence can Itc placed in the theory now being 
datwroted. Li older to discuss the mutter, it is wtca^atjr to 
refer to results obtained in other countries- Li * pa{»cr published 
by the Manchester Literary and Piiilusopltica! thanely, 1 wvc 
shown that the builders <if the megaliths of England and Vi a!e». 
as well as the iHio|ile responsible for the long barrows, lived m 
certain wcii-deltned areas of the country. The areas were those 
in wliich materials used by them in their daily life or m their 
industries exist in a state of nature. 1 For example, the greatest 
wiici-ntmtknis of long burrows are in those places where (lint 
could be obtained, that is, on She Upper Chalk, hi mi tarn the 
builders of the megaliths were conerated partly on the places 
where they could get gold, tin. copper mul other metals i on the 
chalk where they could get flint for their daily implements ; anil 
also in places where they found materials for ornament, mi eh as 
jet, hematite and ochre. 1 This granted, one can predict, in 
the ease of certain forms of wxinl organization, from n study nr 
tl,r objects used, where tlic people would probably be settled. 
Convnidy, the materials afforded by the places where they were 
settled would Ik those tir,rd and desired by them. 

Thr Pueblo Indian* do not work mrtala to any extent- lr. 
is said that those ou Lhe Gibi and Sait Riven occasionally fashioned 
rich copper, but they never smelt- d it or work.si ii bv Ore, 4 Tim 
Ihichlo Indians are also said to Imvc used gold for onumu'iris-* 
Again, in the Zuns Mountains 5 " According to ond accounts, 
the Indians from lime immemorial have been collecting copper 
ore from this held to adorn their persons and barter us gem* or 
curios, and in Smdtef Guleh. «m the barite vein, described us 
occurring in tlie Copper Hid district, stands a couple of adobe 
smokestacks whose construction antedates the memory of the 
oldest settlers now living in the region. It i> report til tlnit they 
stood there etghtv-flvr yean ago just us they are to-day. ihe v 
wire evidently buflt Cor the purpose of treating ore, pwsibly 
silver found in the barite vein, or in the copper deposits, of which 
sonic tire present near-by. They bear no evidence of havipg 

I’ni-C'n lisctl. * ^ /; 

Such activity are evidently of I he past, so far ns the prtwnt-ifay 
tribes arc concerned. especially in ill- case of those which liave 
wandered, either, like the Zmii mul Hopi, in the Pueblo wren itself, 
or. like the Kiowa, into the PWnv. SteW they are not nrlivcty 
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cimapcfl In mining, it would not be expected tltat their motion 
trouid he determined by the presence of such thing* os gold nnd 
copper, for which they have little use- But it is, going too far 
to claim Uvut such migrating tribes did not excreise a deliberate 
choice of settlement. They may have luul just as decided notions 
o* to what was & suitable place for settlement as the old timiuois 
ami gold miners, hut their preference mav have Inin in different 
directions. 

II is not wise to cull in the in-tinn of impersonal natural forces 
« the causative agents in distributions of human settlement 
before it is quite certain tlmt. the people themselves lind no direct 
choice in the matter. This is particularIv so in the case under 
consideration. For it is well known that the region between 
the 1 1 end waters of the Little Colorado imd the head waters of Lhc 
Lilli River contains many salt lixkos and marshes, which were 
vuutnl by Indian trilx-s from vast distances. One of the things 
that struck Coronado when hr arrived among the Kurd Indians, 
was their possesion of quantities of excellent white salt , 1 The 
getting of salt was n religious ceremony among the Tn.liinc It 
was given to them by the Suit Old Woman,* which, ns will he 
evident later on. is direct evidence of the influence of the people 
of the archaic civilization, Cushing slates emphatically that the 
settlement of the Zmii uud her Puebb Indians near the mlt 
lakes or south central New Mexico, was due to their desire for 
5,41,1 - ** The Tarionri' ji far prized thrir comparatively inferior 
source of salt supply in the salims of the Miinzaiio at to Imve 
ttecfi induced to settle there and surround them with « veritable 
cordon of thdr put-blos.” ■ Among the Zulu at the present time 
“* sOMth is the 11 direction of the irdt-conlainiiij' water or lake," * 
rims it is possible- to claim Unit the desire lof salt determined the 
(u^tributinh i>T these {Kopje* 

Other ease* will have to he decided. The Tusayan district, 
inhabited by the IfopJ Indiana, does net aetin to afford anv 
iniitcnnI substance that would attract settlers. Again, tin- great 
distribution of min* in the Sun Juan drainage may be due to 
the existence of gold gravels, for gold exists in the watershed of 
the rivers on which many of these settlements were made, These 
eu.M-s must, howev er, he left on one side. It must lie retnemhtred. 
nevertheless, Hint the need for various sorts of stone for Hie 
manufacture of domestic implements and utensils of various kinds 
of basic rocks, probably inllueniird native settlement to some 
extent. For instance, the Pueblo pcoptts used obsidian for 
knives. ** Obsidian was worked somewhat extensively in the 
mountains of northern New Mexico, in Nevada, ami Arizona, 
and the Parjhe St ntis arc exceedingly rich ill this material, and. 
although no imfiortajit quarries hove been located, there can lie 

' Uuicjim 3SS ‘ Tlis' I«91 and whitoil I bow u«'n in all inv life." 
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but little question that such isArt," 1 Thr problem will luifc to 
be attacked m detail 1*efore it cun 1>e slid to have Iteeii solved 
in n satisfactory maimer. The run of the evidence, however is 
m the direction of supporting the theory that the first food* 
producing occupants of the country must Lave cook from a place 
where mining was actively prosecuted. 

Although difficulties meet the attempt to account for all the 
sHtJements in the Pueblo region* yet if it he conceded that 
modem railways even branch lines, run into regions full of min* 
of pueblos, it is difficult to contest the trut h of the general principle 
just enunciated. It may well lumpen that further extensions of 
railways in this region will make the corrapatdenoc still closer. 

The explanation put forward fits the facts without any difficulty. 
How else can wc explain why men built great dwellings eraaily 

E rckcd on the precipitous sides of deep cafiom, that hml to 
approached by long ladders reaching hundreds of feet tip the 
■ tiks in an arid and inhospitable country, when the whole of 
the United Stnttrs was open to them ¥ Their actions betray the 
existence of w strong inceptive, and the desire for gold* turcjuoitf 
and other substances supplies it. 

California tiioes of ancient mining, Turquoise was 

worked in Kan Bernardino County. Professor VVliitnty. in a work 
on b “ The Auriferous Grovels of the Sierra Nevada,* 1 to which I 
bare not had access, discusses rccDuins found in gold-bearing 
gravels of this region* 1 quote from ati article hy Dr. Southall 
which quotes Professor Whitney* 14 Jlf gives n list of the objects 
which have been found in the gravel, comprising (1) i% mortar 
found in pay gravel under volcanic matter, at the depth oi 150 ft 
(at San Andreas ); (2) A stone hatchet, triangular ici shape# si sc 
i in. round, 0 in. long* with a hole through it for fi handle, found 
?5 fL from the surface in gravel, and under basalt, auft ft* from 
lhe mouth of the tunnd* locality Table Mountain* Tuolumne 
County ; (J>) r forge number of mortars, pestles, stone dishes, 
with bone* of dqrfmrit and mastodon at ' Murphy’s, 1 Tuolumne 
Co*; {■!) bones of a human skeleton found in clay at a depth of 
m ft., by Dr, TL II. Royoc* at Plutrdllc : (5) numerous stone 
rdies, mortars, graved disks, etc*, at various depths**' 1 Tim 
mm who music these relics were not at the cultural level of tfo- 
present-day Californian Indiana : they were far above it. They 
made out of granite mortars ami dishes of perfect form, weigiung 
from *2Q to 40 pounds, mid 12 in. m diameter. They also tiscti 
n vessel made of lava u hard as iron, 1 ' circular in form with threr 
tegs and n spout; and poliahed stone axes perforated with a hole* 
44 And the interesting thing about these remains is that as Bancroft 
says, tlkey seem in almost every instance to llflve ltccn found 
by miners tn their search for gold* 111 The explanation given by 
Dr. Koutfodl in his paper seems to rue to be the oidy possible 
one. He points out that these remains fclr always seem to he 
* lirt 5H. » Souiludl 10W. 
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found ih tJit iturifemiis gmVrbi i M and he goes on to say that; 
M A thousand yean* perhaps, before Cartel landed in Mexico, the 
Toltcc civilization flourished in Centro] Amerteu. in Anahuiu, 
and on the Pacific Const; and centuries before the palaces of 
Mfiiitf 7 .mil:> glittered with the pterions metals, the precursors 
of tile Axfecs had mined into the auriferous gravels of the Sierra 
Nevada and the Sacramento Volley. The relics , T , were evi- 
dtntly left where they huyc been found by Lhe gotd-hu&tcrs* pl 1 

It is possible, on thv basis nf this dEscushuEi, to turn to Mexico 
ond the Mitya country* If, as vterm certain, Llir Fuebb region 
was colons zed. from Mexico* what wir the Maya and Mexicans 
doing in their own country, mid how did they choose their original 
Mte& fur settlement f In order to answer Hie-; question I ehall 
Jntve to ttie indirect, tfviilciira. Sketch Map No Ly *howx The 
TdaUon^hip 1 k±w^h the Important group* of mini of Mexico. 
M given by Lumhoitz. Joyce ami IhuemfL and the railway lines 
It is significant that, judging the region from New Mexico to 
South MeSiesu ujb u whole, (lie railway* ate plentiful in the Invon 
»■[ the Crila River, io New Mtxitu mid Arizona, 2in4 then *vp&fKE 
for a great distance, when they begin Lo proliferate; and that 
mi iiir vhuuld be plentiful irt both where the railway lines 

begm to throw out several branches* As in the Puchlo region, 
branch lines run into places with mins : jis tluit to Oaxaca, 
that to Mcxcalu kas definitely; and that to Pa^mara j while 
the proliferation of brain-ho near Mexico city agrees well with 
that oi ruins, Even the apparent exceptions can be explained. 
The name of Pkecres dd Qro tclb its own talc t in view of the 
fact that, os Suhngun stfltetg the Mexicans washed liver gravels 
for gold.* The ruins iti Vem Cruz art in a State which is notable 
for the presence of pearl-bearing fresh water musgdi On a greater 
scale than elsewhere hi Mexico.* The Mexicans used much pearl- 
slstJS iuul many pearls; only recently Mrs. Zdk Nut tall has 
iiiscovcred, on top of n pyramid in Mexico, a grait depth of 
pentt-sbtJh In the iuhlst ut which were burials. Su it i.* tM^siblc 
that the pearls of Vera Cruz attracted the peojflr »f old, but 
that tiny fcmyc not bo ci\ so successful in attracting modem dicd 
a* to came them to build railways. 

There may Ik- other explanation fur Ike Mexican railways 
than that adduced* Rut railways arc mode to nitkke money, 
whidi is not diniv in Mexico by passenger trnjfic* The branches 
to Lhixaca anil dfitvherc were certainly marie on account of the 
mmcral trail k\ and kdiiuW motives presumably slip men 

of the archaic civilization to settle m lhe same dktricts* 

3 Saulha-H J ® ^ - Rctnw^ (iv. lift) "tint 1 o^'nprnrru.iQ d ^fijpjt^ erf 

■torn —moHurw, Liud utbftrebjRct* vt LmiEml aultnpt gr^lo, Iig w*!3 
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The question of the mure homely raw materials mtud not he 
fargot tp n when considering the problem of the early cdomtation 
of a country. In the ease of Mexico, nbriduin* m widely used 
for the manufacture of knives* may have determined certain 
settlements, as is shown by Mrs. Zelia NuttaU. iL Hardly an 
occupied site in all Mexico and Central America can be found 
(hut does not furtmh example* of obridiut implement or f«Hr- 
mcatA. The ll&koknife Is the simplest and most universal of 
the fluked forms, and occurs in great numbers in and about the 
veiIIcv of Mexico. The immense refuse deposit* of the undent 
city of Tcnwhtittan. now tlic city of Mexico, arc iu place* liter- 
ally black with the broken knives, tint! San Juan Tcotihuanan 
furnishes an apparently inexhaustible supply of these mid other 
forms of implements, 1 * Since the stone is found in the Sun Junn 
River, t he settlement wus probably due to its ijrcactitie ; 1 indeed, 
it is p rub able that the existence of obsidian Jctemtiucd many of 
Hit old settlements in this part nf jkierico* Mrs, ZcUn Nut tall 
hah a suggestive article concerning the stone called ChaJchihuiti 
by the Mexicans, a kind of jade* This formed one of the forms 
of tribute paid by the coast tribes bo the Mexicans, the others 
bring gold and turquoise. Mm, Nut tall gives a long list of such 
pb'-r *, L The actual exist cnee of t own* in regions which nnekntJy 

paid tribute nf riudchihuill heads to Mmxbczuma, and of districts 
wIkikc name* incorporate the word chideliihuitL undoubtedly 
constitute a most valuable indication whidi deserve* serin us 
oomiderntirm by three interested in the possibility of finding 
jatkhc in place*” It is noteworthy ton. that, v- Mrs. Nut tall 
Zi i a Lions, in tlliispoi. I lie region where the Mitya riv lUxation hod 
its origin, there 13 a place called “The laud oi dialdiibuitL 1 1 
The argument from fail ways cannot be applied lo the Maya 
country* for none have yet been made there. Sketch Map No- 13 
allows the distribution of the early Moya cities. Some are in 
the basin of the UsumaciiiUi River; Copan and Quirigua arc 
in tkc husiu of the Mutnguu River ; mid the rest mr in Honduras 
tuul Yucatan, which Inst country was the scene of later May* 
history, when they had been driven from their earlier home. 
The settlements of Copaii and Quirigm may possibly be explained 
because the Motagua River is mid io ht? the most important 
grjld river in that part of America,* The earliest BcLLlcnients 
in the Ijsnmacutta ttiver basin are close to the banks of rivers* 
which suggest* design- The l r s urn tick*to i* by far the most 
noteworthy pearl-bearing river m Mexico and Cent Pal America, 
for it coni ni us several varieties of Lhe peari-ljcnrijig fresh water 
mussri, 1 It is said* further,, by Simpson, that pearl-bearing 
mussels exist in Honduras, but tliE information is not precise, 
Tkc Maya used pearly both at Copin and iu the Honduras and 
Vucatan settlements, but nunc have been found in the GuAto 
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mulon siles . 1 It may be* therefore that pern'll played some 
part in the Hcttkmenl of Honduras, 

Attention has already been called tq the enormous number of 
mounds that exist in the Mound me* of the United States 
particularly in the basins of the Mississippi Ohio, Tennessee and 
Cumberland river?, in South Michigan* South Minnesota, Florida 
and Western New York. The mounds are sparse along the 
Atlantic *<ruboiird district*, and they soon disappear once the 
Mississippi is crossed in the westward direction. They do not 
persist far north of the Great Lakes. It is probable tJuit they 
exist in some number? in Texas* wineh nmhrado^CHlly is hut 
JitUe explored . 1 If that be so, a continuous distribution exists 
bom Mexico to the eastern States, 

Sketch Map No. S docs not show all the mounds* but it In 
sufficiently detailed to make the render realize the great extent 
Hi * the uiuuittl-buiiditig civilization. If cartful examination be 
niiucle cf the original map, it will he found i hat no mound is situated 
fax from ft river-bank, It can be seen, from the sketch map 
reproduced here, that this is true in the general sense: it is also 
true in detail* What cause can have led men* all over this wide 
urea, practically universally td settle in dose proximity to water f 
I euggwt that the cause was ihe search Tor pearls and pcari-shclL 

It needs a detailed examination of the monograph of Simpson 3 
lo realize the number of varieties of peorbbeoring freshwater 
mus&efc tlmt exist in the Mound ares. The details are no numerous 
that it is imjjossiblc to plot them on a tunp. Nevertheless* certain 
general principles can t>e derived from Lhe mass of details. The 
great bulk of the mussds are found in the basins of the KUmisnppi. 
Ohio, Teiiiie&sctr T Cumberland, Tombigbci:, Chattahoochee, Flint, 
Savannah* oud Alta u tabu Rivers ; also in the St- Lawrence and 
Atlantic drainage^ and in South Michigan and North Florida, 
The distribution of pearl-muftis therefore agrees closely with 
Lhnt of inuUndj, 

When the Mississippi is cro&&ed t the number* Ijoth of pearls 
and of mounds, rap in 3 y lessens ; so that, although mounds are 
fairly plentiful in Arkansas, Missouri. Iowa ami Minnesota^ 
cspeaalty within reach of the Mi^khipph they soon vanish in 
Indian Terri toryj Kansas, Nebraska aiid the Dakotas. While 
the peurl-bqnnrLg mussels disappear in like manner, they are 
fairly plentiful in Arkansas along the Little link White* and 
Current Rivers, but* beyond a few references to Kansas, tliey 
prnetieatly arc not noted in the more westerly Stales of the Plains* 

The distribution of muuudv and of pe*m-bc&mig freshwater 
ttiUBMifc supports the contention that the mound-builders upper- 
cifttcd pearl* and pcarbshdL and were largely determined in their 
movement* by the presence of these things. 

Mr. Jackson luia Mtown that, in various parts of ihe Mound 
region, many pearls have been found with burials of the muund- 
1 Jubca 3 IT-]a. t ^2^4 1 
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builders- 1 The valuable paper by Willoughby, on the Indians of 
Virginia, show* what great value they plneetl OH p«u1« Mid other 
thin** He describes tbe proctws of iminiraifloitiou of the lungs. 
“Tbcv were iirst disembowelled, then the skin was laid back 
and the flesh cut from the bones. Strachcy says thnt this ww 
dried over the fire into ashes and preserved in little pot*. Hanot 
tells ns it was dried in the sun and preserved m mats which were 
placed at the feet. The skeleton, still fastened together bv 
ligaments was enclosed again in its skin nnd stuffed with white 
sand or with * {warls, copper, lieads and such tnvdi sewed m ft 
skynne.' Upon it were placed bracelets. copper ornaments and 
strings of pends and bends. Tims prepared, the remains were 
wrapped in a white dressed skin mid lastly rolled in mats and 
bid ‘ orderly one by one as they dye in tlwir twins. ' The riches 
accumulated during life, such as beads, j^eoihs and copper, together 
with his tobacco pipe, and any object especially valued during 
life, were placed in baskets mid deposited at l hr feel. 1 .More 
than once mention is made, in this account, of the great value 
placed on [>earb as well as copper, by these people.* 

Jackson quotes from Streeter with regard to the Honda Indians. 
“ As in Cleopatra's time in Egypt, so in Florida, the graves of 
the kings were decorated with jumrls. Soto's addicts found in 
one of their tempi ns great wooden coJIins, in which the dead Jay 
embalmed, and beside them were small baskets full of pnnilft. 
The temple of Tolomeceo, however, was the richest in pearl*; 
its high wails and roof were of mather-of-peftri, while string* of 
peari and plumes of feathers hung round the walls; over the 
coffins of their kings hung their shield*, crowned with pcarK 
and in the centre of the temple stood vases full of costly pearls." 

The Use of pearls, therefore, by the mound-builders, and by 
the tribes of Columbian times, stands beyond doubt; and its 
ceremonial nature shows, likewise, that the people attached great 
importance to them 1 So. if the peoples responsible for the 
mounds came to the United State* for pearls and other valuables, 
it follows that their most important settlements would be in the 
areas richest in what they most desired. I shall now adduce 
evidence to show that the most important Mound region 
that characterized by tlw richest profusion of substance appre¬ 
ciated by the people of Mexico and elsewhere in pre-Columbmn 
times, i’vnis Thomas quotes the words of Hr, Joseph Jones: 
“After a somewhat lengthy review of (lie various kinds of burial 
practised by the aborigines of America, he nmves at the following 
conclusions; * We have carefully examined all the mode* of 
burial practised by the American aborigines, in efUn*o, and it 
U evident that the ancient race of Te nnes s e e is distinguished 
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from all others by their peculiar method of interment Eu nufe 
stone coffins. Wliilsl the custom of butytng the dead in the 
sitting posture whs almost universal with the various tribes attd 
nations of North and South America, 1 the ancient inhabitants of 
Tennessee and Kentucky buried most commonly hi long stone 
graves.* with the body resting at length, as among civilized 
nations of the present day in Europe and America.’" Cyrus 
Thomas goes on to comment: M Since the publication of Dr. F. 
Jones' paper much additional itifu mint inn in regard to these 
graves has been obtained, and the area In which tjiev occur has 
Ireen greatly extended, but the result has been, as will he seen 
in the sapid, rathe* to confirm than to disprove the opinion here 
expressed. Graves of the same character liuve heen observed in 
northern Georgia- in the lower portions of eastern Tennessee, in 
the valley of the Delaware River, at various points in Ohio and 
in southern Illinois. Yet, strange as it may seem, all these places 
were at one time or another occupied by the same people who 
formerly dwelt in the Cumberland Valley, or by dosdy allied 
tribes,” Later he states that the Cumberland Valley and middle 
Tennessee Constituted “ tin- chief home of the people who buried 
iu stone grave* of the peculiar form mentioned,” with whom he 
connects the Shawnee and Delaware tribe?. He sums up a long 
discussion of this matter in the following terms: “ Taking all 
these corroborating facts together, there: are reasonable grounds 
for concluding that grave* of lhe type now under consideration, 
although found in widely separated localities, are attributable to 
the Shawnee Indium and their congeners, the Delawares and 
Illinois, and that, those sout h «F the Ohio are due entirely to the 
first-named tribe/' 4 Thus hr claims Hint the mound-builder* 
are definitely Jinked to I he Tuitions or post-Cn!umhinn times, am] 
any careful reader of his arguments is, it seems to me, bound to 
agree wit h him. 

Another important fact emerges from the study of mounds 
containing stone graves. In a group of mounds at Carterocilte, 
Georgia, called the Etowah Mounds, certain remarkable figured 
copper (iltitcs and engraved shells have been found- 11 It is 
apparent to every one who will insjwet the tlgures that in al] 
the leading characters the designs arc suggestive of Mexican or 
Central American origin. In fact, there can be no doubt that 
thnr were derived in some way from these more civifired countries 
Gther dirertlyor, os is more prohnblc, indirectly," It is perlrnm. 
doubtful, ns Cyras Thomas {whits out, whether the copper plmU 
may not perhaps Iv of European origin. But he notes at the 
same lime, that cupper plate* have only beett found iD ’ awimth 
with stone graves. 4 

1 Tha Cfouclux] poAificm in Initial extend* ihreiwhnnt th> |„ 
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Cyrus Thnirms comments on the uM of shell for ofiiamcut, 
anrl wvs that tilt' ornamented shells we found m »U P*>£fo_°f 
Tea n raw, except the extreme western portion, in western North 
Carolina, in northern Georgia, the extreme northern purl of 
Alabama. south-eastern Missouri, southern Illinois, and ui Vimm 
especially the extreme south-w=*fom part; but western Sunh 
SSL: astern and middle Tennessee, espcauJly the Cumberland 
Valley, are the places where they have been iountl m the grentc,! 
ISf?' He continues Ut£: ‘'The shier difficulty «fa* 
arises in connexion with these shells is the foct: that a fo* ' 
them lieur undoubted Mexican design* which pertain to [ir.- 
CohunbUn times . . . for example, tluwe found m the j* 1 * 
To to 1 mound. ... The Mexican origin of the designs is admitted 
by every one wfao secs them, yeL the proof that this mapd was 
built and used by the Churokws is so strong as scarcely to admit 
a I a doubt How these two facts are to be reconciled » a pronoun 

not eaailv solved." * . _ , . 

Other strong reasons enn he given for llifi prscnco Ot P TO l > tf 
with undoubted Mexican culture in this region. It i»wdl knn’*™ 
that the Appalachians contain much gold, especially in the Mates 
of T«m«£5T West Virginia, North and South Carolina. and 
Georgia, and in the days of Columbus Uwy were inhabited by t lie 
Cherokee. Creek, Chickasaw, and Shawnee, fcnbea which are oil 
claimed to have strong culture links with the _ moil ltd* builders. 
It is certain that gold-ininr* were worked here in the past. Hut 
the problem is obscured by two facts. First ot all, it is well 
known that the Shards worked gold-mines m tins region. 
Abo Jt is probable that the first seekers got lliiur gold from the 
gravels of the river-beds, rmd thus nil ir.icc* ol lheir work may 
well l nrvc disappeared. Al the time of the bpauiurds d 
certain that the native* of tbs region knew of tire gold, info th„ 
earty writer* describe tins manure m which it wa* got by thcni 
rmni the river gravel*. 4 The Indian tribe* were hvmg m country 
watered by rivers Ml of gold. The Cl.crekre call the U^ fo- 
lioodire River by tliat name because hi its bed there are um> 
rubies. It and Lhe Chestatce River, M well a* many olhcre 
running through their territory, ore wcU slacked with gold in 

^Thcfollowingrpiutatfoufrom Lock’s " Gold " nM ‘ k «iUi^r diat 
the native tribes had certain knowledge of the *J- . 

homeland : M Old cbronkUp give mi acwmit of a PSTSv *jS 
Cofochiatri, Wliicli wns visited by the Spaniard de Sotos ^ 
hunting cxii«hti.m in 1508-10, and winch was cmbrsired m '»hut 
afterwards ticeatne the States of Florida. Georgia, - a ’•* 
Mississippi, mid, according to Logan, hud iU ecu re oa 
limits of South Catalina. It* capital and dufif town stood ipo 
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tlic tongue of bml between the Urood River of Georgia run] Hir 
Savannah, just opposite the modem district of Abbeville. Thr 
Spaniards entered this capital after a two-months' march. and 
there found luilchrts formed front on alloy of gold and copper. 
At this their cupidity was greatly excited, mid they concluded 
that they hod found a country abounding in the Jong-coveted 
precious deposits of gold. And so indeed they had : Its* Lhun 
six mile* south-east of thr town, on the opposite of Carolina side 
of the river, lay one of the most extraordinary gold dejwsits in 
the world. The Chcrokees were well acquainted with the Dom 
mine. This is shown by the numerous relics of their handiwork 
scattered around it, and there can be little doubt that the massive 
nuggets of its outcropping gold supplied them abundantly with thr 
finer metal of the alloy that so attracted the Spaniards, It is no 
less known that the gold and copper, found in the possession of 
the Indians, in the form of solid masses or curious trinkets, by 
the first while men wlto visited the country, were obtained from 
these sources.” He goes cut to say; “These chronic! t* and 
traditions go to confirm cvhat tawson savs, that the Indians, 
from time immemorial, were acquainted with valuable mines of 
gold and silver in Upjier Carolina, 1 ' 1 

These emphatic words of Luck show that the Indian* of (he 
goldfield were engaged in w orking the stores of metal that existed 
there, and that their capital was, as he says, situated near ** one 
of the moist extraordinary gold deposits in Die world." Now 
since the Indians, who hod such dose cultural associations with 
the mound-builders, knew of the gold in their midst and worked 
it. it seem* beyond doubt, for tills reason (done, that til* mound- 
builder* nbo exploited the mints. 

The mound-builders worked oilier sources of wealth. There 
are truces of mining over a wide area from Luke Superior to 
Mexico. “ The skill which is shown, and the knowledge of the 
situation of veins, as well as the patience and p ersever ance 
necessary to do so much work, all pro tv lluvt it was t he jierfunuanee 
*>f a people more civilised than our aborigine*.' 1 Near Lake 
Superior are numerous truces of ooppor workings. "It is along 
the edges or outcrop of tliwc veins that the ancients dug capper 
in great quantities, [caving, as external evidences of their industry, 
large trenches, now partly filled with rubbish, but well defined 
with a breadth of lb to IS ft., and a variable depth of 5 to 20 ft, 
In one place, the inclined roof, or upper wall work, is supported 
by a natural pillar which is lert standing, being wrought around, 
but no marks of lewis nre visible. In another ease, cast of the 
recent works, is a, case where they have wrought along the vein 
u few feet without taking away the top or Uie outside vein stout? 
The rubbish lias been cleared awav in one soul to the denth of 
*° feet, to Die bottom of the trench. , . . The agent found 
itj one pit at ulxiut 1$ ft, in depth, measuring along the inclined 

1 Lock 122-3.. 
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face or lluv-' of the vein, a mass of native copper suppert*d on a 
cobweb of timber, principally the black onk of thee mountains 
but which the ancient miners tuul not been able to raise out of 

lh " ’iriic sticks on wlddi it rested were not rotten, but very soft 
□nil brittle, having been coveted for irtiituries by ftUuulmg wiitcr + 
of which t he pit was full at nil times- They were from 5 to A in, 
in diameter, and had the marks of a narrow ase or hatchet aijout 

1| in,, in width. . „ . .. 

ii xhtfy had raised it 2 or 3 ft. by means of wedges, and then 
abandoned it on account of its great weight, which was 11.058 

pound*, or near 0 tons." ... , _ , . 

Tlurv used stone hammers and mauls; they also used lire iti 
their work. “With these apparently inadequate means they 
iiave rut » wav a very tough compact rock, that almost defies 
tht Skill of modem miners, and the strength of powder, for many 
miles in a continuous line, and in many places two, three und four 

adjacent lines.” * .. . ,, 

it is well known that copper mm** exist m Tennessee. the 
juanv relies of mliiing operations in tin' sha]>c of tools and workings 
on coptwr. lead uad stine veins in the State would seem to indicate 
that the Smnhsrd* find once been engaged in mining operaliuas, 
not for these base metals bul with the exjicctuticn of finding (told 
and silver, 1 ' * The Spaniards very likely went to places already 
worked by Lhe natives. So the copper found in the Etowah 
Mounds may well have been mined hy the mound-builders. In 
maintaining that the raouad-buildera were attracted to Lhe Appaln* 
chirms not only by the pearls, but also by the Stores of mineral 
wealth that existed there. 1 am making n claim that u mrd to 
Kubsliuitiutt in one particular. Eot, so far os I am aware, no 
gold lias been found in the mounds. But the Cherokee and other 
native races evidently knew of the presence of gold m their 
streams, and gave information which uUmeted the Spaniards. 
Since a continuity exists between die natives and tin.' mouiui- 
builders, it is permissible to look upon this as presumptive evidence 
of tiu* upiireeiiitiou of gold uu the part ot the mound-bui cre- 
Tile task of accounting for its absence, presen U uo insuperable 
dilTkuJtv. For it is safe to argue tluit imyoftC who would search 
the remains of any goldfield would find no goid thi-re, except 
that which the gold-seekers liad overlooked, (jold holds arc 
usually worked In order to remove the metal, not to usr it on “ie 
spot. The Mexican connexions of the Etowah Mound* suggest 
ttroiudy tluit the: Mcxihieis wen? the: litigators ut IHet uh us ry» 
and they iwtonll; would remove all the gold. The presence ot 
such highlv civilised stnmgcrs could not fail to raise tlic rm v « 
in cultural level. This would account for llw appearance of 
carved articles apparently beyond the powers of trie m ® .' 
The facts, when imscmbLud, suggest, therefore, that Lhe mounds 
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of die Appalachian goldfield present cultural features that oooaoot 
them more closely with Slv.xim than any other mounds of the 
States. Further* thi.^ mounds- lire themselves connected with 
the most advanced Indian peoples* the Delawares, Cherokee and 
Shawnee. Tins region, as will be shown later hy additional 
evidence, was one of the hiving-off places* whence swarms of 
Indians went out to seek Fresh homes* who* a* \ hey went, dropped 
still more of the old culture that they luid derived from the early 
{^Id+seekcrs of the Appalachians 

A reason can therefore he assigncd for the distribution of the 
mound* that itueountx for it in a way that no other explanation 
has accompliduxh It suggests that tins search for gold, pearls 
and copper led the mmi ml-builders to the localities where th e y 
found these things and that they ignored other places probably 
equally well suited for habitation. In fact* their motives were 
similar to those of modem mein If a bttsdy be made nf Ihc 
behaviour (if the Spaniards after their conquest of America, It 
will he found that their movements were obviously controlled 
by the reports of supplies of gold, iH If we go hack in imagination 
three centuries* and picture to curatives the most striking chiir- 
aeteristk which the aspect of Europe then presented, we shall 
behold a universal excitement caused by the discovery of a new 
continent, which had been brought to light by a Genoese aavi^itor, 
whose genius and persistent daring had been stimulated by n 
lucky miscalculation of the ^ecigraphical position oT Chirm, In 
this new world, (o which Columbus herd traced the path “not 
merely for Castille and Leo a* m is alleged in the inscription 
placed on the tomb by the tardy gratitude of posterity* hut fur 
the whole civilized world—mines of gold, and afterwards of silver 
(especially the latter), of unheard-of richness, presented themselves 
to the cupidity of the conquerors The most cntCTpri&mg sprits 
of the Iberian peninsula hastened across Ihc ocean to possess 
themselves of treasures* the splendour of which had been uxog* 
parted in their excited it ^aginations * and they were followed 
by ft multitude of during adventurers from oil part* of Europe, 
who precipitated themselves on the coast of America, nil in 
quest of mines of gold and silver*" * Small wonder that they 
arrived in lire Pueblo region and in the Appalachians in their 
quest for gold, there to llnd in both place* a higjdy developed 
ttvilizutiun* If the motive was the search for gold in the one 
case* it i* hard to scr what other motive can be adduced in the 
other. The Spaniards fun ml out the places where gold and pearls 

1 ChfivnUtiar 1-2. 1 owv ihra quotation trom $i ml LUrid 

“ftaehtnrfim phiJi^ipluqui-- *ut II-. Amefknhu ■■ (Ikdin, MDCSMYO) 
Us l>r r EDkhi .Smith- DiH4i±svin£ how tim Jnuii* mm* la aIwhd a puttuular 
mriaa id CWilarnl# tot their imn^ tJu> writer tn&ltri thin wnnm/Til i 
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04?ui^riUli^ La pdeh* dm E't>T|«, qu! rat, oomn.n LW hut, nux t» l&fcraftm 
dil nbtc PttdtLAuk rt den IbI'.* vuiunti, phu fartlta i>t pln-i rirho quo *ur om* 
tlfl Pining d'Orm tm* do Bb&b&tei ct dll ifaLiLec tJUEpaibJ& M {p. 124 ). 
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adsted i *> did the mound-builders ; it is therefore Icgititniite 
to cljxin» that th* early sett Unseats in the North Amencan gold- 
fields were made by met. ddibrmtdy seeking lor wtnHti. 

Reliance mu* not b* placed »Wy on the nttenoD of 
and pearK anti copper. to amount for the whole distnbtition .if 
the wounds. These people used other materiHls. flint, chert, 
mb* and «> on, the need of which would determine lu smne 
m cas arc the distribution of thrir settlements, tor instance, 

" Mien was in very general use among the Indian tribe* cast of 
the Great Plains and was mined by them nl mmiy paints m Inc 
Aupobuduati hiehinnds from Georgifi to the St, LawTenuc R'vcr. 
From these mines it passed by trade nr otherwise to remote parts 
of tiie country and is found more especially m hunal mo units, 
stone graves and ordinary burials in the Gulf States and through* 
out the Mississippi Valley. Mica is also found in workable terms 
in Dakota and -.nut h-western Arkansas, but is not known to h»>c 
been mined by the aborigines in these sections. 1 „ 

Many mounds contained bon si Is associated with mica- At¬ 
water describes the discovery <>f a burial at CfodcvdJe. Onjo. <“ 
a ^hcet of mica im in length by US in, m width owl 1 \ m. m 
lhirki W5-i Other similar finds were made by Atwater in tile 
tame region. With a skeleton in the Grave Crock Mound n«o 
Wheeling, W. Vo., WO disks of sheet mica measuring It te 2 m* 
in diameter and having one or two perforations were round. 
These were probably suspended as tinkling pendants on some 

part of the costume.” 1 u „ T _ .. .,, 

The mica-mines covered a wide area. No d dimtc idr.. 
the nnmbrr of ancient diggings can be formed, but that they 
were numerous und widely distributed over the south Appmupian 
region cannot lie questioned, western North Carolina claiming 
the largest number*' 1 When it It reiuemlwrcU that the natives 

were, at the time of Columbus, actively cngujied in mmmg ter 
.i- „ * _* l i-j. _ anilinito Twv-M l flf tt f-< rtUlTlff. 5H \ * T tlllll 
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that cliitofttiu or oilier gropsp^^ «jndi(ions have iniliitiiL 

tiic wonles in their choice of settlement. Tin; great winrksliops 
of Flint Hid*. Licking and Muskingum Counties. Ohm, give mi 
idea of the industry of the pro-pies. " Tin extent te lt J* ®“jj 
operat ions is almost beyond belief and can be 
feet I v by those wlm have not visited thu locality. < *“> 
hundreds of acres of the undulating surface of llie plataiu have 
been dug over and countless trenehrs ittid pita ojie net o_\ 
depth of from 3 to 35 ft., often so closely placed » £ ““JJJ 
within the various groups, does not leave nn odequat - . P , . „ 

upon the mind. 1 . , . The great marvel * that the abongmes 
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rven accomplish^ the work of which such abundant Imcw 
remain, and only those who have ventured to remove a small 
of «■ fltnt Irom it* plaec can realise the appalling difficult y 
of the work. even to men with tools of strd, unaided hi* powerful 
cypJostves. * 

These quotations show that the native tribes of the United 
States were organized utt n complicated industrial basis, and Hut 
their industrial needs, beyond any doubt, played an important 
part m the determination of their distribution, f am convinced 
that a careful survey of the whole country will reveal correlations 
between settlements and source* of raw materials as exact as 
those already (Escovered in the ease of the early settlements of 
England and Wales. 1 

(II) OCEANIA 

It has already been pointed out tliat megalith* monuments 
mid irrigation systems arc not found in every island 0 f the Fad lie. 
The original eolmiizcf^ of Oceania brought with them tkti r fowl- 
plants and made habitable the blonds where they lived. They 
tliurcforc must hove lind some reason fur witting m one place 
rosier than another ; but, from the standpoint or natural tondi* 
twins, It is hard to we what mthieneed them. What is the cause 
of the grad activity round Tahiti, with the building of numerous 
pyramids, when the fertile soil of New Zealand lav ready for 

whT£r°^’ i ? 0W " ta 1 ?St t0 the "lywArtt 

' V "£ ^ Xi i tnpre highly favoured than Hu: Gilb^riri 

tw the Elhcc W a n dl I Why was Fenrhyn Island chosen as n 
site for rncgalith* rather than Uie tithere in tfie vicinity ? What 
n ' f difference between New’ Caledonia and New Zealand that 
their cultural history should be so different I 

nirt C !hIV MiipS »f»t the distribution of 

pcari-shcll agrees well with that of the archaic civilization. The 

Islanders liave always been famous for their love of iwurls and 
or pcart-shrlL According to Jackson, ** In the PadL frlaSs 

A^ntl^thi^^ 311 ^ SCC,n La httVc ^PP^iotcd for centuries, 

™ te(i b >‘ Captain Cook at Tahiti 

* fT*J aart l ,rar Js ; but the latter were worn,” so lie 

nf motw^r' J 1C In tbc Marquesas Islands, plates 

decorated the principal head-dress of the natives, 
while ornaments consisting chiefly of pcarUhel! were 

To. If. iimi, triendlylslands' Mangca Islands; New Caledonia * 

Tbtr r ,u “ b ' il,e11 *■* 01 s© tottanl to be employed 
m the construction of ftshdtebfe in manv of the islamisTSrd 
by early navigators." The shell from which the piaS Sh-hS 
1 to., tv. ite. 

* Ot- Pair til. S " I have now aiuiun) mine* juiJ ** , . 

TCITOLer llipil of Ibfi ratminSA burl Tif.v.iii u .ml -j . 
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are made (At iVu/u dinting))) is rare in the Fllicc Island*. It is 
unJvmally used hi the Pacify, ami tic principal source of supply 
is the lagoon of Nukulniki. 1 On the mop ore market! the places 
where the pearls are, or hove been, fished. The list of places 
where peari-fish cries are reported agrees with those of megalithh' 
remains. irrigation and other si^im of the* presence in the past 
of tlie archaic dviUzntion t Hawaii (Oalm), Marquesas, Paumotus, 
Tuhuai (Austral Islands), Cook Islands, Society Islands (especially 
Tahiti and the ncighliouriny islands), Roifltc;», Prnrhyn Island, 
■Sam (till, Tongn teapedaUy Tougatabu), Fiji, New Zealand.* New 
Caledonia, New Hebrides (Espiritu .Santo ami Vanikolo bring 
especially mentioned), Santa Cruz, Tkwpifl, Solomons, British 
New Guinea, New Britain, Torres Straits, Carolines, Peiew, 
Mariannes, Marshalls, the Lord Mulpavp and Gilbert Islands,* 
The maps show thfc nature of the agreement between the two 
distributions, 

Some features of this distribution need, notice, In the first 
[dace, I suggest tljflt, since the two distributions agree so closely, 
Ihc first colonisers of the Pacific were led by their desire for pearls, 
and settled where they found banks of the shells Hint yielded 
them wltoi they sought. The presence of the early folk is indi¬ 
cated by that of megaUthic monuments, stone images and irrigation 
systems. These are absent in those places where no | war Is are 
reported. Since these latter groups are now inlwbitcd, the 
inference Is that the first colonizers of the Pacific avoided (hem 
txreause they contained tw> pearls, and not Itccausc climatic 
reasons prevented settlement. 

If the people of the nrcJioio civilization in the Pacific were p ari* 
fishers, their most imporiaiit settleincut.* would lx? in places where 
pearls were most abundant. Writers on the j*earl-ftriung industry 
are unanimous on two points. First, I lift! pearl-fishing is the 
chief industry of the Pacific; and secondly, Hut the Society 
Islands constitute the most important centre, In the words of 
ICunZ and Stevenson : " Gathering pearl-shells and jjearte is the 
principal industry of the semi-amphibious natives of the hundreds 
of paltu-rrowncd find foam-girdled uplands of the southern Pacific, 
commonly known as the South Sea Island*, Among these tlu- 
most prominent for pearl-fishing are the Tuoruotu Islands or 
Low Arehipel&go, the Society Islands, the Marquesas, the Fiji 
Islands, Pcnrhyn or Tongrareva, and New Caledonia. 1 * * The 
most important centre of pearl-fishing i* tliat of the Society 
IaLamU mul the Paiitnotus. In the words of the same authors : 
“ Tahiti, the lurjzcst of the eleven Society Islands, is the centre 
of tlie pearling industry of French Occnnia. It is situated tn 
aliout Jnt, IT" S, and long. 150° W., and has an area ot approxi¬ 
mately 110 square miles and a imputation of 1 1,000; nearly one- 
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half of whom live in Papeiti, the principal town. This is one p/ 
Ihc most ftgmalilr of the 4 Summer Hdi of Cdm,* Naim e 
fimdjbing food in abundance, find climate arid \ocLal cuitotm 
requiring little in the way of dress and liabitatiom Notwith¬ 
standing its importance m the head-quarters of the purling 
industry* few pearl-oy rtf rs are caught at Tahiti* moat of them 
coming from the Arddpelagoca of Tuinnutu, Gnmbicf and i>cca- 
sioimlly Tnbai /' 1 

Tahiti, therefore* is, Tor the eastern Pacific,, the centre to which 
pearls are brought* It is therefore significant that m> many vtono 
pyramids are to be found in the Sin-kty [Hands, esjK'dully in 
the iicl^htHHirhood of Tahiti. In tliis respect I.IiLs group far 
excels the rert of Oceania, ileliK hi the past it is evident that 
Tahiti must have played a part of great imjfeirtmice in the history 
of the eastern Pacific* That the region richest in mcgulithtc 
remains should \>q also richest In peark is presumptive evidence 
that the people who first settled in Polynesia were jKiarMishcrs, 
Certain other fart* Mipjftirt this. Pewhyn Wand is mentioned 
a place mill notable megalith# : it is also an important pend- 
fishing centre. Again, the island of Timgntubu of the Tonga 
group is famous for the great Lritithou * it is also specially men- 
Honed as ft pearbfislung centre. In Hawaii, the island of Oahu, 
where now is Honolulu, contains pi ark ; thk island had played 
an important part in the history of the group (&ee p. ail), 

The Bunion group Denis mention * When the migrations of 
lhe PnlyufsiaiM arc mentioned, it will be found that Bamon wns 
a great liiviiig-oB centre, wliente the Society Inlands, the Mar¬ 
quesas, Rarotonga and other groups were colonized* an expedition 
even setting out thence at an early date for New Zealand. Samoa 
is mentioned by Von Healing as a peari-flshing centre*. 1 but it 
certainly Is not important in that way to-day. The pearl-beds, 
therefore, must soon have been exhausted. It is thus hiqiortant 
to note that the Tuegahtliic remains of this group cannot in nny 
way compare with those of Tahiti. The different degrees of 
richness in the iwarl-fishcries of Lbe two groups serve to explain 
the difference. In the one case there was every incentive to 
atiih, and this incentive wax locking in the other. It must be 
noted. Loo, Hint the of the archaic civilization arc practically 
coni inert to the small island of Tau Lu Mtinu’o, at the extreme end 
of the group. 

Directly the boundary between areas with pearls and those 
without them is crossed, tie distinrtinn in culture k noticeable, 
fur In the latter case megaliths ore practically [entirely burking. 
In one ur two instance* further evidence may serve to fill in the 
gaps in the evidence j as* for example* at Fanning* Island, and 
the Chatham Island*. 

The unimportance of the ixiark of New Zealand suggests the 
reason why the first expedition from Samoa did not lead to 
* fit* 109-80. • VOQ 
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settlement* of the: same nature as those of Tahiti, Nevertheless, 
people were undoubtedly living in tlie island before the arrival 
of the Hands, »nd it may be that the jrenrl-bearing ojratcis induced 
them Lo make a settlement, although the relative unimportance 
Of the jieariing industry' seems to have jprevented « development 
mch as that in Tahiti, in out ease it is possible to suggest another 
motive. 

Otic important region for old remains is the Pdorus Sound- 
The Pdoms River itself is a gold rivet, the gravels of which have 
be™ worked for gold* Also gedd h reported in Mahakipaca tfatf, 
where a statuette of red material Like pottery way found 1 Stone 
jjiLpkmtnh have actually Ijeen found in guld claims, At Breee 
Hay in a claim in the forest belt near the shore “ on anillaceomi 
gravel, a party of miner?, comiltinr of S. Fiddeam J* Sawyer 
and T- Harrison, found a stone chisel and a filiarpeuiiig-stoLic 
lying dose to endi other i the funner was broken, having been 
accidentally struck by the pick when the miners were loosening the 
wa*h*dirt The stone chittd Ls made of a rbttk greenish chert, 
and i& partly polished ; the sharpening-stone is rirnde of a coarse 
greyish simdstum.% which I found in situ about ten Hides south 
of tills locality, near the mouth of the river PrringB*" ; 11 oast 

goes on to hay that u The beds through which the miners had 
l^ecn working were quite undisturbed^ aiul some very large trees 
hud been growing Just above that portion uf their claim* near tltc 
centre of which these stone implement* had been found/* Similar 
litids laid been made in Wellington Province in the drainage of 
sWmnpet hi id const ruction of roads, often several feeL bdow the 
surface. Others occasionally ore found in Canterbury Plains 
but all these implements are more or Jess polished, and resemble 
in many respects those of the present native population* * 4 ! 
wish to point out, however/ says J. lLuist, K+ Llml although these 
tools art- much more perfect than those found in the Mon ovens, I 
am not able to say which are of the greater antiquity/ 1 * It is 
therefore possible that the early coiners in New Xmftud. lading 
of a higher dvili/Mtion Hum those who follows I, bud some dcllnitc 
emrad, Nothing can he argued ddmitdy from the presence of 
mu- stone celt in a gold gravel. But the Juiding of an implement 
in such o periltinn cha^ ait last raise the possibility that Lite gold- 
tldds of New SU alaiMi were discovered* if not worked to any great 
extent , a long time ago. 

Another attraction can be suggested, Hie terraces and other 
prey Maori remains of the Great Barrier island si Low ilia* xom e 
reason must have existed for seLtling in this particular spot, 
although the whole of New Zealand was ojicm The presence 
there of much nfeiilinn suggest* the cause/ ii Ilos already been 
chinked ilmi domestic industries have ktd an [nJjucpoc upon the 
distribution of population in North America. well us the more 

* RtLtJ*od L 3E&, 350. H L 11S - 
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obtrusive occuimtions of fscari-llsJJitg and Kyid-mming So, In 
the Pacific and elsewhere, the demand for a homely materiat 
mch o* obsidian may have played an important part in determin¬ 
ing the distribution of population' a I though iome more powerful 
motive must assigned for the first colonization of the region, 1 
It is not suggested that the search for obsidian led men into the 
Pacific. But, once there, they would seek obsidian for their 
bdret, because they were accustomed to work it. It must be 
MxmttbMrdf however, 4 bit the question of New Zealand eimnot 
he decided on the present evidence. Nevertheless* the com- 
jKirative l-ick of pearls in the sen around the island and hi the 
rivers, together with the small degree of influence of the archaic 
dvilinatioj], support the general contention of this chapter, 
namely,, lbat the search for pearls asul gold led Lhe people of the 
archajc civilization to colonize the Pacific. 

Tht region of Melanesia from New Caledonia to New Britain 
U a noteworthy centre of ptarbfisherics, as is diown by Sketch 
Maps New. 5 and fL But, besides pearb, other substances could 
have attracted the men of the archaic cm I i Eat lorn In New 
Caledonia gold exists in several localities both in river gmvds 
and in the rock 5 Moreover tills island contains jade and sandal- 
wood, both of them much desired by the civilized peoples of 
eastern Asia. Signs of the presence of metals exist in the 
Soinmana; tin has been found in Sail Cristovnl and Bougainville^ 
Hut doubtless the pearls of this region would prove the greatest 
attraction to people from more highly civilised ecunlries* 

The most important centres of the archaic civilization in 
Polynesia were those characterized by rich pearl-flshtrica. Evi¬ 
dence of the same nature exists in the New Ilebndra, For those 
islands mentioned by Rivers as 1 jemg noteworthy for their megs-* 
hthie remains Santo, Maid, Moh-kula, Aurora, Santa Maria—arc 
situated in the midst of a peatbfi&hlng region that b especially 
men Honed by Von lit soling. 

It seems certain that the earliest focMl-produring civilization 
in 11 fit nib New Guinea wo* that of gold-workers, Mr, Chinncry 
has shown that all I be ft mains of anlhjiiily of British 
imd Gmumi New Guinea* which belong to a time far beyond 
the recollection of the present populations, including stone 
pestles and mortars, stone-carving, pottery fragments, shell 
ornaments. Implements of ophicalcite, obsidian, quartz, stone 
circles, and ilicked alone*, have A distribution lbat indicate^ 
” a wide movement that bad had a most profound arid far- 
reaching influence on the early developments of New Guinea 
peoples/' 4 . . , ”*'What led the immigrants into the formidable 
regions of the interior in so many places ? Nothing nhort of 
extreme pressure or tlic highest inducement could account for the 

* CL, tvr ExuUuetf, J.P-&, l&Ql. tut Jatlii mim in Kilns wlm h mti*i lilT» 
omxt$ trtnn hhii^ othur inland, 
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presence of people in the very interior of this, one of the most 
inhospitable countries in the world, The existing race* are there 
simply because thev cannot help theinwilvea, while the white 
mcc ts attracted there by gold. Wtt can rensoaabiv assume bom 
the evidence that the immigrants pcjirtmteif the interior it 
various points entirely of their own free will. Had they Uc«i 
snircldnE lor land they would <isurely have remained in the fertile 
anltal region. Whal. then, did they met.” He on to say 
“that the objects have Ixren discovered cither in gold-bearing 
ureas <?r iti ncighlxitifiiftg CQustoi region, 1 find -iilw> tliat pmm 
pcctninlr occtir on tluu i^uist of Xcw in wety Wiity 

whkh tow yWdctl of the iizitiiignuitaJ A\m " some of the 
goldlkld* into which Lhete objects have found their way lie among 
the mountains of the interior in the midst of almost impenetrable 
jungles tough broken mountains, precipitous gorges, and danger¬ 
ous rivers. These regions urc inhabited! by fierce mountain trines 
of vhort peoples, all of which until recent years were at war with 
(me another us well a r - with their taller neighbours of the Ir.w- 
tond-', VA it tr in such inhospitable regions that suilc ,.i oui 
objects have been discovered, many of them below the surface. 
The existing races are not able to account for them, -■<:• <.<•>■ are 
forced to conclude that they were part of a imitate which lias 
failed to survive.” ... " VVliat induced the iimnignmts to 

penetrate the interior js, 1 tluuk, strongly suggested by the pestles 
and the mortars and their discovery in goldlielijs {and on pearl- 
beds). Many of them are eminently adapted for the purpose of 
crushing stone, and I feel strongly inclined to support the view 
expressed by the practical miners of the Yotlda goldfield. 'Inc 
peculiar distribution of objects and the culture’s 1 taw associated 
with them, and also the general chiuuctertotii* of Lire peoples 
of thr interior, could have resulted from a series of prospecting 
expeditions into the interior by the immigrants and woolly- haired 
peoples of the lowlands ; n similar process of cuUufc-distriluition 
and fusion is hi fact in ojicration to-dny, us n teniH of l he move¬ 
ments into l he t iiiteriorof whit* miners mid thrir coastal labourers 
in search for gold." 1 

Mr. Cliimurv has thus provided facts tluit arc of extreme 
importance for the thesis that I am sustaining,* lie makes it 
dear that the first food-producers in British New thiinou were 
gold-miners mid pearl-Micis, who have kft liehind them twc=* 
of their presence in places where these things existed. Ilia 
analysis of the culture of the people* living in tliesc legion* show* 
what port of cultural influence these old minimi had. IR w ol the 
o piuiati tlut when, these ipild-scckcra arrived they found only the 
nomadic hunters of negnto stock, and that they raid’d thciu m 
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cultural level So that they now practise irrigation, 1 So, in yet 
mother place, ovjdonco lias come to light to show the onward 
march of civilian! ion in early times in exactly Ruiiilur circum- 
stances to thtitrc in which it Is now once again moving up into the 
interior, namely, the search fur gold* For long years the Japanese 
have worked the [rcati-tisheries of Torres Straits, thus showing 
that the eastern nations of thousand* of years ttgo could have been 
cpiiic capable of coming Lherc on a similar errand. In the region 
irf the CanpHne$ much pcarMbdicry must have gone on hi the post, 
and the Fdews and Yap are still important in that respect- 
The history of the Pacific therefore seems to have teen one of 
cobni/ntbiL by a highly civilized people who used utone and 
practised irrigation, desired peafb and i^arl-shcl] above all things 
that the islands produced, and made their permanent settlement 
ip places where the supplies of pearls and pearl-shell wort most 
abundant. The Eastern Pacific* judging from the study of food- 
planLs must have been uiuiitobiteii by man until the pearl- 
fishers came in their boats, seeking hero and there, testing every 
lagoon until they found what they desired- It is thus not remark - 
ithie that the Polynesian* Idl tow their great hero, Maui, fished 
up the islands one after another with his pearl-Ash kook. In all 
IHtfts of the Pacific this tale is told ; and, if tile real reason of fhmz 
search vu the [jesxl# if they actually made the islands inhabitable, 
it* wide ilistributfion b explained—it lias an historical basis, 

f&U) INDONESIA 

In “The Mcgnlithic Culture of Indonesia ” I argued that the 
search for valuable gitijtttances led the people of tlu- archaic 
civilization to the East Indian Archipelago,* The dkemstou in 
UiBt hook was confined to certain places* Now that the hush* is 
widened, it is necessary to make n broad survey of the Archipelago, 
and to determine what was the most striking object I tot could 
have attracted the m e n of the archaic civilization. 

The study of undent Ounese records throws much light on the 
early civilization of the regions surrounding that country* The 
Dutch scholar p Groaicnvddt, published in 1*77 extract* from 
Chinese sources which throw a flood of light on the commercial 
relationships of the East Indian Archipelago just after the 
beginning of our era, and show t hut the natural products of that 
region were then lKing actively c:\jjioitcd. Indian nit re-limits 
must tovc visited the archipelago lung before that time, and the 

* Au lUuvtr&t^a itfil a«n bci tuid-Vj Id lIhjhi diMeuw^j m Chaplcr IJ. Thin 

cuncluiikm la ia sntir? harmony with ruy own u to the fultimj frrtidiUoofi 
d tiw on lining region tretum the Mining of tht utbir. civiliutm 

* Chi Iho auibori ty ot ton Kate, I noted tiu&l- flmnL*, «o ftunoim for it# 
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litre would Ife: the golrl P tin, jurist* sandalwood, spites and other 
treasures for which it was renowned. Since two great peoples were 
exploiting this region, it is rejksoitahle to conclude that others 
were on the same ernind before them, for active tr.itle lia* existed 
in the Indian Ocean from the beginning of the fourth millennium 
H + C, Sketch Map No, 8 shows tiiat pearls form l>y far the most 
obtrusive possible cause of the scttlcinenU of the people of the 
archaic civilization. The settlement of Java certainly to 

have been due to their presence* Tim inland cop Liras little, if any, 
gold, 1 hut its shores ore rich in pearly and, near Bn Covin, purple 
shells oristr it is therefore quite in keeping with wliat has been 
learned of America and the Pldfk, to tin A that the sctUemcAi* 
of the archaic civilization in Indonesia agree to closely with the 
peori-beds. 

Other factors have helped to determine the choice of settlement. 
In Central Celebes a considerable amount of gold ii waslurff from 
the gravels of the rivers, and Hct-r Kniyt tclk rut that the diatri- 
hutiou of the remains of the archaic civilization Agrees with tint 
of tilt gold. 5 In Timor ancient copper mines have recently been 
discovered in places with mins, 9 In Sumatra the earliest settle¬ 
ments, those of the people responsible for the stone images of flic 
sou I Ji-west, ferny have been the result of the search fur gold l for 
there are some undent mines in the Redjting-Lebong gr ddflrhl, the 
only one 44 certainly known to merit the application of modern 
methods/ 1 4 It is noteworthy Llisi u. Fhreiudan script is m use m 
the Redfeing district. 

Not only were people from India and westward exploiting the 
wealth afln Jones ui at mi mri y date, but the Chinese also took a 
Jmnd in the game- 11 44 In the sou lb- of Borneo there arc traces 
of very extensive wa&Ungs of alluvial gravels for gold and 
diamonds. These operations were being conducted by Chinese 
when Europeans first came to the country; mid the extent of the 
old workings implies that they bad been continued through many 
centuries-** * The Chinese also hud a colony in North Borneo* 
It lias already been seen that the Rayon have raised the nomadic 
ftKjd'gnthcreTs of the centre of Borneo to a higher cultural level. 
But ns i& known* they were preceded In the centre of the island 
by Hindus, who left behind them curved stone bulls. These 
people were evidently on the same errand as the Chinese. for the 
image* tie on the banks of rivers in wiiosc gravels there b gold- 

Thc Malay Peninsula contains numerous remains of antiquity, 

1 See dfaniariotti in the Nnluurkunrlig TjjLkclirifi vr»r Kwltdindi^b 
Indie on Usn nrrf-jrLcd pmuuM- ul ^y-bturfiip ftin-1 U>twe*n Tjlfijap “d 
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nnt in the form of temples* but of nnru-nt mines* the technique of 
which testifies to n high civilisation. 1 Man y stone 
have been discovertd In this region, for example in Perak; none 
of them p so far as I am aware, are paleolithic : they are all of 
polished stone. We arc told that 11 the multiplicity of the types 
of stone Implements found in Perak shows that the users of them 
must kiive been comparatively in a high, slntc of civilisation 11 ; 
further, that +1 the people, whoever thev were, who employed 
them, were settlers from some other locality who on arrival had 
reached the second stage of the stone age/ 1 s A stone implement 
was found by a native S ft, deep in the alluvial soli of a tin- 
washing- 1 In Pahang there are remains af unknown strangers. 
One writer states that he found some stone implements in this 
State. 11 Tin- nnhvt implement wm found by mpdf at the 
bottom of an alluvial gold mine in the Tui Valley in PaJmng. and 
it had not been disturbed in its position when I found it. It lay 

in a deposit of gmvcl or crystalline Bmestone mdc p and over it 
had been n deposit of gravel and rfay 43 ft. thick . . * the imple¬ 
ment must be of very great BUthjmly/* In this same region of 
the Tui Volley have been found some stone ring** whose use and 
mo kefs arc entirely unknown. ** Neither Malays nor Chinese in 
Pahang have any rcn&oniibk theory of the origin or possible use 
of these things, and It Berms very improbable tltat the rings could 
have been made by either of these peoples. 1 There are othd 
signs of an alien people in this State, As Sir Hugh Clifford says, 
“ The ment cliECOvery in the Malayan State of Pahang—the liome 
of apes and ivory and peafowl—of immense gold-mmcs of very 
ancient date and of a workmanship that by no counterpart in 
South 'eastern Asia, supplies an ample reason lor the dceipUfam 
of * golden 1 long applied to the Chersonese* Here, hidden 
uwny under the shade of the primeval forest, arc excavations 
which must have yielded in their time tons of the precious metal 
* * * of the tme that Worked them, of the slaves who toiled and 
sttffefed and died therein* we fti-day prases run clue, for this, the 
story of the earliest exploration of a portion of South-eastern 
Asia, is lost to u* for ever."* 

Colonel Gerini, in hi* Audits on Ptolemaic geography, has a 
Fascinating note on the gold-mint-s of ihc Malay Peninsula that 
I cannot resist quoting in full. +l Cold/ 1 he sajra t " is found in 
considerable quantities, cither disseminated in quartz reefs or 
in alluvial dbepodtsk, especially aUmt Gunoiig Leila ng or Mount 
Ophir, to the cast of Malacca, when* it Was worked till 1B17 
by Malays; on the upper waters of Uit Munr River and its 
Iribinary the Gemcnebrh (Chmdras and other mines N,N,E, of 
Mid area town); in Upper Perak al Ayer Tawar, Unsung, and 
Ek-lxmi of Balum mines, of which, hud McCarthy says ( l Surveying 
and Exploring in Siam. 1 p* 10), 1 W* saw traces &f ancient gok£ 

1 tikutch Map Kd. S. ■ Wmy +4. » HkIpl. 
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mints, gigantic working** abandoned no nuin knows haw faxjf ago*' 
On the east toast of the M i by Peninsula wc need not mention It* 
frequent oeoumnee in Fntu&ug (on Ltii P Li pis, and Jda Riven]: 
in Kdnnlan (Calas and PetgftU Rivers); ami in Legeh or Haiigch 
(upper waters of the Tan Jung 51ns and Tdnhin, rad Tomob dis¬ 
trict). Bnt it in of jmriuimunt importance for ethmilogiasil 
science to call attention to the luct that most of Live gold-mines 
now being developed in Pahang through European enterprise 
wcTt originally opened at apparently a very remote age by mm 
of on mi known race, whose workings,, of which evident and ln- 
muuerJiblt traces still remain. have rightly been «tykd h wonder¬ 
ful T by the Europeans who first visited them (see Penny's 
Dcscr. Diet, of Brit, Malaya/ pp. 2&S-6). Tht thief of these 
formerly exploited mines are Ranh, Fun j mu* Sdcmung, Tui and 
Kcciimi, tile Sdeiisiiig being one oF the most marvellous. It b 
situated in a small valley surrounded by low In Ik which in some 
forgotten period must have been the scene of very extensive 
mining operation. The isiirfaera of thc&e Lidia. are hoiu-y-comheil 
with perpendicular sluiflv, circular in winch in some 

instances penetrate to tin* water-level liclow the surface oF the 
valley* a depth of considerably over 100 ft. (Denny* op, rif. p* 
200 r ^|K^k-s of pits over UJO ft. deep extending f<ir miles,) Many 
of these pits arc placed so dose together Hint a wall of rock not 
more than g ft. tliiek separates them one from another. The 
antiquity of these working* is attested by the apparently vir^n 
forest which clothe a the hill* in which they are situated, Uu*jc 
filow-gpowing trets being in some instances found with tlidr 
roots centred in the sides of the shafts* . , . No due lias yet 
been obtained which might nerve to indicate the race to wiiich 
these miners belonged. The mode of minltig eiuployed by them 
differs radically from LhaL in use among the Chinese* mid the 
Malays possess no tradition on the subject, . . . Whatever the 
race rany have been, it is evident that it nitiht have attained to 
a considerable degree of mechanical ikilL, and presumably to n 
MrJy high degree of civilization - t and yet, from an examination 
of the excavations, one is led to believe that the race which mined 
them must have been of 11 somewhat more diminutive stature 
than either Die modem Malay nr Siamese* From the appearance 
of many of these workings* it would seem tliat probably the work 
of mining was suspended suddenly and never resumed, possibly on 
account of war, ilm epidemic; or some other public cahimity 
(HL C, BeHkW'i 1 Handbook of the Federated Malay Stales/ 
London* ltiO'2^ pp. 1HM3). As for my&df (Gerini), I can odd that 
tracer of similar old workings have l>een noticed, not mdy in 
connexion with gold, but also tin mines in various jjarts of Lhc 
Peninsula s neolithic implements, such m cells* oxc-hcads* etc.* 
bring found in the ancient limbered drives or tunnels, Tliix Its* 
been the case* for instance, in Perak, Since a* n- 13IH Uurhm 
Kpcafcs of a gold-mien: lying abandoned in Pahang (jElamnsio^ 
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voh i,p fob #18 verso). What, therefore* was the ro.ee that opened 
these mines * Evidently the same that built these wonderful 
monuments in Kamlioja—the race of Fit-nan, now still represented 
In the Malay Peninsula, by Lhe Sakai find Jilliotl Lribcs. Hcmerff, 
this race. fi* in Knmboia, no doubt did only the manual labour. 
But the intelligent mind UiM planned, directed and superintended 
must have l>een, as there, Hindu, or shall we Have to assume that, 
in the case of the most ancient of these mines, where neolithic 
implements occur associated with the workings* the directive 
mind wns Fhrenidan Y This is by no means improbable . . . 
{fur} „ . . Phosnscion influence once undoubted!v(as we have seen) 
extended as far as Sumatra and the Malay Peninsula- . . , rF 1 It 
is difficult to write about such happening as these without 
spreading exclamation marks nil over the page. To tind immense 
workings dating fmm tlic unknown past, in place* which till 
recently have been the happy himling^gitoUJids of nomadic hunters 
of the type of the Senutng and Sakai, is to experience a shock, 
and it is to be hoped tliat the effects of this mental shock will be 
permanent. Apart from these nomadic peoples, aboriginal m 
nature, there arc only in this region tribes of Malay origin, who 
cannot have been there for many centuries, certainly not by 
thousands of years ax long us the old workings. So, once again, 
the first civilized peoples to arrive id an outlying region were 
evidently gold-miners* who found themselves in a place tenanted 
only by nomadic hunters and food t herers. 1 These people 
were, as far as their mining activities arc concerned, fully our 
equal*, when thetr diflicultjes are realized * With regard to the 
rest of their material culture* it is hard to speak, for they evidently 
made no permanent settlements, but, like the Phoenicians in the 
districts of Sumatra, have left Implntzard traces of their presence. 
These people evidently were not colonists; they were exploiters* 
simply bent on getting all the gold and tin that they could, and 
then departing. They were different from the Hindus who 
followed them and inspired civil izjithnx in Cambodia, Java and 
elsewhere. They were the pioneers, who spied out the land, and 
it was left for later comers to carry on the work if they could. 

Turning now to the coast of this district, it is noteworthy that 
the Mergui Arvhipckgo is important on account of its pearls, 
which ore fidied fur by the Selling, a people who will plij a 
part in the next chapter, for they speak a language of jj family 
that bus branches from India to Australis, 4 

flv) INDIA 

An important contribution to the present discus ion lias been 
mode by Major Mann* Inspector of Mines to the Nizam of Hydera* 

1 GflHm*L477. 

1 Yet <mottuDT iE*tAfl£ir' ef the tori dl*etflaod La CHaptar H, 

1 H. W. #jn.yili 5-C. Ho also prYci hUi hqoo tail tfao tin. nnifiiiTi ^ iftiiyaitFT, 
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bad, who in 191 & presented a paper to the Manchester literary 
ivnl Philosophical Society tfint wifi serve to ley the foundations 
of the studv of the prehistoric areharalogy of Southeni Indm. 
He claims, in tint paper, that the dolmen-builders of the Deccan 
vivtg mining for gold, Onpp^ it-oit, iunl diamonds. mys thnl 
the two districts where the do! mem arc thickest + VkDuvy Mid 
Dharwar. " arc riddled with old workings for g«d r copper and 
iron.” hi t hr Belfvy district 2,127 dolmen* have been ragwted. * 
He asserts that 'The area covered by the Dharvw Schists,* 
not only in Hyderabad State, but rrom Sbompur in the north, 
to the WainJul in the extreme south of India, is everywhere 
pitted with the remains of ancient gold-mining, and, as &r as I 
pcrsonallv have seen in Hyderabad, around or in the vicinity of 
these workings, dolmens and circle cairns are to be found, oiyl 
in Dharwar and Bellary even greater quantities are reported. 

In Hyderabad the memory of these ancient mines is entirely Just, 
even in the folk-lore. " It vms in fact, not until 1SSS Lliat tL«o 
ohl (^pid-mine* were re discovered. and the early efforts of the 
explorer were watched with intense ridicule by tine local Urahiinn 
—who never Itad iinrt clear proof of the Sahib's madness. The 
difficulty which attended this prospecting was accentuated by 
the fact that all the workings had been completely tilled up, and 
practically obliterated by the so-called black cotton soil an 
alluvial resulting from tiie decomposition of the Deccan Trap- 
So that the surface indications were most deluding, and consisted 
of tvpical auriferous hlue quarts and the remains of old metal* 
lurelcal appliances on the adjacent hard trappoid rock. Every¬ 
where cup-like hollows, undoubtedly nothing hut small mortars 
found in the rock where the gold quart* was i»und«l with stone 
pestles, and occasionally small crucibles have been found which, 
un ttysliinE, gave an assay for gold, IV iicthtT the miners possess™ 
the knowledge of Amalgamation is a moot point, 

- Jn the Hutti gold mines, discovered by Mr. F. W. Grey, we 
have the most extraordinary ev idence of the skill of these nnrient 
workers. There was little surface evidence at Hutti—a slight 
tics of depressions—imd here tiiad there n splintery f>f quu-Hz 

which cove on assay—and the usual marks of crushing on the 
hard tnrapatd rock# near the Hutti nullah. Cross-cutting exposed 
n bug series of workings which were not bottomed by means of a 
small exploratory shaft- The Company wav fomwd and drepcf 
mining on n larger scab was undertaken, but the first attempt 
failed to bottom Ihe old workings. Finally it was proved mat 
the aadent i had excavated nil payable quart* to an ajtjMiriiUded 
depth of d-Utft. . . , Sufficient evidence was found to state that 
the quart* reef was extracted by fire-set ling—and nfte T lt J*™? 
loosened was gouged out by iron-shod wooden b™** A fl« 
amount of timber liad been employed ; one piece might lusu. * been 
a windlass ond marks cm the ‘ hanging-wall sugges 

» Mima )■ 4 Soa £!n toll Map W*. 9, ' Mima A 
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was raked by means of ropes. It waft probably water that finally 
stop|n d the old workers from pomp deeper, for at Elftt ft, u large 
quantity of broken * chatties' were found, which suggested 
heavy hailing. No such instance of perscvtxaiKV and *kill luis «i 
far as I know ever been discovered in the uHier ancient mining 
centres at Koitir, Wairuad, Dlmrwr and Anntagifi. The develop¬ 
ment of the mine must Imve taken n considerable period md 
employed a great number of people, not only in the actual mining, 
but in the crush'lug of the resulting ore . 111 

As regards copper; “The copper-mining in Hyderabad State 
Jn a ltd around Uluntmla in certainly wry early, and. as I hove 
already mentioned, bo intimately outdated with dolmen remain* 
tbfttr even in 1008 * I hud connected the two things together and 
never found them apart/' * 

Major Mimn makes same important remarks about the iron 
WOfIcmp of the Omul Unless anyone luia Visited Hyderabad 
State, or in fact Southern Indio, he cannot net even a aught idea 
of the abundance, the extent, or the pureness of its iron ores. No 
section of the geological soqtttftfce exists in which iron does not 
occur. In the Arclnran, magnetite most frequently occurs in 
almost unparalleled magnitude, whole lulls and ranges IWng 
formed of the purest varieties; specular iron and red Wniatilc 
sre aho found. The schistose area contains mterbedded layers 
of magnetite and HiPlrtiKtc schists. The Puraim Group Qoubun 
veins of kmonite and bedded magnetite* Nearly every group 
of rock* in the OondwaiLa system, save the bottom glacial bed*, 
contain one or mom of the ores of iron, in greater or kss quantities. 
Tike dkintegmtioD of the Deccan Trap supplies rich pocket*.. of 
magnetic iron sand that glisten in the beds of every stream that 
traverses that area. Lastly the luterite is noted for its richness 
in tills metal. H Each and all of tlie*c ores have been used for 
smelting iron by tile natives. In this area iron has beta known 
from earliest times, and the unintentional manufacture of steel 
practised/ 13 

Major Mann contends that the use of iron was discovered in 
India by the builder* of the megoiitluu Tliose people worked 
iron, ho Ids con ten! ton is douhtlcsi sound, Frona the days of the 
archaic civilization the working of iron tma doubtless surpassed 
in importance that of the other metals. The working of gold died 
out at a very early date m the Deccan, Ihc old mine* being aban¬ 
doned s but tilt working of iron lias persisted until t his day among 
the natives. 

Tire examination of the Pueblo Eegion of North America showed 
t hat modern people Irnvc constructed their rail wavs through 
regions full of roins H even in the case of branch lines! Ju India 
the vaDwajs of Hyderabad find the country to the south *eem to 
We been built to serve legions Ml of Valuable mw muh-riiihi 
■uch as gold, iron and copper. This la made dear by Sketch Map 
* MillmH *«,». 
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No, fl Doubtless economic motives induced Europeans to 
construct railways in some places rather Hum in othcra. For 
instance, they iv mi It 1 have made rail ways in Travancare to a 
greater extent if they bud been needed for teanaportatkil of caw 
material BuL that region is singularly deficient in minerals of 
oil torts, a* is cvkJmt from a penial of the work uf Li Touche, 
In mom than one instance branch LLrit-^ run up into districts that 
pis&rss sign .5 nf occupation itt the days of the archaic d vibration. 
Sketch Map No. 0 shows the radwn/sfy&tcm, the deposit* of iron, 
pold, copper, Eiuil so forth, and the distribution of settlements 
of the archaic dvilraatiou- If the reader will follow tlic course 
of the railways, tic will notice the extent of the correfipoitdena^ P 
wjiieh (Mends even to the cases of branches to Ootouaimmd, 
southwards from Bellary, to Kinltid, and from Bangalore hi 
JlyBort 1 These corres|>oiulcTicei entirely support the contention 
of Major Munn t tlmt the hull tiers of iMguiiths, nttd thus the 
people of the archaic civilization generally* settled in places w here 
they found raw materials for then Industrie. Its the banning 
it probably was the presence of pearls pa the coast and gold m 
the interior Lliat attracted them, Once the use of iron was 
discovered, the course of events took another turn, and tin* 
native population took it tip with avidity. The people of the 
urcltnic dviliaation made implements of polished ffUuuv rspcdtilly 
of trap racks, diabase, thorite, and so forth. This Industry lias 
evidently licen responsible for one series of their settlements, 
that of Kathmwur p which arc situated near n series of trap locks 
that they particularly prized, These &itca presumably were 
those of implement factories. 1 This relationship can hardly be 
doubted. Bruce Foote was aware of it, for ne says; * The 
extreme rarity of trap dykes in the south of the peninsula may 
liavc been a tmi causa of the rarity of neolithic remains is the 
regions south of the Can very % while it is certain that iii the 
northern parts of the Deccan f’Lntrau, where neolithic remains 
most abound, dykes of basaltic, dioritje. and diahurie traps are 
very plentifully distributed. Tlii-s. has reference Ui their war 
impJcmeubt, as their axes tire, os a rjih\ almost without a single 
exception, made of the trapjioid rocks and especially of the liner 
grained van ctics of these- 1K 5 A complete pirvty t tbcirfoiri uf 

i Thu? map uv badi'it anUi^Bfr of Rrar* Foote mu! Munti. ittitrUmttei 
of col-L ao ptwr. Iron osid dkna&TKl* ara tlcrivod train La- TVjiirtjtf The tlharwar 
fiehltl +tt* kn* bwa* otipiM fnnu Marti i*w «o4 Muim. Eyl- 

i3<9 msu with rcgflxd ti> retrain* \m 3 boon derived freon Colo 21Hi rj* 

tiikM n 407, 472. 170; Lane Yu* <Kl; ++ OniittHT **l India-" SMh 

cs. XVIII. 187; H>l. ., i*. 10, SS, S7r ot, M. <». 70; fthittew* TajHuf i- 
1 eo «.«, ; WnIhDUM I T *«. f Wistmjjp M 4-fl. It will Iw BOI«h( tliftl Iot mony 
yvuT* prufilpiily iiu «x?rk of W dtsU» ito IiiftSa. 1* m> » 

hop.M ibnl thn ncliVrt Jin-hmotogiral rtcir'iipt IMW •rjirinifHip n|' In YJrtaUa 
jiuj-a ut Miij ki Cbolii Nagpur* Miui™, CdoUftii^ wiLI aoun 

eoU^t tlift nof dMa 
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Ind la will have to take account: of the sources of the materials 
of which the polished stone implement* w^rc made. 

Bmce Foote gives evidence of the working of copper mines by 
the people of the archaic civUiifition. He speaks of pottery from 
on old copper mine on the left hank of the fvistna River near the 
centre of the south to north reach of the river smith of Muktiuln 
in t hr HTuitmi dibirirL The vessel a;i r . of p nti slur] earthenwisrc* 
dark red hi colour; with it were hawte and diahev of iron^age type. 1 
Tins is proof that the builders of megaliths were working copper 
mines, 

sketch Map No. It suggests that communities ini created in 
the getting ot gold and 1 he working of iron will tie drummed in 
Lheir el mice of situation by the presence of these. For the people 
of the archaic civ ilium l tun liavu left their remains in regime where 
gold, copper and iron abound. The distribution of nirgshtlhe 
monuments in this region, whether the work of the people of the 
archaic civilization* or of existing peoples* also supports the surnt 
13 ice is. For the great centres of dolmens arc on the banks of the 
Subunrika River f bL the streak of gold** 1 as it* name staler 1 

lu A^m, again, wttlemcnts of civilized fKxtples iwve been 
determined by the presence of desired hubstancts, for the mins 
rif vanished civilizations mentioned by Colonel Sfmkcspcar nfe 
close to railways and in districts producing gold and iron,* This 
betrays the existence, in live minds of the former people, of needs 
similar to those of modem civilized men* 

The late Air. Vincent Ball* in an article on the distribution of 
gold in Ini I i a* says: 14 Gold-witching, as practised in India* afford* 
on example, T believe, of human degradation. The colonic of 
washers who nrc found plying their trade in most of the arcus 
where. geologically si leaking, the occurren ce of gold Le possible, 
must he regarded m the remnants of n people jwissesMiig special 
knowledge : * for although the former may have some acquaint¬ 
ance with the appearance of the rocks in the nrigliboyrhood of 
which grild occurs* so far as 1 rtndd oscirtEiin from a dose exami¬ 
nation of the? operation^ of two gold-washers who wen in my 

1 B Foot* ii IMl 

1 “InipnftJ Gmxbtttct al India," XXIII. ILL The mutant! for t be Atop 
U Jcm«I twra La Toa*h?, Madonm, Lrwk ami RalJ (iL :M3-* ; v. \lti 
<w gatd* eoppcF nm\ iram Far rnimirLa, inform .n ian Iim Iwn oallwted frrun 
: Ball (L 12$; ILL M3 : |v. 177; vi. m . vit ‘Jrlfti vuL 
11! Ji i*4: Cl Bfwwn ii. 137: \LU Bolton (It£-lMlVh OMim : Kay S*. 
323. £31 : vi. t viL 4S*j : I B O K S. O. 3*U. 

J Shak«p**r ii 3 , « a B*t Bk»teh Map Na. IS, 
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***&** F***rn*d by fadiriduol* at wmki^ tribe* n ho nnvor er*ni to 
i;fi4cavcr a a™ idr.H for thcrmAdvw, laor to nudity in ihn pliglilrtl ilcffrw. 
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service for olwut three monthA, such acqimintJirice, if possessed, 
i« mrcly availed of. Indeed* 1 doubt if they ever look upon iht 
rocks as being rcoMy Lhc source from whence the gold has been 
derived. They know of its occurrence in the sand* and alluvial 
soils* but whence it ultimately name from they do not trouble 
to consider- 

* 4 But it cniinot always have been so. for Ibeir euncst progenitor* 
roust !®ve ascertained the existence of the gold by the application 
of cxprinimtu] r^cjirrh in localities whetr* from theoretical 
ccmscdemtiuiL^, they Iwdicved it to exist. 

iA It is Knitrrly possible llml the iron-gold-producing area* id 
which the Decam Trap or basalt mid the rocks of the Vindhymi 
formation prevail, and which Aggregate n total urr.i of nlwjut 
onc'fomth of t he pen insula, were ever systematically prospected, 
and for this reasuii, if for ru* other h that the washers, if they were 
comparable to those of the present day* could not have devoted 
months and years to the exploration of, lor them, barren tracts, 
simply from the fact that they could not subsist under such 
circumstances. 

* A Hy what means* soever* they were ted to select and settle 
in these gold-producing tracts* it is certain that within such limits 
a process of segregation baa been going on Inwards the richest 
points. 

'* In a part of Western Bengal I found that generations of 
washers hud demarcated limits withm which wnshrng was remu¬ 
nerative* nnd these limits corresponded in a striking degree to 
the well-defined boundaries between two formalions—the mda- 
mnrphic and the sub-mctamorphic- In the area occupied by 
the former, gold was not absent; hut its abundance* as contrasted 
with that in the latter, 1 Ascertained, by two mdcgx-ndcnt method* 
of ralrruliitioii . . . was m the proportion of 1 to 3. Hence, as 
the wash™ only managed to eke put a bare subsistence in the 
sub-rnctainDrphk' area, they confined their operations to it. 111 

These remarks of Mr* Vincent Hall show that the practice of 
gold-washing inevitably tends io restrict ike gold-washed to certain 
geological formations Sketch Mop No, 15 shows the present-day 
distribution of the Goods* themselves a^idnoua gold-washers, 
and HUpgests that their movements have liecii milmmeed in the 
way nLuted by Mr* Hall, The presence of certain desires in the 
i mini of men results in m distinct geographical distribution which 
coxTtapon d s vri th certain geological fnnxmti cms.< The distri butiu ji 
ii the tipmbioii of the draw ; i! \m* not fliven rise to it. For* 
m Mr, Ball insists, the practice of gold-washing must have conic 
down from days whew men deliberately sought the gold in situ, 
and consequently tended to segregate in places with stores of 
gold. 

i V. Ball %, ssmo, t . 

* An exact BorvUimminli of ibo tkmla. my paper on the dMm&mm of 
HjognJstha ta EiutlatMl and Wales, 
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Thew? remarks pain in significance when it is remembered that 
Hie Gornls still erect mininlure dolmens, and thus show strung 
signs of continuity with the penpk of the Afrhaic civilization* 
if Hie Gomls. rtf gdU-wn&hrrs, have segregated tJicmsdvra on 
sources of gold, and [siyrhnps iron, why should not the people 
of the archaic civilization also have done so ? The cane of Lhe 
Gonds dso shows that gold-washing is carried on by people whose 
culture show?, signs of direct influence of thnt of the ardinic 
civilization, Tld* Is also the case with the KunmdotF. who, 
with the Moplas. arc the chief native jrold-workers of the Madras 
Presidency* Their gold-washing activities are vjpjHJSJxi to date 
from aw ri.e. 11 During the Inquiry carried out in 1LU1L, NicbUon 
had discovered the remains of numerous -*ld gold workings, made 
by a mining people known KarmulmitL along the outcrop nf 
quartz reefs in the S.E. WymarL” 1 The Kununbas still erect 
dolmens, and to them are attributed those of southern India. 
The Klinsi of Aattmh also, who erne noted iron-workers. erect 
many mega Li Hue monuments. * But this relations! up docs not 
hold throughout, fox I know of nothing to connect the Moplas 
with the archaic civilization, nor tlie Jidpits, the g^dd-washers 
of Bombay,* 

The evidence in India bears out Lise contentions of Major Munn 
and myself that the people of the archaic civilisation were 
engaged in exploding the wealth of in din, and that their settle¬ 
ments were distributed >o us to bo ueir the sources of eiiipplic* 
of gold and other precious substances, and of humbler materials 
for everyday requirements. Certain native tribes, whose culture 
*how* strong trace* of the influence of the archaic civilisation, 
have Carried on the getting of gold, and Imve tended to Relegate 
themselves on gold-ben ring geological format iuits. 

It is not ueef^nry to insist on the fact that the great eivilizn- 
Uotii of Egypt and Elam, the earliest known m the region under 
discussion, wetc engaged in t-xploftSug varjtmfl sourees of wealth. 
The Egyptians were, at an early tbite, seeking copper and tur- 
ipinisr in Sinai, 1 i^kl in Nubia, and ending out expeditions to 
the land of Punt for all manner of products,* The significance 
of this fact will be pointed out in Hit- chapter oil Egypt, 

On the hash of this survey I suggest that the process of settle¬ 
ment of the communities of the archaic cmlimliem was purposive, 
lhat these people had desire* that they sought to satisfy, even 
when it caused them much inconvenience. Such a conHusioiu 
I out a wane, runs counter to the doetrim^ of the modem schoui 
of geographers, which lay mch strc&s on Mimath: mid other 
geAgvaphicnl conditions. My theory ninauAU to tmerting: that 
whsit is in the minds of men counts more Hum anything tbc* 
and Hmt if the ihsire be but strong enough it will |V- satisfied. 
If that be humanly possible. This hr ii> n^xird uriec, m 1 insured 
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in the hf^inning of the cimptfr, with wliflt w r c know of ourselves 
and our fellows. Therefore, if ttnyoiu- wishes to advance theories 
of ** Climatic Control" wad so forth, lio will have to construct 
a Letter explanation of the distributions of the settlements than 
that which is now in possession of tin: reader* 

Right to the boundary of the- archaic civilization, and occa¬ 
sionally Ik'ytmd it, traces exist of former mining activities. 
Heyontl the boundaries arc great stores of precious sutstances. 
Why did not the ancients exploit these stores that lay so close 
to hand 1? To answer this question it is necessary to discover 
also why they did not finish their wort in places such as Cali¬ 
fornia, Sumatra, Borneo, New Guinea, the Malay Peninsula, 
Hyderabad, and Cbota Nagpur. The ancient miners abandoned 
works which were left for many centuries, until the coming 
Of the European. Evidently something liuppencd that stopped 
the mining (activities nf the ancients, and prevented there 
from extending their operations* The story of this great eatas* 
trophe will be told in part iu this Iwxtk, but as yet the Ml extent 
of the tragedy is iu»t known. When the world is surveyed at 
the present time, in the place*} where, in former day*, much 
activity must have existed, there are now 1 only peoples of a low 
stage of vulture entirely ignorant of the weal Hi tltat lies at their 
feel, or, if not ignorant, at least iudiflerenl. As the story develops, 
it will 1m: seen that the ancients did pern-irate Australia, hut 
apparently laid to leave Lhe country in a hurry before they had 
hud tin If "to exploit iu wealth, Some Hung hiipjKBisd, perhaps an 
ineuaiun of war-like people into British Nnt Guinea, or some 
convulsion farther west, und they disappeared, so that nil *f 
know of than is ^idivnl from the Ausl fiiliiini l.tiHiiMlvfs, The 
traditions of the Australians tell of srtmogm, and of thdr 

inllmncc ujwn the natives whom they fuund wandering about 
the country iu n state nf extreme cultural degradation* Whim 
the archaic civilisation broke up, os it will be seen later it did, 
uni only were: irrigation, stone-working and Imago-earving given 
up, but mctal-waiking and mining Were abandoned, and the 
1 1 red often given over to people "'ho cored for none of tla-Re 
things* Whence came these ImrbariiuiS ? That story will have 
to Ik told. Hilt U wiD U- will to try to gel another Hew of the 
archaic civilization before plunging into the description of lts 
relatimisliip to tliusc tliaf followed. 


CHAPTER VIII 

POLISHED STONE IMPLEMENTS 


f I ^HE diicussjon of the lust duipter 3ios introduced jiromplica- 
Unn, Truces of undent gold-mines liave been found in 

A pbctf* devoid of obvious remain k of the archaic civilbaticm, 
fcueh as stonework, can eel stone imagre, irrigation systems* In 
the Malay Peninsula arc ancient gold-mines whose workers have 
long since disappeared ; in the Itcifjang district of Sumatra some 
unknown people have been at work on the goldfields, and these 
people may be reopens khi for Iht: stone images that are found 
in, the south-west districts ; hi California miners have been at 
work lit places devoid of ruins. 

If tile jKuph- of the archaic civilization wctc decided in their 
movements by the search Tor gold, pearls, ete +H then we must 
try to account for such old workings as these. They may have 
been the work of some European people of the Middle Ages, gay 
Ike Portuguese or thy Dutch ? on the other kind, Lbey may have 
keen the work of the first civilized people that came that way, 
and thus date back thousands of years to the days of the archaic 
dvih/ation, If they ore the wort of people of the arduiie dvilj- 
xation, then the possibility will have to la; home in mind, that 
these peoph- may lutve iidluenced native communities among 
whom they Imvc left none of the cultural elements chosen out 
h-s Indicative of their presence. If the study of some less obtrusive 
cidtund element than those already chosen can shnw that the 
old gold-miners of the Malay Peninsula, and elsewhere, can he 
included among the people qf the nrdiak civilization, then it 
inay Ik possible to link up other peoples, ssueh as the Austro 
lift ns, with those already coruudtrtd ; the study nf gold-mines 
may show tluit the cultural elements chosen for discussion arc 
not enough to afford more than 11 limited view of the activities 
of the jjeopk of the archaic civilisation ; it may be necessary to 
use some cultural elements of wider sweep than those already 
considered* 

Fortunately, vuch un dement is to hand. To determine it* 
the account of the old gold and tin markings of the Malay Penm- 
MiJa is of crucial importance. For. in these mine\ n_s well ns In 
the tin washing polished stone implements have been dis- 
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covered : 1 t he same discovery lias been modi' in British New 
Guinea and in North Amfirida. 

In India hardly any doubt cars be expressed regarding polislicd 
stone bnptcn^otl: they nr* invariably related to toe arcluilc 
dviJizathm* and their mmuifarfurc Il&s long been abandoned. 
Their geographical distribution in India, Assam and Burma, 
is shown by Sketch Map No. 15, is such as to associate them 
with bygone mining activities, 1 tn Assam they are found in 
the districts that produce gold, Iron and other desired substances. 
In Burma their distribution also suggests that their makers 
were intent on the search for gold and tin. In the Irrawaddy 
basin they scent to Isc in direct relationship with gold-washing: 
for in ibis st-rttuu gold b said to be rare below Firomc: so are 
puli shed - tune implements.- Such implements are also found in 
the tin-producing regions of Bn iron, 4 

In Indonesia, as is shown by Sketch Map No* 8, the distribution 
of polished stone implements agrees m closely with that of pearls 
mid gold* that little doubt can cueist as to the intentions of their 
makers. It lias already Ikcii seen that the gold and j*eair1 localities 
were visited by the people of the sindiuic dvilkatioiL Since the 
makers of polished stone implements liave visited the same locali¬ 
ties* and Lave long since vanished* they presumably most l>e 
equated to the people of the archaic civilizaticpm 

Farther rjust an interesting contrast exists between New Guinea 
and Australian The polished stone implements of New Guinea 
are l he work of the vanished go Id'miners and pearl-fishers- j and 
the existing natives know no thing of the use of such implements 
The Australians make them to-day ; so, although far Ik- low the 
natives of British New Guinea in culture, they display an apparent 
close connexion with the clYjJi&alion of the old gobl-mincR, 
This discussion brings uh face to face with one of the most 
important problems of modem ethnology < The work of linguist* 
during the past twenty years or ho has rvwaled a family of 
languages spoken by peoples ranging from the HUmttoyas, through 
Further India anil Indonesia, right out into the Pacific, and include 
ing Australia, Tins Austroiiesuin group of languages, ns it k 
Called, k spoken by people of the Paiijab T the Sadtal Pargana^ 
Chut a Nagpur Orissa* Chaltigarh. and north-east Madras hi 
India, the languages of these peoples being termed Mimda; it 
is tpoktri in Assam in the Kwi and Jaltttb Hills ; kil Burma 
by the Paluung* Wa and Mon or Toiling; in tlfce Mcxjfui ArcLipcb 
ugu by the SciiiDgi urn! in the Nicobars ; in Indo-€hina it Is 
spoken along the Mckhong River* and tn Cambodia the national 

* B*x> p. 84 : Pahang (Mail, UHi-L* $4). _ , 

1 BuiuaE on Skntch |up a and i-t- bifnnu^^J' 'f # « 

trnns Hall Lii : Hu*qlwJd (iL ii55, 169,170*171, Lj i rujii fnaiit I'ASiU ($&a£ f 
122 i im. 161 ; im, 220-at, 2«:-06j 1*71. s:i, lit l>. 41, M-l.lWh l*7i. 
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tangnagc, Khmer, belong to it; tin. Snnsing mid Sakai of \]u 
Mnby IVninsLiln belong U> this linguistic group : and, finally* 
Ihrrc arc the ibikiyo-Polynesian languages and «orm v of those of 
Australia. 1 

The cultures of people with Austrunesiftn languages oftfli 
po6S[urf|jrthlt traces of contact wfth I hr nrehnb emulation = 
the Khusi of Assam still make megnht-hie monuments i = they 
erect standing stones in memory of thdr men, and dolmens for 
the women : the Mundcis of Chain Nagpur are associated with 
tnrgnliHiir monuments, 3 On the other hand* U must bo remcm- 
ljercd that not all the peoples of Lidia who erect megaliths speak 
languages of this family, The Kurtim has of North Arrot in Madras 
who still imike dolmens for their dend. speak n Dra vidian Iiingungpi* 
The Polynesians however, formerly erastrtl megaliths <md ihriv 
Language La nt this family* ftul many peopled speaking these 
languages show in their culture Little of no oh vinos trace* of 
contact with the archaic civflie&tinn ; mwsh n tc the Sakai and 
Seriating nf Hue Malay PciumoJft, Ehe Nicol>areso and ntherc. 

Miieh discussion ha* taken place as to how. peoples with diverse 
cultural associations. find of different physical types, enme to 
p<rfciess languages of n common family. The close association 
if the Muiidus, Khftsl and other with the archaic civilisation 
suggests the cause of the linguistic unity; but from the point 
of dew of nicgatitlis, irrigation, pottery-making and the caning 
of stone images, this hypothesis breaks down in the case of the 
peoples of the Malay Feiiinsulu and the AurtmtiaoSp who Imve 
wmc of these things. It is at this point tliat polished sUmc 
implements conic to the rescue. 

Sketch Map Nn, IS ehowsi that polithed stone implements 
exist in place** where Ausfctonesuiii languages arc vpofcrn, 1 if 
the makers of these implements were goM-mioers, peart nil vera 
and so on* who nimle dcttlenumU in certain pJaoefl* these settle 
merits being permanent tir temporary* neeofding to the circum- 
stances; if, further, tliey spoke Aratratmloa languages. m a 
language that guve rise to till* group, then an explanation La 
forthcoming of the spread of this group of langtssgct. This view 
has already been expressed : 11 Archaeologists ate of the opinion 
that the various atone implements which arc brand from Chotfl 
Nagpur on the west to the Malayan Peninsula on the cast ate 
often so similar in kind that they appear to be the work of one 
and the same rave- Attention has also liecn drawn to analogous 
custom! found nIJ over the area, and to other coincide Oct*. * * , 
FI dialogical reason# can also be adduced to support the supposition 
of n common sid*3tt&tum in the population of parts of Nearer 
Indio* Farther India* and elsewhere, 4 Tiia explanation of the 

* Cl Pl W. Btekmlclt: Grlrircon ■: ttiTn LtL i [sjdiu Cpti*uji i T StJO r>►, . Hoy 
L, tv, *,■.* I a *jl J OurilDfL * Hoy l * Thun Eon iL 14f a*, 

1 Duiiribuiiun ot Amtrt mcgim t-angium** ■■ tli'mtxL hum Out Ctiuuv 
tU'P^rt i. * Crlcnoa U. I. 
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plunpOteua would hi ■ that the original ninkirs of tin- celts spoko 
tht language uud that* wherever L-huy wcfti. I Ley iiijpcu. ■! it 
iifj the natives. Wlso the celt-makers wire ui any particular 
instance doe* nut aimr ter at ptarnt. The essential point is tliut 
the nf the Aiuttiruicfmn. language amt their associn- 

tion with polished sUouc ijnpldrLcntai enaUts the student to form 
a menial picture of the original civilization of the vast region 
stretching from India to the furthest confines of the Picjfic, 
Whf Ul-at ihiy rivilEdition was carried by one race. or whether 
it was handed on from one people io another,. need nut convert 

In India, iVirthrx India, the .Malay 1 Pcninsulii i&rtd Indonesia* 
the making of polished stone implements is, yenerally speaking, 
a thing of the It ia neoessaery to account for the disappear* 

mice oj this craft after vhe break-up of the archaic civilization, 
jt the contentions of .Major Munis be -sound b the people of the 
archer civilj/o! ion discovered the working of iron in India, and 
transmitteel tliis craft io the natives; which MiggtfJa that the 
natives have kept on that element uf the culture of (lie archaic 
civil tuition, and ignored the mnnufnchirc of the stone implement^ 
which h but natunih since iron-working would t>e far easier. 
Similarly, in Ipdmtcaio, peoples such as I he Kay mi of Borneo 
jiiui the Turadja of Cek-bes have continued Lu work iruu. hut do 
not make a tone implements. 

Although the continuity between past and present is broken 
in the cgy&c of Hie nmaufacture of the implement some valuable 
evidence is to he gathered fmm their present occurrence. In 
Borneo the native* possess polished stone Implements which 
they hang up m the galleries of their bm house*. These axe* 
were not made by them* and arc regarded with superstitious 
flweA Mr. Ivor Evans found polished stone implement* in the 
Tempassuk district of British North Borneo.. all of which were 
got from the Bftjuw or IDunuii, 3 In this part of Borneo stone 
circles arc found. 

Heccnt work by Heer Kruyt has thrown more light on this 
fcuhjrct; for he ha& found, in Celebes and Siiunba, Hint the 
rulers preserve a* their greatest treasured pnlisbni stone implo 

ur implements of bronze and dipper of similar type that 
are no lunger made, which Imvr liccu banded down through tilt’ 
generations of their utieestors. 1 Prom Timor eastward a value 
is placed on nld itane hnplcnumU that the ancestors of th^ 
inMiHants brought with t£i«n from their h«ius in thr west. 
In the Koloka region of Celebes the chiefs, like those of Sumtw, 
Imw implements tlmt were given to their once* tons, Thus, 
nit hough (lie manufacture of polished stone implements is m> 
more in Indonesia, tin- implements themselves play an important 
part in the life of the present peoples, 

1 Huw *0,1 UdWuKil! IL It »j> 1 |. ISiijui, r< 

* Cf, Clvnpur XX tv. 
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The distribution of polished stoim implements in Jam and the 
islands to the ent.1 help* to dear up n difficulty encountered in 
the chapUr on t.'uUurclhat of the priority of the 
Hindu or the archiilr.' Hv mm tion in Indcmesuu MfinV polished 
atone implements have been found in Jnva, fVpeeinily m the 
central and western part-*, 1 Since the whole khwd mu formerly 
mini by Hindus, wIh> did not use the implements, it follows that 
the makers must linvc preceded tlirnn Polished stmie implements 
are found also in the islands east of Java rts fur ns Timor, that 
is to any, in the area which contain -jo many minims of the 
iirclinic civilisation in l hr form of megalith#* irrigation systemsi 
and meIxil*working. This region i* full of ipearhfiyheries* Thus 
hi a region of Indonesia! where Hindu influence was ve ry strong, 
evidence exists of the priority of tin- makers of polkhrd stouc 
impknientv 

The distinct ion between the people o£ New Guinea and those 
of Aubtndin lias already been noted. The implement-makers 
of New Guinea, the gold-hunttrs of the m minimum a re gone,, 
and the exuding natives neither make 1 nor use such implements. 
Over i he ijoundnry between food'producers and fonri-gaLherers. 
that runs through Torres Straits, is a region where the implement” 
making industry is in full swing among ]K-oph- wlnu do not practise 
sigrieukure. but some of whom ijicak Auatronraiun languages. 
Other evidence points to a connexion, between the old gold-miners 
of New Guinea and the natives of Australia; for grinding-stones 
are found in Australia, 41 In Northern Australia and RLveriiui, 
w here sfcmci are indeed a luxury, hundreds of square- milts being 
devoid of stone, sonic fine specimens of grinding atones have been 
found, often one or more feet in length, usually of a close and 
htud-gramed sandstone, and hollowed out by ages of i\*e on one 
m both sides, Hkc were undoubtedly carried hundreds of 
miles, and were possession* of considerable value* The poutidiug- 
atones, prstlfr-simpedi perfectly rounded or with one da! surface, 
arc usually of bird* smooth stone, such as quartz, dLoritc, dense 
hi^lt, or limrelotic. Some of thefc artifacts were found beneath 
the surface- near Geelong, in the drift of an ancient wntcraourt* 
on the Bormboa Hills, [Unf* end water-worn gnhbro axes were 
found, In Ute gravel of mi old river-drift near Bimtou River 
l here were discovered a gabhro axe. weathered bosalt wedges, 
and b grimling“Stone # the latter from an excavation made several 
feet tu-isr Barren River. Aha i few yv:U> m?t. ;i Hint axe of aid 
ivorknutinHp was obtained many feet from the msfme during 
Uu cons t ruct ioii of ll wdl near f-ikc Comic wane, +i * tVLuri In 
the ex pin nation of these facts ? If l lie presence of on Austro- 
iirhtan Umgiuigc, in a country outside India til least, is a £ign of 
the indue nee of the archaic civflftuiljDt^ then it follows iluii I he 
people of the arduik i?i vibration must bare visited Australia* 
Australia hits much gokl + and theirnplemenLunakiers would surely 

1 Roolm l-ti-S h- I Engu tfor tit? v.a.: JuyubglE 4B «.«. 1 Llillt-y $02 
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have wandered fltwiil in s*;ire El of it* while their mines of British 
New Guinea were being worked- The working of poltehcd stone 
implement* hus died out in so many places that the possession 
of the craft must argue for a dose reflation with the jK^ople 
of the archaic civilization j of. at least, tor a coimmori with 
Lhrtsi not interrupted by subsequent iiicnndone of peoples with 
different cultures It is" well known that the subsequent history 
of New Guinea has been troublous : that of Australia must have 
proceeded uninU-mipbufly skm the natives iit±X made these 
implements So, if the Australians began to make implement 
under the influence of the mm of the archaic eivilination, their 
culture may possibly show ^igias of that influence which would 
be absent among the peoples of bidk. Burma ami Indonesia, 
except thittk Austronesinu Imiguagt-K. 

The making of polished stone implements has been, at one 
time. widespread in the Pacific, invariably in those placed pttftfcys* 
ing direct truce*! of the afrliniv civilization, They are often dug 
up in islands where they arc no longer run Jr : Some mentioned by 
Guppy in San Cristoval of the Solomons ait: said by him to W 
of paleolithic type# and of origin unknown to the natives , 1 
This is probably wrongs and they lire more likely to l*e of neolithic 
type, that is to say, made by people with a culture similar to 
iJmt possessed by the makers of the |io!Mhcd irtone cells- In 
many places the manufacture of stone implement, especially nf 
jade* obsidian and so forth, was earned on in historic times, 
far exainpk, in New Zealand* New Caledonia, and so on. It 
Is possible* even probable, that the people of the archaic t-iviliac¬ 
tion who visited New Zealand, and also the L'lmLbuin blands. 
were attracted tint her, among other things, by the presence of 
obridiiin, A great trade formerly existed in the Pacific. in this 
stone being brought to islands, where it did not exist, by vxpedi- 
ibns that went to places nut'll a_s New Caledonia to get stippm-s. f 
It is i-asy to &hnw that the use of ohridirtu by tlic Polynesians 
was not Yjiiru of the prcaciKse of that stone, but wm due rather 
to the fact tiutt it was n custom derived from their ancestors, 
Tlus is evident in the cuv, of British New Guinea, where splendid 
implements of obsidian have bean found that arc not the handi¬ 
work of the present-day peoples, but arc the rdies of some people 
of the past* evidently those of the archaic- civilization,* TJmt 
obsidian is ready at hand for use, arcOfdiiig to Professor Sdfgman, 
who says " Small fragments are found mixed with the 

shingle on which are built the coastal villages of Bsitk Bay, nu 
indentation in the largo hollow of the const which hues the 
d’Eattecutcfcux group and constitutes Goodeximigh Bay. These 
fragments were until recently used for scarification for medical 
purposes* and the block* from which they were struek were 

i (Iqppj-17 r 4 Hi 1 itwulimu in Wtoa* tsiami 1 - 
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stated to have been brought from Goodenough Island for tins 
purpose; hut it vm* said tiiriE im fragments vrr.rc in exist¬ 

ence. thul implements were never made of obsidian, and tiist no 
one lind ever heard or thought of applying it 3u any ust of this 
fcimf. At Waguwftgu, in Milne Bay, fragment* of nbridiun, 
formerly used tor bleeding and &csriftefitiaii + though less abundant, 
were not UEronunon, and here they were said to Iulvc been 
obtainsi from a place eallfrd Hiliwnii, described as neur ValsI 
Cape, where, according to a somewhat doubtful statement, 
obsidian Imilder* were found in the jungle. s . . Httt, again, ii 
was denied that LinpleriKiits of obsidian had over been mwh: 

■:ithcr jd Wagawaga nr elsewhere and the same was said at 
Tubctube in ibr Engineer group, where the fragments of obsidian 
tiMrd for medical scarification were formerly imported from Ihiuu* 
the largest Ktandi»f tlie d'Entrecasteaux group, , . * Practically, 
then, fragments of nlisidtaiii have been found wlnr.vtr search 
[ms been made in the south-eastern portion of British New Guinea 
mid its archipelagoes, but now here, as far a-, our present knowledge 
extends, is there any legend or trace of a belief that it mt* ever 
worked to form such implements are shown (in the accompany* 
ing plates ). 1 1 That is to m y. people living in places where 
obsidian exists in n natural state, and where o bib dial i Implement* 
of unknown origin are fount!, arc ignorant of the working of 
livid for implriuLuls. This j.^ to thow that the Au^tiubans 
must have hem in contact with people who made obsidian knives : 
lor they make in glass imitations of obsidian knives- *1 exact that 
sujuv attention i* necessary to distinguish them from the originals, 

if the argument be based upon the u>r of polished stone imple¬ 
ments and nb^idiari knives, it would appear ihat the ancestors 
uj t-iii- prrsi ntojay l l Ejlyittsi:in> will Imvc to be i-quilt til, culturally, 
to the on ciml s^«(ELi-mHEti?rn- of British _V:".v Guinea, and to- lliir 
hypothetical! punpic who fttngliL the. iancestors of the Australian 
tribes to make then? objects. It is nut meant by this that these 
various gniupft of people in posse s.sj on of the archaic dv ill nation 
were nveessurih of the s:uue rare, b n\ Unit they cultures 

wliieit, -.o fur us the dementi in question arc- concerned, were 
similar* 

In Norlh Aimrics the use of pdihbed Memv ima.l :mcnh run*the 
whok-gamut of culture, with tin. exception of the food* gatherers 
iuid some of the IruJiun* wlio went out into the Ftain^ in post* 
Columbian time* to hunL IniEEab. They occur m the earliest 
known sctllrnunt* ; ut i ojmn, < nc of she firet, if uni t| ;r iVrel. 
cpf Maya cities! ft number of smuU poltahnl stone implements 
have been found, made of basalt* diorite cud hint, slightly wedge- 
flattened wit Is » vutting^dgv nt one end find blunt nose 
*d the other, in addition Eu rudely chipped bnpkunnhE.% which 
would have dniu- for prdimimiry dreeing of stout.* The work 
1,1 Mtjaelicad un Presume ImplmmnU shows how widespread 

1 StiUgjtaftB Atid joyre 31T, i Mud^y Uy 5, n* 
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was the manufacture of implement- and of polished stout; obsidian 
in North America amon^ the producing, pottmy-inatriug 

propies. These pre so similar Eft form to those of the rest of 
the world that no distinction ran bt made between them. 

Attention fart already been called to the fact that the peoples 
of MfXko wild the surrounding lands* and Uhjsc of the northern 
part of the continent, possess more than one cultural dement 
in common* the fundamental Heramt being that of maize-growing : 
and use has liceii made of thn common possession of these uidltiral 
elements to formulaic a theory of development of civilization in 
that continent. The use of polished stone implements and of 
obsidian knives serves to hind together still closer the civilization* 
of the United States and those of Mexico and the Maya country 
We may further say that it links together the whole region from 
America westward. 

These results make it possible to j&Tcdirt what cultural resem¬ 
blances should be expected bclween the various parts of the 
region, Egypt, India. Indonesia, New Guinea, Australia, Oceania, 
and North America. Egypt remainctI for thousands of years in 
possession nf the fundamental dementi of the archaic Hvni^tian, 
and in Nuhia poliihed stone implements were made for many 
centuries, 1 In India the earliest io<Hi-produeer^ who irrigated 
constructcd mepdiths and worked metals, also mode polished 
Stone implements, and thus will jitccv*ari)y he nearer in culture 
to Egypt tlurn their |luroessorss, who did not possess all these 
elciiLents of culture. The Austroncsinn-spctLklii^ peopled who 
built megaliths would al&a Ik expected to approximate driest 
in culture, nf the rxMmg peoples of India, to Egypt. Ea ether 
caat* in Indonesia, Hie cnuililions suggest a less close approximation 
lo I he archaic eivih/.Ld.iuu. It would Ik expected that 1 Ik existing 
people* <>f New Guinea would Im% in some respects, i ijlturally 
more remote from the nrduuc rivithuitlon than tin: native^ of 
Au id ml hi- Tim early Polynesian^ would Ik- nearer in culture to 
the Australians and to the Egyptians than to their descendant* 
in New Zeal mid, Hawaii mid elsewhere- The people* of North 
America, from their hiig-euntinucd manufacture of polished 
stone implements* should ubo betray closer cultural resciublaiiMfl 
to ancient Egypt anil the Australians than to the later Toly- 
actions* the present peoples of New Guinea and Indcm^in and 
the later comers to .hidin. Ttmt is to m\\ broadly *|H^kii]g. Uic 
cultures of £gypt. - ! the me gulUh+buildiuip stage in India, of I hr 
Australians, of 1 hr megalith-bui filing stage of the Polyne^jaiiK 
of the gold-workenf of New Gurnet, and of (hr peoples uT North 
America should Ijc rimilitr; and should differ from she later 
comer* in 111) parts of the region. 

1 Seig pv #£T tor « talk'? ■.! s i-jusssoa uf "In- Blitter. 


CHAPTER IX 

THE SUCCESSION OF CULTURES 

G IVEN Um£ liu? first food-jiroducing communities of the 
outlying parts ol the region* that is, from India cast- 
words, were those of ihc archaic civilization, what is to 
Ik said of the existing eomnumiiiea, whose culture often differs 
markedly from theirs ? This question is of fundamental import* 
ante for the general 1 hcoiy uf development of culture, and i; must 
lw faced sqtttUriy before further progress can be made. 

I shall try to thnw in this chapter tW the culton-n of the later 
food-producing oattununiUcs wi re derived, directly or indirectly* 
from the archaic civilization ; and that no evidence whatever 
rjEtA for liclicving In im independent development of culture in 
any of tin: countries from India In America. 

In t he case of North America l In conclusion of Chapter IV is 
identical with the thesis of this chapter. The evidence all favours 
111 , view that the cultures of the less developed peoples lmve been 
derived from those higher in the cultural Male. The fundamental 
rruTt of agriculture,. founded mi maize-growing, forms tile founda¬ 
tion if this position, which apparently nothing «m dmkv. 1 
slmll ™mc, until reason is f ort hcoming to adopt another att itude 
tiuil the civilization of the Maya country, Mexico and the United 
States is a unit; and tliut complete continuity exists, each win* 
munity having derived its culture from some" other the original 
*iim and fount being I lie Maya civilization of Uuatemiriu and 
U» neighbourhood. 

With regard to the Polynesians ; 11 The homogeneity of this 
tiK-c is n remarkable feature, scattered as it is over an extent of 
tile earth s surface Unit in actual area equalfr^if it does not 
cxcced-that occupied hy any other race of like homogeneity. 
1-roin Nnkuroro and Lciuuiinu J -land*; in ihc far nerth-v., ,r to 
I ,v*t* r Island fRapa-nui) h the distant south-east; from Hawaii 
m the CitmiiL- north-west to New Zealand (Antenna} in the 
wtitWert, find one propk- speaking dialed.-, [done lajiiniagc 
™vmg practically the same customs and beliefs, and hear in-- %,> 
pm! ail affinity in physique, colour nnd gcnernl appearance that 
it is difficult tpdiibnguuh tin- in habitants of one [HJ rt from those 
uf any other. J Or, m the words oT Elsdon Rest : « How esme 
1 ilutiaud UL 14 : P, Smut, vi. 0, II 
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tilt* Hawaiian in spent of his old-tittir voyEiges to Tahiti and 
relate the deed* nf the ancestors of the New Zealand Maori; the 
Samoan to relate MscxplomtiOtt of the Fxnimqtiifi ; 1 hr Tong&jevrm 
to umintoiii his d esmit from ini ms grants from S« v. Zi:diuni ? 
Why do Motion and Hawaiian claim the same gods ; the Tuliitiim 
dcscrilic vovngrt made tv Aotcaroa of the Maori■ find the >5 .Lv-ri 
ui these isles recount tos ocean wanderings from Tahiti, Samoa 

and Bototraga? ... tt , , 

« Tin? answer to these queries is that oil these widely separated 
ironies are descendants of common aactsfars, of the Polyntfiatt 
VikingSp of the Maori voyagers, the bold seamen who broke through 
the turning sky in times long past aw*y t who fretted the heaving 
breast of Hme-moanti with the wuke of \ heir swift canoes* who 
ranged over every quarter of the vast Pneilic* and marked off the 
sen roads for ol) time /' 1 

The decisive proof of the unity of the PolynEsfan peoples h 
provided by their genealogies, mrdUly preserved, n knowledge 
of which is an essential part of the education of the upper duracs. 
Anyone who Imd any pretensions to chieftainship whatever was 
supposed to know his family table for sit least twenty generations, 
A comparative study of tables. from New Zealand, Rarotonga, 
Tahiti* Hawaii shows that these peoples ltiui many common 
ancestors, and it has l*?en possible on this basis to construct ji 
chronology of the Polynesian movements.* The neglect of. or 
perhaps/one ought to *ay\ contempt fur. native tradition, is n 
marked feature of modern ethnological study. PcrJisps one day 
some one will study Lhc causes of thin attitude towards wbnt many 
of the less advanced peoples consider to be their roost p red oils 
knowledge* A tendency exists in some quarters to look up«u 
the savage, m hr is called* as :t silty diild, who has mail is up out 
of his hciid ail sorts of fancies, among them tales about his origin. 
Tins attitude is found among ethnologist^ and. r*iu#q neatly, 
among those who read their writings, Pdluvps I may W allowed 
to quote an example, in which the Creeks, of all people, are put 
into the * iiTrt* class ns children. 4 ‘ Most peoples have wondered* 
Uke children, how the world wax mode. When a Utile child 
linds something new and strange, he oaks such questions aa tliexc: 

Wbut is it Y ‘ VVlifkt is it made of? * 4 Who made it ¥ ' and 
' WTuit is it from ¥ * Like children, the Greeks of old wished to 
know what the earth tvm, what it wiw rmidc of r ami who made it. 
Before t hey became wise and learned they made up a Simple story 
about.it/ 1 " And soon. So long as this patro airing attitude 
mo into inert towards those who live in other places, and in different 
drcumstanccs, there Is nut much hope tor any real advance m 
the study of t.irly dvilmtinm 

Thr membtrs of Lhc Polynesian Society have now sprat many 
«m| in coUtctiug and studying traditions and myths* and tliis 
is what miL of the foremost of these student* says 1 would like to 

i B&st xKL 4*8. * p - vl- £3. 28. 
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say, in iny humble opinion the European ethnologist is frequerdlv 
too apt to discredit tradition. It is an axiom that all tradition 
is bast'll on foot — wltiht the details only be wrong, the main stem 
is generally right, Iti tins, local colouring is tine of the chief 
tilings to guard against., a ml here the European ethnologist is 
generally at fault inf front of local knowledge — gt anv rate when 
he deals with Polynesian traditions. No one who has for many 
years lieen in the habit of collecting tradition* from the natives 
themselves, in their own language, and us given by word of mouth, 
or written by themselves, can doubt the general authenticity of 
the matters communicated. But it is necessary tn go to the right 
source to obtain reliable information, and even then the collector 
must understand what he is about or he will fad. 

“ The men who really know the traditions of their race look 
upon them as treasures which are not to be communicated to 
everybody. Tlicy will not impart their knowledge except to those 
whom they know and respect, and then very frequently only under 
the condition that no use is to be made of them until the reciter 
has passed away,” These traditions were holy things and any 
deviation from the truth brought down the wrath of the gods. 
11 It is obvious from this, that traditions acquire a value they 
would otherwise not possess. The fear of the consequences 
arising out of false teaching acted as an ever present chock upon 
the im ag inat ion." 1 

Anyone who lias seriously studied traditions in conjunction 
with other social facts will bear out these remarks. Frequent lv 
they serve to throw a flood of tight on dark places, and. if not 
forcer) to support any a priori view, Imt allowed to tell their own 
tale in their own time, they reveal the most unexpected rrsulti. 
In thin inquiry much reliance will be laid on traditions, in con» 
junction always with other cultural diinciits. They will not in- 
looked upon as pnxldrts of in mp nation, or litcoauilv as attempts 
to explain ritual, hat us something ranking as fact, to he studied 
as such. 

It isi commonly Agreed by authorities that the Polytterfoo race 
came from the west, probably from India, This conclusion can 
I* supported on many grounds. Ln the first place, ncimle of 
Polynesian type still live in India and Indonesia, Ur HorudTs 
monograph on Indiati boat tltsigiis contains n photograph of a 
man of the Pnruva caste of Tuticorin, the ifchonneti of -Southern 
Indiu which Show* a pure Polynesian type. TIjl MrntowJ 
islands, Ilalmuhero, and other idnrids of the inUnkn have 
inhabitants ol Polynesian type. 

I he Irfij'bpnki of the unctstors of the ItAnitDiiPAin Maoris 
Tahitians, I’aujowtuoiu. and so on, give some sort gf u*w m t of 
the journeys of these waodertal travelled.' The earliest Jam! 
mentioned is believed to have Iwii India, which wilv left about 
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tv year u-t‘. *50. A king who i* said to have hulk a temple 
72 ft, high, enclosed with a *tohtt wall, #ml c ii lfcrl KopOferantinini 
or ■' place of imuiy enclosures/' 1 It was built as a meeting- 
place for gods and men; wul hero the spirits of the micienb niter 
death forgathered will) the gods. It was a ngai tapukuka, “ a 
sacred glorious place," of great space within, and filled with many 
bcautiful and wonderful things. Here were originated the different 
kinds of tnkuruas feasts and games, by Tu-tt-rangi-maratmi (the 
ruling kingl to dignifv the land. From Atin came the " trumpets, 
the drams, of two kinds, and the numerous oyiw or duncw. Herr 
also originated the kariori nr house* of amusement, singing and 
rbn icing. beside* ninny other tilings and customs- Here was first 
orifliiuiicd the t&kuruatapn, or sacred feasts to the gods Kongo, 
Tone, lluawiku. 'I’ll. Tangaroa, and Tnngaiti, a ml here also were 
the meeting-places of the great chiefs of that period—of Tti»tc* 
re iigi-mnriiniJL. of 'l'e jigu-tuito-ariki. of Alcu. ox Kou-lturfi, of To 
Pupil, of Rua-te-fttongn, and others, and of the great priest* of 
old when they assembled to elect the king*., to meet in council to 
devise wire measures for men, slaves and children. These were 
the orders of ini-n tlwt lived in that lam), and these were the people 
who spread overall this great ocean." The move-men t from link 
was caused b\r great wars, 1 nnd nothing is known until about lire 
year n.e. 65, when mention is first made of nu actual migration.* 
In his monograph on Indian boats. Mr. Horndl makes some 
interesting statements about the Fotsvas. the Polynesian " Ilslrer- 
men of South India. He think* that they migrated to India from 
Sumatra or thereabouts: “The Sumatran Polynesians would 
naturally land first in Ceylon, whence they appear to Imve passed 
to the so‘Uli-eastern coast of India, nnd eventually up the west 
coast. As they spread tliey doubtless planted fishing cdfanfe at 
favourable points, establishing there their peculiar boat designs. 
Such centres muv well have included Calk-. Colombo and Korkni, 
where the embouchure of large river* makes hailing mmim ralivc. 
Pulk Buy and the Gulf of Maiutar, with their wealth of food fidies 
and treasures id' pearl* ntul couch she IK would early attract the 
attention of the maritime new -comers, and it is not surprising tlrnt 
there we find the Polynesian Wt forma In great variety, and, in 
common with peculiar Polynesian fishing devices, in continued 
high i-itccm by the local fishermen and divers.'' * Hornet] quoits 
jin important statement with regard to the Varavas by two Dutch 
officials who wrote in Ififfit: " Under the protection of those Baja* 
there lived a people who had come to these ports frani oilier 
countries—they tire Called Ptimins —they lived a sen-faring hfe # 
gaining their bread by fishing, and by diving for pearls . . - The 
iH-nrl fishery was the principal resource and expedient fram «luch 
the Pamms obtained a livelihood." These Puravas claimed con- 


* Id.. 123, • i’. Smith vi. i;r-o. ^ ■ «■* 1*®-, 
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ucxiou with the grail Lunar luce of Ayodhya or Dudh, before 
tlv war of tile MahiihlutrsitUi 1 

The Polynesians moved out from India, and reached Oceania 
by way of Indonesia. Little is known of them during this periods 
but continual wars forced them ever on ward p anil no thing more 
In heard of them until they arrive in the Padlle. 1 

The m formation gained about the Polynesians now forms n 
harmonious whole. Their original settlements m tlie Fneifie, ns 
shown by the megabthie remains* are in the region of pearl-shell 
and of jMarls, Their traditions, mid other evidence, point to 
India, or some land in the west, a& their original home, in 
Indonesia and India there Btill live people of Polynesian type in 
localities which contain remains of the archaic civilisation, and 
nho peariA. In India* mid perhaps uluo in Indonesia, these people 
are pearl divert who, in India, claim relationship with one of tlje 
great ruling families of India of the days before the arrival ol the 
Aryans. So it is possible that the Polynesians hove spread front 
Ceylon to the farthest Lujuiirk of the PaeiJkv going from pc&rMifd 
to pearl-bed, seeking ever Ihe same object^ and leaving In nil 
places traces of their presence* 

How they got to Southern India, it h not easy to say; but 
Professor Elliot Smith tdte me that in physical type the Poly* 
ncsians are a mixt ure of the >Iedi term i tun and Amicnoid stocks, 
sind that the mixture probably Look place in I he Persian Gulf, one 
of 1 he must important pcari-hshing centres of the world, In Hint 
esse* a definite physical tyjw is associated with u large movement 
of the archaic cinlizAlion, mid is found on every pear l* bed from 
the Peraiiii Gulf to the uttermost ends of the Pacific, Since, h* 
Occaniii^ the PotyneHariK were associated with meg&littue monu¬ 
ments. Jt fnibws that, in India* they probably were al&o so 
associated j and that they were responsible for the polished stone 
implements Hint nre scattered throughout the region. In the 
course time lhey have, in same ports of the region, given up 
these two cultural elements. 

It is ncccsaary to have some idea of Lite truck of the Polynesians 
during their wanderings in Oceania, in order to appreciate the 
4mJture sf:c|ui jiecs that com lie ^tnhibhed from thdr history* 
The PoJyncfiianS are first heard of m Samoa and Fiji, which is 
half Polynesian find half Melanesian, about a,p, ISO, Mention 
tnode of Tonga ; but little is known of its early history- 4 
The people of thk dale are *ahl to Imvr been r^spostsible for the 
mysterious Le Fok-olc-Fe e of Opohi in Samoa, of which mention 
ms Men made, as well us the rums of stone foumhiUonii of horn**. 
™ds, rtidosarcft of the groups About the year a + h* 0S0. great 
voyages of discovery bqpui from this region hit into t hr eastern 
I iui he., 1 u - tt> mi igi-ati j;i, brotlict of flui»tc- rui ig iota, flnt reai:had 
Tahiti, and built a great house in the island of ildnteEi* probably 
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tht great tnarae of Opon which v an ,l celebrated all over Eastern 
Polvnesiu -is the sacred me ting-place uf nil tire tribes of those 
TMUta.' 1 Many islands were discovered by thr^e men from the 
wtst-'a&d a list of them is preserved in the genealogies. ’ I hiwnii 
was settled in /i p, 03(1, so for as c &n In- told, Probably Easter 
Ishindwiv, colonized about then : and tire Marquesas in a,i>. 075.'- 
Tltc date uf the first colonization or New Zealand is uncertain \ it 
ninv have been visited during the Uxst great movement out ftnm 
Fiji and elsewhere about A-ic 650 in the time of Hui-tc-nuigiura, 
Mention is made of the visit to New Zealand uf * Polynesian 
voyager, Maku. about a.d. S30; but Mauri nubility trace tiicir 
descent to men who tame from Ilnrntonga ohoiit vi>* 1360,* 
Polynesian history thus foils into three distinct pcrioib, The 
Unt Polynesians settled in Fiji, Samoa, and Tonga in I be fifth 
century a,Dv After a time some of them . went further rust, 
imd founded col in lies in the eastern Pacific, Tahiti. Hawaii, 
Marquesas, llmrotongnTand so mi. Finally umovement, abend J-L'.u 
landed the great body of the Maoris in_New Zealand- I t will be 
necessary later on to examine this process in more detail, but these 
outlines will suffice to show the general trend of the migrations. 
By tins means it will lie possible Iti establish time- and culture- 
sequences of great value.' , 

Evidence ol' eotitiuuity between the people of the arrhnitT 
civil! mtioa in the Pactiie and I he present-day population is not 
honi to find. It is claimed by tile jicoples of some ialamU that 
their ancestor* made megalitblc monuments ; this claim is put 
forward by Uit people of Easter Island with regard to the huge 
stone statues and other UJegnUtbic remains that it. contains. 5 Ill 
Tahiti the pyramids were doubtless made by lie ancestors of lhe 
present inhabitants t for cxantplc. the Mah&i-otea. n stepped 
pyramid of staue, was huill in the seventeenth century by the Tv 
Ttrva elan, who are said l.u have moved the blocks of stone from 
the nnames by handing them from om- to another, as is dum 
with buckets of water in ease of lire in the country. The some 
is said of the old Kahn In I idem manic of Hawaii.* 

As already said, people from Samoa t-nkmiud ltnintcu of the 
Society Islands, where is the gtrafc maruc of Ojsoa, the home (d 
the Inter rulers of Tahiti and Ha ir god Ono. 7 Thence were token 
foundation stones fur new rmines in other places. Ratten 
tin pare: illy connected with Hawaii, for in Hawaii it i* mid Mint 
•J II awa ,i " WHS 1 1 111 i!d mini-' for Opoa. * Thus u dose connexion 
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i^ccms to have existed between Lhe tarty ruling eludes of Tahiti 
and Hawaii* and those of the archaic ci vil tint ion* 

More Light has now been thrown on the early history of the 
Pacific. When Tahiti was colnjiJftqd, intemonnie was, general, 
and chiefs emne for thousands of miles to Jake part in celebrations 
mid rejoicinp; the maraes were in full use. But when the 
Htclmie civilization brokf Up, 11 veil fell over this great island 
world, und, until the lining of Europeans, only faint traces of 
its history can be discerned* 

in yet otl^r parts of the Pacific there ap|wars to be a relation¬ 
ship bet ween the Polynesia m n fid stonr monuments. The Frajylm 
Islander*. for Instance, «re known to have made so me of the 
remains on their island. Others arc to them* 1 

The doctrine that the present-day Polynesian* li&ve lost much 
of their former culture is put forcibly by an eminent Polynesian 
scholar. Mr, Tregwr, who says: M Who shall say that, heir m 
barbarians the}- have always been barbarians? It would, 
indeed, be impossible to prove, and tny own belief is opposed 
to wuch a notion. To whftt floes this view of the subject lead 
m ? To the position tlud if we n>ly too mudt upon modem 
conditions, customs or modem ignorance among s&vaga to explain 
the birth of myth among primitive men wc may be led entirely 
astray* nw* our modern savage* may not he pri native at nfl H 
if by primitive wc understand 4 original 1 imtiiudivtl,* 1 near 
the fountain head of innocence. 1 They may be, and probably 
arc T the degenerate descendants and broken remnants of mightv 
peoples* and their simplicity is not the mall of innocence, but 
uf ignorance and decay,*' 1 

Eknvhere in the Pacific a dircet connexion can Lx; established 
between the existing communities Jmd the use of stone. Tlti* 
is so in the Caroline* (srt p, 80S). In Metnne&in megnlithie moim* 
me Libs arc still used; for instance. In San Crista vid and die Where 
in the Solomons, anti Amhrym and elsewhere m Like Sew 1 ft-brides 
(*ctr pp, 27-8}, 

A m t npf i TfH m between thr Polynesians and the Melanesian* 
reveals an extraordinary difference. The Melanesians have m> 
tradittoris of migration into lheir region ; they claim lo have been 
created on the spot. 11 They also now use mcgaLithie monuments 
of types not How made in Polynesia, Given the uniformity of 
the archaic civilization throughout the Pacific, it follows Wmi 
the historical experiences of the Polynesiaiii ansi the Melanesians 
tntisf have been profoundly different. The one group has oon- 
slfttiay Just its culture while moving about from place Jo place ; 
while the oth er r which fins not nhgratcd, has retained more 
connexion with the pa^t. I do tipi mean to claim that there 
has been no lo&i of culture in Melanesia ; far from it 5 the stone 
re mains tif Saida Maria and fl^whew arc -ullidi'Tit evidence on 
tliat point. But nevertheless San Cristoud, Lht? New Hebrides, 
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and New Caledonia «*tn to idand nearer in culture to tte archaic 
civilisation than any part of Polynesia at the present day. That 
being sOv a dottT cidtural rr.bition^hip would foe expected between 
MrliinL^ians. Australians and the anoastore of the Polynesians* 
than between Melanesian* vul Polynesians 

In ludnutsin it is often possible to *how, with touch pro Lability, 
that [wofilcv of ike lower culture have once been in intimate 
contact with peopJe* of relatively high cjvtlimtioll* The nature 
of that contact varies from cose to rase. Often it ia claimed 
that the tribe* or rather* its ruling caste, b descended from some 
ruling house in a civilised country. For example, it is well known 
Lliftt the Malays hove spread oil over butouesia, forming various 
settlements. They originated in the Meuongkatan district of 
Sumatra, ami their earliest migration*; slate from about A+D* titJO- 
when they settled in Singapore- They spread after becoming 
MtjhnituttcdBiis, cud they have settlements in South Sumatra 
(Mmaiigkabmu Pakrahong, Lampong^h in oil the insular groups 
between Silo at tr a and Borneo, in the Malay Peninsula as far 
north as die Isthmus of Km ■ round the coast of Borneo; in 
Tidorc, TWnute and H&tiunhera * in the Banda, Sula T and Sulu 
groups; in Uahma and Singapore Their settlements have 
resulted from conquest, m in the ca*c of Tetrode 1 and Central 
Celebes ; 1 tlie Tugak# of the Philippines were descended from 
Malay chiefs who went with their followers m canoes, and estab* 
] is bed Ihcmflol™ in that group. Ik fore the spread of the Malaya, 
the Hindus had formed settlements in all puts of tile Archipelago, 
the flrat of which, those in Java, date from about the beginning 
of our era.* Hindus from Java probably founded kingdoms in 
the P*bmkng t Mciutngkiibau and Djainhi 4 districts of Stunatm 

Borneo formerly hid many settlements of Hindus from 
Mwijojmhii in Jivvft. The most important of these old colonic- 
ill the west was Sukadami, and this in its turn gave rise In many 
others such ms Mutaji* Lanckk, Tajatk SajtgguUW* Subadaua, 
Smtaug ; the HinduJavanese founded Baudjcjiuasin in the south ; 
the ruling houfic of Paair claims Hindu descent; Kuti wn »bo 
founded by colonists from Java, and especially from Modjapahil* 
When Mndjopnhlt fell these kingdoms became independent* 

Tin* Hindi i-Javanese writ followed by the Malays fitam Mcnaog- 
kabaix 1 lie date of whose arrival cannot be settled. Later on 
Engine** from South Celebes, themselves Mohammedans. founded 
scttkflOiU. 1 This dor* not exhaust the list, For, W Illl^ *dt*ady 
been said, the Chinese have formed iumottant settlements in this 
island lur 111c working of gold and diamonds. 

The peoples of the interior of Borneo, the Dyaks && they are 
called, have, canueuiifrnlly, for iimny fceiituric* been surrounded 
by communities of higher civilization, which cannot foil to have 
uihuenced them hi their culture. In the districts under the rule 
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of these stnmgen, the natives were put under the &wny of mem her* 
of the ruling house; 1 so possibly many Dyak tribes have derived 
thrir ruling titu&m directly from the Uiiidux the Malaya, or from 
o similar source, Messrs. Hose and HcDouifulk fihow that the 
natives of Sarawak and British North Borneo have been pro¬ 
foundly influenced La culture by more civilized peoples- For 
example, the I damn claim to be descended from Chinese who 
came to seize: the great jewel of the Kina Bolti dragon* 1 The 
court of Eruni in the north was profoundly influx iced hy the 
Ihnriu-Javaoc&e. HinflWovonese influence also wm not 
('unfilled lo the court of Brum, for hi ninny part* uf the 
IltlLT of Borneo traces of it survive in the custom of burning the 
dead, in low rebel carvings of bully on stone* and in various gold 
nmaim-nt* of Hindu character 11 ; 1 moreover, ,B the people of 
Sarawak have only lately ceased to speak nf 4 the days of the 
Hindu**. 1 M 1 

What is die bearing ol this on the civilization of the |>coples 
of Borneo t It has already been seen that the Kay an nnd tlieir 
kinsmen tiave caused an uplilt lit the interior of the bland that 
Ijuss given rise lo the culture of the Kt riyiih* KlemoUtaJi nJtd 
others* The approximate date of arrival of the Knymi is given 
by lion-and McDougafh who state that, according tn a tradition 
id the Kapua* Malay*, this tribe arrived in the island about the 
Ihrgiunjitg of the fourteenth century. The a nectars of the 
KEiyan am sahi to have been a gang of erioiiiuds, with mutilations 
in the ear-lobes and elsewhere for incest, who were in the service 
the khig ul M•»4jop:ihit in Java. They landed near Sikudana 
;md spread into tin: country between the Kapua* and Huei 
rutisEm. 1 Thv Kayan Bins arrived in CT entn J Borneo alter king* 
ilutriK had been established on the coast for many untunes. They 
: «n nhto , id to have hi-cn in contact with higher rivilimtiou^ 

1 here tore the cultures of Borneo imrives can but be regarded as 
degenerate remnants of more advanced civil tzatiem^ 

In Central Celebes the To Eudu originated in three vitLages 
containing stone remains, 4 Although the part history of South 
Olcbcs and the neighbouring hdaud.* is rtilJobtture, yet it wrim 
certain that the States of Uus region possess ruling families 
t>flunging to the Biivi or Hocamir group. Sueh mtemlfttion- 
ships arc evident in tlie ca&e of the San Lon Toradja. the State of 
LnvrUn the Morular States of the wert court of tJie southern 
Popiwtdft, and various other Bugi States. The Bugi and Mmwsar 
peoples are Mipposed to ltm\L a common origin, and this certainly 
soffliia true of their ruling families (tjoe pp, W* e,*.), The Bugi ruling 
group chiim to have started from Wuloe m Wad jo. and ihemm 
to Imvt spread oil over South Celebes* mid the neighbouring 
i bleu ids. Tile Huginese Lmve founded colonies in Borneo: in the 
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RiDiiw-*Lingga group ; in Endch of Flore* und list island* cart of 
Flores, which constitute the principality of Bima . 1 A pro¬ 
liferation of States extending over a wide area thui owes Its 
origin to a common focus* und these States betray no sign of 
independent origin. *U the general argument ptticeed* it will 
be seen that this continuity shows iudf In many way*. Although 
Hinduism ant] Main have played their parts in Celebes, yet the 
old political mid social organisation has survived in sufficient 
detail to re vent the relationship between these conimmutie* nod 
those of the archaic civilizntkiiL 

Minor examples of the foundation uf daughter settlements are 
those of the To Hongkong* and tlxe Kulak a people of South¬ 
eastern Celebes. The To ttongkong have emigrated from tile 
Sat!tilt ft gion, where are ample traces of the archaic civilizutinn ; 3 
while the Kolaka folk owe their culture to beings wJk> show strong 
signs of relation-ship with the ruling family of Luwu arid oilier 
liugl States. 1 In Suinbn, again. it i* known that certain States 
have derived their ruling frmiiiie* from others which in their 
turn probably came from Ilima, and, therefore, ultimately from 
Cdcbes** Bach additional fact that fa brought to light Ihns 
ht rves to establish continuity between one State and sonir other 
tJrnt preceded it, and mmally with a higher civilization. 

Evidence already adduced shows Ibid the ancestors uf Uic 
people of the islmincb running cart from Timor came from the 
neighbourhood of Timor, a place where people of Fnlym si.m type 
are to be found* This is the more dgnihrant when it fa miwiriltcfra 
that; its all ready pointed out-,* the peoples of these islands attach 
great importance to polished stone implements brought with 
them by their ancestors from the wert. Megalith re remains arc 
plentiful in the UlnndB to the west of Timor, nitd* as may be steti 
from Sketch Map No. t\ si one impUujnMl* luuv been found in 
these island So* it i& possible that the whole of the culture 
of the region, which steadily clegeuernles eastward from Timor, 
is drrived from the firduic dvilizutbn. The culture of the 
Moluccas also show* strong biros of the influence of the archaic 
civiikolion, a fact which has been emphasised in +i The MegaUthlc 
Culture uf Indonesia., ' wherr it was also claimed I hat the culture 
of those Philippine tribe* of whom anything in known h *hn***%nfl 
of i! similar Plode of origin. 

The Butta of Sumatra* who slmw signs of Hindu influence, are 
divided into exogfimous gron^Ki eafled margic*. urn- Of which, 
called the Marga Simhiriiig. hii subdivision* lliat. according to 
the Dutch philologist* Kern, are of Druvidian origin , 1 tn physical 
type Home of the Battn are thought to resemble the I tmvidimi 
of India , 7 and it fa said that the Indians Imve hud much influence 
upon their religion * 8 Throughout Sumatra thv domino ut iniJu- 
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timces have been Hindu and Mohammedan, &c* that it ii impossible 
to driect any signs of the iiidr|K:JMleTit development of culture in 
any one place- Not only must account be taken of these two 
known influence, but the tturJiiciuii jscripL the stone innqccs and 
the stone implements of tiie south-witd must be constantly borne 
in mind when ^.p^ikJng of the culture of tJte native peoples oi the 
bland of Sumatra 

Tu sum up : It b not possible, in any part uf Indonesia* to 
point to a group of communities* or even n single roimuunity, 
n* an instance of I he independoit fivve!o|mst j iit of culture. 

The population of India can be divided muglily into four* or 
perhaps mlker, five groups, In the first place* some food-gathering 
tribes RtiU remain, such as the Vcddhos of CcyW anti certain 
jungle tnbe* of South* m India. Secondly, there fire peoples 
%|R;hklug Austroiirtutn language who have alrcs-dy been dis- 
cussed iu part- Their distribalion is seen in Sketch Map No- 13* 
They, witli thnr ancient languages* are closely linked, in later 
times in India, with I he third group of peoples, commonly called 
Ihr Drftvjdjans, who speak cognate languages Fourth eomr t il-s- 
Arym^peaking peoples the product of on in curs tori from the 
north. The fifth group is that of the Mongoloid peoples of Assam, 
Upper Burma and the Himalayas, who will not enter much into 
the argument. 

In those pages of this l«iok which concern In dm. inucli h]mir 
wiU be devoted to the comparison of the culture of the Aryans 
with that of the people* whom they found in the country- nn their 
arrival* Tins will be a task of great difficulty, far tin- ;jivijk:r 
study of tin- cultural history of India Inns yet to comt. 

It can be; shown that many food-producing peoples of India 
have been derived from other* possessing a higher degree of 
culture. For Instance* the Kunet of tin- Kiriu dibtrii l of Um- 
Fanjab, between the Ik'iv* yiid Kuir, Rivers* live in a rtghm with 
mnny remains of a vanished civilization, which ntv, ascribed to 
their ancestors. who T again. Ate identified with the Mundas of 
ClioU Nagpur. 1 The Mundns themselves claim that lliey came 
from Arimgarli, a dibiriet iu which now live scattered tribes of 
Chtfos Seoris. KoU n Khar wars, who all speak Austronemn 
lariguitg?*.* A Bcluir tradition states that in the Satyn Yogu. 
the Golden Age of India, the country wu* ruled by the Savnri&s, 
MuJtila-spcukii^g people, whose dominion extended to Aritngafh, 
which district contains many ruins of a former highly * ivuixed 
[Kipulaiinn. The lucid tradition* of Aximgarli refer t a the 
Uiijblmrs and Suiris as the most ancient occupants of Lbt foil. 
Funning halm idtaiLifk* these Suiria with the Sflvura, .nuJ thus 
with the Mumk^peaking tribes. "Thus the tradition of the 
MundoA therm five* finda unexpected support from the tradition* 
presided by rim Hindus of the Arimgurh district and wc may 
therefore safely accept the Mtindari tradition of their former 

1 ttoy i. £* f &h-l t qutnma Cimulnghnnj av. * Id. w £i. 
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residence at Admgarh as correct.” If so, they were connected 
with the highest civilIhpHon of pre-Aryan times in India* The 
Mundai seem h> have left Azimgurh when the Aryan* became 
dmnidAitt in that part of India. 1 ' They wandered about over a 
great part of northern India for many years before finally Bcttling 
in Chota Nagpur 11 They must have spent a rude dreary exu?t- 
cnee in these fabtnesses for a comidemkSe time. And in that 
wide ipaee of time, they probably unlearnt some of the peaceful 
arts of civilization that they had acquired in their pre-Aryan days 
of peace and prosperity, In their constant struggle with the 
adverse forces of the physical and animal world„ it is no wonder 
that they should have dipt down Llie few rungs of the ladder of 
civilization Lh&t they itod climbed np m happier days/' * Proof 
of their former existence in certain places is afforded by their 
remains. The Mundas erect stone monuments over their graves* 
mid have the custom of sitting during council meetings on stones 
ranged in a circled The extracts given by Hoy from the ardueiv 
logical reports of Cunningham* suggest that some of the** old 
Munda remains arc dolmens. 1 Om? such site is described. Mr, 
Carlcylle fouj]d h at a place ten miles south-west of Fatehpur Sikri* 
near the south bank of the Bangangn River, numerous small 
standing stones which looked ns if they had formed stone rift It* 
and also " certain solitary erect slabs of 4tcnc of which the width 
across horizontally was generally *i)md to and sometimes u little 
greater than tlicir vortical height above ground, and which lid ter 
stones might possibly originally have formed the sidedlone* of 
cmm'lcdis." 4 

The MuJida* arc equated to the Uiems, wlto have left brickwork 
ruins m several ]ibices among them being some pyramidal mounds 
thirty'three mite north of Cnaptas, and obo eighteen miles north- 
west of Mnruffcrpim Numerous remains Ln Be liar, one of the place* 
said to Imvc been visited by them on th eir wondering^,, mounds, 
brickwork, stone images* are ascribed to Mmida-srpcaldiig peoples. 
Thus n megalith-budding people who speak a language of the 
great Austro sitsuiii family have a culture rooted far back in the 
past* and formerly in advance of what they now possess. Driven 
from their early home by a mee of conquerors, the Munda* 
wandered about and lost much of their original civilization, 
maintaining, ntvwthdcw, their continuity with the ptufU and 
preserving the custom of mating sbono graves.* 

The Oroon of Lhota Nagpur arc similar to the Mundue in 
occupation* and manners, but differ in language, in which they 
are allied to the Canurese of South India, and this hanuoniH-n 
with their claim that Ha wan, the demon king of Ceylon, was once 
their ruler. They are identiiicd with certain jicopte who op|>osed 
the advance of the Aryans in India, such aw the Kariidiftfl and the 
cannibal Rnkshahua* A niytIdeal Ornon king, KornMi, is said to 

* Id„ *2 1^. (11-3, W-U 1 Bay L 73. * M, 12Z 4 M. r M 
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have ruled over the region between the Son and Ku,mmnn&a 

lt Tbe ifork of Gustav Oppert, on ,s The Origin*! Inhabitant* 
of India*** abounds with examples of the vdA&nuship betwmi 
[j’reaent'day Dni vidian people and the gitnl riding hfliuw^ of the 
past. He s&y*: " In pursuing the rattdfi*itiom of the Bharatim, 
or Gaudo-T) n ividlan, [Kjpidalion throughout the peninsula, l hope 
I have been able to point out the connexion existing between 
fie vend tribes, nppoTfntiy widely different (rout each other* I 
imve tried thuB to identify the stMadkd Pariahs of Southern 
India with the uki Dr* vidian mountaineers and to establish their 
relationship tu the fifaiUtf, Brahuin, Mhare, Mahars* Itahttriruu* 
Poravan. Parndns and other till iLim: trills furming, as 

it wore, the Itest layer of tile ancient Dmvidian deposit In a 
simitar manner \ luivc 1 dm tilted ! :!lo tVinJEilas with the iirst 
section of the Ltaudion race which was reduced to abject slavery 
bv the Aryan menders* and shown their connexion with the 
ancient KattiiUlu and the present Goods. In addition to lhis, I 
lrust I have proved that such apparently different tribes ns the 
Mallns, Fallow, Pdlavse* Baling Bhillaa and others ore one and 
all offshoots of the Dtavidtan branch, and that the Kolta, Era, 
K1 tons Is Ktxtagas, Koram% Kurambat and others !*etang 1° 
the Gaudtan division, both branches forming in reality only 

E ortions of one and She same people, whom 1 prefer to coll, as I 
jive sni d + B liumtttS, 111 The thesis of Qppert is t bu?» t hat oft his 
chapter namely, that a great niimbar of people seemingly 
independent, nxc really, culturally spending* denvatiVta of am 
original stock, produced by 0 continuous process of developme nt, 
and not independently solving their cultured lie brings forward 
mnsbes of fads to show that many of the Dm vidian peoples arc 
but (.he shattered remnants of once powerful kingdoms, but the 
evidence is so abundant that it is hard to know what to select. 
For example, he discusses die Bhar?., rmd wys: ifc The Blairs 
must have tmiv ruled over u great area i>f country stretching from 
OndU in the west to BcLar in the cost and f’hota Nagpur, BundcL 
kuml and Sngnr in the sou Hi. , _ + Traces at the former supre¬ 
macy of the BhitTB arc found scattered ad over the country* Mo&t 
at the done erections, fortifications* ns well an the embankments 
mu] the subterranean caves in Gortrkllpuf. Azimgmh^ Jaiipur, 
Benares* Mirra pur nod Allahabad nrc ascribed to them. Such 
torts generally go now by the name of Bhor-dih* The grand 
ruin* known as time of Parnpnpum in the neighbourhood of Lhc 
modem SUrMpur probably owed their origin to lhc Hbura, Mr. 
i\ A- Elliot states that * almost every l own whose name d(Kf 
nut end in piir t at abaci, or mow or i* nut distinctly derivable 
from a proper irnmc, is claimed by Lmditioo, in Uie cost of Oudh* 

1 l.inpiflTfl 4—S i (k^ hi Si a*. * Cppcrl, j*, vii. 
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abode* and the mime of the town Him ms eh k said to he derived 
from them/ Traces of the Bhnr* abound, according to Mr, 
Out hoi t, late Superintendent of the Muharaja of Beirnra, " tm 
all Hates in the form of oh! funk* mud village fort*, Om cannot 
go for three miles In Lhc dlftftcfg without coming upon Munc of 
the latter.* Not very long ngo the Bbars were tht- Ionia nl' the 
hail in the districts of Bemtfcfr and Dudk and according to the 
SfUl prevailing tradition in Arimgarht the Krtjbhnrs iJtolphd the 
country in the time of Kanin. The structures ItFL by the Bhara 
prove that they were equally proficient in the arts of pence and 
of war. The remains ascribed to them an? especially numerals 
in the Benares district," 1 Nowadays they have fallen from their 
high estate: ** A eons idem ble number of B tiara fill the post of 
village policemen, while others are ploughmen, but the vast 
majority of this me# arv now in tt iiii&rniblr condition* * * * In 
spite of the abilities they exhibit when suitably employed and in 
spite of the reputation of their ancestors, which 1ms survived to 
this day, the descendants of the ancient niters of the land luive 
now lost nearly evetythmg and are reduced to the most object 
coiiditioiis/' 1 

The low estate of former great races of India lias struck more than 
one writer. For example, an author, in the il Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society," ootoment* IblH mi the fallen conditions of the 
Bluifs : Jl I know not why we should be so ready always to ascribe 
nil the ancient civilization of India to successive troops of the 
Hindu immigrants. The more I investigate the matter! the 
stronger du my oortvfctitm* become, that the Hindu tribes have 
kamt much from the aboriginal races; but that, in the course 
of nges, these nice* liavc been so completely suWmd P and have 
been *o ground flown by o ppyeaa kit^ and treated with snob 
extreme rigour and scam, that, in the prevent condition of abject 
debasement in which we find them, we have no sdcvpint-'- menus 
for judging of their original genius and power,” He goes on to 
my that: si It would be interesting to (cam the history of dies 
degradation of a race of people, of enterprise and skill, of origin¬ 
ality and singular personal ability, whick, it is evident* once 
chomctcmcd them m no ordinary degree, Their &upptfintrnH 
whether Rajpoots, Umhimns or Mohommcdons, though inure 
civilized and rrfined, arc not to In* compared with the nobhr 
aborigines whom they have ruined, in regard to l hr great works 
of public utility which have !>cen executed in the land/'* 

Even the Ibirinh*, or Ptimiyon, os they should properly be 
called, of whom tin; very name Jta.% come to *!aml fur «liat la 
most abject in hunum until re t claim tlu.il they once hud :i gkffirtUS 
place in the country. ** However despised o position I hr:- rariiali 
mid the lloliyii occupy in the pluec^ when they live* they have 
prfitfsrvcd and trill cbcrisli* m the Mhnr mid Hhar du- the memory 
* Unport 40“J, r td ta 47. 4 iibcrrfas 34^ atk 
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of former greatness mid regard themselves a£ the original owners 
ol" the sou. Folilicnl n-elutions, about which we now know 
nothing, have most probably been the eanse of Their subversion 
by other kind ml Dra vidian Lrih«, : ' ? The Pariah* utc do&ely 
connected with the Paravas, the pearl-fishers of Polynesian type 
of thr. souths who also claim high sank in the past. The Pariahs 
ore unable to bring forward setiout evident* in support of their 
contention ; but the existence among them of ti complicated caste 
fysiciUi with a ihvision into right- and left-hand casta*, points 
to some ancient social order that has long been superseded. The 
Pariah possess cerium privileges which they could not possibly 
have gained for themselves from orthodox Hlndnwn. %l These 
seem to be survival* of n past, m w ldelj the Paraiynns held a 
much higher position than they do now ; or at any rate ^kow Lhat 
thev nre m ancient In the land as any other tJrovTiJirms :>bai|[iUnrs 
Pi IEW) whom the Pnraiyau calls Tamils, n rumic which he d oh 
not apply to liinmlf," The PuraiyaiU are supposed to be more 
intimate with local gods than l he high-cast* people, and to have 
better knowledge of the village boundaries * 1 

Tilt Kurumhar people, who nowadays erect Tuegnlithic tnnnu- 
menu, are abo supposed to have hud a great past* "They were 
masters in the south. which is still full of traditions of them, and 
in the Carnatic framed a federal community of twenty-four viatic* 
stated all of which have been traced, and reached no mean titage 
of eivilizaLiun. In tin* sixth or hc veil lb century they were M3it* 
tered and destroyed by the Chula kings of Tun jure after n long 
and widespread domination; probably continuing to exist in 
larger or snialier communities ever wasting und driven farther 
iind farther into the hilts and wildernesses by their cemiiucmcfe. 
It is to this perished people Lhnt the mcgnEiOiic monuments may 
be with most probability uscrifc>ed; they euv still associated with 
them in populiiT tradition ; the circles and kistvaenrs l>dng often 
nfunmonly called 1 Kurtunbor rings T and 1 Kunmtbar tbits/ 
especially round Qmjeveram* once a principal centre of thdr 
power, - , * Sometimes they retain their ancient name, os the 
Kunirnlmrs of the Nilgiri slope*, a dwarfish hairy nice, dwelling 
in the densest. most feverish jungles, and feared even by Ihc other 
mountain tribes as the moa t dangerous of enchanters KJ se w here 
they nre known by many titles—Kader* r !or wood-men r , Mokiarasar p 
of hill-king^ s K^ragas, or Imshmcn j Holyiu^ or mtn of the river ; 
Irulnr, or people of darkness ; alt mimes indicative of contempt 
tinged with fear. In still larger mnnnnU tln-y probably survive 
in the wide unknown jungle regions of the northern dmuv as 
Goiuls Hols and numy other*, 

■ Thai. these dwindled miserable tribes arc the representatives 
uf the race that once covered the plains with niegrihtliie mnnu* 
merits proved, m fn r an proof U ever likdy to be obtained, by 
the curious fact of their maintaining at the percent day the vaine 
1 Opp*ri MM fc & Wwrt* m< * CUjloa «M 
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practice in miniature s1k>w. The Maid Arrynns of t he Travimcore 
mountain*. who ^rtill number From I^.UOO to VJO+Omj, on n death 
amongst them. make an irmtulkm khsfcvam of small slal>s of stone 
f ind place a flnl stone ox er with ccremoriic& and offerings; the 
spirit of the deceased is suptw&cd to dwell in the pebble. The 
KunimhnT* and Indnre of the Mlgiri Bis do the *ume fc and I 
}iA\t seen siniiil covered *hil> atruotures there liilecl with bug 
smooth pebbly the meanmj? of which I was long in ascertaining, 
the people being reticent on thi; subject. The Cond tribes of 
die Godavery and Orissa make miniature cralukdtt "like 
three-legged stools/ which they place over the 1 tones and ashm of 
the deceased- The Koh are reported by Major Mucphcrson 
to place the ashes in a chatty, bury tt in the ground and lay a 
large tbt stone over it. Here we And wild secluded tribes 
keeping up the semblance of constructing kidvamn and stone 
monuments on mountnm-fastnesses overlooking the plains where 
such structures abound ; and the infcrenc'c is strong that they 
must be the weakened descendants of the people who* when 
numerous and powerful, dominated the plains and built the 
structures. 111 

The mass of evidence put forward by Oppert and others makes 
it clear that it cannot he token for granted that any "Dmvidian 
people of the lower culture has elaborated its culture indcpumJently 
of others. He shows how many strands bind tribes together* 
linking one with another, and otl seemingly derived from a few 
original stocks, which have lost I heir culture in the course of 
ngr^. A write? jitet quoted evidently lias the same belief 
Oppert! 44 My own belief is, that many of the aboriginal tribes 
of India were originally blended together. AH investigation into 
the races of India goes to prove that at various epochs separate 
tribes tinvc spread over the hind* one pushing forward another, 
the weaker and less civilized retreating l.o the jungle mid hilly 
fastnesses; and the stronger, in their turn, giving place to fresh 
and more vigorous clan*. It may be impossible to prove, 
therefore, whut ls nevertheless highly probable* that in very 
undent times mdfl of these tribes were exceedingly few in number \ 
for it is a riugolar drcutttftanec, opposed, Indeed, when regarded 
raperfidally, to the (assumption I am making, that tlie races or 
India, whether Aryan or nnn-Arvazip for a long succession of ages* 
have largely maintained their (fistiiictivc individual ity h not with- 
standing the tluetuntionii in their respective histories." l 

The Ills si are Dmvidiurui that have apparently fallen from a 
former high estate* "*The BUli are. and derm Uirinfdyea, u 
distinct people- There nrc so many different tnlx* among them, 
that it lias been conjectured by some, that the general iLamc ni 
lihil only denote* a confederacy of mixer! and d«-graded races of 
Hindtss K as&ncistcd by pditifcal events and local circumstances: 
but, though there can be no doubt that their strength has been 
i WafkeuH £7-8 1 ShDmnjs 30ftr 
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infrrctistt!, mid their crniseipjcnGe raised, by recruits sprung fmm 
die prohibited intercourse of the primitive Hindu raster there 
b every reason to believe that the original r*w of RliiU may duirn 
a high antiquity „ and Lluit ihey were once masters of many of I he 
fertile plains of ludin, instead of being cnidmedi ns they now are, 
to the mgged rmuinuun* and almost impenetrable jtmgkv/' 1 
Many other examples couhl be quoted of Dmvidmn triW, now 
of lowly culture* who can point to n glorious p*t®t- In some cases 
it fa not possible from tfic historical evidence to claim that a 
people has hetni derived from one of higher culture. But* on 
l he other hand, it doe* not scan Unit any of the Dm vidian ci im¬ 
munities !mve developed an independent civilisation- This* of 
course, is purely negative evidence. But the facta here adduced* 
which mdy constitute a lithe of those uvaliable, tu * may he seen 
from ii ^krniHui of the vmrk of O p pe rt , moke it possible to claim 
with acme coirikkri^e that, wiLb regard to the Dravidsnu groupi 
independent origin of culture is not proved, ami that dcgcitrration 
uf cullure has demonstrably played a large part m the production 
of cemmunitir-# uf d3 degrees df culture. Tlui positive evidence 
is on the one side or degeneration, msd on that 1 skull rely., taking 
it as a working hypothesis that Dmvtdian civilization ran be 
regarded us u unity, 

With regard to the Aryans. Sir Alfred LypJL m hi* "Asiatic 
Studies,' 1 shows wlutt an \n fllienee bus been exerted by the Rajput 
elans on the neighbouring aboriginal tribes. He stays that* in 
the country round llujpubtiue dwell peoples called Bki3 p r who 
farm the luwesl stratum of the population. 1 Above them in the 
tudnl sente come half-blood tribed claiming paternal descent, 
more or Ida regular and direct, from Aryan dans, with a social 
orgaiuzation based, although indistinctly, on that of the KfijpuU. 
Thc» predatory clans, of very mixed and obscure origin fay 
descent, rank in the order by which lhey gradually approximate 
more and more to Ihe customs and ritual of the pure chins ; " so 
that we might make out roughly, in Central India, a graduated 
social scale* starting from the simple Aboriginal horde at the 
bottom, tend culminating with the pure Aryan clan at Use top; 
nor would it be uitlicult to show that all these clans are rvnlly 
connected, and have something of a common origin."' The 
iiitemicdbitc praups 1J1 UMudly assert themselves. In lie fuilni 
patrician, but they arc probably derived from both sources/" 
Lyall mentions afao the Manai, robbers and eatcFans, who dniin 
Brahmin and Hajput descent, 1 He mentions also the Grasrin*, 
a tribe of South-West Hajputuna, milking above the BliiL u Tbe 
Crafisift im probably of mixed Rajput blood, possibly in some cava 
he may he □ \mTc IUjpi.it stock detached and isolated in the 
backwoodi, . * * There U also u widely spread tribe of pro* 

1 Mnlentm GB. 
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fesrional thieves which is widently by origin nuthing more than 
ati ASRodatjon far the piir]>aseaf hihatual robts&TV : hut rven thern? 
these people pretend to n remote descent from Rajput and shape 
*hrir mtcnml society upon the pattern of the dan." 1 Tine pro¬ 
cess at work is one in which " a wild tribe seems to grow out 
of a collection of recruits from the scattetcd communities, who 
citlwr from necessity, nr u love of adventure, join together wider 
some notable lender," - And "*o far as the flehuil course of 
tiling* con he watched, in early and wild times a tribe or clan 
regularly throws off another tribe ot clan after its own kind, as 
swarms come oui of a wild bees’ nest, * 

It is found tliat all the Rajput dens themselves claim descent 
from a common ancestor. As Sir Alfrs d Lyall says, The pure 
Rajput clans are those great kindred groiijn which have kept 
immaculate the mitts and condition* <if exogamic emmulfium. 
throughout tin- genealogy of Hn-ir tribal tree in all ils branches, 
every' family allowing its pedigree leading bade to some branch, 
however insignificant, which sprang out of the original stem anil 
root of the tribe. Tins is the ri:il aristocracy of IntUa, with 
which every Hindu dynasty and family of influence or new wealth 
(except Brahmans) tries to find, ls:g or borrow n connexion 
frnni the petty non-Aiynn chief of the Central Indian woodlands 
to the greatest Harnthft ruler, the kings of Nepal, and the liulf- 
Chinese prince* in the far north-eastern portions of India and 

One great feature of modem India is the raatc system. The 
vast mas5 of the population are ranged in groups, formed mainly 
upon some profevtional or occupational basis, 1 ho members Of 
which are forced, theoretically. to marry within that group. One 
definition that has been given of cast* is tltc following. It is 11 a 
dose corporation, in theory, at any rate, rigorously hereditary ; 
equipped with * certain inuliUunnJ and independent orgnniisaUon, 
induiliug a chief and council; meeting on occasion in assemblies 
oJ more or less plenary' authority. Had joining in the edebrotion 
of certain festivals; bound together by u common occujaition. 
observing certain common usages which relate more jiarticutarly 
to marriage, to food, and to questions of ceremonial pollution ; 
Atul ruling its members by the exercise of a jurisdiction the extent 
of which varies, but which auoeecds, by Ihc sanction of etrtaiti 
penalties and aliovc all the power of final or revocable mreiiixton 
from tin* group, in making the authority of t ha community 
effectively felt.” * It is claimed, in some quarters. Unit ihi* system 
of caste grew up its thi result of the coming of the Aryans into 
India. l«» the course of lime it lifts drawn the greater part ol the 
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pdpulaiiou Into it* sphere of influence, so Lhut jKople of nil 
physical types nod races arc in the system. Sir Herbert Risky 
gives an explanation of the origin of the carte flVAtain that flcarri * 
well with that or the manner in which the Rajput £ hfiv? formal 
other eommttnitkrSi outside thcDU&fvm lit- chums. thru ih? 
Aryans came into India with hut few women. Some of the 
ad venturous spirits among them set out with followers and 
managed to seize some of tire Dr cl vidian kiitgilcms, and took the 
Dravuinm women far their wives. Cut off from their relative by 
distance, and by their new alliances, thc^e men and their Innulio 
would form a new caste lower in rank than I tint from which they 
came* but would l>e the ruling caste hi the rammunitlct fanned 
hy them, “ As their number grew their cndeU a«mn ^allied 
forth m the same way and became the founders of the Ksjput and 
pseudo-Rajput houses nil over India. In each ease complete 
BfAalg&roattol} with the inferior nice was averted f>y Use fuel that 
they only took women and did not give them, They UJmvnl, 
in fact, towards the Dravidiitns whom they conquered in exactly the 
same way ns the founders oi Virginia behaved to the African 
sibwes, whom they import^ and the founders of the Indian 
Empire towards the women of the country which tluy mtiquered/ 1 s 
This means that one original community give* rise lo others 
successively lower in cultural status, the ultimate Kum* of the 
process being the superposition of pm group on aunt her, usually 
of alien, language and customs. In Urn way if is claimed that the 
great complexity of Indian society has been produced. 

In the Punmns several tribe* arc mentioned as being descended 
from KsJmtriya migrants , 1 The process was apparently well 
known to the waiters of those books. Nut only in this process 
mentioned in the sacred I jocks, but it tms gone on in historic 
time*. In Assam p for example successive waves of conquerors 
have disputed for sovereignty. As m result: "'rile dynasty 
would ordinarily be overthrown: Use downf&lltn survivor* of riw- 
old aristocracy wo aid become merged In some Hindu caste, such 
as thi- gnlilm," * Often the country would, os si result, be split 
up into a number of petty Matai, *■ i'mm time to time a lord 
chief of unusual enterprise and ambition* or po&sihly aoutr 
K&hntnya adventurer, would reduce these petty states and make 
hi roue If muster of the whole country." * In this way the ruling 
families of these small state* would he depressed to u lower mnk. 
or would be forced to migrate and seek tbur fortune ckcrdimy 
that is, ta found another tmalt state with themselves, an rulers. 
Thins miiny old ttthng haiira have vanished : 11 The disappearance 
of former ruling races is on* of the most curious phenomena in 
Indian history, There is no vestige now of the old Rodo mien of 
Sylhfrt. The KhiT". who ruled in the northwest of A seam beforo 
the Koehetr have aUo for the most part been absorbed in other 
(Mtes. In Upper India there is now no visible Imre cif the Greeks, 
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UhftTA, arid other once dominant races or tribes/' 1 The 
Kachan, now r tribe whose he Safe and practices nre quoted a* 
examples of primitive modr* oft bought. dnim that their kings ghu 
ruled over most of Assam, with UlSr capitid at Dimapur* where 
are remain# of a relatively ltigb state of civilisation. 3 The Kuril a ri 
are allied to the Mecb + anti were formerly port of ihe Bado king* 
dcrni ; so that " it seems not improbable that at one time the 
major part of A wmn nnd Nortk-Kfui Bengal fanned a grey t Bodo 
kingdom, and that some, at least, of the Mltttthlm kings mentioned 
in the old copper-plate inscriptions belonged to the Kaolmri me .- 
nr some cloudy allied tribe/* The oM Kachwi kingdom of 
TTimnpur displayed « higher form of dvfliffitioo, that is uriug 
the term in the sense of the control over stonework and *o on, 
than the AhOtns. a people of Tnl-Shiui, that is Mongoloid. stock, 
who displaced ihem. Their capital Oinmpur was built of Irrfck, 
but modi use was mode of sandstone for carved pillars, some 
a* much as 12 ft, long and 5 ft. in circumference. which hud Iwien 
brought at least Itt miles from the quarries/ 

Convulsions in thr valley of Manipur, nnd cUewfarre in Assam, 
have probably brought into wrvcml tribe* of the Mil*. The 
Kn|?u, Kuki, Manipuri, Liishid and Gurkha are alike in physique. 
It its interesting to note that some of the elans of thc’ie group*, the 
Anal and Thado of the Kuki* and the Mampuri^ claim to hr 
descended from three mm wko*e father was the son of Fakhangba, 
the mythical ancestor of the royal family of Manipur,* The Napa, 
Kuki "and Mampuri also claim a rammon ancestry/ 

Examination into the cultural lustory of Indian peopled 
therefore gives the same re^ull m in other parts of the region 
_i 4 l^k of positive evHcnee of independent development of 

culture- , Tt( 

A further important point must be noted with regard to the 
relationship between the archaic civilization and its successor*. 
Not only are the early communities situated near sourer of 
valuable" materials, but Existing tribess such as thr Mundn. Goad, 
Kurumba, Kheud* and to on who* us was seen in Chapter* VI, 
\il and VIUi had retained the practices of irrigation or the 
erection of liiegalilhic monuments* have not wandered far from 
such areas. When movements have gone out from tnc h centra?., 
cultural elements have been dropped- Ncvcrthfikw it h |iossiblc 
Unit such secondary migrations, a* they may he termed, are 
directed by desires similar to those of the people of the archaic 
civilisation- For example, the To Rnngkomg, a people of Central 
Celebes, who r/tmc from the Sudan region.* where are many truce* 
of the nrehnir civilization, have nunlc their principal settlement 
in a place with much iron ore." 

* ami *EUuUm »o*ifc wk 
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Messrs. Hero? and Melfonga]] hm% some interesting comments 
on the iron-working nf the Kay an of Borneo- * 6 In im y account oF 
the arts and crafts nf the Raya ns, the working of iron claims the 
li rat place by reason of it* high importance tn them and of the 
skill and knowledge displayed by them in the diJlkuh operation* 
by which they product* their foec swords. The origin of their 
knowledge of iron and of the processes of starring and forging 
mitttinn hidden in mystery; hut then* can lie lit tie doubt that 
the Knyans wen- familiar with these protases U-fore they entered 
Borneo* and it is probable that ihc K a vans were the iirst iron¬ 
workers in Bo moo, and that from them the other tribes have 
learnt the cmft with varying measures of success However 
Hus may !k\ the Eipu remflta the mmt skilful' ironworkers 
nf the country! rivalled only in the production of ^erviccnlilr 
sword-blades by the Kenya hs, 

" At the present day ihc Kaynns, tike all the other people*, 
obtain their iron in the form of liars nf iron unci steel imported 
from Euroj^: and distributed by the Chinese and Malay traders. 
Hut thirty years ago nearly all the iron worked by the tribes of 
the interior wo* from ore found m the river-beds, and possibly 
from musses uf meteoric iron ; and even ut the present day the 
native ore is still smelted in the far interior, and sword* made 
from it by die Kenyahs are still valued above aU others** 1 1 This 
quotation slinwa tlmt in iron-working the principle of continuity 
holds. The other tribes of the interior have derived their iron- 
working from the Kayajx, and do not equal them in ski lb No 
signs ejdst of the independent origin of the craft in the cotmtry, 
and it is surmised that the Kaynn must have brought it with 
them. Thai is to say* t he |»ss:i-skut, by the Kayan, of the croft 
of iron-working, is evidence of their former contact with a more 
advanced form of eivJIhiatfon. It is possible that the movements 
of the Kay an have been directed by the supplier of iron. Iron- 
working being their chief industry, it is. likely that they would 
make their new villages wljcre they found supplies of ore. Thu 
Kaynn ore said to move on fco lind new patches of jungle to bum 
down for their rice cultivation, The choice in that respect k 
fairly open, and it k likely tlint the presence of iron-ore would 
determine the exact spot. Along these lines. it may ultimately 
be possible to account for the great majority of the selLlcmcnU 
of the later periods. 

Thus inquiry into the derivation of the later comm uni tie* of the 
region as a whole leads, hi all cases where enough historical 
evidence iri to hand, to the camJiuuuties of the archaic civilization. 
The later communities ure living on the cult uml capital that they 
hive deri ved from t lint origimd source, The mod es of deri v&tinn 
of culture are various. Sometimes members of one eonicmmiLy 
go out and form a fresh community* which is thus simply m\ off* 
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aprinff of the first lit another en*=r members of n ruling family 
go nut from home to sock w kingdom, anti eilher impose 1 kern¬ 
el ve* upon a group of people; or wrest a kingdom from NOifte other 
ruling family, and lake taoir place. In I'ulymssia muck of the 
dispersal ha* been of «neh typos- The Polynesians have grown 
by the natural increase of population^ teah comm unifies budding 
off from the old stool. It* the Inter atagu*, when the iskods had 
become populated, we hear of conquest and the superposition of 
one class on another* In Indonesia and in India also, both 
processes imvr been at work* 

The I'an^tiutii^ wiJJ vary according la the mode of tnms- 
minion of cult tire. Where bud d ing- oil has taken, place, cant i nuity 
in culture is mure likely than in the case of conquest of a foreign 
HOflk Examples of both these processes will Ik.* forthcoming 
in the course of the argument, and they will be discussed Lti their 
proper plurtu. 

A third method whereby culture can be transmitted fmm one 

C aee to another will now have to be considered. It has already 
!cn noted that the people of Melanesia do not claim to be of 
immigrant origin; they were* they say* created on the spot* 
whatever that may mean. At the same time their culture 
possesses unmistakable traces of the influence of the archaic 
civilization in the form of irrigation* dolmens and so oil How 
did this happen, since no part of the population claims to he of 
immigrant origin T It is not hired to suggest an explanation* 
The existence, in certain islands, of graves of former chiefs hi 
places where none now ink, suggests tlmi a former ruling das* 
brought with them these cultural elements- It U* however, 
unnecessary to resort to speculation, for the various native 
populations have something to lay about it* Tradition Ls so 
highly prized that it will lie well lo heed it* voice- 

In " The Megulithic Culture of Indonesia ,j it was shown that 
certain peoples possess traditions that the archaic ci vibration 
was introduced to them by stronger*. Tire best examples are 
the Bon toe* Igorut and Hugoa in the Philippine*,, ami the Totedj* 
in Central Celebes. Both group claim that, at some time in the 
past, R being from the sky came and civilised them. An examine 
don of their traditions and culture suggested that these culture* 
heroes were representative* of lhr archaic civilisation, and that 
their arrival in these place* was the result of the search for gold* 
In.other parts of Indonesia, these stronger founded rufiittf housed 
but in thw two cases they did not. Tire reasons are definite. 
Among die Bolt too the hero married one of the women mid had 
children by her; but they were all killed, and the people lost their 
rulers, In the ease of the Torudja it is said that the de®eiidaltfc* 
of the hero and tire woman whom he married went to other part* 
and there became chiefs. Culture-heroes may then be looked 
upon as people* of higher civilization that settle among others an 
n low stage of civilization, inllucntrc them* and depart without 
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forming s social class. 1 in t he case of the Boutoc tmd Ike Toradjii 
the native tradition* seem reliable, for the stranger) have icIT 
beliind them material evidence of their presence* In other 
places tales arc told of wonderful men who came to « ) wo pie and 
isught them their civilhsation. Of the Kai tribe in German New 
Guinea, not far from the lluon Gulf, it is said: "The Nemti 
were ilemi-godfi who in habited the world before tin: present ran-, 
stronger and more powerful than mm ; they mtnie rnen what 
they are, and put a black skin on some, and a white on other* 
They discovered edible fruits, first planted fields, built houses. 
At first a whole bunch of tuimnas ripened at nurr, the Nerim 
altered this and made Lbem ripen gradually. AJ^i they stopfivcl 
houses moving about from place to place ni thrv formerly did. 

M A* tirvit. il wiwi always day; the Nemu told the stm to go down 
wild give them time Jnr rest umj sleep, 

" In short. Nonu settled inmlc of life for man : native always 
answer, * The Nemti did so, and so do we.' 

“The Nemti were turned into animals or into blocks of stone 
at death, and great ilonfls deJtrtjfed them all. 1 This region 
contains remains of old gold-workings : so the claim of ( he natives 
that certuui beings originated their ei vibration is apparenlly 
truitworthy, file traditions credit the stranger; with I fit intro¬ 
duction of edible fruits anil tif a sr tiled life, acta already ascribed 
to the people of 1.hc archaic civilization. 

The lb arms [leaking tribes of British New Guinea Mi we in n 
culture-hero. less definite in nature than the Ncimi of tlir Kai. 3 
called Ott itovfi llnisi. In the course of the dfrelopment of the 
argil)unit it will l>r seen that he Is in all probability associated 
with the a mimic dinliration, 

The cullurt-herees of Tom s Straits, l>et ween New Guinea and 
Aiistralm, introduced new iiiethnrR nf BnrtcmJhjrf p iu l w ctrcmon.ii'a 
and appropriate dances, “Sidx, the great culture-hero for 
vegttahte food, came from Now Guinea, where he relumed after 
visiting the Western and Eastern Islands of Torres SI mils. 
Everywhere he is regarded as « Wu-fiiclnr; he instructed the 
people m Wnauagc, fie slocked reefs with the valuable coot shell, 
arid astihlv ht 1 introduced niuntt useful to tiran. llr whx s very 
amatory person, and valuable economic plants sprang up us the 
result of Ins amours, an example of fhe close nssocjatinn in the 
native mind nf (he sexual net with ugriculturul fertility. The 
superior fertility of Her i» also accounted for by the- i tit reduction 
of garden plants from Radii and Mon by two heroes, and at the 
same time ttiii account:, fur the impoverishment of these two 
Western Islands, fhe death dimers were intruduced into the 
Western Islands by two beings from New Guinea, one of whom 
brought over some funeral dances to Ewak-r, the smallest of the 
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three Murray Island** Two heroes of Mcr are reputed to have 
been tk first to build the hone weirs for catchingfelt which they 
aba introduced in thr central islands.'' 1 More will be Hi:id about 
the hrrtw, iif thr Toms Strait* in lciU-E chapters, but it is dear 
IhiU Ukv are o&rtciati.d in tradition with tSiosc cultural dements 
that were ascribed to the archaic civilisation, particularly food* 
plants. 

Faint traces esbi in Australia, in the shape of reported stone 
circles, taro growing wiM, stone pestles and mortars and ncolitMc 
implements, of the former presence of dvilized people# with a 
culture ?imiUr tu that of I her archaic dviUzuition. It hits long 
l>ern lucid Unit the civilization of the- Australians is sznligermiiii in 
urigin, although in the past few years a revolt has sprung up 
against that point of view. Many reasons exist for concluding 
that the AuHtroliai^ have derived much uf their civilization from 
cut side, but it must not be forgotten that the Australians have 
sfmir»tbmp to say on the matter. 

tn South-East Australia certain groups of toihes have traditions 
of beings more or less human in form, to whom they own Lhdr 
civilization.* These beings were the predecessors and prototype* 
iA the blacks. who betfeve b. I hit Q tomuT. mui even their present, 
existence. Their wanderings over Central Australia, the origin 
of the present native race, and of Hie marred ceremonies, arc 
embodied in tlu- legend* and preserved by oral tradition* flic 
Mura-muras* as they arc called by some tribes, found the ancestors 
of the Australians e\£ half-formed beings and made them into 
human shapes. In n legend belonging to the Uruhuiuin, the 
Kuyatii, and the southern tribe- os far a* Spencer LJutf, it is said 
that two Hura-mura youths* coming from the norlhi travelled 
Hi rough the land, introducing the stone knife for rirtrumridom 
“After tiros showing themselves m many place* ns ijf*>givens 
they turned bock northwards, and at Lake Eyre one went to the 
west, and the other til the cast and then to the north, taking 
everywhere the Tuk and introducing it# use. Thm they still 
wander, showing themselves at titnra as living aud «Ufo^vcR : 1P1 
These Mttra-nUtras arc now said to inhabit trees, und to be visible 
tu the mcdicmc-tneuA Ilowitt comments upon these and other 
similar tales a# follows i " They recognize & primitive time lit fora 
man existed, nnd when the earth wsu> Inhabited hy beings the 
prototypes ob but mow powerful In magic than, the native tribes, 
TJtose bciugs T if they did not create man. at least perfected him 
from some unformed and scarcely huiuun creature*- 

In addition to the Mura-mum youths, sum*- Australian natives 
believe in what tiro trrmal " A lb Father*/' benign who have roiled 
an immense umount uf discussion* The natives have accounts 
of these great bring*: 4 * The Naninyeri call the Supreme Being 
hy the immcs Nunuudere uml Mnrtuuuiieic* Me is said to have 
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nuute all things on the earth, and to Jiavc given to mm the weapons 
of war and him ting. and to have instituted oil the rite* mid cm- 
monies which are practised by the aborigines* whether connected 
with life or death. . , > Nummdcre went to Wvirmwarrr, 
Uking his children with Ihm M (VVyiiruwarrr being the sky). 
Again i The Wiimbaio spoke of NtiicUi with the greatest revet* 
cnee. Be was said to have made the whole country with the 
rivers* trees and animals, He gave to the blacks their Jaws, and 
finally ascended to the sky, where they pointed him nut u one 
of the conBtdlnticiifi. lie is said to have had two wives, to havc 
carried two spears, and his place of ascension is pointed out at 
Lake Victoria. 11 BimjiL of the KuJin was a being of the same sort. 
He taught them the arts of life, nod liimlly went up to the sky- 
land with oil hie boils. The Kumui ladle vr in tt bring, col lid 
Mtingrin-iigaua, who is the equivalent of Luhjil. He lived long 
ngo on the earth, taught the Kumai of that time how to muki- 
implcuients, nets, dittoes, weapons, " m hurt, everything they 
knew.' 1 13c also gave them Uie name they have* from their 
ancestors. liis son Tun dim. the ancestor of the Kum&J f finally 
went to the sky. 4 

All these beings are practically identical: u It seems quite 
clear that Nutnpkfr, Nurdli, llunjil, MuiLgumnguiun Dam mu- 
I tun and Bala me all represent the same beim; under different 
name*. To this may be reasonably added Kom of the Lake 
Macquarie tribe*, MtUtntai* Bimil and Kohhi of those on the 
Herbert River. I bus ax tending the range of this belief certainly 
over the whole of Victoria and uf New South Wales, up to the 
eastern boundaries of the tribes uf the Darling River* If the 
Queensland coast LriUa arc included, then the western hounds 
might be indicated by a hue drawn from the mouth oft hr Murray 
River to La id we! I, including the Great Dividing J hinge, with some 
of the fall inland in New South Wales. This would define the 
part of Anstrjdia in which a belief exists m an anthropomorphic 
supernatural taing, who lives in the sky, and wlm is supposed to 
tuive sonic kind of influence on the morals af the natives. No 
Mich belief seems to obtain in the remainder of Australia, although 
there are indications of a belief in antiiropomoTphic beings 
in tin biting the fiky-bnd + TJiat part of Australia which I have 
indicated as the habitat of tribes having tlmt belief is ohai the 
nreii where there Isas bwn the advance from group marriage to 
individual marriage from descent in the female fine to that in the 
nude line; where the primitive organisation under the dasS 
sjs'em hiis been imm or less rep (need bs an organization based 
on locality: in fact, where those advance* have been made to 
which l have more than once drawn attention in this work. 1 1 

It is useesaary to adopt iomc attitude toward* those beliefs, 
[i U often assumed H that the belief in them has developed in Ihe 
mimk of the native* themselves, *uid that they do not represent 
* Hewitt; 4WMD3. 1 Id,, i00-500, » Id,. *j_ 
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iuiv it*I tradition of an alien race. it seems to me that, such a 
■ joint of view can only he adopted t>y those who ddibentely 
Wore the actual rireni instances of Australian eavUimliotJ. . In 
British New Guinea, right through tfir New Hebralcs, in New 
Caledonia. nre ample trace* of the former presence of people far 
above the existing population in civilisation, who ptolwihly rame 
into the region as miner* and pearl-ilsher*. Australian i>c|u:fu in 
euiture-hrMe* arc not common property, hut are only fold to 
men whu have undergone a process of initiation.^ Their caret ul 
preservation must hnv-e some traditional value. These traditions 
relate that tin-Australians owe their culture and social cirgumration 
to strangers Iwlonging to the skv-world, their indebtedness even 
extending to household objects such os nets. Why disbelieve 
them ? it u useless to say that the natives invented their material 
culture, thrir stone implements, their pestles imd mortars and 
their complicated social organi ration, and then decided to group 
ihvinsclv'es in certain ways so that peoples with on* form of social 
organization held One form of belief, while jwople with ajintlHir 
held a different form of belief. There is no sign whatever of such 
an arrangement. The Australian* do not claim to be culture 
carriers : In this way they differ from L)il- Polynesians, who sov 
that their ancestors came into Polynesia with various elrment* of 
culture. Talcs told of such livings form jtart of the most precious 
knowledge that the community possesses, and for this reason 
they must he studied seriously. If, as is claimed .these beings are 
the* tra< lit tuna I representatives of the archaic civilisation, then the 
sturiv of fresh greups of facta nhout them should reveal new 
relationships between them and the Aidtnic civilization: they 
cannot Iw put on one side as beings created by the native mind 
to explain custurns already in existence. I shall consequently 
accept the tradition thnt culture whs introduced, until it is dis¬ 
proved by irrefutable evidence. 

This marks 1 1 it end oH he first part of the book. The setting for 
Lhv next plume of the discussion hu* been formed, and attention 
must now Ih’ paid to the constitution of the archaic ci vibration 
itself, and to the means wlmrcby it transformed itself when giving 
rise to its successors. The story, us already told, is somewhat us 
follows. Into a large region tenanted by food-gatherers has cum* 
u civilization duiruetctisctd by certain cultural ddiu'itls, irrigation, 
the use of atom- for construction, pott* ry-making, the use of 
JiictalH, the earring uf stone images in id the manufacture. of 
polished stone implements. The introduci-Ts wen- men seeking 
for various things, vrhr* settled where they found t hem , tied in¬ 
troduced their distinctive culture to varying degrees- 111 “ f e 
course of time the ouiuinunitics thus established gave ns* 1o 
■hiuuhUT settlements, which usunJIy lacked snait 1 of the original 
elements of culture. These derived communities to time gave 
rise to others in h yet lower stage of civilization. And so oil. 
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The Until result of this process, continued fur centimes, Is seen tn 
n number of communities differing in culture but rill derived 
from those of tike original urchins: civilization. 

This paint of view is obviously opposed to that of students who 
ore apt to use the presen t culture of a community os a means of 
Efiugtiig its place in the scheme of development oi civilisation h 
They tend to ignore tradition, which Ls u trustworthy witrws^ df 
the pant. 

Any close student of ethnology knows that Lhc theoretical side 
of the study has made but little pregress, imd this is due, in great 
measure, in the contempt sliown by %o many students for native 
tradition. Tkr claim on the part of a community of low culture 
to have beep descended from a royal family k marked down ns 
iLOJiKcnse, whereas it may be, and probably is, true. The idea of 
tmivenud steady, continual upward cull urn I progress must lie 
given up, once us id for all, aa Contrary to patent facts; siiid it must 
be recognized that eivilizatioEi is. an ortiJMal producl which can 
only thrive in certain soils* and is apt to wither oi die in fresh 
surroundings. Fur From low culture meaning jidmitivcneas in 
time, it would w?cni invariably, putting on one iide the food- 
gatherers, to mean degeneration. On the basis of the facts 
recorded in the past chapters, 1 shall consider the culture of nil 
communities in tlie region, wil h the exception of obvious intfti- 
ftioni, amch as lhc Aryans, a* derivatives of the arduiic civiliza¬ 
tion. even when their culture is as low as that of Australia* for I 
believe that, prior to the coming of the archaic civilianlion, fndin. 
Indonesia. Oceania and America were peopled by tribes with a* 
much native culture hr ii exhibited by the Pmum of Borneo* the 
Dine of (he Mackeurit: basin in Canada, the Ruiutc of Ctaii and 
nlhers, that is to say, entirely fay food-gatherers* 


CHAPTER X 

THE CHILDREN OF TEE SUN 

I PROPOSE now to examine Severn] n^clii of the archaic 
dvdizatioji and its Political, economic, social 

and reJieiuuft iiutitutSons will compared, and culture* 
sequences will lie observed, in order to see how the archaic civilian- 
tide hnamrormed itaelf in giving rise to its hucmwis. The survey 
will begin rnth Egypt and work outward to America* This i* the 
direction followed by known cttUtifni fnoeemeiits, tor instance, 
Unit ortte Polynesian!, and it is in accordance with the known 
farts of chwmology. 

chapter and the two fall owing will be concerned with ruling 
c]& 5 $c£ p and their r 6\e in the development of civili^tion, For 
the first time Egypt becomes prominent in the discussion* but it 
will be so henceforth till the end. The esnminution wilt begin with 
fl ; 1 Accmiftt uf a remarkable group of jn opk- called Thv Children 
°/ j™ Sun, who nre closely connected with ihc archaic dvilExation. 

rile shidy of the record?! of ancient Egypt and Sumer tnj.s shown 
that the earliest ruler* were identified with Ihc god*. In Egypt 
thiuiK the prototype of Ihc kings, wu*. a great national god. 

m the sculptures, as well a a in the hieroglyphs, it is always In 
Uie guke of n king that Osiris appears* and this aspect* too. is 
inst^paroble front hte myth and Ins mUt. . . It is often said 
tliat Osins was a vegetation god, lhe person!Henlion of fertility. 
1HI( this aspect is secondary, In the words of Dr. .Vlnn Cnrdincr : 
“ A f f lv ^arly passages from the Pyramid Texts and elsewhere 
hove been quoted hi support of the interpretation of Osiris as the 
rmj rcc of nlI vegetabic life ; but tipiut frorn Oic fomts the evidence, 
faf ** *hc Did Kingdom is concerned, must be admit h d to be 
vc f-Y scanty ami indecisive, mid is eamplctc.lv outweighed by the 
evidence testifying to hu kingly character. 1 * 1 The identity 
between the dead Jung and Osiris Is borne out in the Pyramid 
of the Fifth and Sixth Dynasties: ** As he (Qhth} live*, 
tins kEiig Unis Hvrs - as he dies not, this king Fru dies not : at 
{ f l lf -rjdns nut litis king Unis perishes not. P . . d>h, Qsiri ) 
thy body is the body of this king ITrti*, thy flesh is the flesh of 
Ui^ kmg Uni*, thy bones are the bcescsof tills Ling Uni&. fcr J After 
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death the king wns identified with Osiris, but during life he was 
identified with Horn A, the son of Osiris : thus a complete identity 
ridsted. between the early kings of Egypt and the gods, * 

Sumer is a parallel case : " Among the Sumerian* their ruler* 
fmm the most remote antiquity were regarded nlway* as chicly 
Mated to deity, , , . They were tanphlr mamfestotiona of the 
! nu it if ul T umfiiiit cMldfc the beloved of the great mother goddess. 
A . . . liturgy sung in wailings for Ttimmnz iin* a parage in 
which five deified kings of I he dyskks ty of Isio we identified with 
the dying god/* a The kings of Sui»er were supposed to be The 
descendants of those who had escaped the Flood tliat destroyed 
maiikiiuL and were tliought to be sent by the gods to the earth 
to restore putter and prosperity* the first of these kinga being 
thmgi, the son of the grout goddess NinMin. 3 TtuumUi was thr. 
F ‘od uf vegetation, Olid Thu identification of the king with him 
* was based upon an ancient belief that some mysterious coti- 
nrnim fjdiitctl between tb r king an*! n nturu. 1 1 hr 1 king was 
-apposed io control life on earth, min, sunshine and harvests* 
^nd in cerium ft-sUvais held in lion our of Tanumiy^ the king 
played the jjort of the god- 

In Egyirt and Sumer a transformation took place in which the 
king* instead of being identified with a god of vegetation and 
fertilityi was looked upon as a manifestation of the sun-god. In 
Egypt this took place about 2750 b.c- at the beginning of the 
Fifth Dynasty, when a dynasty connected with. liellopolb gained 
possession of the throne of Egypt A He, the sun-goi was Lhe 
great god of the Heliopolitans. As under the previous fig mz* the 
king was identified not with IU\ but with his son, also, like the 
son of Osiris culled Horns,* This identification was accomplished 
tit the conmation. when the k:i, l he double of the hawk, w hich 
bird was intimately associated with I Tutus, descended from the 
ttky and incarnated itself m Uic king. When the king died, the 
hftwk-double returned to Horns, to itieaniEitrd in the next 
wtitipml of the throat 1 To show his divims nature, the king was 
ijivcn several nonius A He hod a divide birth. The sun-god tokl 
the king that he alone- had created him ; " Life was an emission 
*.af fertilizing light and the treating ward” ; thoncr the f'pithuUof 
pl master of the rays f ' and of 44 creator by the voice " or " ultcrcr 
of words " which ore given to all those who have the power of 
demiurges- Above all. He.thesun H was the creator par HvWJmtfi 
and the agents of hb |iower were his eye, the sun, Eye of Honi&p 
and bus voice, M the voice of heaven, the thunder/ 1 “ When the 
god made or procreated a king, lie gave him the gift of life, strength 
and duration, in the form of u magnetic fluid* so that in his wxnh 
ran the 11 liquid of Ue< the gold of the goeb tuul goddesses, the 
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luminous fluid from the mn * source of dl life, strength and per¬ 
sistence/' 1 Tlii* fluid tlic king transmitted to the crown prince, 
who was associated with him- Tlie Accession to the throne of the 
crown prince was opposed to bo due to divine intervention.* 
After the Mttssitm of the color dynasty it wus believed til at the 
king was the actual ion of Re, Lbe sun-god* not! this period marks 
the first appearance of l.hcr Children of the Sun# 

Hie Egyptians of the Fifth Dynasty thus had thorough *goLug 
ideas of the divine nit Hi re of their kings,, and it is doubtful whether 
the identity lie tween royalty and divinity was carried so far in any 
other state, lining a god the king hud, theoretically* power over 
the fives of Ids subjects and the sod of the kingdom. “ With his 
OCWtegr of animal k turned by his charms* wish hit uneus round his 
head. Uh tiujjc protected by the liawk or vulture* he goes escorted 
by i lion. The E^ptians dare not look at their king. The king 
ennid bring on rain* make sunshine ; he was muster of magic, 
tht pupil of Thnth the great magician ; he was master of thunder, 
the imciis spitting die fire and his voice Ircing Use thunder, he 
brandishes his sceptre like a thunderbolt. As king of the harvest 
lie turns over the earth and presides over the so wing. Sickle m 
hand he cuts the groin/' J From him therefore could be expected 
the same benefit* its from the gods themselves. 

In Sumer, although the first gods and tile first kings were, os in 
E £yT*b connected with vegetation and water and fertility, lnler 
tin the chief gods nrt mkr gods, and the kings are aka Children of 
the Sun. Tummuz him self was identified with the sun-gml, 1 
Sharasriu buL probably Lids aspect is late, The god* of Babylon* 
such its Marduk and his equivalents, were solar in nature, and the 
early king* were hulked upon w* their incamatioikS, 

Egypt and Sumer, therefore, Itod an early plmat of sodety in 
which tile kings were identified with gods associated with water, 
vegetation and fertility* Tins phase was followed by another 
with tings identified with the sun-god, who has to sonic extent 
usurped the place of the vegetation god. the dead king. The 
kings are now the divine Children of the Sum and, in Babylon, uri 
remembered hi the guise of Gilgumcsh, the hero of the great epic, 4 
lint the custom of dedication of kiiijcs did not persist in Babylon 
and Assyria as in Egypt. The pre-Scmitjr kings of Sumer were 
deified ; so was the Semitic dynasty of Tlauiuiurubi, under which 
the sumgod Shonmsh. became ms prom incut. ^ This custom, 
inherited from the Sumerian*-, seems to have Ijccn gradually 
discontinued in Babylonafter the Semites beemuc the predominant 
race, probably boo um they regarded their king*, as did also tin: 
Assyrians, ns contain tug the spirit of the gods, ami therefore their 
i more or lesj divine} represent alive* on earth-" - Thus tile 
deification of king* belongs to the early phase of development t 
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and the culture sequence in Babylonia is one in which king* 
become less divine. 

Ni* trace can be detected, in India, of a stag* corresponding to 
tbnt of Osiris, ami Tammua in Egypt and Sumer, fui (he eariiii'flt 
known king* arc of solar de&cent. It was ftmitcriy thought that 
the Aryans found in India peoples lower in culture than them- 
The Vcdn^ and the other early cumjmfikton*, rebuilt 
^niggles with people called Asufas (Nopi, DuimviU, Uluyus, aiid 
-a on). The school of Max Mulkr interpreted these at rubles a* 
descriptioutP of the contest between the rising stih nod the rrun- 
rhmds ; but it U now recognised that the Asnras were actual men 
higher in cuHim tlum Lhc Aryans . 1 They were psrolnibly the 
ruler*! of the Dravidian kingdoms wliich existed in India before 
the arrival of the Aryans. 

The chief deity of the Aryans of India was Indra, the war-god. 

He dew the serpent Ain : Sfc With his vast destroying ... 

Indra struck the darkling mutilated Vritra : as the trunks of trees 
felled by the axe* so lies Ahi pfoM rate on the earth," 3 Again : 
^ [ndni* hem, keen up the strength when with thou Imat crushed 
Yritrn, the spider-like son of Dunm und let open the light to the 
Ajyn. The Dn&yU has been set usidr on tlie left hand*'* * The 
Ilan&vab and Dusyu mentioned here are Asufuk, ettemi^x of the 
Aryans. Who wjis this Ahi i>r Vritm f Probably he was, accord¬ 
ing to Oldham, a king. For tin BundadWi of the Persian^ 
min Lions Aridohaka, who overthrew Yima the Jirst mortal 1 
The name Aridahaka was borne by a dynasty w hich ended with 
IfcvuTnsp. who was overthrown by Fell dun and eondcmilcd to he 
buund to Mt. Demavend* and lias been equated to Astygts, wiici 
was overthrown by Cyrus/ " It seems/' says Oldham, * that the 
kings of Media and other ncightKmring countries, down to the 
time of Astygca, were seapent-woMMppers* and were known by the 
dynastic Litk of Azi-didiciku-. They doubtless ail Iwlongtd to the 
■jinie face, IT not to tlie same tribe, as that Azidntuika who 1 sawed 
Vim* in twain.’ "' ■ !w poshly the Ahi or Vritra who was over- 
thrown by ludm was a king. This suggestion is supported in thr 
MahabhuraU, where it says Unit Vritra wns “the prince of the 
Unity* & fanother name for the As tuns) who occupied the whole 
earth and the heavens /* 7 Mention i* made in ( he Ybhim fhinmn 
of a certain Ahi Kaga. who was one of the myai family of AjudiuiA 

U must lie remembered that !hr Asura* were mliriL' families: 
find not the common people* In eivilistation they were far m 
advance of the Aryan* * d It would seem, indeed, as if lhc Anttsa 
had reached n higher degree of dvilixation than thdr Aryan rivals. 
Some of their castles weft* * * * places of considerable importance. 
And, in addition to this, wealth and luxury P the u*e of nrngte, 
tsuperior architectural (drill* and ability to restore the dead to life, 
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were ascribed to tlie Abuols by Brulimanicd writers-." The 
Aryans got from them ike knowledge of n&Lrnmjmy- The 
Asuras are credited with the fouinhititm of many important ritieg 
in Indite munng them Taxila, CJiumpn, Multan < IIimm apnea), 
Kosambi and ot her*. The i r eleic I 1 cent ft wa< 13 u H 1 raditionot F;i i a l; i , 
situated somewhere in the valley of the Tn.iug* whence many 
colonizing movenuii!^ set out. 1:1 llitanyapura, the city of the 
groat Anum ][irntiynkn>ipu„ mid the term: vi Iht mim-Uon avatar 
(of VutfiUn) wiui, according to tnulith.nu Urn present Multan. The 
great temple of the Sun, ot this city, was celebrated LkroughouL 
India from the earliest jirnod to the time of the Moslem invasion.*' 1 
The AMjmMlumcaofSouLh India tippenr to have been Dravidhm 
kingdoms. One of them, the rt-ynh id * defeat at the hands of the 
Aryuns, was iti a land ruled over by :i Nnga raja, that is un Avirru, 
which was called the “ Land of denis , 11 and was situated under 
the sen. The people there had ships and fished for pearls.* This 
suggests rdlhiitic* b:t ween the Asum*, Dnividians, anil the people 
of the arelmid ravilhftUiati. 

Certain evidence implies relationship! between the mSing hnuses 
of North md South India, for Etavruun n ruler of Cey Inn. an A sum* 
whose grandfather lived 111 Fatal 11, = was chief of the serpents or 
Na^ns. Ancient legends relate that the Hindus on their arrival 
m South India fought with chiefs of that is Atfum. descend 

who had the serjieiit banner and the title nf Supreme Lord of 
Bhogavuti, thus claiming descent from the Nogs raj as of Fatal a* 
Evidently the Asurus had founded colonies In South India. 
41 Some of these colonies were in the very positions occupied by 
the Dm vidian kingdoms; and there can be little doubt that 
A*yra colonist* were the founders of these kingdoms,** Uiigutatl- 
cully many peoples uF Northern India in pre-Aryan times wenr 
allied to the jlrctYidhms of South India. 'That the Northern Indian 
Draviilmns were the kindred of those c*f South 1 rutin is made 

I tmbahLc hy the fact that 41 Neither the subjugation of the 
)ravidJiLiis hy the Aryans., nor the expulsion from Northern Tin! in 
of the southern Dnividism-S by the Aryans, is recognized hy any 
Sanskrit authority or any Dravhlmn tradition . 11 fl Another bond 
uf union between the Asurs* and the Dm vidimus, lies hi their 
Common irasscssion of the cult of the cobra, the Nagu + with which 
the ruling families were often connected. It is usual to find 
images of Nagn deities or kings protected by 11 hood of Nagas juit 
as the lincuu protects the haul of the i’hiimoh. 

In Northern India, in the valley of the Clicnah, arc tril*^ 
claiming Nagu descent, called TnJckha, who have sofprtd god*. 
“ The form* of worship and the architecture of the temples Itavfc 
probably undergone little cluuige since the daysofthn Mahublmr- 
ftta/ h The cobra. or Nagn, is sacred to them. Their temples are 
dedicated to old rulers, such as Scsh Nag, Trdikt N«g. Frithu Nng, 
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who are therein worshipped in. human form with multiple cobra- 
heads to protect them- The mn is enrvrd nn hhr mof of t hr temple, 
and ritual use is made of tridents. incem^bitmin^, litum and 
iron scourges like those portrayed in the hand* of Osiris in Egypt. 1 
The ton pie services include sacrifices of sheep and guilty votive 
offerings. incense-burEiiug* tircuimimbulatinTi of the temple* music 
ontl dancing Attach id to rach temple is un inspired prophet 
called the Chela, : who is the mouthpiece of the god, mu) not u 
ttuigicinD or sorcerer- Self-torturo is customary during the cere- 
monks for fine weather* nnd human sacrifice was formerly 
practised, 1 Attached to the temple is a sacred grove. 

The main features of Dmvidinn ritual arc snid to (mrespond to 
those of the Nagw tribes of the Punjab. h ' Some of the deities, too. 
are the same. Then, the sacred groves, the temple bring vested 
in the village communities, free from Kridimaiitc control, the non- 
] Hahn tunic priests, the inspired prophet*, the religious dunce*, 
the ctrctjjnfinibuldliini of the It .-mplci. the use of flagellation* and 
of the etrcnnmiol attending on the erection of the Dhwujn or 
standard of the rieifcy t are nil common to the ancient, but no lunger 
orthodox Hinduism of Northern India, and to the unorthodox 
Dravidiun rdlginn of the south* 1 * Panffiii^jiirh constitute yet 
another link between the two groups of peoples.* 

Other evidence of remaerdon Ixrtwmi the Nagas, uir Asums. 
ami the Dravidinris, k given liy the fact that a ytove k found in 
lhe tfourtll-wptft corner of rack Xuir house in South India. One 
such grove near Tmvanenre is* the property of a family whose 
ancestor* nrt said to Have been spared when the KliandnYu forest 
of the Pan jab wns burned by Krishna mid Arjuua. 1 Each male 
member of the famdy was railed Vaauki* the name of the Ling of 
Futala* the great city of the Magos in the Punjab, The men are 
pricjfts of I he tempi' 1 , imA the womep of the family cany images 
* *' serpents in {irocrsalons» 

For various reasons* \ here fare, tin A&uras can be equated to the 
Dmvidiany.* Oldham thus sums up his disirussfan of the mutter; 

Taking into coils icier at ion all the evidence which bus been put 
forward* the only possible eimrhision '(Tins to he that the DraviiH 
ians 1 of the south of India, wen? of the some block as the Anutas or 
Nngns of the north. 11 T 

Some time Hus been spent over this mutter hcmiive of its im¬ 
portance. In this and Jfttrr rluipttnt comparison will Iks made 
between the beliefs and practices of the Aryiimspesking [topics of 
India, and those with whom I hey came into eonflicl* the peoples 

recorded by them as Asura*. Nagas* ihmavas, Dritytu* *ltd *»> 

forth, I ^hnll assume, use wurkifig hypcitli^M, that these people* 
can be equated to the lJravidian peoples of historical times. The 
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the children of the sun 

mint of this hypothesis will Ik tested in Liter chapters, where it 
will U- ft»md able to bear any w eight kill upon it. 

The nilcr* of die Ajsut&s included Children of the Sun* 1 divine: 
brines meanmtions of the sun-god himself, and ihii* far diff,-nnt 
from’ the kings of the Aryans, who contented themselves with 
claiming divinr descent. Like the kings of Egypt, Diwidbn 
ruler* claimed the txwvr of eon trolling the dements. They were 
even accepted as divine hy the Htahmiin, the most sacred being* 
of the Aryan* : an indication of their prestige, 1 

Those jjuris of Indum-sin where lihtinet traces of the archaic 
civilisation can be detected arc associated with the Children of 
the Sun, The chiefs of the gold-prw.lurnig red OH of Sotialmi', 
who once ruled Timor, are the dSMcwilants of the sun-gods. In 
Central Celebes, the Torndja claim that they owe their civilization 
to I-ftsaen. the Sun-Lord, who came to live i:mong them H. 
married one of their women, and laid children, Itis sons wvnl tn 
plocfN, such as Xnpu mid Luwu, that possessed gold, uitd there 
founded lines al' duels. This agrees with the Luwu version in 
which tlic rub rs arc descended from S’mmg Mntowa, the chief ddty, 
who came from tin- sky and married u Ltiwn woman. Tills, again, 
agree* with the gent-rnl mode of origin of Hud ruling houses, among 
which i* thul of Luwu. wtii . li is from a being of the sky world wh * 
manic-a princess of tin underground world. and their d,“wrndanls 
form ruling houses in the various Bugi State*. Conformnldy with 
his mode of origin the Torudjn look U|xm the raja of Luwu .ii an 
Incarnate deity. He i* the personification of the old tradition* ; 
he is supposed to have white blond : and no one may look at him 
without serious conset |iie nets. 1 

The traditions nf the Botitoe of Luzon possess traces of the 
Children of the Sun, Luma wig, who mine and civil bed thou, 
married n Bnntoe woman, hut their children were ill killed. If 
they hud lived it it probable that they would have ben Children 
of the Suit, for Luma wig corresponds exactly to Lasaea of the 
Torndjn. The Bouton Ld! a story about the Children of the Sim. 
which shows that they have had experience nf ties. beings,* 

The bringers of the use of atone and ot her feat ures of the atthnit' 
demotion to 11ihftki"it in North-East G Ichr-s. olidnu d «fm 
descent- Their ancestress was Lumimu’ut, who married her son 
To'ar, the Sun : thus they were Children of the Sun. 1 

The snlnr race of India formerly ruled over certain bland* in 
Indmir&ift, itnd ill Halt tlw sun-cult fc still ftn important feature ol 
the religion." Tim Children of the Sun who ruled over.Toy a were 
not, iis lifts been (ecv p. of thr sflme w « vr niiffmtiQii 
as thus* ix-ipnnsihlt for the n retime civilization of the region, but 
represent n Inter movement, led by member’, of the same m.ing 
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family. Thus both the great emUziqg movements into InrfoncKiii 
wm li-d by the Children of tb Sun. 

Further to the t n*\ the Children of the San ruled in the past in 
Ponape of the Cum lines, where an so many tracts of the nrduue 
civilization* These kings were railed Chau-k-lcur, dura m ratling 
both king and sun, They lived at Matalanhn, formerly railed 
c'hau-rmJain whirli means 14 the Sun/' 1 Their sutwtsnn; un the 
island do not claim such mi exulted origin. The Children of the 
Sun stil! rule in San Crrstovnl, where arc so many evidences of the 
rsrrbaic dvjiiftitmtg stich as pyramids. duliiieti^ and *o forth* 
They art- also pr*>vid in New lAhdoniu : when u chief die* it is 
said “ The Sun lias set.** 1 Thus in Urate jtarts of Melanesia 
end Micronesia where: the signs of the archaic civilimlion arc most 
|prominent, the- Children of the Sun form the ruling class. They 
Iiavct iii^Hp|H^rcd elsewhere, ifthej rvrr existed* 

It is now ucces&ary t« find if the Children of the Sun were 
present among the ancestors of the Polynesians, Ample evidence 
exists to khnw that the early chiefs in Polynesia were ciliated to 
pals. Fijian iehieh. were Slipped to control the weather and the 
crops, fcb The people of Westerfi Vamut Levu (Fiji) believt- tiuil 
they have leas food now than formerly ln-eausr the ^vcnuudil 
head of the province is not their proper chief; when the last one 
Who was llirir proper chief died 1 the food wm buried with him/ 
■ ■ Both chiefs and gods lmve certain things tabooed for their 
Special use; both have the miraculous power of niruia, the ln-lirf 
b which lius been claimed by some as nn elementary form of 
ma^ro-religbiis supmUticiu ; chiefs and gods have clonks of red 
B ™ yellow feathers; chief* and idols have creafa on their fields. 
Chipr> in Fiji arc formally initialed* the ceremony su£ eating a 
rebirth, the iirohnhle meaning being that the chief thereby be- 
««» * j(«l- 4 The grout chief ot Mhm* was the Ebko’Tui mbnu; 
he was sacred^ find at bis dentil no cry of Unirhtatiem might In* 
littered* but a solemn blast was sounded on the conch-shell, ha mi 
t lir passing of it (rod." * Thesr mrml chiefs seem to have ruled 
uHlespread m Pdjrauna: in Fiji they were called Tui* and tins 
title wns also found in Sum™. Tonga, Rotuma* and Tokelau. In 
^qjne places, this title once existed but has been lost * A Tahitian 
king wa.% bj T virtue of the cornua Lion ceremony, made Into nn 
Incarnate find 1 IU Was declared to b the actual ^.n of Oflfc the 
great god of the people, who find been bom mi Opoa in Raialro* 
the cm Ire nf so much Polynesian rdbton. IL wns not only 
declared Uutt Onw the father of the king, m was implied by the 
mlut tss nf Jlii’ pries I t* hen arraying him with tht sacred girdle 
,,nfj the station tH flupicii by hi* tijrotu?, tvlitr, pluml in Hi.- irmplc- 
by tin- siiW of the ilritics, but it pervaded the tanas used, fa 
refmrncr to hu whole rutublialinicnt. Elis houses wm- caUsd Hie 
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no™, the clrnid* of heaven; nmnmmi. the rainbow* ms tliti name 
of the oupe HI which he- voynged ; His \oiue was called thunder ; 
the glare of Lbe torches in ht* dwelling was denominated lightning ; 
imd when Unpeople saw them in Ehfrevtiiungi as they pnswd Timur 
his abode, instead of saying < lie Uirdm were burning in Use jwhwe T 
they would aWrve that hghtektg wm* Hashing in like dpiuis of 
heaven* When he passed from one district to another on the 
shoulders of his bearers, instead of speaking of his travelling from 
one place to nnnthif, they always um-t! lhe ward mntlidiu which 
stgnilin to ||y - mid hence they iWribed his journey by suyiug, 
that the king was Hying from one district of the island to another- 1 ' 1 

Enough has been said to establish the divine nature of some of 
I he Polynesian chiefs. The Polynesians cuttle ftom frifttc place in 
the west, and liuvc wandered it tout tin." Pacific iroflfl certain 
centra. in Ihe eouist of throe travels they have lost snudi of 
their original c ull ore, and have in many eases ceased to make the 
stone monuniL'iHs for wbfch their ancestors were so famous. A* 
they now possess divine ehii h it is natural to wish to know if they 
formerly were ruled over by the Children of the Sun* Since the 
Etrchiiie civilization all over the region shows signs of similarity, 
it is possible that, if thi Children of the Sun ruled m oitr place, 
they may have ruled in another* anti UuU, in later 

events may have effectively masked their former presence, 

Tn order to determine the earliest form of ruling doss possessed 
by the Polynesian^ use will have to lie made of Uadlium and myth* 
1 have already defined my attitude towards tradition (see p, 101). 
Hut in the dm of myth* it is not m easy to establish anv one 
position. It seems beat to conclude that myths contain both fact 
and fiction, and that it is our business tn disentangli? them. For 
that rrHJion l shall try to confine myself to those myths that Millie 
nearest In historical sequence to actual history. That is to say, 
when Cored with a long story of the creation of the earth, and of 
man, and of the peopling of certain lands, I shall consider, for the 
present, only those statement* that refer to the more immediate 
ancestors of man, and dudl leave on one side, us fur as possible, 
the preceding epochs Tt is obvious that migrating [woplc will 
take with them beliefs that will l^ out of place m their new homy, 
and will ul&o have certain tradition* concerning their arrival in 
their new liomr. The two sets of belief will be preserved, and 
perhaps mixed, and the process thus set up will eventually produce 
complications For tliat reason, bearing in mind the movements 
of the Folynesiaiiss the fttudy of the mythology of the eastern 
Pacific tnn y I)?i a lore dUlicuR than I hut oT Sumou. for the Eastern 
Polynesians have had greater hufturk-nl experience of migration. 
It may also happen that, in the homeland B the result ot wars und 
invasions ha* b ecu to break Up much of the old civilisation. and 
obscure the past Id a great extent. The roost hopeful proems is 
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that of linking up communities in a timi^scuurncc. mid then trying 
fa detect cult lire ^cqtiCTEOCS. In tJin E way the story df the OTiiiiind 
peopling the last pfa**c occupied may, perthaps give snmc ides 
its to the tstn^ rind ciniimtfsmie* in whirl? She [iiignition left Hie 
farmer home. Tin: former home may possess a tradition of 
colonization* and thus carry the *tory one step farther back* 
and so on as far back ns possible. Thus, aV-r exapfipJc, the present* 
day Maori claim to have rome from Tahiti or Rarotonga, nsid say 
that their ancestors were certain r.nnou^ men who lived in other 
parts of the Efcciile. I shall therefore try to trace hack the ruling 
families of the Polynesian* to their original homes, proceeding 
from outi! stoppingstilnce to inotlur T micl relying oui flier guntfd 
Imst worthiness of tlicir I radii ions as to the course of their imita¬ 
tions, In this way it will be passible to test the value of native 
tradition, as well as to obtain know I edge ns to their original 
eulhintl conditions. 

One of tlit phots oJ Eastern Polynesian civilization waft thr 
great nmcar of Opoa in the island of Raiuten near Tahiti, which* 
in early days, wms a meeting-place for the peoples scattered in the 
surrounding groups. In later days thin infirm nas satTcd in Oro r 
the war-god of this part of the fadfle. But apjiareutjv this wa^ 
not always so. Indirectly, from Hawaii, knowledge can be go t 
rtf the dreumrtane^ nf early day* Hawaii is connected with 
Tahiti, for tmilitions moke the Hawaiimi* originate thence, 
Hawaiian traditions contain accounts of llic condition* in Tahiti 
before the oli! civilization broke up. They tell of gods (okun); 
mid of demi-gods (fciipua}. who are descended from the gods, 
jweye^ siipfittmtuTnl }k.vus, .him rlinngt; 11n-ir fihmws, bring fhe 
(lend to life, fly fmm one plate to another like tile Tahiti Jin kings, 

II fid at death return sometimes to their ancestors in the sky. 
Although the Mjiwnlt is now absent from ilnse inlands, as well as 
the Children ..T lln- Sun, a grcal Hawaiian princess, in the talc of 
Laieiknwi. matrix a divine duet called 11 Kvrball oJ the Sun, 11 
who lives inn place railed “ The Shining Heavens "un Lhc borders 
of 'l dtiti, the imcti -.tr:d home nf the Hawaiian.*, 1 Thu sun-god can, 
aceordijig lu lhc Hawaiian story, come t.* earth : “The divine 
approach marked by thunder nnd lightning, shaken hy earth¬ 
quakes and storm, indicate- the kupita hollies in which 'the Sun 
travel* iti his desci-nf ft. varth." * Apparently the “Kvcball of the 
Sun " wus n Lupin., for his approach is her dd( I in the v.n.e way, 
IK- wan divine and human at the same thru , for lie say* ; " lVtu u 
the dry thunder peals icain. then n; rises, 1 have Iff I the taltoo 
house at the borders of Tahiti. I nm at Kealchilani, my divine 
body Is laid aside, only the nature nf a taboo diref renuiins, and 
I am become a human being like you/' 1 These fact. «jpg t:!S f" that 
the children nf the Sun unce Jived on Uie borders of Tahiti in 
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"The Shining Hiawh." but (hat the* Imve dime disappeared, 
and have remained (in in tradition as the kupuu being?, who are 
so close!v connected with tin* sky. 'Jills agrees with Korrmnd^r s 
statement that Him. the tied kingnf Rrtfetea, wns gTMbgnmd*nU 
of the Sun. 1 

In New Zealand *ainc of Ike former Jlaari chiefs may have liern 
Children of the Sun. Fur I he human men originated from Tane, 
a being from the sky-world, *nd Kumwntn, the earl h-formed 
Maid,’ 1 who was formed bv Tiki- the god who fusluoued the tint 
men.* Awarding to Mf. FJWou Best, Tune was probably the 
Sun : ” Tanc was the great generator, and the Maori fully grasped 
the power of the sun in can sing growth.” 1 The Mauri id 40 omt 
puieseeil rito connected will] the aim-cult.* 

In Hawaii and New Zealand, both colonised from Eastern 
Polynesia. the sun-cult and the Children of Hie Sun. persist only 
in tradition, and their former existence nn only be inferred, In 
the Eastern Pacific, Tahiti, Rarotonga, Mnngala and elsewhere, 
ore truces of the past existence of the stm-cuh, mid also of extensive 
displacements of older gods by newer ones, tn Raintra, where is 
the great tnimc, it. in said that tin, tlic -tun-god, married Tu-papa, 
or Tu-metun, who is identical with the youngest daughter of the 
great mother of the gods of Mungaia, and lives with her in the 
underworld. Thus tracts of the sun-god persist in the place whence 
radiated cultural influences all over the Eastern Polynesia. 4 tu 
Mnngnin, n new god, Bongo, has displiu <d an older deity, Ton- 
gnrou.' The <ife|i>wc*=scd god was connected with the sky and, 
according lo folk-tales, with the Sun, while Ruugo is an under¬ 
world god. T Tanga run retired lo RarotoiigH, where Llic tidiest 
ruling family urns founded hv n certain Knrtki, who was cumnccted 
with the famous rnarrn of lUiattS, where is "the stone scut of 
Aria " (— Kariki).» The family mnti- of Kariki is called Hangi- 
Murukn, or “ Mnnuhi (=Marika) hi the skiev” 1 Tims thR family 
of Rarotonga was (nwieeted Imth with the marar- at Open ns 
Ruin tea, and with tlic *ky. It is also connected with a plncc called 
Mm in'a, and nut with Savrn’i. the place where Kongo lives, 
Momi'a is in Samoa, mid to it all Samoan t ra di ti o n * point us the 
starting-place of tlirir history. Tftliiti wit probably columicfl 
fmiu Samoa, So. the nature of tlic lirst rulers of Mangimi and 
Rarotonga. as well os of the Tahiti group, will probably he dis- 
closnl in Ssim^ 

Tht history of Samoa hut* been warlike Tor at lea si; &ev» n 
and thu* its bt^jnmigs are oh&tiitrc. Tht dlii? givtm by 
the family of Kuriki* thft hrst Idn^ of Kafroton^a, h iitK tn a 
part of Snuiort railed Monn iii which consists h! \hr UIbjiUs o! T-is, 
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Olu and Olooapu of vdiich tlw first only is of nny import oucr. so 
llial. when I spcuk r■ i \S ijiu'il, I -■UwU menu Tmi, and vict vvi-^i 
A^JOrdirag to i mi wren] FtiLymr>ini) lielhf, the ihI iruh ttvro lifted 
up from tht* bottom uf llu awi s yinl, in Mmin'-ck, Llml i% 

Tun. wus t|ic firtit kluiid to appur, \\Y Llnits- have. jjti nutivr 
opinion, only to do with Tjiu, or Mmiuj », whi-u thinking uf cite 
origin of the ruhnK filially of HuntfcrngT* : Maim'n is 1 The first 
renting-plow of tlic Fdynedim rove . * * it eb the Mured IimuIIi- 
*toot? of the met 11 1 

The origin myths of Samoa trll of the descent of the lind ruling 
himilies end of the creation of men. In both on &m the smi-giKJs 
sm v thr orijpiintot^. 3 The ruling family of which Kurils! was a 
mt mlier wab descended from luring* called Si* TagaW, who lived 
in the lowest rrjium of the sky, and these brinw-i were (lilldnrn 
i.f the Sim. 1 from them were ih-rivcd the iiiBignia of royalty, 
the and tlit magkul virtue I hat, btdoTig in sacred chid* 

clrsceftdcd from l hr tHfingtiqf tht^ky-wurldp 1 The C'hHilreit of the 
Sun once lived in Tam at ft place called Ldaga. where was built 
the fir^ ftdiMiIn* or temph-, the run me nf which means Shi mug 
1 Iniint%" and represents tlic ninth heaven, 1 it rlimcom^pMiidiiig i" 
the Shining House M of the Eyeball of the Sun " Inal w,r- on 
the Iwrdm of Tahiti* ji place first coloiriml by men from the 
w«.t Fiji, Samon or Tonga. 

The first MrUlcmiuit of human beings woa at ritiutu hi Tim of 
Mantra. Hers; was lw>m Tiigaloaui, a son of tlic sun, whom; 
mother was UL* t’i came to Fitiuta from {mother country, Ahifu. 
w !n-w tln-y nfleml human wuoificc to th< Sun/ Thus the ancestor 
of *J»< ruling JurtJ«! Of Fitiulu is dewrnded from the Sun by a 
woman from u place when; the Sun lived. Moreover. Uic 
of Tut nib ui ul I Ipnlii, other islands of Samoa, were ej^attd bv 
Tantfnloa in » pljire call -H Matftc-Ln, the “ Village of the Sun/ 1 
ivlien he uave the command Unit the jwople of Sumon should 
always respect Mariu'n. 1 

Ths claim to he descended fnjtn jj<xls is no! pi ttnoiteit uis. fur iu 
tyfynt the kiritfs were diving certainty- whe n they I uranic ChiMrtn 
of the Situ. Tim ancestor* nf the ruling family uf Sqiuoa name 
front eome place whore livwl I hi- Children of the Sun. Th it n^n 
ii not p^lt,"po^^eTllms, for such people nre ilcfinitcly rteordiil In the - 
f srohnes, S.iu l ri^tov.il unci \cw Culrdnnin. in direct cottnrxicjit 
with the archaic civilisation, and on the Lmdk uf Polynesian 
nn crorioii. Samoan traditiciu evidently Ihus po back into the 
iirehiiic civilization. So. from Kgyjtt to" the ruds .ji the Pactiic 
I hr ardinic; civDisa^on cvjcs apparently filled over by the Children 
of the Sun. tncaruutr pods, 'I'Iu-m ndrns luivi- unmilii disappeared, 
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iisccnnc only in cntain udndcd spot'. Ttts jirtstjiMttV rulers 
iln not mdse Midi liigh claims, but uamlly oonlcnt tbtinselvea 
with ilmnc descent. 

The cast: is no different in America. The earnest known Kings 
claimed solar descent. Nothing is known directly of the rulers oi 
the Maya whilr they wen; still in Guatemala, but tlsty arrived in 
Yu ■'Utan niled over by kings who probably doimed solar descent 
In Muyapan, for example, the kings acted as the high priests id 
t\\e national iniltp an cl c lairo^l if^v? nt IWin Kukulcjiii tfirir 
This Kukul&nxi was ukntinnJ with a certain Zanma. 
irlici came from the wr*f to Yucatan. and brought many art* ami 
(rraJU with him. Zatnna was a sen of the §tm. 3 Thus the Mayn 
kbgs were probably Chiidmi of tbr Sun. Tim history of royul 
families is runfafled in Mexico, owing to tile many convulsions tlui£ 
hjivf' duikm thr ■ njunhy. The beings credited with ttttfonmbtiDii 
of the Mnvw mill Mexican civilization are constantly referred In a* 
j^ls, belt there docs not seem to be any eviftenbe toil the later, 
khigs weri- sinillnirfy regimled. At tire sail re time* H is [hissLijIc 
t bit the turfy rulers of Mexico were divine beings. Cmmrcri of the 
Sun, For u certain tribe- in Louisiana! called the Natetot, had 
ruHiii? over them, at tlir time of the arrival of the Spaniard.** tm 
Children of tlu Sum These men were descended fro eh immigrant* 
from a country iti the difeetioti o( Mexttso. It is $aid that, rnany 
years ngo T there Arrived a nmn and his wife* who came down from 
iise sun. He came to bring to the people the mlts of go*wi govern* 
mcnt. He gave them certain luws T among thupi iwing lhe follow¬ 
ing : Thai no one must kill anyone except in sdl’-<kfence ; nn 
one must know any woman but his own ; people must not lie, Hjrt 
rtrtmk or be avaricious, but must be ready to vtmre with all. 
This stranger farther ?*id that temples must be bndt m which 
tiiErre should kepi, thr. eternal fire. He also brought down fmr 
from the *uii ill the presence of oil- The kings of the NitLciuX 
called Suns* were intimately associated with their agriculture^ auci 
temk a chief part in the ngrreulhind ceremony, being the high 
priests* of the iEumcnit. They could bring on niiri by fastings 
ThL tradltum. or the origin of a ruling family of Lomsunm from 
Hie souUi-ws^t, strongly suggest* tlnit the Mexican.* were fonfirr > 
irded ove it by the children of thr Sun/ 

Wherever it in pwiibk to cxiunmi* tin ruling d(WB ol thr 
iinliaic eUiliintifjii. it is found tlust they were what are km)ed 
gcwi*p that they had the ntlnhutr* of gt>ds 1 anti thal they i^uidly 
called UirnindKca the Children of thr 9tro. Thb is tkcwe m 
Egypt, Sumeria. India R Indonesia, Micronesia. Mrl imtfi a% roly- 
noiia. nnd Amenta tluit Lb* from one end of the region to the 
other.* _ _ 

It h inuhirtant to find timb hi the earliest known plmse oi 
civilization, rulers Imd Ibis exalted position for thereby certain 
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problems can be solved* one of the nj^I pressing Isting timt of 
cult lire-h croc*. A people often ascribe* its culture \o divine 
beirtgw who visited them and thou went »vay again. It is. fro 
qucntly said that this being was ddfied by the [jcojjIc „ that they 
L 1 Kid Led him to the milk of deity on ucrountof hi?* great ftipcriofTty 
hi culture over themselves, ft Ls now obvious timt this heed not 
l*o the case at all, hut that he may himsdf have claimed divine 
nature. It hti^s already been stated Hint the characteristics of 
culture-heroes often constitute strong evidence of tlicir connexion 
with tin: archaic ctvilizutfcft. The favt that the ndera cif the 
ufdsmc civilization were so often Children of Lhc Sun can likewise 
Ik brought to help to identify these beings* For* hi Indonesia, 
in njie place certainly, attd probably in others r the endture-heroes 
were Children of this Siin r and were associated with the cultural 
dcnnmts of the archaic civilization* Lusaco, the eul Lure-hero of 
the Tctadjo of Central Celebes* was n Suo-Lord, Litmiwig, tilt 
culture-hero of the Bontoc of Luzon* was probably also a son of 
the Sun, for he belonged to the sky-world It h also suid that Lite 
Children of the Sun taught the iiontoe he&d^buntbg. So it fa 
possible to bring the culture liornes of the peoples of Indonesia 
into line wifi h the former rulers of the lUrlmic dvLliz^tin^ to 
lIuJixi that the native tfuclitioiih an? not the product of hnagsna- 
hoii, but records ol historical events. Apparently i,hc only 
difference between the Children of the Sun o* culture-heroes, and 
the 1 till d ten of the Sun ns the founders of ruling houses* lie* in the 
tact that the former did not have descendants to rule over the 
people among w hom they stayed. So the chum that a people 
owe a it n culture to a divine being from the sky enn be looked upon 
^ meaning that they were visited in (he pant by men of the 
archaic ervilisaUon who inadu no jH-rmnnent settlement* 

The AmmtJttti peoples lune many traditions of culture-heroes. 
In thr wonls of Hrintotk: u The unlike tribes of this continent 
bail many myths, and among them t here fmi one whir'll was so 

E minent find recurred with such ttttDgtJy similar fiioiures in 
widely asunder, that it has for "years attracted my 
attention, and L have been Jed to present it as it occurs nmonir 
nalion-. far apart, l)oth geograpliieully and in point of culture. 
The myth is thatof the naftacm! hrru, their mythical civilizer ami 
Unehcr of the tribe, who, at the same time, was often idciiHiied 
with the h unreini- deity and the creator of lire world. It fa the 
fun dam ratal myth of a vety large number of American K ribed, 
and on its recognition and iriterpretalioji dcpTnd* the correct 
understanding of most of their mythology ami religious life, 

1 The outline of the legem I *re to the effect that in some 
-undiugly remote time ihh divinity took an arrive imtt m 
era ting the world and in fitting it to" be Hie abode of men, nnd 
uiay hi Jifedf have formed or coiled forth tJic race. At any rate 
Ins interest in its advancement ^ such that he person*^ 
*W**xtd among the ancestors of the nation, and taught them the 
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usiilul arls, gave lhciu the HUiizfc -mid ether food'plantB, initiated 
tiiEin the mysteries of their religious rites, framed the lawj 
■ hiizh governed their social relations* and Jliuft. Mviiiji siturtt;*.! 
fii in un the rond to sdf-devdopmelil, be left them, ih>! sullumg 
, ciitJi. but diAoppeariuu in isoinc way from their view. Iknt J it 
■.vus fiiifli u&ivcnuillv ftutfeted that at some time he would n-turn. 

,b Tin! drmmriuiTce* attending the liirtli of Ihw h? m-gaiLs finve 
uni V t similarity. Art a rule, each is » twin or one of four brothers 
bom at one birth i very i*i netally nt the cozl of their mother s life, 
wIkj irt & virgin, or at leant had never been impregtinksd by mortal 
man The hem i* apt to come into conflict with hw brother, or 
one of his brothers, uiid Hit Ion- and ilcaponte stmg^b rtStrftMig, 
which often involved the universe m repeated destructions, wa- 
htitiites one of the lending topics of the myth-maker*-” 1 

Tbest twin* were the Children of the Sun, which h ihown in 
many* tend. The Zimi* one of t In trills of the Pueblo Indians, 
soy that they were formed first hi the Womb of the Kulh.* I he 
oriiit tuu-god Impregnated a foam cap with his mj-S and produced 
twina* the Children of the Sun, to whom he g&vT knowledge nnd 
domination over 0*These twins went into the bowda of the 
oartlu mid* after many adventures, brought the Zum out into this 
world, where, in exjunction with the priest^ they ordained that 
rtodiil organisation and institution^ 1 LikewuL- the Hopi were 
letl out of the underworld by the Twin Children of the Sun-* The 
Huron tub inav be token or another example. Tiny were an 
auric liitucal tribe, with a highly developed culture similar tn that 
of the southern peoples* In their cosmogony they say : ip the 
bugmiring there was nothing but an endless sen under the pnsttiie 
*kv-world. From among the semi-divine people dwelling m the 
skv nil ill-fated woman fell into the lower water regime Water- 
fowl rescued her ■ ami the hunum-like quadrupeds biult an uuand 
for her on the Big Turtle 1 * back nut of some mud secured from the 
bottom of the sea- While the island was bring enlarged into a 
coutinenU the Small Turtle wrts *cot into the sky to eraitc 
luminaries. She n mdc the sun, the rnot.u and the star* mil or 
lightning and aligned them Umir course along the various path* 
in t he solid arched vault of the *k}\ The huh irad the moon had 
to tnsv 1 1 westward across the sky once a day ; but the world being 
lint and the heavy edges of the *ky vault rating mi the water 
mound it., ihcf* lumm irk o-d»iM iiul return to Lhcir starting-ponst 
in ihr mist. t|lh’ Turtle, therefore, bored n passage under l ru* 
cartta thus allowing them to proceed across the unite world at 
night, nnd. in the daytime, through the sky. Omt u ^nrteS 
broke out between Ike divine but bunim-Hkr stin and muon* tnc 
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FWJlta nf which one still felt to this clay in theif phase and v*ma- 
ikmn. Oft (he id a ml the woman gave birth to mysteriously 
begotten lioy-twins, or—according to another tradition^-to n. 
daughter who did at the birth of her own twin children. Of the 
twins mu- was good* the other Imd. Their mission was to prepare 
tin* inland for thf coming of man. All the good things came into 
this world through the good twin, and all evil through his wicked 
brother* The rival creators finally fought a duel to decide who 
would remain supreme on the island* The bad twin w»s slain 
by hi* more powerful brother, who restored the inland and called 
the Ti Lilian mtui forth. As the goonl one could not entirely blot 
nul the traces of ms brother a work, evil hoi survival Lo tlu^ day. 
In the greatest detriment of mankind. Deafly ko fur mihcfird of, 
for the lirst time appeared h! the downfall of the evil twin or, 
according lo other version k. wheh ilia mother of the twins died. 
Both the diitf'cnsed woman and her evil son have since reintdmd in 
charge nf the souls of the dead, in the mrdcTground or western 
msrlil i and the Milky Way is the road along which the ‘mills 
uimvly proceed into their distant and peaceful abode* Ah to the 
good twin, it U believed that after he had taught man various nrt-s 
and precepts, he established his nr ■a home far a wav in the raal, 
where the sun rises. There he is at ill. subject to nil the neceshitics 
of life, regulating the sciL£onj> from afar, overseeing the harvest, 
rmd protecting his people, 18 1 Tiie good twin gave them their life 
in 1 hr Uginning, 

I he I mi inn* of North America are probably tlie cultural descen- 
ibnts m the Maya. It is therefore in keeping with such a view 
i ha i they s hoi i Id ascribe the beginnings of their civi limit ion to the 
Children of the Sun, since those beings evidently ruled over tlir 
Maya, 

North American peoples isgrce with those of Indonesia in eioint- 
mg that thyircjviliziithm wlis brought by the Children of Hie Sum 
but they differ in stating that these eidtiirc-bringcrs were brothers, 
sometime* twin*. The extraordinary nature aud mode of origin 
oi these twins will liuve to he explained. It is possible to suggest 
an explanation of tin- statement that their moilitr belonged to the 
sky-world, Lind lrtirt her n bib Iren on earth, or brought them to the 
tarthr J or Ihu i*i i hr Sun in Mann h a of Samoa had ^ mother 
T N who came= fronlfl place ruled nvt-r by the Sun (sec- p, 140) ; the 
i matron of Hie Son c^iinr to Manuka from the sky (see p. 11U); 
jsfhn tin- Graat Eyclisll nf the Sun in Hawaiian trcdHion lived in 
Thr Sliiiutig Heaven* on the hordes of Tahili {see p, I3S). So 
the el atm that a woman came from the skv may simply mean that 
k he ciunr from ft pW nifed over by the Children of Uu Suu. In 
Unit ease I he Children of the Sun run !>r put clown as members of 
the ruling family of the orctudadvili»ii0fL but Their twin nature 
wdt have to be reserved for later discm-Hon (* t p p 

Thi* Je*d* to the question of the ctilturcdieruts Lf'Australia* 

* Borbe&u 11. T-Bu Cf. Dixun. 
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They sire divided into two groups* Ope COMtis of pairs oF youths 
who wandered about the country civilizing tribes* and then departed 
to some oilier part of the earth. The other cdtuxr-heroes, the 
AJh Fathers, us they are called, live now in the sky* It may be 
that the twi> youths eorrespoud to the tv^n Children of the Sun of 
America, Hut whut of inr AUTatki? ? They arc connected 
with the sky, paid thus presumably can he equated to the people 
of the archaic civilization. But why should they so differ from 
the other eulturedierw* T Thus djlikulty carlDOl Ire cowkkted 
until other data have btcri adduced. It will he found th&l other 
remarkable cultural distinctions exist between the groups of tribes 
that hold these distinct beliefs (see p. 34&). 

Tim discussion ends with the suggestion that the Children of 
the Sun were men who posed us incarnate gods, apparently with 
mother? more or less human. Tin: accounts of times when gods 
walked the earth, that many people posses*, nifty cent am & 
historical foundation in the el aims of these heroes Such Iretngs 
are uf the past, and l heir memory persists to tantalize us with its 
vagueness. 
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CHAPTER XI 

the coming of the warriors 

T IIE Childmv of the Sun were dusdy connected with tilt" 
archaic cmUsarioti* Thdr disappearance ffl»i ti*C wrim, 
whidi lin* so often hnpptuwtl, w:e* ueoiUpauicd by 
certain cultural t*onsIortiistinn& which will have to he difi- 
eu^eiL In tilth chapter it will he shown ihui the subcult watv a 
onn*temt feature of the archaic dviltzatuttlt and that it dl^rvpcal^tl. 
the Hsm-jgod being replaced usually by a wm^wL It will also he 
shown that this change la deities wins accompanied by a change 
in ihc hEihiU of such communities by the adoption of a more 
warlike behaviour. 

Once the Bun-cult was always prominent in Egyptian 

religion, ItuL Inter oru under ttie ruk 1 of Thebes. the Bun-god 
became more definitely warlike than in the earlier stage- 

tii Babylonia and Assyria a delinitc transition to it war-god 
r im be observed- TiiimnuA the god of tile Sumerian^. was first 
tonnecird with vegetation at id fertility, ami kings were indenti tied 
with him. Very isoon* however, in Sumerian history* he is ns*oa- 
nlvd with the sun-god Shamoah, who to m impofitmt Babylonian 
god. 1 Although Inc religion of the Bnhylunhuiii tsiums many 
signs of continuity with that of Sumerim the religion of Assyria* 
ii Babylonian, colony, reveals tracer of profound political change*. 
A*hur! the ^rexit god of the Assyrian** wm a war-god. 1 He 
evidently the product of a process of development such a* 
produced Eammati or Rimnioci, the Assyrian god of thumfer P 
lightnings wind and storm, who was originally identified with 
StUmnrit the Baby Ionian sun-gfflL 1 The oulteir^scqucnGes in 
t he coso of the Sumerian*, Babylonian* and Assyrians show that 
lhe ebief gods are first Vegetation and fertility (hi tics, then sim- 
|iodfs and then war-gods. 

In India the tTniisfonuatiun is from sun-god to war-god, for 
there are no signs of the Tummu^-Osiris stage. The eulture- 
sequrnce* that can he observed arc those between the Aryans 
and A suras, and between the early and Ute ttagea of the Aryan* 
thrtnstJvet 4 The mn wua n L«rcat god of the Asutma* and lift* 

1 T'LUijftlon I- 01. 1 Bartons Judiiw. * M P 234 
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continued so in those ports of India tinder Dravidian influence. 
Peoples such as the \bimkv of OtJft* Nagpur, who *peak an 
AuH.trom'T-imi language. the Gauds* Kliomis and other Dra vidian 
tribes. Iuive timer sun-god as their ejiiof deity. The Min is on 
important god amoiigm&ny of the Hindu sects of Southern India, 
tiie region where Umvidion influence h so powerful The Aryan- 
flpeaUtlg people, on the otiier hand, haul India, u war-goth as 
their chief deity.* So* in the culture-sequence between Aryans 
and DravidiuiLs, the sun-god b followed by n war-god. But it i\ 
possible to go farther, and lo establish a eulture-sequeiicc among 
the Aryans themselves, It is known that Lidm had* sonic limr 
before the compilation of the Rig Veda* supplanted ti group of 
mui-gods, headed by Vanmn. who were the children of Aditi* the 
great mother of god* and mtn. 1 These srun-gixLs are nomnum n> 
the Aryans of India and Uiose of Persia before the Zoronstiiaii 
reform, and among them is MUhra. So„ among the Aryan? 
themselves, a war-god had come to the front. Varum him hi if 
last his solar diameter, and became a creator gtid and god of 
waters. In Vedic In ilia, as hi Assyria* the van-god* nrc Imna- 
forming themselves and also being supplanted by war gods- 
A culture-sequence can bt established in Indonesia, For in 
Romeo. t lie Kjj_vju:i, who have i in migrated Inter th.m Liu? HindiiN, 
have no sun-god, and no ruling class of Children of Ihc Sun. Their 
supreme god is Laki Tciiganaii* who is not endowed witii special 
functions,* but is leaked upon us a fatherly being who wntche* 
over their ititcTi^ta, lie is identicd with the supreme Wing of 
the Ktnyali and Klcmimtatt. tribe* whom the Kuyaij have 
civilized. He is apparently not the treater, blit the Koynn are 
not clear on this point ; nt any rate he docs not ilgurc in the 
emit ion myttn 4 The must iiuporhmfc of (heir ordinary gods L* 
Toh Bulu/ the war-gutL* The Kavati — thin obviously Lurund 
the chiefs—dams decent fronti gods, especially (Mug La!iang r 
who wots as intermediary between men und l^ki Ttnguiatu* 
thiiuu LahiUig. tin?) 1 say, whs a chid' who Jived long ago- 
It is intc resting to note Ids ancestry, “ In the beginning there 
was o barren tuck- On this the mins fell and gave rise to moss, 
anti the worms, aided by Iht dung-beetle*, made *oii by Ihcir 
C»tkgi. Then a KWOtd handle {tubp umkt) came down tmm 
the sun and became a large tree. 1 From the moon came down 
a creeper* which. hanging from the tree* became mated with it 
tlirnugh the action of the wind. From this union were? bora 
Kiihihun Gai and Kaliibi An gut. locking the legs and lower half 
of their trunk*, bo that thuir entrails hung loose and exposed. 
Leaves falling from the tree became tin; various species m birds 
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mill winjrcd i meets, and from thr fallen fruit? sprang the four- 
footed beasts. Resin, wring Tram tils trank of tree, gave 
rise to the domestic pig and fowl two species which are diitin- 
gid&hcd by their UTidt-nslanding of inaltcra that remain iiidden 
from all others* even from human beings. The first incomplete 
human beings produced Pengofc Hgai and Kutirn Mind i the 
latter bote it sun t Bahing tit* TalaL who married AJai Aval and 
begot Sijnti Lnlio. Odiug Labtiug, fuludnii, Plibaii, and Tokong* 
who been me the progenitors of the various existing peoples. Oiling 
IIJiihang is claimed by 1 he Rayons as their ancestor, and also by 
&Emie of the KiemnnLun tribes. *' 1 

This btury raises an import ant point in mythology. The 
history of the Kayan tends to connect them with the Hindus of 
Java* 3 Their chiefs claim descent from the *ky, and, indirectly., 
from Hie sutn Their most prominent deity h u war-god. But 
what is the function of Tengri turn, their supreme being 7 

What d(« he mean in their history 7 He is identical with the 
supreme being of the Kenynh and Kkiuunteui tribes whom the 
Kaytiii probably liave civilized. This god ntfam no me thing in 
the past history of Live Kayan, and ^jossibly he Was connected 
originally with the kud p from which the mite ijtors of Kay an chiefs 
ftcero originally to claim descent* If Oiling La hang, thdr great 
ancestor, were one of Ui£ c hildren of riic Sun—he certainly is in 
llit line of descent—ami if la.- usurped the place of Laid Teiigumui. 
then it is possible that the creation stoTy present* history through 
n n-fracting medium Unit has distorted the original nature of Laki 
Tcngauan. 

The process may have been dmiLfir to that of Indio, where 
\ aruna, originally a Etm*™d+ Kjls been pushed into the back¬ 
ground by u wur-gud, and has !n>t his solar character. Were it 
not Hint other information exists nl>-nt Varumi, it would not Ivc: 
possible to know that he wna originally n sumgod. The case may 
be the same with l^aki Tengajinn. Another important tribe of 
Romeo, the than or Sea Dynk 1 have war-gods as their chief 
del ties. 3 Borneo tribes thus show signs of contact, in the past 
with the Hindu east# of the Children of the Sun; their cMds 
stem originally to liave el aimed descent from Lhc sun ; their chief 
deity possibly changed from ll sun god into a vague supreme 
being with im cult: and war guds have mmc into prominence. 

The cxdtim-sequcxicc of mm-god and w*x*gpd cam be 
in the Pacific. The Carolines* or at least Ptmape, formerly had 
the Children of the Sim its rulers. Then came mvttfiions, and in 
Poiiu|Hj the clue! god u\ Toknta or Tuuknlau, which name is that 
of the king of Ivu^ic-Tiskasa—whence came mvtuhr* whit broke 
up the former cmlimtion. 4 Another Account, that of Christimij 
says that tile Children of the Sun were wiped out by warlike 
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peoples front the south, led hy Ichn-KaJukai. who became their 
w&r^Dcl. ^ 

With the exception of San Crisioval. New Britain, New Ireland, 
the Bismarck Ardupelago and New Caledonia, the awn-cult Ua 
thing of The post in Melanesia ll is said formerly to have eshstrd 
in the southern \*nrt of the New Hebrides, rqinrsuiratii cm of the 
sun having been found on rook.* in Antntcum,* In New Zealand* 
along with traces of the Children of the Sun. go certain indicttun* 
qf the former existence of it ^m-enlt simony the imoestu** of the 
Maori* who mention a titered mountain in tlicfr homeland, which 
k tilt abode of the Bird of the Sua, so well known in coiuicxitm 
with the sun-cult frents Egypt to America. 3 

Although Mttonesm and Polynesia posits trace* of a former 
sun-etilt, yet ine^t uf the important Polynesian gwk are war^rotK 
who often hitViiiLeiiierislnddy disphiecd scslnr gorla> The original 
rulers of Tau t thut part of Maim'd wherr originated the lira! mliJijg 
fnnulit^ nf Samoa, were Children uf the Suit. Tiigaloai I i liie Btm 
of the Sun sml of UI* u woman who came from a country Lhdt 
possessed a sun-cull. had n son TuffOtSjgnlon. whose sister was the 
wife of the Tuafiti, that is, the ruler of Fiji.* Tacobi^liM mm«l 
two girh. Each hare a *on on the Name day, and t he ruling 
powered the t-,vputts oi the island wus divided between them. 
When the sun* I sad been instituted by Tneotognfcnn in their ollirah 
he said to his brother Lt Faimnga, tk You slop h^re in the east and 
be the war-god of hitmbi, hut I wilt go find be the wilt- god of 
Le-felrdolu."' # Twotiigulm was a son of the Sun : lie changed 
himself deliberately into n war-god- Hrroefortti the sun -gi*I 
disappcrtTed from the active cult, and perils only in ttudition 
and myth. Tarotaealcm whs the last god uf the shy-world Who 
had intercourse with the Samoans : one authority claims that 
he was the Qrst man, mnl hi* son ttie first human king. It is 
significant tlint. Fit tlm moment when human dynasties are in¬ 
augurated. the beings who previously IihcJ been Children of the 
Sun become w&r*gbds. It would be worth much to know exactly 
whut liappmcd at thi« moment ; some important tiiitnrienJ event 
rnufct have occurred tt> cause this profound chats gr. For Tacota- 
galoii evidently was u real Isdsg; in that hr h the traditional 
representative of Lh<: Children of the Sun* who ciimc to Tau os 
MamCa in Samoa to Live. These Children of the Sun went back 
to the sky* that is, Ijurk home* and left the ruling power in the 
] in. nth of the Alin family* menxbcii of which spread to Tahiti, 
Rarotonga and elsewhere. T 
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Oro p I hr god of the manic of Opoa in Hniatcn* was I he chief god 
of Tali it i Kind the Leeward Irinuds, mid Hit kings of Tahiti in their 
coronation ceremony became his scuts. The Tahitkais claimed 
that Oro originated at Opoa. whence his worship spread lo the 
neighbouring islands* and throughout the Paumotu go nip. He 
was the great god of war in Easdrm Pdlpaia , 1 and is equated 
to Bongo, the great god of Manga iu in the Hcrvey Group . 1 ftongci 
was tJie twin brother of TiLmgaroa in MimgoiaJ TatigttroA wits 
the elder and was connected with Use sky, lie is identical with 
TangnJoa of Kanina, and thus is ready a Miii-gmL Bongo, on the 
other hand* is connected with the underworld* where lives Llw 
great mother of gods and men. On account of the favouritism 
flhown for Bongo by his mother* Tangamn went to Rarotonga 
and settled there, leaving Bongo hi possesion in Ma ugmtu So 
the sky-god ha* retired, leaving the war-god in ptmcg&tiOL. 

The finil king of Mangitin, where Bongo dispossessed Tangnroo, 
was Rungi w|k> ss said to have rome from S&VBPi. a name of one 
of the iabinds of the Hu moan group. Since Savd*i occurs so often 
in Polynesian tradition, mid In connexion with widely uqiitmLcd 
places* it Is well not to rely on this. But Sevan in Samoa is so 
closdy connected with the underworld that Bongo, the god of 
wet, whOft* son Hangi was the first king of Mongaia, might wdJ p 
together with Ids son Bangi, lie connected with it. The picture 
h completed by finding that. in Rarotonga, the island to which 
went Tangnroiu when disgusted with the favouritism shown to 
Rtingo< the ruling family wo* founded by Kariki from Manila 
hi Snmoa, who was riiWtnicd from the sky-gods, Thus the place 
with aky-gods is ruled over by people claiming descent from & sky- 
god. in fact P from the sun ; while r place with a war-god, who tides in 
the underworld. ha& a king who conies from a place closely con¬ 
nected with the underworld f which* in the ca^c of the Samoan 
Savai'i. was ruin! by fiitiiihc* churning descent from Mnnu'o* 
where the sun-god luid changed into a war-god. 

Behind all this myt luilogy, thmtore, a political revolution is 
being acceimphfilird- Tile Children of the Sun Juune vanished* 
and their place is taken by other rulers; and the sun-gods give 
way to war-gods . 4 Thu* it fe natural to find that* m in New 
Zealand* all mule children are dedicated to the war-god . 1 

Tin: earliest grt&l god of North America was the nun god* w\m* 
in certain parts, reigned supreme to the end. Rut in Mexico 
he became tartly superseded, but not so much ns in Polynesia, 
Just before rise arrival of European*, the Aztecs came from the 
north and wired power in Mexico. They differed in culture from 
the sedentary agriculturists whom they conquered, ami thin 
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difference is shown in tbeir jiantheon. They had n war-god, the 
nrotwUjT and leader of the tribe, who had cam* with them mi 
tlicit wanderings named HmixUapQdjtlL Awirtling to oar 
account. HultziEpodrtli was a deified man. It m sfd that when 
limbing their way to Mexico, the Aztecs W 9 leader named 
lluitiittin, who, one night, was translated to the *kv ami presented 
to l he god Tioaubtcotl. the frightful god- who Imd the form of u 
horrible drepom 'Hie god welcomed him, and thanked him for 
governing hi' iwople; ««L saymg that it was high time lie was 
deified, told him to go to earth and tell Um? people of kb iisipcndmg 
departure, and to say that his sk»U and b*pa would lie left with 
them for nrotcstioh and conauJtotirui. This new deity was called 
Huityilopochtii, for the Aztec thought Hurt he was seated on the 
left hand ol Tezeatlipuca, They took his relics with tliem_tO 
Mexico* whither he is said to liave guided them, He directed 
the manner of sacrifice that lie wished; for, sonic priests who had 
offended him having l>ecti found one morning with their breast#, 
cut oiien and their hearts pulled nut. this was adopted as the 
common mode of sacrifice* Thus in yet another culture-sequence 
dues a war-pod isuperscdc a sun-god. 

The /uni Indians of the Pueblo region afford a remarkable 
instance of the transition from a sun-god to a war-god. They ate 
formed of the anittlcftmatinn of two copies: a branch that 
probably » descended from the old cliff dwellers, the people ot 
the archaic civilization; and a branch from the west or sonth- 
west, less advanced in culture, who did not cultivate the will lo 
any extent lief ore their arrival in Zuni-land, who became the 
dominatit brunch of the tribe. 1 

Tin- Zuni have a long creation myth, which, according to 
CushiiUT is that of the later and less civilized part of the nation. 
It is to thr effect that Hie All-Father Father created iuimwlf as. 
the Sim, « whom we bold to be our hither." With lus appearance 
came the water and the. sea. With his substance of tlesh oiit- 
drnwn from the surface of hi*, person, the sim-fattier formed the 
seed-stuff of twain worlds, impregnating Herewith the great 
waters, and to ' in tile hc»t of hi# light those waters of the sea 
crew green and scums rose upon them, waxing wide and weightv 
until. bebold, thev became Awitctin Teito, the “ Four-fold con¬ 
taining Mother Earth.” and Apoyan Taciul, lhr Aj -‘•ovi ring 
Father Sky." These produced all life in tlic four-fold womb of 
the Earth. The earth-mother pushed apart from the siiu-l.ither. 
and man look form in the lowest cave-womb. Then a lieing eollrel 
“ the all-sacred master " appeared in the waters mul arose to a*K 
the All-Fat hr r fot deliverance. Tlic sun-father impregnated a 
foam-ca» with his revs and incubated it, so that it fin^y g®' 6 
birth to twins, the Beloved Prowler and tl» Udms-d 1-..Itimer, 
to whom the sun-father gave knowledge and leadership o\er 
mctL a 
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With thdr magic b™ I be twins cleft lyninder the Mountain 
of Crnemtum, iinrt went beneath into the underwork!. their 
subjects. 1 When they got on the earth they at once set out 
to find the a ' middle; 11 the navel of the earth, where they should 
moke their permanent settlement. It was in those days that war 
began. At times they met people who hud gone before, thus 
learning much of ways of war, for in the fierceness that had 
entered their hearts with fear, they deemed it not well, neither 
liked they to look upon strangers peacefully.*' * Finally they nitt 
the dcW'pcoplc, who claimed to lie their elder brothers, and the 
two grutijn joined company. 1 After several stays in different 
nlaer* 41 they sought more often them, ever Lo war with ah strangers 
(whereby they became still more elumged in spirit.) ** 

The twin Children of the Sun, well awnenc of the temper of Hie 
people, changed also in spirit. They founded the Society of tIn- 
Knife, 11 the stout warriors of the Twain_ rP 

M Ol Hkwd Wt h*V* l*M«d %h* hunger* 
llratirff.rth }ry |*n> Mmtr pi wu\ 

And Ihfr hniad 4t zinnia ami tUim*, 

3h*D we op*jxi ihii m$m for our |4d|ile 
Ami guilds Ultra hi licuntjL d tbfi middle. 

And our iuxm-> nKttU b,? ktMwrt as iho Twain 
Who hold l\w high jrtfcrc» of Earth, 


Cont* forth, yu war-iMU pf Ua knife. 

* * - *■ * # » i 

Otif s-t^ici-.. thw irTimn of l hf> hi rW. 

Ye? utiaU pWuixxi forwer, 

Ttir fooi-r^ii of aa$U’* 

And Mipia of our order / 1 4 


The twins were #l strong now with the full strength of evil , , , 
Twain children of terror iuid magic were they- 11 * Finally the Jr 
wanderings ended, and they met the black people of the high 
building?, their elder brethren, and amalgamated with them. - 

Tbis stoty p to my mind, is one of the most remarkable ever 
recorded. It is a piece of social jisycholngy beyond price* showing, 
as it does, the change of behaviour in a people us the result of 
warfftre, and the consequent change in their gods. It is remark- 
able that the Zuni priests *lx>uld so accurately luivc analyzed the 
causes of tills change of temper, and have recorded them ao faith¬ 
fully. It has already been claimed Hint a continuity exists 
between the archaic civil i Eat inn and those that followed, In 
this cose Hie signs of such a continuity are dear, A people begin* 
with thr Children of the Stin. ns Uieir euJtiire-IiE-n>cs t tin? twain 
beloved, and ends with them in the guise of war gods. 

In the Mound area the sun-euh existed universally, and, as ho* 
Iwn iceUi (he Ouldmi of tile Sun were ruling over some tribe* in 
post-CoULmbinn times. But tliosc trilir^ who gut hordes from the 
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Ppqhiwftln, and went across the Missfesippi after the buffalo, 
suffered marry tHin^forouiriniis in thpir mat trial culture. Ihnz 
religious and social orgnuitation ntm wn* much altered- The 
proecs$ varied with tlw tribes, soJn comparing the Plain* Indians 
with those *f the Mound nren r it wW be welt to begin with the 
most extreme example* The gmd Siouaii family of the Plaint 
wRt split into MtfvnJ divisions. One nf them, the Omaha, which 
potAEtoea traditions nf movement ndross the Maftaarogt from the 
i astern States, has lost much of its old culture. The tribe has 
two divisions* cadi of which plays an important part In the 
communal life- One liulf possesses the ntti Lhot appertain io 
the rchtionlhip between tlic individual and the cosmic power*, 
while the other has those Hint arc more utilitarian, mid those tliat 
pertain tn war. In the course nf the wanderings of the tribe, 
most of the first set oF rites haw disappeared, while the practical 
ones arc retained- They now have no sacred cliiefs. anti the Oidy 
approach to a god h the thunder being, so closely connected with 
war* who is in the sky* and is sometimes addressed as Grandfather. 
Certain ceremonies are performed for each individual, such as the 
Introduction of the Child to the Cosmos: Turning the Child ; and 
the Consecration of the Boy to the Thunder, that is, to the war- 
jpsd, who was invoked by the warrior *- 1 No fmer ex is I a of the 
mm-oilt among the Oinnhfl, and no CtriJdretL «f the Sun rule over 
them.® 

Evidence that the Siouan family once had the sun-cult is 
Afforded by the fart that the chief deity of the MuniUm " The 
Loxri of Life," in said to live in the sum 1 It is important to note 
that the Mnnd&ft approximate dosest in culture to the |>cdpfe of 
the eastern States, for they have retained maise ctdtivation to n 
considerable degree, and have not neglected it like the Omaha 
and other*. Certain other cultural features also show them to 
l>e nearer to the arelmm eiviliswiticm than the Omaha, who have 
lost so much while wandering across the Mississippi!. The old sun- 
cult has also not entirety died out among l he Efidflltt, Tdwcre* 
Winnebago- and other Siuiian tribes. 

In North America* therefore, historical events have caused 
certain tribes to lose the sun-cult that thdr ancestor* pcKtiCtM* 
Thus the culture-sequence of the Indian tribes similar lo that 
of the test of the region, namely. Iran fun-god to war-god* 


This survey shows that the peoples who followed the archaic 
civilization, or were derived From it. In any xpot* differ euitsiLler- 
shly from those of the archaic oiviHmtiom not only in material 
culture, in the absence of stone-working* irrigation and ’in forth, 
but iu other wayn j for they have often replaced sun -gods by war- 
gi>d* i and also lock a ruling claoi of f'liildren of the Sun* 

The widespread cxistnurc nf remains of the orehaic diviliwiliou 
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in placet! occupied by communities not capable of their eon- 
at ruction *baws ifint there must be a profound difference between 
the two cultuml phitMt* There ta every reason to believe tliat 
iJir liter comers wore InteUeetuaily equal to Lite peoples of tLe 
archaic d viHasaiion : they Amply lacked the necessary otjpuibjiEkm. 
Why was tluit T 

The answer to this quertkm apparently lies partly m the fact 
that the later comers were more warlike than the peoples of the 
archaic civil indium In the days of the archaic civilization wars 
were not frequent, and time nnd energy were available for great 
works, Hut the Inter communities became educated in war. and 
gave up constructive work in favour of domination. 

It is an error, as profound m it is universal* to think that men 
in the foud’g&th e-ring stage were given to fighting* All the 
Hvftiktbk facts go to now that the fo&cUgathrriDg stage of history 
mast have been one of perfect peace. The study of the artifacts 
of t he Palaeolithic age Jails to reveal my definite signs of human 
warfare. A critical analysis of the industry of this age in its 
various phase* uhows that the minds of the people were intent 
on their food supply and on art. which, ll*clf T was probably 
connected with the food supply s and that the various inventions 
mode in their Hint industry were improvements in implement* 
for preparing food, and in modelling tods and other means of 
areroiskig their artistic capacities, which were considerable, Such 
matters are, however, outside the scope of this hook, for the great 
bulk nf these remains are in Europe, Some are in India and 
Tasmanin, and none of them indicate warlike activities. 

The befit evidence of tlic peaceful tendencies of early jiion it 
provided by existing food-gathering communities in various parts 
of the region. In another place I have collected the descriptions 
of the early fnod-gathering communities In oil fvuts of thir world, 
and the unanimous testimony of the authorities leave* no room 
to doubt that these peoples are peaceful, and entirely lucking In 
any cruel mode of Itehavioure 1 

Tire coming of the archaic civilisation into the mi Hying regions 
of the earth therefore meant the begilining of war. But only In 
the later phases did war l>ecome perwus* The people of tJic 
firediair civilization were comparatively peaceful* a* the following 
accounts show, 

|>rnfcssor Breasted describes the Egyptians as “ usuoJiy un- 
warlikrr , , . naturally peaceful. 11 * They became warlike as a 
CUBWpesra of the invasion, about ItPtB r.c*, of the Hvksos, who 
dominated the country for jtflme time, but were utiimaldv driven 
out, “It w under the Ilykeas that the conservatism of 
miilenitiA was broken up in Ihc Nile Volley. The Egyptians 
learned aggressive war for the first time, nnd introduced a well- 
organized military system, induing the chariarfjr, which the 
importation of the horse by the Ilyksos now enabled them to do, 
1 Puny Tri. * UnuMtat fiL 103. m 
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Egypt urns transformed into n military empire, In the slfUMle 
mth tht Bylaw anti with each olhtr, the old fetid*! families 
periihrd. or were absorbed among the partisans of t.lu: dominant 
Theban family, from which the imperinl line sprang The great 
I’hariuihs of'the Elghtuattli Dynasty thus beanie Eropeiois, 
conquering end ruling from Kuril wm Syna and tlk' uprar 
Euphrates, to the fourth cataract of the Nila on the iwmlii. In 
the earliest phases of Egyptian history, the long had no regular 
jjjmy ; civch nomr luid its militia, commanded by cis iliiit*. I litre 
was'no caste of officers. In casc uf serious war the militias were 
grouped together as wdi as possible and put under a leader «hj*M 1 
from the nffldaJk "As the local governors commanded the 
militia of tiie homes, they held the sources of Ihe Plwisolis dubious 
military strength in thrir own liamls.” 1 

In Babylonia the swpnstce In deities is that of Taniuiuz-Slrom- 
ash*Ashur. Ko signs exist of warfare in connexion with Tararnua : 
ids attributes are the reverse of pugnacious or crud. In wa- 
neximi with the sky-gods signs exist nf war. But the Assyrians 
witi- extremely warlike, as is shown by the following statement; 
"The Assyrian whs even more than most nt‘ the empires of 
antiquity n well-organized lighting miirhiiU', and, ns ail the state¬ 
ments about Aihur occur in inscriptions written after lilie tra of 
conquest liegan, they necessarily represent Asimr as 8 god of 
war.” * Thev thus differed entirely fmm the Sumerians and 
Egyptians, The story nf Egypt, Babylonia and Assyria is 
thus ent of education in warfare, ami in Mesopotamia, along 
with t ids change in behaviour, went a change in the Tiding families, 
and in the gods connected with those families. 

In India, os else where, the old civilization succLitnbetl to tlu; 
onslaught* of conquerors who added but ill tie to the cult lira) 
heritage of the country. India owes moat of its civilization to 
iicopli; who were more peaceful than their conquerors, Uh* 
Dm vidian peoples were not warlike in the same way u the Aryans r 
llicv were agricultural, and lucked Unit element of [nobility so 
characteristic of the great warrior tropics of history. Beyond 
doubt the break-up of civili ration in India wan due to the incurmon* 
of waillke peoples. Otherwise there appears to be no reason why 
this civili/jitioii shmild not have persisted indefinitely. 

In Cambodia the downfall of the great Khmer civilization, m 
Dm vidian origin, was due to the irruption of the- Tai-Shan pooples 
faun Yunnan, with a much inferior civ i limit ion hut a more war- 
likc behaviour, 4 . 

Although the States of Southern Celebes have nlwnp po^vased 
u military organization, the heads of which were princes or tj* 
royal blood, yet the warfare mtiwi Uj have liven of a half-hearted 
sort. These "States hail no real armies, which sccma to suggest 
Hint only officers existed, 11 It is evident from this that the war- 
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fen? must have been of a Very different. type from that of Europe.' 1 * 
The military orgamvatinn in thus directly similar to Hint of {indent 
Egypt, heing of the nature of n militia, and not a profeMtfomil 
army, such as exist in later eiviliiatinns in Indonesia and elsewhere. 

Tw great dviliaation in the Carolines owes its downfall to 
warlike invasions. It is said, in one set of traditions, that Yap 
was invaded by warriors, so that the people tied to Ponape. Then 
eonu- a grenl fleet from Koto ft Kusaie} under a cerium ljoknlakal, 
which captured Fonape j after this the old custom* Itcgan to Hri¬ 
ft ut* Another tradition shows how the break-up of a community 
can be due to internal causes. Formerly, it is said, u single king 
ruled uver Pannpe, He lived at Metdnmm at a place ealfrd 
Puiikiilum. This king sent his noble* to rule the province*, and 
in time they became inileprTKleiit, his power was undermined, and 
probably wars twtwcen the different governors became frequent. - 

If culture-he roes. w(io visit forirl-gnthr rers nnd civilize them, 
arc representatives of the archaic civibration, and if the fond- 
gatherers were peaceful before their arrival. it follows tlial p-opta 
with till lure-hero traditions would probably state thrtt they got 
theJf warlike habits from these strangers. * This is expressly so 
claimed in British New Guinea. Oa Rove Murai, tbeculture-nere 
qf the Mekco people, having quarrelled with the people «/ .some 
nther vilbge, sent for the Mekco jicoplc, gave them spears and 
bbek palm wood dubs, and sent battle, theft and adultery among 
them, and sorcerers to kill people. Thus death came among 
them.* 

Similar traditions exirt in Australia. For example, the great 
being of the Kumni, Muiignn-ngaua, is said ti> have given the 
people their weapons: “'They are told that Jong a (pi he lived 
on the earth, and taught the Kiimoi of that time to make imple¬ 
ments, neb, eanoes, weapons—m fact, everything that they 
know." 1 

Evidence ejects with regard to the fonru-r peaceful nature of 
Oceania, With ream! to the general question. 1 venture to n no ti¬ 
the words nf Mr. A. N. Hocart. He say* : “ My belief is thut a 
h ighly driloal |nnple with a theory of kingship akin to the 
Egyptians and of u peaceable nature occupied the South Seft 
blonds {with the possible exception of (?) peaceful aborigines in 
the interior of the larger islands).* They were gradually pushed 
back towards the East by various people* with whom warfare 
was ft religious function; and who consequently were romdmitlv 
fighting and killing, I should not like to sav that the origifud 
Mviliieil inhabitant* never did light, hut thev certainly did not 
make fighting a regular practice.” He refer* to Hie bet that the 
Ton guns have tradition* of the times when ware were not. and 
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goes on to -uiv, * b wars or at kart frequent wars were certainly 
imported into Tonga from Fiji, In Fiji tme ears almost see the 
war-gods moving East. 1 ’ 

The Tongan tradition is records try Mariner. 44 At the lime 
when Captain Cook was at ibt-se island^ the habit* of war were 
little known to the natives; the only quarrels in which they had 
at that time been engaged were among the inhabitants of the i ijt 
Islands , . * Tlw bow* and ^rniwi which before that pcritKi had 
iwo in ur-^i among the people of Tonga were of n weaker kind, and 
fitted rather forspent Limn war for the purpose of shooting mts + 
birds, etc. From the fierce and warlike people of (Fiji) - ■ ■ 
however, they speedily (tamed to etttstnict boWi and arrows of a 
much more martial and formidable nature ; and soon become 
aequaintixl with a hettef form of the spear, and a superior method 
of oolding and throwing that weapon. They aba imitated them 
by degrees in the practice of painting tlidr traces and the use of a 
peculiar lLcad-dtt*S in time of war, giving them n fierce appearance, 
calculated to strike terror into the minds of their enemies. These 
martial improvements were in their progress at the time of Captain 
Cook’s arrival* hut not in general practice* for having few- or no 
civil dissensions aiming themselves, the knowledge of these tilings 
wns confined prind pally to certain young chiefs and thdr ad* 
licreats* who had been to the Fiji Island*. 1- 1 

The Fijians themselves seem origimlh' to have been peaceful* 
,l Hie ancient Legends describe a peaceful immigration of a few 
Ikjilf-shipwrecked and forlorn people. - * * And so far from 
being ran entrance rat that early period of a victorious hmt* it is 
not. tdl lung after that miy serious war b even liintcd rat; not* 
indeed* till several tribe* had broken away from tin- original 
stock and become independent." The author quoted is QPn fld rn t 
that war on a considerable scale is comparatively recent in Fiji, 
and tiirat the introduction of flre-onm lius had inueh to do with 
It* 

MranuO t the cartk&t settlement of Samoa* was a land of peace* 
and was neutral in intertribal 

In Eastern Polynesia former times serai to (lave been peaceful 
and i duels and their followers from all directions ossein bird at 
Uaiutea in Tahiti for certain ceremonies. Thu delightful con¬ 
dition of m I hi its broke up because of quarrels tunuric the prints 
in charge of the evreinomts and wars* murders rand ttrift! ensued. 
This hi subs!ontuiltd by Hie traditions or the people of Kfiwau* 
which state tlioi the Children of the Sun formerly lived in Tahiti 
arid Hawaii. In those flays life was more pem-clul and tt face 
nf heroes probably mch m the Eyeball of the Sura, the children 
of the gods ruled by suhLlctY and skill, and went to other island^ 
for wort ship and barter. Then ituiuc a time when these chiefs* 
lutviitg to prelect their property against. their fdlow-duehs gave 
up then* long voyages i u Thus conptanily in jeopardy from each 
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other, uliurpejuiig. too, their observation of what lay directly 
about them and of the rational troy to get on in life, lLucy accepted 
the limits of u man's power and prayed to the gods, who were their 
great ancestors. fur gifts beyond their reach." * 

In later tiuu-s warfare vmi not uni vernal in Polynesia. For 
example, tlic people of Bow ditch Island, who seem to Imve pre¬ 
served mod) of tlie archaic civilisation, were quiet and mrelv 
long]it, 1 Similarly the jyeopjr of Fimotiti in the Gilberts and 
those of Tikopiu me described us peaceful. On the oilier liurtd, 
in Pcnrltyn Island, where are ruins of the archaic vivi limit jo o far 
Inyomi the capacity of the present population, lighting is mcesauit. 
The ancestor* of the tieonle tame from Rarotonga, like those of 
the Maori. 1 

I*caoo reigned hi Mangain in the days or llsuigi. the turn of 
Urrngo, tJu; war*g«l, The art of war is said to have been taught 
the people by denizens of the underworld. 1 that is, l>v folio wm 
of Rouga. It is aUo sold that the Maitgauun owr the develop¬ 
ment of their warfare to Tongsna, wlio brought iron wood with 
tlicm— so useful fnr weapons.* Si the Tougaiis handed ou wlmt 
they hnd learned from Fiji. 

The Maori round, in New Zealand, people* with n civilization 
that seems to have Ijcen, in some respects, superior to lheirs in 
material culture. These people were peaceful,* The cultural 
decadence nf the Mauri themselves is ascribed to their fighting 
habits. " In the centuries immediately after the first imniigratkm 
all evidence points to the existence of large Slates, which occasion- 
••lly were subject to iu*c common head. There seems also to have 
been it religious centra. Till* was the period of the national 
prosperity of the Maoris, when l heir workman ship nlso n l turned 
its highest jH.'rfcction, Tfisman atone saw in 1G42 and 

splendid double canoes in us*f among them ; such canoes, the Moori 
of the eighteenth century were tio longer able to build. The 
decadence was uni versa], THic ancient kingdoms broke up into 
small oonmnmnics of Imiil incendiaries and robbers, who recog¬ 
nised no political centre, Imt were enga get! in fierce feud one against 
another. . . , The national character, always inclined )o pride 
and tyranny, ended by becoming more and more bloodthirsty, 
revengeful and erad,” T The Moriori of the Chntimm blandk 
the descendants of tlmse driven out of New Zealand by the Maori, 
were peaceful. Their lows forbade killing, and they said that ill 
lighting had been prohibited in the days of Llitir ancestor Ntrauku. 
They roTraerly used »Lone nxes ns weapons, but latterly hail only 
« inde, it Lo il> ft. long, for righting/ 

The evidence from the l'ueille thus entirely bean, out the 
contention of Mr. Hoeart. Where culture-sequences can be 
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established, it is found l tort the earlier phase was the more 
peaceful. The break-up of Polynesian .Widely (an now readily 
be understood. ’When eeumuiutres give up their peaceful habits 
and take tu fighting on a large scale, attention is diverted fromouc 
occupation to another. In the Pacific, the rise of warfare coincide,, 
with the degeneration of culture in the arts and crafts. It is thus, 
legitimate to took wjHm warfare not, as many do, as a sign of 
strength, hut uf decay, from the standpoint of material eiiltuif. 

The same story is told in America. The earliest known civili¬ 
zation, that of "the Mnyu, shows signs of being comparatively 
peaceful. ‘ The early reliefs of I he Maya depict, as the principal 
subject, ri human figure, the divine mlcr or pries I, splendidly clad 
with the emblems (if civil and religious authority. At Jhdenque, 
and elsewhere, religious cere monies, sacrifices, i»c If-torture, arc 
depicted. Curiously enough. the mure northerly Maya cities, 
which ore of later dole, contain traces of war. “At sonic of Ihe 
northern cities the principal figures stand on the backs of couched 
human beings who luive been identified as captives, and at Plediw 
Negros captives, hound with ropes and stripped of all clothing 
and ornaments, appear huddled together before a ruder sea Led upon 
u throne with attendants standing on either aide; or, again, un 
elaborately dressed ruler with spear in hand and #« attendant 
standing fa-hind lilm faces kneeling captives or warriors, also 
armed with spears. These two monuments , - * have been 
interpreted, and probably correctly, us records of fpeofic con¬ 
quests. the captives representing the alien mien, cities nr irilxs, 
with their corresponding nemoglypli* on their shoulders or thigh?. 
But at best these are duly sporadic cases, and on ovcrwlmlnung 
majority of the Old Empire sculptures jwirtroy religious cere¬ 
monies, deities, rulers and priests,"* "While the Msy# in the 
centre wire living in a profound paw, those on the outskirts 
evidently fought with the surrounding tribes which, on the 
hypothesis hosed on the study of the distribution of eiviIiration 
of various stages, have been derived Irani them, Thai is to say, 
if it be granted tluit Lhc Maya first settled peacefully among 
unwuriikr fbod-gftthcrcrs, they brought with them some tiling in 
their social mid political organization that proved their min : 
that is to say, they ultimately produced warfare. This hardening 
process, in «t work in the Inter Maya settlement* of Yucatan, 
where a certain ruling family, descended from the sacred priest- 
kings of the early period, the Cocomra, evidently want the way 
of other ruling families, They ruled at Mayupnn hi Vueatrui: 
mirJ at the tiiiu- when certain convulsions were taking place, '*it 
would appear that they had begun to exercise ft closer control 
over their vn.vsd*. To supjiort tJie harsher method's which they 
introduced they commenced to employ the service* of roercenanes, 
* Mexicans,* recruited in Tabasco and XiUtcaJauw, and by their 
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aid levied tribute upon, the other members of the league to an 
extent which the latter were not prepared to suffer** 11 Thus a 
family, claiming descent from Eukuteaa, a Sou of Lite Sun, begun 
to take on the aspect of a typical warrior aristocracy. The ruling 
dft#3 of (Jhichen-lUa. another Maya settlement in Yucatan* also 
constituted a warrior caste. 1 

So, In Ihr cztsc of the Maya, the story is one of education in 
warfare. The earliest cities show no trace of lighting: then, 
on the outskirts, the later cities were engaged in war. The ruling 
class of the later dries probably were Children of the Sun. When 
the Maya kft Guatemala ami went to Yucatan, tlicir rulers 
tended to become definitely warlike ui id to behave cruelly. Pres 
stimably. like the ancient Egyptians* they were educoled in war. 
The growing aggrewon of the rulers of Mayapuu seems it self to 
have canned much turmoil in Yucatan, Thus the phenomenon 
of the increasing warfare will probably fLiul its expkiuitkii in that 
of the change of bdinmuf of the ruling classes* 

The warlike activities of Mexico in the lime of the Aztecs are 
well known* According to llnmklier* speaking of the Aztecs : 
“ War, at first ikftnsiz^ afterwards of/eiumr, bccatiic the life cjf 
the tribe” * The Inter civihzRtioiis cerLuinly far surpassed* in this 
respect* the early civilization of the Maya. So f not only did the 
Maya become more warlike, but their buccebsurn, who surpassed 
them, went tiiruii^h the same process of education. 

The hypothesis adopted with regard to North America was that 
the civilization of that region enn be regarded a* & unity, derived 
ultimately from Mexico and the south. The cultivation of maifte, 
j lottery making, the working of mctalfi, the use uf pearls and 
manufacture of polished stone implements, and the talcs of 
culture* hcrr>c*, have licen adduced os evidence of this unity. If 
it be true tlint the practice of warfare lias hcctt derived from the 
archaic civilization* that the people who brought in maize-cull iva* 
tion to the foofi-gathcreni also lumed them into lighters., it 
will not be surprising to find further evidence of unity of culture. 
This evidence in forthcoming. 

!u North America in pos t *Columt iLm l inies the military' organs 
Tuition* of the various tribe* were similar* According to the 
Huguenot Mirntiye*, the tribes of North Florida and tin' adjacent 
region bad a military system and marching order almost us exact 
as Unit of a modem civilized nation, the various ^rudcB of ruik 
1 icing distinguished by gpcritk titles. The Indians who went 
into the Fla ins after the buffalo luid military orgrtuizationa so 
sins liar us to spggctt a common origin. 1 Thus once again signs 
of unity run through the civiUzAtioii uf North America* 

The post-Columbian Indians seem to have been more warlike 
than their plukcttKSi for : g * From wluit, we know of the Indian 
character, there is every reason to believe that the iioii-*angnmnry 
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smi-worshipping \ri\m 'wot conquered mid ruddy driven oil " 1 
by tile nuCretan of thi part'Columbian Indtsm* In their place 
are warlike tribes such os the Irocptoh* with war-gods us their 
chief deities.* This agrees with tin: Huron and Wyandot tradition 
Llint the sky-world, the plnce ttxhociatcil with the {taople of the 
fiitrhaie osvillstation. was peaccfuL* Severn] uf the Plains tribes 
were very warlike, especially the Pawnee, for whom war was business 
and pleasure. By it they amassed wealth* and gained credit and 
renown. They conquered all tlit siiirottrsdin^ tribes, mid claimed 
to hold the country from the Missouri to the Rockies and from 
the Nebraska southwards to t he Arkansas or the Canadian River. 4 
They had given up the fiua-gud t which is shown by the fact that 
they (same out of the soutli-wes^ where the sun-cul t ism universal; 
and aku by the fact that the Skidi* a branch of tile tribe, rtilJ 
retain some sort of sun-cult, although even in this ease, the sun 
is imknpurtmi* 

The study of ctdhu^seqimices Iw* led to the generalization 
that* hx all }&xt$ of the region, the earlier civiHzatiuii s«ms to be 
the more peaceful. The archaic civilization has spread out into 
countries inhabited by peaceful food-gatherers, and the earliest 
settlement?, were probably uhn peaceful r which accords with their 
apparent industrial nature. Men engaged in mining for gold 
would be more interested in that than in Oghling. Moreover* 
such settlements would be sparse j India, for example,, with the 
exception of Belkry* and one or two other places does not seem 
to have ptitflUsacA any great ronctfntTHttun »t r>opiilutiori in thorn* 
early days, so that a pretext for warfare would hardly exist. 

One fact postals to warfare in tins period— the building of forti- 
ficetkrns, Wind. it may he jinked* would be the aim of such 
fortiflc&ttDns if no warlike peoples wen- feared ? This difficulty 
tends to ignore the probable nature of these set Uemeuts. They 
were, according to the hypothesis* those of peoples with n fairly 
Idgh degree of civilisation, of whose provenance it will be necessary 
later to inquire. If it be aasttmea that they came From some 
country where uttr had already begun* where the budding of 
fortresses* was a habit, then, to account for the fortificationfe. it if 
only necessary to invoke the innate tendency for settlers to 
reproduce the culture of their hnimlniuL Ftthnpn ui\ instance 
i mm ou tside I he region will help, Tin: great ruins oi Zimbabwe, 
si ulb of the Zambesi, built by men working the goldfields, an 
fr-rttesies, Yet, beyond doubt they were built without reason 
Hie warlike Hantu hud not yet swarmed down from the north - 
the only jiossiblc inUnbitanlx of the country were Lhc peaceful 
Uisshmen cad Hottentots. This makes these great fortresses 
him Lily ridiculous, &o r in pWre such as irniia* the hibit of living 
on hi lb tops may have been brought by tile people of the archaic 
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civilization from Llmir homes* and thus would hnvr no reference 
tn the conditions of the ctmntrire where they lived. It is further 
nedtaasuy to add that the more warlike peoples of the earth have 
not usually brai given to the making of foftifleatkm®, and this 
makes the peaceM nature of the people of the archaic civilization 
more probable. At the same time these people must have had 
some warfare* and the habit of fighting must pave developed. It 
must be remembered that the archaic civilisation was I msed on 
agriculture* which implies a steady increase of population. A 
nrw world was created wherever these people settled; food- 
gathering gnvc place to food-producing, and new people* crime 
into being- In this way the emmets of war must Juwe Lpereastd 
in severed ways. 

The survey® of this chapter have shown that the loss of the 
snn^mlt and of the Children of the Sun. and the appearance in 
their place of warrior ciueFs and wnr-godH* lias been accompanied 
bv an actual change kt the bchaviouir of peoples* This is the 
fhst example yet adduced of the relationship between various 
elements of civilization : a change in the ruling otw is accom¬ 
panied by n change in the deities of the community* and also by 
a change hi tin; behaviour of the community. Evidently one 
change caused the others. This raises one of the ultimate prob¬ 
lems of social psychology, that of the interrelationship of hist it n- 
lion and behaviour in society. A* the general argument proceeds* 
it will repeatedly be seen how dose is this interreiu Lions hip. Once 
it is realized* it "is obvious that the iiUimatc problem of alt is tEuit 
of explaining, in psychological terms* the process that is now 
being described m historical terms. Such a problem must Ik! 
left on one side until the historical process is itself dear enough 
to make it possible to attempt its solution. 

The aboriginal inhabitants of the region were peaceful footh 
iuJheTera with no social organization, wandering about in family 
•jfaups. Then there came into existence at various points. I nth it, 
i. : nnbodiru 1 ndonesia, the l hralinos. Poly tu^L a, Mnd oo and else- 
wIktc* an ad van veil civilization based on irrigation* treated near 
soil roes of wraith of various sorts* und characterized by stone* 
v t.rkhur and other arts and crafts. Some of these early settle- 
nu-uts were obviously only there for the purpose of minings rind 
no attempt whs made to colonize the country. Hut, in others* 
great dtiva sprung up, that must iiavc numbered their populations 
liy teas of thousands* These early civilizations. were ruled over 
by divine kings* usually clnimtne descent fmm thi smu This 
nrehnic civilization gave rise to others, less advanced in the nrts 
and crafts* but mure warlike* with war-gods* which ultimately 
.lislroyed it* The rulers of these Inter cotmnunities were not 
divine I wrings* 

The next talk is Hud of determining what other eireumtftancw 
attendird this remarkable transformation. The archaic civflizo 
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twin contained aouie dement destined to destroy it, in spite nf 
its achievements in. nil parts of the world : it was rottensomewhere. 
This archaic civilization lias exercised a tremendous influence 
upon ail that followed ; even that of Western Europe is deeply 
rooted in it. Maybe that some of the probkm& that face u.% at the 
present day will find their solution in the determination of the 
reasons that brought to ruins this civilization that was so rich in 
materia! culture. 




CHAPTER XII 

RULERS AND COMMONERS: 

<i) T11E DOCTRINE OF THBQGAMY 

F ROM one end of the region to the other the Children of Ike 
Sun were looked upon gods t tlmt is, m beings far removed 
from ibe rest of m unkind. They hud groat powers : they 
could control the weather they could fly through the air* they 
could vifliL the world in the sky* and do all iuuilu.it of things 
iiujios^ibte to mortal men. In looking back to the days when the 
Children of the Sun ruled in Polynesia and vUrwhrtr. a time is 
being eoLaddered when M gods n walked ilie earth,, divine being* 
incarnate as men. the like of which have not since been seen. 
The importance of this fact in the history of civilization* and 
especially in the study of mythology anti tradition, cannot be 
cxaggpnted. For, when it is known that the rulers of die 
archaic civilisation were really regarded os gods, talcs that spmk 
of olden times, when gods lived on earth* assume on historical 
-dgnilknncc- Such tales slmw that various cunufiuntf hrs, who 
HOW have no ineamalt god* living with theta* must in the pflat 
have known of such beings* for imagination can 1 m: put on one 
side as a factor jfo the production of tradition and myth until 
del ails otherwise inexplicable are encountered 

Die buprtnic importance of this theme makes It imperative to 
try to And what ww the essential difference between the Children 
oi the Sou and the rest of mankind. In what did their divinity 
redly eoiisist 7 If it can In: discovcml what was Lhc actual 
relationship between Liu Children of the Sun and the sun-god* 
then it may be possible to understand in some way how the war- 
goda emne into existemt« 

Refon: slortmg on this quest, one important point must be 
notch It has been stated that the Cliildren of the Sun were 
niters over the communities of the archaic drill Jtotiom Tliat 
does not mean that they were the sole rulers. The analogy of 
our own country show* tlisl more than one category of rulers 
con govern a country. At the head of the constitution Li the 
taynl fatally; then romp* n nobility, with an extensive variety 
ol i auk, likewise, tu the archaic civilization* which, as will he 
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evident in the course of time. was complicated in nature, the 
ruling group did not consist merely of the Children of the Sun. 
Other grades of nobility and Of royal rank exited, and the part* 
that they played will be discussed in wme detail in fMipceeefing 
chapters. Tor the present, however, attention will be fund Lo 
the Children of the Sun* so as to define their position as closely as 
possible. 

In the chapter on Egypt, which corner at the end of the ilk- 
etis&ion of the archale civilization as h whole, it will be shown of 
what importance was the coming into being of n ruling group 
calling themselves the Children of the Sun. It is well known 
that this happened at the tiegiimrng of the Fifth Bynmty. Priur 
to that the sun-cult was not the state cult of Egypt, and lln- 
kings were more closely associated with Osiris, with whom they 
were identified after death, and Horns, with whom they were 
identified during life, 

What distinguished the Children of the Stm from their pfi> 
decessor* in Egypt, and from the rest of the community, wan 
their daim to be the ftctmd botus of Re f the aim-god, it was said 
that He took the place of the king and became thr father of has 
heir. 1 

Unfortunately the Children of tlrc Sun have died out in most 
parts of the region, or have not sufficiently been studied* $o that 
Et Jr hard to find instances of the belief id theogmny ns an every¬ 
day occurrence. Nevertheless, I have found two other examples 
(not including that of the Incas of Peru, who also were Children 
of the Sun) in which it h bdfcved that the sim-god can Iwcuuie 
the father of mortals. In both cases the people claim *nlor 
dc&cent. The Abarihu ruling clai m of Sou CristovaJ m the 
Solomons. who call themselves Children of the Sun, and axe so 
closely connected with the archaic dviliratinu in their use of 
pyramids, dolmens, portrait statues and so forth, believe that 
women eon mote with the sun.' The Yu chi of the Savannah 
River in the United States call themselves Children of the Sun. 
Dark-Skinned member* of the tribe form a kind of empty aris¬ 
tocracy, and it k believed that, they ore the actual children of tho 
sun himself and one of their maidens* 

Although only in Egypt, San Crktoval and among the Yuchi 
hire I been able to collect instance* of the belief in throgaiuy 
oa a factor in everyday iiit% Jt has beta preserve! throughout tin* 
region in tradition and folk-lore. In the epic literature of Indki 
the Children of the Sun usually were born through a process of 
thcoganiy. A noteworthy example is that of Kunti, or Ihitlia* n 
maiden of royal birth, who, by the Sun, became the mother of 
Kama (VaKusena), the brother of ArjLma* the son of Indru. tie 
was bom encased in natural armour and with face brightened liy 
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w-rtogs, the first of nil wirfdm of weapon ^* 1 endowsJ by the 
i^uty of a celestial child * 1 Again it is *airl of him ; "* That 
far-famed destroyer of Imlilr busts. the laigc-eyeil Kama, wrun 
bom of Fritha in her toaiiftnthocKL lh- was* gxirtion of the hot- 
beamed Sun* * . * Bom of the Sim himself * * * be wus capable 
of slaying o 1ion* s ~ 3 Mudrr, the wile of PuihIli, the amirsitor of 
I hr Panda v as, tJic famous race of kings timt fought the Kurus m 
Utc epic of tile Mnliabhuratu, had two sous by the Anvim* the 
twin gods of tile Vedas/ This form of maiden birth by the action 
of tli* Sim is a commonplace in the stories nf heroes in nnckut 
India . 3 Indonesian folk-lore tend* to connect thcognmnua 
origins of ruling families with the archaic mili ration. The 
Bat tu. of Sumatra show signs of connexion with the Dm vidian 
civilisation of India, which itself b so closely connected with the 
ardiaic civilization. Their first great king was Shiga Maiigarn4jn, 
the son of a Batin princes* and their great god, ihitara Gum, 
The royal girl one day utr- a fruit of the AiiawiftLicuiu, in which 
Bui uni Guru kid temporarily incarnated himself Seven years 
later she hare a son. Singa Mimgararljo, w ho was the imeestnr of a 
line of chiefs ruling over Bdttm, on the west shore of Lake Tolnu 
He could moke the sun shine or the rain fall a l pleasure* end the 
welfare of the community depended on turn* His descendants 
wtrr not bom in like manner/ Among the Tontemboan of 
Mimiha&sa the ancestry of the raw? was Lumimu nt, who is said 
tu Imvc arrived in a ship, nml is thus looked upon :-is human. In 
one etory she came out of n rock, under the uclion of the suifs 
rays, and thvu gave birth to To T ar, the Sun* who became her 
husband, and presumably whs the ancestor of the upper claw of 
the Tout cm boon* Or el^.* it is said Hurt To*ut came out of 4 . hump 
nf foam, Hint gave birth to him under the action of the Sun’s ray*. 
Thus* in the beginning, ti theogamy tnkr-s place, in that ToW b 
produced by the Sun, lie then marries Lumimuhil, hut il ttoci 
not seem, so far as l can tell, Lhul I hr-Sun hfl-s any mort diUnlrcn/ 
Folk-lore and tradition hi the Pot-ilk show that the idea nf solar 
theugiuny must formerly Ituve hwn t. Living Unrig. Mr. Hoc-art 
claims that the earlier kings of Fiji wrn: divine tK-ingsu He 
says that* according to a folk-tulc* the daughter of one of these 
kings was confined* when of a marriageable age* in a room, so 
that the Sun could not inn pregnat t her with Ida rays/ This 
points to belief in ? hi- due trine of thirogomy among ihr early 
Fijians, just uw it exists to-day in San CrMoval. nut as a vague 
tradition, but os something that could EmpjH:n citiy flay, A 
similar talc is toId in Fiji uF the Tongau ruvnl family. The 
daughter of a Tongmi chief was adlcd Use Mother of die Stm- 
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diiId. Her fatlier hid her on aeoount ot her great beauty, but 
without avail ; the Sun looked uptm her, and saw tier, and loved 
Ittf : nml in tin’ course of tirm; a child was bom to licr T whose itajur 
she called Lhc Sun-diM. 1 

In .Samoa the Children of the Sun disappeared t and the later 
ruling families were more especially connected with the under¬ 
world* The doctrine of th&mmf is found in tradition associated 
with the original family of Children of the Sun at Mami’a ; fur it 
is naid that the rays of the sun fdl on a woman of Leipota, who 
him Aloalolda, Sun-bean^ who married the daughter of the kbf 
of Fiji. 1 Vet the progeny of the Tiignlou family, the original 
Children of the Sun who came from the sky to Samoa, and of a 
woman, Uh who came from a place with the sun-cult. were not 
Children of the Sum TugolntL it will be remembered* dunged 
himself into a war-god. One of this family became ancestor of 
| J ili, whose sons were the First rulers of Upohn* The doctrine 
of theopwny disappeared in Samoa, together with the Children of 
the Sum 

The birth of Oro. the war-god of Tahiti, was as follows : 41 The 
shadow of a breadfruit lenf, shaken by the power of the arm of 
Taaroii, passed over Hina. nod she afterwards became the mother 
of Oro/ 1 + Toaron is similar to Tug&kui of Samoa* and therefore 
originally was h sun-god. Of her evidence, already quoted (see 
pp/ m-$) w suggests that the Children of the Sim originally ruled 
over Tahiti; thissupports the identification of TaaroaftS ■ sun-^'wl. 
Direct evidence of the doctrine of theogniny ^ not apparent iti 
Hawaii,. &o far a* 1 know. It b said that formerly sonic of the 
chiefs claimed descent From the Rtcat god Kune* evidently a sun- 
i^oth in which cose tiicir birth must have lawn by n proems >•; 
theogamy, Tlu- j chief k went in the sky to visit their rel iti vis, 
just liki- the Kit-JVigido : family in Manu'a. Hawaiian tr: mil tom 
uls® mentions i lie days when sky beings came to earth and married 
their women. These gods " slinju-d tins castmajs of uimikiiid/ 1 
and thus seem to txintrsjHUwl to the Children of I he Sun ; but all 
this ih guitit* and all that remains is Utv knowledge tlmt ehicfo 
to claim divine descent.* 

The break between early and late Isnuft iu Oceania is seen 
dearly in Ncrw Zealand* The doctrine of theogajuy is not held 
by tin Maori; but tradition recounts va-se* of that nature* *uidi 
us l.he union In i ween the wile of TumaU-zi. an historical personage; 
and a supernatural being, the offspring of which was Lenuku- 
till-* 

Although tilt Children of the Sun have long since disappeared 
in Mexico* it is possible, from col lateral evidence, to conclude 
that they muse have come of thcoguinous muons- In Dir United 
Stair-, the Natchez: ot Louisiana were ruled over by Children of 
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the Sun* whofie ancestors are supposed to have come from the 
direction pr Jbtira. N Othittg is known of the doctrine of ihfognmy 
amon^ them; but the Yuchi of the same region. abo Children of 
the Son, believe in the fatherhood of the srrm. Thus the Mexicans 
and Maya had it Other evidence points the same way,. For 
the great gods of the Aztecs and other bite comets to Mexico, 
Huitxilopochtii* CamaxiU, Mixeoath were said to have gods us 
fathers and cart lit v women as mothers, in the case of Hmiaih}- 
pocbtli. it is *aid that one day a devout woman & 4 V f m the temple 
at Tull a, floating down from the sky, a hull of leathers which she 
put in her bosom. She found herself pregnant after this. Her 
many children, seeing her in Hint state, agreed to kill her* But 
the child yet unborn cried out, “ Fear not, 0 mv mother, for this 
danger will I turn to our great honour and glory* 11 He was bom 
with shield and spear; on his left leg and hk head ho had green 
plumes, and his face, arms and thigh were barred with lints of 
nine* He fell on the other children and killed them. He was 
the predator of the Mexicans and led them on their journey to 
Mexico. FIc possessed a shield on which were five balk of feather* 
in Hie form of a cross, and u golden (lag with four arrow* in the 
upper part This shield and flag are said to hove been sent down 
to him from heaven to enable him to perform the glorious deeds 
of their natJOnaJ history, 1 

Among tribes of North America with no Children of the Sun 
living among them, tales of thoogamks are concerned with 
cuiture-hctoc*. The treble Indium claim that the Twin Children 
of the Sun arc the children of an earthly woman, or of a foam 
cap, fjr of the ancestress of the racej embraced by the Sun.- Some 
of the Plain* Indians leave preserved such tales. The Kiowa, for 
example, say that formerly u girl climbed up to the sky in pursuit 
of a porcupine. To her amazement the tree got taller as ah* 
rJtmbcd, iJmt she finally got to the sky f where &he found Hun 
the porrapin* bid turned into the Sun. They married and hurl n 
Km. He r husband warned her against going near a certain jilunt, 
of which thr tap had been bitten off by a buffalo. With the usual 
feminine curiosity, she found one that had been cropped by a 
buffalo and pulled it up. It left n holt through which she could 
see the world that she bud forgotten. She took u rope, and let 
herself and her *on down by means of it i end her husband, seeing 
what film did, threw a Mono after her and killed her. The child 
was uninjured, and got to the bottom, wliere he waa taken care 
of by the Spider Woman. One day in a game he threw tip n 
wheel, which conic down and cat him into two, so that there were 
twin brothers. Alter many adventurer in the course of which 
these twins rid the world of many tlmtfmm inomleo, tinr of 
them walked into a Ink* mid disappeared for ever, while? the oilier 
transformed hirmrlf into n “ medicine r+ which m the great 
palladium of I be tribe, ami h kept in a small pouch fringed w ith 
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scalps, and used on certain ceremonial occasions . 1 The Kiowm 
ImvH no ruling cLsi* of Children of the Sim. and the tale Ls told of 
a being w ho lias been transformed into their national pa I Indinn i. 

The Osage branch of the Sioux of the plains have two division* : 
one connected with peace, anti the other with war. The warriors 
claim that they once lived in. the sky. and tiiat they were the 
children of the sun and moon,* But among the Omaha, who 
were formerly connected with them, even this attenuated belief 
has dimppcornL and tin connesdon with tlte lky*world i* claimed. 
The Omaha ftiiuply have the Thunder Being, about whose origin 
apparently nothing is known. 

Evidence has been accuniidnting from more than one quarter 
to identify the culture-heroes uf various riart.’i of the region. 
Iii &oine instances they are actually thr Children of the Sun, bom 
of thcogamies, tn others while they are not said to have been 
sons of the Sun* their form of birth suggests that they may 
originally have had that title. For instance, the great hero of 
Kiriwini in the Tfobriand», east of British New Guinea, was born 
of a virgin fertilized by a drop of water* In Htlancsia there arc 
totes of culture-heroes, such ns Qnfc of tlie Banka It-Iandis uuii 
Tagaro of the ?*ew Hebrides, The story of t he birth of Qat i* 
similar to tliafc of War in Minahfts&a, lie was Itom of a woman, 
who was n stone that burst asunder, and no mention as made of 
hifl father* TdRarOt the great hero of Whitsuntide Island, is said 
to have had a child by an earthly woman. Also it is lit-Sieved, in 
I,epcr T s Iflliind* that Tagaro can give women children . 4 A 
similar liclicf in thcogamy *cems to persist in the Fmmpe belief 
that a pregnant woman must not allow the sun to shine on her 
lest she have a difficult labour.* In alJ thvar cracs thr origttud 
Setting of the talc tiriH lieen largely destroyed, mud the belief 
survive* only In Imifiiieiits. 

The occurrences of the doctrine of theogamv serve to throw- 
light on the relationship Ikrtween the communities of the archaic 
civilization and those gf its successor^ particularly in respect of 
the connexion between euu-godsi and war-gods. 

The stories of tbcogamy centre round two groups of beings : 
the Children of the Sun and war'foda. The Children of the Sun 
are the actual progeny of the sun-god himself, and t hus are b*mi- 
divine: tl*c war-god*, themselves bom of like uukms* arc thus 
of the same nature, that is to say- scmi-divinOi and not of the 
rank of the original Bim^god lunwlf. Therefore a sm of the Sun 
could become a wax-god, for this change would ndllicr exalt nor 
abase him in rank. 

Who were these war-gods ? The Children of the Sun were 
actual men who once lived in Oceania and elsewhere. Therefore 
when it is said that the first wnr^god in Samoa, Tucotagaioa. was 
u descendant of the Tagaloo family, of the Children of the Sim. 
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it scent 1 ! that we must accept the story ns lust uncut anti grant 
tuns u human form. Similarly it h&m that Q n> in Tahiti had n 
mn who became a great king . 1 Gro Lived nt Ojam* which 
that he was a man* Moreover, iso mention is made of UidOgumy 
in the case of his son. HuEbplopoehili of the Aztecs is said to 
have been n great warrior* Similarly, on the hygHithesta that the 
Children of the Sim of American tradition were actual men, the 
twin waj-gocb of the Ztmi must ha vo a human shape. Therefore 
it is reasonable to believe tliat the war-gods throughout the region 
were actually members of the ruling group of the archaic civiliza- 
tiaii, who founded dynasties for tfuxniclvc*, and, apparently, 
huled to preserve in their family Lite l>elk:f in the constant inter - 
volition of the sun-god. In this way the title of Son of the Sun 
disappeared. The nation ship between the archaic civilization 
and its Guaoes^era mu#t, if this scheme Is** stable, lx? founded on 
some peculiarity of the original ruling group. While possessing 
Children of the Sun* who perpetuate themselves to the acoom- 
j juniinnit of the belief m oonst:int divine intervention. there must 
be present some other eleme nt that tubes it possible fur the war- 
gods to emerge and to found families who nro bom in a normal 
manner* This problem will l>e discussed at length in Chapters 
XX and XXIII* where it will lie wren that the ruling group of the 
archaic civilization redly consisted of two independent group*, 
iif which the Children of the Sun forusL'd one, while the war-god* 
formed another 

Tlit* scheme jus! outlined to establish a threefold grading 

of divine nature. Find comes the sun-god, ifupreme over nil 
others, who can intervene on earth and produce children of morUd 
i not hem. These men nre semi-divine, incarnate j>ckE h* it wtic x 
hut not partaking of the nature nf their father. Some of these 
ISOiMwm men can found flvTiiLsthw. iuu! ltceume wur-god*. Their 
descend nuts are not so divine as thry, for no mention is Emmie of 
the belief in thcogamy ns a mode of hirth among them. Thus, 
although claiming descent from ivii^d^ who ore really only 
MEELi-divmc T they are i step farther removed (mm the divinity 
of the sun-god himself. Il must not hr forgotten that ikis udicttic 
svsts on the basis of I hr restriction nf the belief in thcogouiV as n 
cti eh mon occurrence to the Oiitdirn of 1 hr- Sun. If it eon be 
shown Ilia! war-gods an m the habit of producing rkildrtn by 
similar ninm^ then the scheme il Imvc to l>c abancJcnifd. lint 
this will not affect die main argument of the book, 
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(U) THE SKY-WORLD 

T IE Children uf the Sun differed in yet another way from 
ihe rest of tliei immunity. They wcredosdy connected 
with tic sky-world* «nd when t hey disappeared din^t 
communication with this world ceased. 

In Egypt the sky-world is cloudy connected with the Children 
of the Sun, and it i& ilrst mentioned in the Pyramid Text*, in which 
the king, instead of being identified after death and ruling over the 
(Mr inn land of the death went to the skyi there to live in the 
company of Re, "The kings of the early Pyramid Age in the 
thirtieth century n-c, evidently looked confidently forward to 
indellmte life hereafter maintained in that way. 1 ' 1 The Pyramid 
Texts 11 deal almost entirely with n blessed life in a distant 
realm.* 1 J 
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This sky-world was at firsl reserved solely for ihe king: the 
extension of the privilege to Ids family and U> thr noble* wax 
iwvouipUhhcd on Ihe btnia of the ftetion of identity with the king, 
which was produced by ritual means. It is not necessary at this 
point to inquire into the origin of this doctrine. But it is evident 
tlmC once formulated anil nereptid. it split the community into 
two groups; that comprising tiie king and hh family, who built 
pyramids, and those of Isis nobles who ultimately got to the sky ; 
and the rest of the eommnnity+ who went to the old land of Ihe 
dead* Speaking gttitmUy, the nobler of Egypt continued to be 
buried in imixtahci tomb*, the form of tomb made hy Ihe royal 
family before the invent ion of the pyramid, and these tumb| 
contain no traces of solar idea*, 1 It must therefore lie borne in 
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mind thnt connexion with the sky-world does not news.™rile, 
in other parts of the region, apply to the -whole of the Tilling 
ebis, for. as in Egypt certain A tkina may it* connected with 
other places of after life. 

In Sumer the idea of n land of the dead in the skv docs not unq 
to have burn prominent: *■ The idea of a celestial'paradise in the 
far-away si kies whrre only immortals lived, or mortals who had 
partaken of the bread of fife, does not appear to haw hat! n firm 
hold in popular religion." 1 These words of Mr, Langdon sJn>w 
Hut! (he tKlief in Sumeria wasconiined to certain favoured beings 
Tins older imul of the dead in Sumer was the underworld. and only 
biter, when the sun-cult began Lo exertan influence. and the Chi Id ms 
of the Sun appear, docs the tendency appear to transfer deithw 
.siidi as Tanilima to the sky,* TJw? underworld was, throughout 
ISabyioimn IdKfcory, the chief place to which went the dead: 
never had they such elaborate daefcmns oh those expounded in 
the Pymmid Texts of Egypt. 

Its Andest India the ruling families were partly connected with 
the sky-world, lh the Rig Vrdn both t he Daeva l and the Asuras 
Ik longed to the sky. a when they lived in Swarga, the heaven of 
In dm, This is natural, in thnt the As unis claimed solar descent. 
Ikith they and the Diiems were children of Kasyapa. the Sim.* 
i he Maltahharaln mention* Asura* living in the sky. For 
* sample, the I’siiluiniifi and Kuhiktiiijas live jn Hinuivapiini, I he 
golden Hty, flooring in the nir. ! At the same time Lome of lie 
.-\SHFts group were closely connected w ilh the underworld, Th- great 
L ity of the Noft&s wtm Ratals, which is usually represented m mi 
underworld. Here live not only the Nagaa, but also the birds, 

[ hr Garudus, another brn rich of t he family uf the A suras,* Again. 
Himnyakasipu tht- king of the universe :md god of (he dead 
H ' ho u ' T,i :lS Hinmyapimi, whkh, although represented ns Hunt in- 
m the air. at the same time is In Patalo, that is, the umbr.vnrldi 
'Hu^ underworld is represented ns Far m re liHUmtlCul thuii the 
heaven of in rim ; it is ■* infinite in extent, tilled with hundreds of 
palaces and elegant mansions with turret* and dome* and gate- 
ivnyii, abounding with wonderful places for various oumi and 
entertainments." In This underworld the hoifecs are Hh j 

silver and grid decorated with lapi i-lmtuli, «™ls and L r !?ms on- 
of which is identical with crystal, and « ilh Uu vm. These houses 
ore high and close to one another.* 

Du' connexion that the Asuru-s have both with tile skvanti with 
the underworld urcds.areftiU Unit ion, for .t is not ,,„]v impurtmil 
but it is apt h. caitvc great diflhulty, VVhv should the ruling 
groups of the umviiiiuMt *jr Asuras, cfoim?ret*d with the &k\* 
and with the Underworld f What is the cause of I his duality * 
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When dealing with mythology and vvith traditions, the historical 
aspect of facts must never he fnrgotteii* I is the epic* of India 
it is diar tv understood, in 5 he Itegmuing, that the contest between 
the Daev ns and itauras \*m fought out in the sky, and that these 
two groups of beings became ineimmted in mortal women in 
order to take part in the prent struggle between the Kauravos mid 
PmiL i lLahi& that U the main theme of the Mahahhamta* 

So when these being* became meunmted on earth, they would 
bring their associations with them- if, therefore, it should 
happen that any branch of the Asuras. say the Nagas f were wm- 
nectcd with the underworld, it would follow that they would be 
considered us having lived in the underworld part of the sky- world- 
Fur the sky - world is not necessarily thought of as something quite 
different from the earth ; it can be the place on earth where the 
t'hildsru of the Sun laid previously lived. It is enough to mention 
l he *' Eyeball of the Sun F of Hawaiian tradition, who lived hi the 
Shining Heavens Fr on ths; Ijgrder* of Tahiri, to see tiiut the idea 
of the dry-world in tradition need not mean anything mom tlmn 
t ile former home of the Children of the Sun [&ee p P 138)* Wliat 
really is hn portal rl U the fact of Uu duality in Use ruling groups- 
The Magzto oxc practically always represented as living in the 
uhderhorid, at Fatala and elsewhere, not in darkness and gloom, 
but in a kingdom full of life, wealth and pleasure. It con, there- 
hire. In: taken that Ihe Nagas of Im.Ua represent that |>urt ui the 
ruling group of the non * Ary an peopled wrio were coiineotctl with 
the underworld. The Nagns were looked upon in the epic litera¬ 
ture jiik hull-brothers of ihc GartuW, or hirtls T anil they hot h are 
represented a* living in the sky or in the under world. They an 
both rous of thi- Sun, lust with different mothers. 

it vires ^hown in ,fc The .Megalithicr Culture nt Indonesia" that, 
in ease!. where lit* jienple of thr archaic rmlLzatkm bud founded 
ruling the mcuibepi of which, claimed descent from the sky- 

world, the members of l hose classes went at death to the sky- 
worirl. The commoners never mode *nch n claim. The ispread 
of Idlmu over the region Illl^ obsrured tile original belief* of ruling 
groups such ns the JJugi und Mmai.ssar, But their tradition* 
in variably assert that their malt ancestor came from the sky . 1 
similarly, the launder* ot thr oivUkatioiiof the Koinka of South- 
EhfI LVlrbe* mid So iiaive been rmm irons the sky-world - 1 
The available evidence suggests that all the ruling groups of 
hidoncM .: nti derived* with the exception (si Mohammedim and 
other in voders from the ruling groups of the archaic cmliialion- 
lu soln * 1 instances, hm been seen, thr sr rulers culled ihcmvcives 
Children of the Sun. and, presumably, lids title was formerly held 
much mure widely limn at present* But a closer study of the 
ruling group* ol huionrsian people, a-S well ils of those uf Poly¬ 
nesia and cWwhere, has uun.Sc it dear, ji* was pointed out abtne 
time ago by Hr, Uoeuxl, lli&i the ruling groups lliciu >. Ives ire 
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composite. In India, for instance* tile Sags*. ancestor of ruling 
families of the Dnwidinmi, were connected not only with the «ky 
hut also with the underworld, and this duality of association form* 
a bewildering dement in the study of Indian literature of the epic 
period, Similarly, in places such as South Celebes, It i$ found that 
the Bugi ruling groups hud as ancestors a god from the Aky-worid 
and a goddess from the underworld. The ruling family thus limi 
its origin. according to the myth, in a union between members of 
two entirely different groups. For the present, therefore, it is 
tint oidy advisable* but necessary, to claim tsimply that an itt£Ociii- 
tion with Ibe sky-world is unly found In connexion with members 
of ruling groups { and that commoners* except perhaps in the case 
of warriors, never have any connexion with that place. On the 
other Iwnrt some members of the ruling group can he connected 
with the underworld. 

In Polynesia the skv-world is a thing of the past ; it belongs 
to the days of the Children of the Sun. in Samoa the traditions 
of the cctonjsatjflo of Mnnu'a depict the Tagaloa family earning 
from the skies on to the earth, and the mjicc&trw LTl, of the ruling 
family, coming from a place with a sun-god who received human 
sacrifice*. But when the Children of rile Sim disappeared, the 
coiinifxkm with the aky-world was evidently broken off for good, 
and henceforth the gods and tin* dead lived in the underworld. 
In other parts of Polynesia a similar sequence is to be observed, 
in Hu wail the great chiefs of the past were closely connected with 
the sky* 1 According Lo Ellis the ruler* of Hawaii, who some¬ 
times went to the sky, did not stay there* but were reincarnated in 
a rejuvenated form on the earth. 1 The commoners go to the 
gloomy underworld* In Tahiti* with which Hawaii whs formerly 
connected, the classes separate at death. 1 The king of Tahiti was 
the i#uii of Oru, who was Ixjiu nt Opoa in Batatea, The rulers and 
nubility, and the members of the great Areioi society, on institu¬ 
tion founded by two brothers of Pro. weal after death to an earthly 
paradise on top uf u maun tain in Balaton,* while the to mm oners 
went underground. It Is pc^blt- that formerly the land of the 
dead for kings in tliat group was the sky ; for the dwelling of the 
“ Eyeball of the Sun*" su famous in Hawaiian tradition, was “The 
Shining Heavens " on the liordeftf of Tuldti. 

The evidence regarding the existence of a belief, in Jfew Zealand, 
in a sky-world for the d ?ml is somewhat doubtful. Some writers 
state that the mat chiefs imd priests of the Maori formerly went 
lo Hie sky. This is disputed by Elation liesl, nn authority whose 
word is to be trusted : he claims Uni the dead always went to tlte 
underworld, in the island of Hawrnki, the myttiieal home of the 
r#ec of the Polynesians. 1 At the some time he doea not seem to 
lx: quite consistent. In 1011 lie says ; M The broad way of Tfliic 
i* the path or way by wliicb the spirit* of the dead pusb on their 
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wav hack to the fatherland of the race, the place where man 

originated, whence they pass dow n to Ik underworld, or attend 

to the heavens* according t q whether they sympathize mefct with 
the Earth Mother or the Sky Father Parent.'This would 
harmonise with the statement that, in tsome tril>es T the great 
priests culled tohimgEs* who are said to have died our, went, 
together with the great chief*. to the ftky* 1 It b + I think, best to 
romdiidi} that the sky-world is, lor the Mauris, & thing of the pa^t; 
that the class connected with it has disappeared, leasing only 
people connected with the underworld. This agrees with the 
fact that Utodgamy and the sun~eult only jjrrsUt in tradition oiul 
folk-iure among these people, A careful comparison of the 
various Maori tribes in this [matter would evidently produce 
interest mg results * for the two groups of authorities may be 
basing their evidence upon facts derived from different sources* 

In Melanesia the underworld is practically universal, especially 
in these places wills no ruling class. The only being* in such 
place* connected with the sky arc the culture-heroes P who have 
already been claimed as reprcsent^itives of the archaic civilization. 

The ruling class in Mexico believed Lhemsclvas to go to Ute shy 
after deaths while commoners went underground.* The Yuchi 
of the Savpmuh River, who call themselves Children of the Sun* 
nil go after death to the sky. whence came their ancestors* The 
Natchex of LmiMami were ruled over by Suna T whose ancestors 
came from the sky;* t have no evidence with regard to 
lheir beliefs as to the destination of the ghosts after death r but 
from the principle that ghort* usually go Imek In the place of 
origin of their ancestors.* it would he expected that these Suns 
believe themselves like the Children of the Sun elsewhere, to go 
after death to the sky. The Pueblo Indians* who have no ruling 
cia^s of Children of the Sun, universally believe that they go after 
death to Ihc underworld * 7 The analogy of the Yuchi f just quoted, 
suggests that the ZunL who call themselves Children of the Sun, 
would go to the sky after death. Hut the Zutsi have no belief in 
thcoguniy, and they have no people produced hy such muons, as 
among the YuchL 

The beliefs of the Indian tribes of the Plains arc complicated, 

would In; expected, for tJu-ir culture lias suffered many modifi- 
catkuu us |hc result of their movement from the flatteni Aren. 
Among the Sioux* the Dakota have no knd of the dead in the sky, 
but. they believe that certain stars arc men transported to the 
*ky. Another indict ion of a former land of l he dead in the *ky 
lies in the belief that the ghost of the dead, on Uuj way to the land 
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of tin' dead, i* pushed over a dill or front u duud p if it is not 
tattooed. 2 This suggests a former land of the dead in the &ky. 
The Omabft believe tiinl their ghortB go to the land of the dead by 
the Milky Way** Tb Maiuinti claim that the star^ art ghosts, 
end believe that when a child U bum a a tar conies !l> earth and 
appears in human form t nt death it returns to the sky.* The 
associated Hidu^a* on the other hand, Lave on underground lund 
of the dead.* Such arc the beliefs of somr of the Indian tribes of 
North America with regard to the destiny of I he ghost after death. 
Their mdeiinitciicM is an index of Reparation [rom thiir origiLuil 
context. 

This $um> 1 shown that the Ctdldftn of the Sun are invariably 
counteted with the aky worid, rad chum to go there af Ut death. 
In the course of time the Children of the Sun liavc disappeared, 
nud other rubra fltc usually found in their piece. In Polynesia* 
for instance* these later fiiltrs ure Connected with the underworld, 
or with an earthly paradise- This suggests* mice oguin, that the 
ruling class of 1 tie archaic civilization was complex, for the 
evidence derived from the examination of the doctrine ofthragamy 
U-iiihi to the i-oni-luH-im that Uu- later dynasties were derived from 
dir se early ruling groups. In India, it will l>e remcnihcml the 
Asurus* were connected but}] with the sky and with the under- 
world, and yet wia* said to he of solar race, which shows that they 
were not homogeneous like the Children of the Sun of llrliopohR' 
hilt resemble the ruling classes of Polynesia which, originally, 
partly at least, connected with the sky, are now wholly toimocted 
with tine underworld„ or with an earthly paradise* 

If it he true t hut the archaic civilization has given rise to com¬ 
munities with war-g£>dji connected with the underworld, it follows, 
ft* has til ready been | jointed out, that the rulers of the archaic 
civilisation must have formed a complex group. The nature of 
tlu* group will luLvtf to be di&ctis&cd, and this discussion will take 
plaee when the dual organization of society La under review. For 
the present it can be stated that the sky-world is apparently 
associated solely with the Children of the Sun, that commoners 
never enter it F and that when the Children of the Sun disappear, 
co nun uni cat ion with the sky- world fa broken oit f or Is ■porocftc- 

The association between the Chiktazi of the Sun and the sky* 
world serves to bn up lhc culture-heroes into greater contact with 
the nrcliaic dviUzatinn. The two cujtiirt>hemes of Indonesia 
that have played *0 prominent a part in previous discussion*, 
Lasuco of the Tomdja of Central Celebes, and Lumowig of the 
Bontot of lAtzuii in tlhe Philippian ore lx>tb connected with tlie 
oky. Both cun it to their rapectivc peopba, married womaw 
had children, and thru went buck to the sky. leaving their wives 
and children behiinf them, Similarly with‘the cultun>hi±ms af 
Australia. The two youth* who civilized many of the peoples ore 
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thought to he still wandering rfaoiit the earth, but the All-Fat hers, 
who are associated willt other tribes, arc believed now to live in tim 
sky. 1 For example. NurelH of the Wiimbaio made the whole 
country* rivers trees, animals ^ he gave laws to the natives, and 
finally ascend id U p thv sky. Li the tribe of Scmth-West Virion a 
CIji chief i* a. gigantic umti who lives in the sky. He is of a 

kindly disposition emd harm a no one, is seldom mentioned but 
always with respect. 1 All the being, believed in by the tribe* 
conform to the same type ; they once dwelt on earth* gave the 
people their civilisation,, uml then went up to the $ky to dwell,* 
Melanesian culture-be rot* belong to the sky world. T&garu, 
tile culture -hero of A mgs. or Whitsuntide Itiimtf. came down from 
heaven* made men 4nd other things, and finally went back to 
the sky., lit: was tin: father ul u boy by an earthly woman. 
Mother Exiii E son went up to the sky to see Tftgaro. and persuaded 
him to return to earth with them. They climbed down. Tugnra 
came last and on the way cut lh^ line altovc the woman and child, 
Etnci thus severed coimesduu between the earth mid sky-wurliL 1 
Scvc nil Tagnro brings exist in Melanesian folk-lore, nil of which 
belong to the sky -world (as the Tagaloa uf the Samoans, ;ind of the 
rest of Polynesia). They arc all vui, spirits to whom are tucribed 
the remains nf stone structures Llmt exist in various places, so 
that i hey evidently belong io the archaic civilization. These 
vulture-herot> did not stay. Qut ont: of them, who came to 
Valina Lava, left in o canoe* and his rrtum is confidently expected. 1 
Ainhiduis a village of Pentecost with tunny remains of the archaic 
civilization, in the shunt: of sepulchral itonri. In this place are 
ancient house sires raised perhaps a yard above the ground : 
■Hear by. Eit Anwalu + are stones over the gmvr* of former chiefs. 
In the village place of Atahulu lies a stone of winged fchaiH! called 
VmgjLga, Tills Vingaga, ” The Flyer with webbed wing*/' who 
from the sky to the village, was si supernatural peing, a 
vui p who* after u time, returned bi the sky world/ 

American culture heroes ore connected with the nky^woricL 
Tlsdr mother conic* thence, or d&e their father is said explicitly 
to JiaVe been the Sim himself. In The disc of the Pueblo Indians* 
these herov# *iaitd in strong cm 1 1 mat with the rest of the com¬ 
munity. The Zuni Indians, for msUjiee* claim to be Connected 
#oldy with the underworld : there they were nuulr and there they 
go after death. At tha same time Zuni culture came from the 
twins bods of the foam-cup by tile iictiun nf the myh of tiic great 
anj^Fathcr; to them wene given knowledge, and the leadership 
suid dominion of ah mem In the beginning the twins and the 
prmst fattier* gathered in coimeil for list mLining and selection of 
hV imm groups and cruLurcJuiuUt" and thus organized the metal 
organisation of the whole tribe/ The Sin Indian** of the Pueblo 
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region, my that the Twin Children of the Sou organised, an the 
earth, the colt socleth* of r hc people* 1 Among the Iiopi tmiluius 
tlic vlory is told of Twin Chilortru who brought them out of the 
imdtTWorld, and dviliwi I horn** In the luudem Slate-* i* round 
the claim to hlive been civilized by us&uc sated with the *kv- 

wdfld. The fmiminrv of tjir Natchez ruling hoi*se came l»otli 
from lhc direction of SErxiro anil from the sky . The Vuebi claim 
that their enitim^hero was either a siijicriiHiurjit being « *hc it 
child of the Sun. The story rims that formerly, when nothing 
cxiutcci but an ejcpnnsc «T water and nir + certain* sky twmgs with 
animal names, musk the earth by fishing it up from the witters. 
A w oman of the is ky-world became with child, and when thr boy 
was bom the took him to the Bginbow, the gaUicring-plucc of the 
sky-beings, to be initiated. After a time the mother and child 
were driven away* and seem to have fallen to the earth* The son 
wm called the Sun* mid lie tKcame the ancestor of the Yudii. 
He taught them nil their ecremoiMal and gave them the knowledge 
of certain remedies* The Creeks- attribute their civil™[ion to 
i! Iwihg called M The Master of Breath/* who b associated with 
the sky-world. 4 TJlu creation tale of I he Huron, already quoted, 
ihow‘6 how the culturt-hciti immc from the sky, it is not iipcw- 
u&ry to give more exiimpies tif the sky origin of American hemi-B : 
that has id ready l*em done by lirinEoru and smninariicd in the 
quotation already nude from Ids work. 

The 8OTVcy iu*t completed tihum thaL the sky-world often is 
a thing of the past. Either the Children of the Sun have once 
tukd and dihnpjjeuri d, or else cultilTtdicrtHs have come fmm the 
sky and returned then;, breaking off connexion with the iwlla 
Only where the Children of the Sun, or flair direct dmomdmts^ 
still mh-, docs direct eommunicntinn with the sky-world still 
edit. In all places, the piling uf thr beings connected with the 
sky-world aicnns the severance of direct inUrecutrsr with that 
land* When, therefore, mention Is made of sky-godt among o 
|Mrp)e who have no class of the community Connected with the 
sky t it will have to be borne in mind tliat these wky-gods rnov bc 4 
and probably Lire, survivals from the time when " nky-bant PP 
beings lived on tlie earth. When mention is made, for example, 
arming the UflOfi t of TangnJim, who U in the sky, thr explanation 
Cannot be that he is a deity who is the ppmlucE: uf native specula¬ 
tion : on the contrary* Tungalous actually walkttl the earth at 
Miiiiu u, the homeland of the Enstem Polynesians. What has 
JmpjwMnd iv that the Children of Tungalou have gone, but lli&t 
Tungalnu hns survived In tnulUion. 

The Fetation between the Children of the Sim and the sky- 
world make* it nossiljje tn Jink duser On 1 mhm uf the archaic! 
rivitiation nucJ CUlturc-hm*;. among various people They 
belong to a world with which no unc eke has any ogJUirabli* 
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Tilt: rest nf the community hdofi# fci the nndrrm>riif p or to some 
bmd Of the d<nd over the mtu. 

It is possible to approach the problem of the sky-world from 
another stmdpomt. It can he shown that the Children of the 
Sum acted m high priests of the sim-cnll wherever they went* 
This U only u special example of n general theorem, that culls 
of £e hJs a nr only carried oh by theLr desecniiaiits, 1 have already 
estabtfelad this thesis in tl Tbc Megalithic Culture of Indonesia lf 
for rise com hi i mi ties therein studied: % hut it is necessary to 
return Mw agidtt to this matter. 

In Hfiypt, from the time of the Fifth DyniLstv onwards* riu- 
king was the high priest of the stm-cuU, nhd'lLiul to perform dally 
Mtemunies in f-oimexign with the sun-god,* The cult which he 
had to render towards the god w m that which a dutiful son ren- 
ders la bis father. The king in relation to the godi, and the 
eldest son in relation to his father, were on exuptlv the same plane : 
the king was himself a god, and the god whose cult he famed on 
was his father. Therefore the cult of the gods qf Egypi was an 
aiiec^tor^cult in lhe royal IWmily. In rise tomh the a nets bi nt of 
each man received the fiiHcrarj' culls of their sous; in the temples 
the god* received the divine cult at the hand* of lheir sons* the 
kings.* In ihe cult of the god* the soil, that is* the king, wos 
assisted by Ids wife, usually bin ulster, anti bib mother, the wife 
ol the dead ting. i temple itsrlj. was planned in [.lie same 
mnnntr os a fmlaee : round it was a marred wood, and a lake was 
in the ground*, just jfe are «-ai in the picture* of private houses 
of tin upper classes. Nothing disctinguidicd the dwelling of the 
pf«l fro eh that of his descendants, flic god* of Egypt lived in 
Lheir temples- m the m&iuii r nf mortal^ : they had luxurious rooms 
fitted tm for the use of the occupant. 4 

Flu: first npproprintioiLfi «f hi mis in Egypt were Apparently 
rhep.se destined for the upkeep of the temple* and their sbd 1% T 
Tire military chiefs only appeared later, about the time of I he 
Twelfth Dynasty, or perhapseven later. The etuiseof the expedi¬ 
tions to A*ia and to the regions n! the Upper Milr, wns simply the 
ucrcd of materials for t he building and decorating of (tuples, and 
for use in the tvmpla ritual : iu fact, it is not saying too much* 
urconlmg to Moret, to claim that the upkeep of the table nf the 
gods, the tilling of Ihc sacred vases, ami tht iittKniring id the 
uecessary clothing and ornaments for the state cult, was one of the 
chief pfeoeeupations of the king and the royal ud minis trot™. 3. 
The king hurl to provide all the supplies for the temples and for 
the tombs wbmv occupants Imd bceu grouted the favour uf the 
royal funerary ceremonies. 1L is thus ubvk>un that the greater 
pitt of the organization ^if Ancient Egypt was focussed on the 
temple* and the myul palace. The king j-tood nt the centre of n 
vaat complex orgnnizntiuti toneenied mainly with the cult of the 
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royal JliilL and the whale economic and social life of thr com- 
muni tv revolved round this centre, Tin* makes it passible to 
understood the sipniheancc to the Egyptian* of their king. In 
the word* of Motet: ** The Egyptians worshipped in Pharaoh not 
the strongest, best bom* richest man, but the von of the god* and 
I heir priest, who acted as iiiterrntdjury between nu n and gods. 
Do this priest descended the cult of the gods :ind oi the dead, 
Thia cult having preserved the rtligtou* rite* of liis ancestor** it 
was iiccefeiary that the kin# in order to be able to celebrate them 
should be of the same race ns the gods mid the Osirinu dead* 
whence the theory of the divine birth of the Plmraoh. The king 
hod. moreover, each day to receive x\ new vnpply of the fluid of 
liTc." 1 One consequence of this intcrdeptotoiOc of state cult 
anti ruling family wus that when one dynasty* or one branch of 
the ruling family, overthrew -mother, the result was a new state 
grid. For example, whin, ns orevm to have been the ense, the 
IlclkipoUtnn ruling family got power, the solar cult became the 
state religion of Egypt, this cuJt licinjj that of the god from whom 
the king of Heliopolis was descended, -Similarly p when the ruling 
houses of Memphis or Thebrs got the throne* the sLute god* were 
duuigcd. So when. In oonsoquesm of invaroonu of victorious 
strangers, the king of Egypt no longer was tfic sem of the gods, 
i hdr cults, left in the hands of ordinary mortals, were neglected. 
According to the Papyrus SolliarL. &ays More*, the Hfb^l king 
Apopi abandoned the cult of He fur that of SuLckli, of which cult 
the Theban Secfenrisrc* as descendant of the Indigenous royal 
faintly, took clmrge.* 

It is not surprising that, intimate being the lk$ between the 
ruling family and the state cult, the commoners smilingly played 
no part in the formation of the Egyptian religious system, cor- 
iaiuly nut of the solar cull, The necessity for the maintenance 
of this vast system made it imjicmtivc to found large priestly 
corporation * + usually hereditary* and, in the higher orders* of 
noble; or royal hirih^ This prie&tly class lias produced the great 
developments of religion thought in Egypt, ihe cornmqnere 
ap parent ty taking no part in this matter. A* is said, ” No out 
vrm ol necessity excluded from the mysteries of the Egyptian 
religion: thtee were as accessible to the people as to the nobility, 
however true it may l*; that the former troubled tbtmsdwa but 
tittle on tlic subject* and left it to the priests to take thought for 
the offerings. The people would naturally have more faith in 
the fiowcr of amulets and magic Than hart the cultured classes, 
yet fundamentally l he religious belief of id! classes wm l he same." s 
Since the cult of the btatc deities was primarily on ancestor-cult 
of the royal family, it k riot surprising to meet with this indifference 
on the part of the ordinary people. 

Little is known of the manner in which the religion* system of 
the Summon* was carried out. At the time of riu first dynasty 
* Mnirrt *, ±S(, 1 Juk t, 2&O t D- 4 i W|kua 100, 
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of Babylon the priesthood sceins to have contained members of 
the royul family. 1 The Sumerian kings were evidently identified 
with Tammuz. the god of vegetation, the son of the prent mother 
goddess, and represented him in certain ceremonies.’ As In 
%vpt. the ordinary people seem to have taken no jiort in the 
production of religious system* In the words of Robertson 
Smith ; “* Tlie official system of Bo by Ion nmj Assyrian religion, 
aa it is known to us from priestly text and public inscriptions, 
bears dear marks of being something more than popular traditional 
faith; it has been artificially moulded by priest-craft aiul state* 
craft in much the same way as the official' religion of Egypt~that 
is to say, it is in great measure an artificial combi nation, for 
impend purposes, of rli-ruuiits drawn fnten a number of local 
worships, in all probability the actual religion of the nuis»e*, was 
always mud) simpler them the oilidul system,’ 1 :s 

Indian religion seems to hare born primarily mi affair of the 
ruling groups, Hie compositions of tlse Aryan iininigmiiLj into 
India were long regarded ass typical of tlic first strivii.es of the 
human mind towards the comprehension of the mvslcries of the 
universe : they wen- .supplied to represent the infancy of human 
speculation* Hut of late years the advance of knowledge of the 
conditions under which the civilization of the Arvaus of India was 
developed, and the more critical study af the writings them selves, 
has convinced most students that these writings, for from being 
the spontaneous products oftmlvp speculation, are*, oo the contrary, 
highly artificial, and the product, not of the beginnings of religious 
thought, but rather of its later and modifier! forms. This point of 
view has forcibly been expressed bv Barth, “ My views on the 
Veda are not precisely the sunir m those which lire most gencrally 
sccepted* For in it I recognize a literature that is pre-erribnuillv 
sacerdotal, and in no sense a popular ore?and from Uiis ooii- 
riusiou I do not, as is ordinarily done, except even the hymns, 
the most ancient of the documents* Neither in tin; language nor 
in the thought of the Rig-Veda have I been able to discover that 
quality of primitive natural simplicity which so many are Mo to 
see in it. Tile poetry- it contains appears to me, on the eontrurv, 
ht be of singularly refuted clwmrU-r and artificially elaborated, 
full of allusions and reticences, of prelturicuu to rayrtician mid 
thcosophie insight ; and the manner of its expression is such as 
reminds one more lrt<|iiciitty of the phraseology in use among 
certain small groups of initiates than the poetic language of * 
large community. And these features I am const rained to remark 
ns characteristic of the whole collection; not that they assert 
themselves with equal emphasis in all the hymns— 1 the most 
abstruse imaginings I icing not without their moments of sim¬ 
plicity of conception, hut there are very few of ihcso hymns 
which do not show some trace of them, and it is always difficult 
to find in tlie tiook and to extract clearly defined portions of 
1 King w. 114 * London i. £4 1 R. Smith il i*, 
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perfectly nuLumJ nn d simple conception* * ♦ * Hie hymns, as I 
hove already remarked, do not uppenr to me to show the least 
trace nf popular derivation. I rathrf imagine that they emanate 
frcmi a narrow circle u£ priests, and Unit I hey mlteet n vunu^luit 
singtilur view* of things * . 1 am therefore far from believing 

that the Vedu has taught us everything on the ancient social and 
religious condition of even Aryan India, or that everything there 
can be accounted for by reference to ii Outside of it 1 set room 
not only for superstitious beliefs, but for real popular religions, 
more or less distinct from that which we find in it, * * * We 
fcli£i]| perhaps find that , . * the past did not differ so much from 
the present as might nl find tlmt India has always hod* 

ukuiirdde of tb Veda, somalh&g equivalent to its great Civmibe 
and Vblmuite religions* which we sec in the ascendant at a later 
duff, ami i hat these nnyhnwcxbtetl contemporaneously with it for 
a very much lunger period than bts till now been generally sup¬ 
posed.' 1 1 Euler on, when the ascemkncy of the tinduuin* was 
complete* the rdatiimship between the priesthood and the cult 
of the gods became tvra rnorr intimate. The ffraZunins claimed 
to be divine, anti 1 hr worshipper laid to have all his religious rites 
jicrfunocd for him by a D m hen in priest. The Brahmins went? 
responsible in India for the institution of caste, with its multi¬ 
tudinous restriction** of nl) kinds. The official culture of Bmh- 
tiiLnbui, wtyh Hartli, was aristocratic, and is competent only for 
cluefs Mil men of wealth. Even I he dumestie ritual which it 
involve!J w®$ costly, and far beyond the means of the poor man. 
The- Brahmins formed 1,1 the intellectual and religions aristocracy 
of the nation/ 1 and they were at the ]uml uf all new t|]igion& 
!Ui>vements in Hinduism in subsequent ages. 3 I 

With rtTgnrd to the Urn vidiaas, it Is nut possible to estimate 
accurately Hie purl played by the ruling clause? hi the religious 
systems, ft would seem, however, that cults of gix h were 
associated with hereditary priesthoods of royal birth. For 
example, it is probable that certain cults were introduced to the 
Aryan* by tin- priestly family of Dbrigii, wlu> seems to have hern 
mi Asuro, that is u limvidiaiu It is known, further, that the 
Brahmins derived the fundament xd doctrines of the IJpuuishads 
from Kshrtlriya-t. tbit b Children of the *Sim. a The prints of 
ihr- N«gn& another people of the Dravidhw, or non-Aryan civiliza¬ 
tion. probably belonged lo Hue Ksliatriya, or royal caste oF 
Children of the Sim. This is so nowadays among the peoples i>f 
the Chenub Valley in the Himalaya*- Oldham says: "v|n this 
we have a survival of ancient customs existing in the far-off days 
when tlit KjdnJtrrya chief offered bis own socriitarv," 1 These 
temples arc m honour of the old deified chiefs of the Nagas, and 
the cults carried irn in them constitute nimthet example of the 
temple ritual being simply tm ancestor-cult uf tile ruling family. 

1 Uju-iJl Cf. tUsO BtauJum, * fd p IS4-'r, 
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It is beyond doubt that the mum developments of religion in 
India were in the Inmds of the two \tp\ni? castes, the Rpriiminx 
mirl the Kahirtriyas or rulers, Not only did the Bnlutth pro* 
dune Brahnihiisii*. and the multiplication of the Hindis sects; 
but to the SMnp India owe# many dogmas, especially that 
of reincarnation. Buddhism and J riinkm arc i&tlra»tdy ouiiimeted 
with ilur ruling families of the serpent-worshipping Nflga races 
qi Lbc DiavicKaa time #, 1 The gradual develtppcnt of a sue red 
language, only understood by a few priests, Jstill farther sfamr* 
that the religious thong fit of India was in the hands of people 
who claimed special relationship* with the gods. It may be 
claimed that this great priestly development of Indian religion 
wan accompanied hy another rfevelopment of popular rdigton* 
and many customs are pointed to in support of this contention. 
This argument certainly may have some wight But it w not 
stably founded. Fur, as has been seen* the presentnifty Indian 
peoples have a lung history behind them, and many of them 
cl curly tin- derived from highly civilised peoples of the past* If 
it is proposed to select communities possessing the popular 
religious that stand outside of the great priestly development, 
where shall they lie found ? Apparently nowhere in India out¬ 
side of the fted-gatheren like the Veddas and other jungle trilsos 
of South India. A Dravidian tribe, #uch as the Oraon of Cl iota 
Nagpur, possesses a religious system compounded of elements 
brought with them from their original home, and others that they 
have derived from the Kols * 1 Their religion Is purely utilitarian : 
**Thvy look upon God as being too good to punish them, and 
therefore they tin not think that they arc answerable to him in 
any way for their conduct. * . - Ail their nntiety is about this 
world, and all their religious practices tend only to worldly things 
namely. to get good cwps and be free from sickness. " 1 The 
Kols. again, are connected with the undent ruling races of India, 
In this care, m in others, inquiry invariably Sends to the com* 
munitics of the archaic civilization* 

Ignoring these considerations for a moment, and conceding 
the feasibility of separating peoples into categories according to 
the nature of the deities whom they are said to warship* am any 
sign* be detected of an independent development among the 
[icopk-s of lower culture 1 in India of a cult of gods ? In the 
Census Report for IflOI, Sir Herbert Ride)' discusses the less 
advanced peoples of tnrtll whom he calls Animistic, lb' * 
** We may , . . htim up the lending Train re of Animism in India. 
It conceives of man os passing through life surrounded by n 
ghostly company of powers, dements, tendencies mostly tm- 
pereonoi in their character- shapeless phantasmf of wjd™ Jjp 
image euu be made and no deftmte idea can be- formed. He 
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thfD goes on U> compare this Animism with tin* popular Hinduism 
of tlic present <iny, the l form of religion which came into tiring 
after tlic revival of Brahtninisns and the down fall of Buddhism 
in India. It is a medley of nil kinds of religious systems—Vedic, 
Dm vidian* BrnhmanSc, Christian. Mohammedan, and so on but 
the main thread of development is. as Jus i>«Ti seen, held by the 
Brahmins, who have liter responsible for the production of the 
new sects* Risley rielined Hinduism ns Animism more or less 
transformril by nluVtbwjphy, or u m^c tempered hv meta¬ 
physics. ** The met in," he says, l ’tlut within the enormous 
range of belief* and practices which ore included in the term 
Hinduism, there are comprised two entirely different sets uf ideas, 
nr. one may *ay, two widely different conceptions of tilt; world 
and of life* At one eml. at the lower end of the series is Animism, 
an essentially materialistic theory of things which seeks by means 
of magic to ward off or to forestall physical disasters, which looks 
tio further Ulan the world of sense, and seeks to moke Hint as 
tolerable os the conditions will jx-nnit. At the other md Fan- 
thebni combined with a system of transcendental metaphysics." 1 
He thru goes on to soy that *' The Animistic usages of which we 
Qud such abundant tract's in Hinduism appear indeed to have 
passed into the religion from two different sources. Some are 
derived from the Vedic Aryans 11 win sc Ives, others front the 
Hravidian twees who have been absorbed into Hinduism* As to 
the first, Bcrgaignc has shown in his treatise: on Vedic religion 
that the Vedic sacrifice which b still performed by the more 
orthodox Hindus in various part* of India is nothin's more nor 
less limn an imitation of certain celestial phemoneno.' tt is, in 
other words, merely sympathetic magic directed in the lint 
lustrmee to securing the mu terra] lnciLefUs of sunshine and rain in 
their appointed seasons, '1’he Vedas themselves, therefore, are 
oiu- source ofthe manifold Animistic practices whirl i may now be 
traced through popular Hinduism. They have contributed not 
only the imitative type of sacrifice but also the belief, no fo*. 
magu*! in its character, that by the force of penance mid ascetic 
abne g ati o n man liiay sliakc the distant *cot of the gods ami compel 
tnem to submit themsdves to his will, U would br fruitless to 
attempt to distinguish the two systems of magi nil usage -the 
Ti edic and tin- Animistic. They art of mixed parentage like the 
nwplc^ who observe them, purify JndtvKuropem, nnd partly 
lira vidian. hi other words, it is possible that l he whole of 

the Animism of the peoples of India represents what tiie native 
mind lias selected from mote highly developed religion* systems, 
and that it has nothing primitive hlnail it. The quotation at 
least compels an open mind <m the subject. BwW the archaic 
dvdixation stands behind that of the present peoples of India, 
it is imperative to seek m it first of all the source of the present 
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day Aairmsm. No valid reason exists to deny this conclusion, 
and much to accept it- 

In Indonesia the available evidence goes to show that cults 
of gods ate carried on by those who chum descent from them, 
that is* by the immigrants who come in with the archaic dvilivji- 
t-iori and imposed thcuiwjves ns rulers. They d aimed ro be eoii- 
neeted with the sky world* and carried ou cults connected with 
their dm»e ancestors : the ordinary people take no active part 
in these cults* and obviously could have find nothing to tin with 
their development* Not only arc they excluded from the state 
eult, hut they do not seem to take any Interest in It nt nil. For, 
as lias been pointed out, the indigenous population cures but little 
fur the gods in the sky, the ancestors of the isky-bom mlcrs. This 
evidence so important that I may pcrlinpa be allowed to quote 
it in ML 

Beer Kniyt says: " Where the belief in and the worship of 
is an integral part of the life of primitive man, he has no more 
than a suspicion of his gods, and that ^uspidioft hw hut little 
influence upon Ms dully life/' Again he sayi that s* Tomdja man 
is quite conscious of the relationship between man and the ghosts 
of his ancestors. But when anyone ask:* him pi bout Ms gods and 
spirits, then perhaps he may have xomelMng to tell which lie has 
learned by chance, but generally he refers the questioner to the 
priests/’ In Mas, whore the retipion is well developed* ** the Nias 
j*opfr- do not worship their gads, they only expect good front 
them/’ Her r Westenberg Mays of the Kurd Rat to of Sumatra 
Lhjil 11 t he talcs about the gods are preserved by the priests, for the 
ordinary people know practically nothing about them : they only 
know wlint they have picked up here and there/ 1 1 

It is fortunate that these lidd workers have noticed this in¬ 
difference of ojmiiiouerM towards Hie godM of the comm unity* I 
ain confident that this proposition is of universal application, 
and that inquiry will bear out the statements of these students- 
If is possible to support this ran elusion from another direct ion. 
“ Among all the peoples of Borneo a number of myth* nre luimkfl 
on from generation to generation by vraril of mouth. These arc 
related again and again by those who make themsdvcG reputations 
as fitory-tcHeffip especially tbc old mm mid wumm; and I hi b 
people are never tired of hearing them repeated, ns they sit in 
group* about their hearths between supper and bed dime* and 
Especially when camping in the jungle. 

H Pte myths vary considerably in ihe mouths of different story- 
tellers, especially of those that live in wide-separated districts ; 
for the myths commonly have a certain amount of local colouring. 
Few or none of the myths are common to jdl the people, hut tho*e 
of any one- people ore generally known in more or autiu'utie 
form to their neighbours, 

(i Although many of the myths deal with such subjects as the 
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creation of tlir world* of man + of aniruaJa nnd plnnt?*, the discovery 
of fire at] d ngrictilturc, iwbittU of which the mythology has been 
iiK*TiT[Hpfniii] in tiis religion* teaching* of the t'lWirid mid 
( hfi^him worlds the mythology or Lhr&t- people iuu; little relation 
io their religion* The pods ligure hut little in the myths,, and the 
myths air related with liftk or ito religion* feding, on setose of 
awe, tinii very tittle i&rtisc of obligation tn naud thrtn m unriinngrd. 
They lire related in much lluo same spirit and on the some occasions 
tts the animal stories, of which also the people are fond, mid they 
may be said to \w sustained by I he purely rathtiio or litcrory 
motive rather ilian the religions nr sdrntiflc motives/* 1 

This quotation shows where lie the mil interests of the Borneo 
jieoplrs. %'hcy floe concerned with homely matters, and not with 
the vague (iguns of the gotk, the nnerstors of their ruling classes. 
Knowledge of the goda bcknigs to the priest*, wkjsc hairiness nnd 
interest iL is to preserve it. The nrdinfijy man is more interested 
in Iris own affairs, and in the ghosts of his own folk- The fact 
that the tides are allowed to he varied u-hows the absence of any 
religion 4 feeling. For tike usual rule in the case of sanml myth* 
is that the slightest deviation from the exact wording will be 
visited with the direst penalties* 

Tlw eoTollary to the theorem that cults of sky-gods arc in the 
tmiuU of those who claim relationdtip with them, is that where 
no such class exists such cults will be absent. It is possible to 
put this matter to the test, Certain peoples have been visited 
by cu I Hire-heroes, U-iugs who rame From the sky* married some 
of their women, and Llien departed wit turn t founding a ruling rim vl 
S uch people include the Tofadja of Central Celebes* tin- Don lot 
of Luzon* the Australians, and certain poopies of New Guinea* 
Melanesia and North America. 

The Pusso-Todto group of lhe Toradju of Central Celebes, who 
have no chiefly dasa, say that u culture-hero, Lasatro, the Sim* 
Lord* onee visiUt! them and civilized them, and tliat Ins son* 
went away elsewhere to found chit-fly houses. These people 
Have no hereditary priesthood, and men, except in rare matonei^ 
do not act an priests. That is reserved for women. Priestesses 
are not conrcmifl wif b cults nf gnds : their functions n re practical 
for they arc needed Ui ceremonies mu fueled with illness agricul¬ 
ture. funerals, and huuse-buihliiig. It may bt thought tliat these 
functions of pried esse* are of n ative origin* but the Tomdjn deny 
this, and claim that the dey jtcople began the craft by instructing 
frame woman whom they took to the 'iky for the purpose, In 
"'The Megalith Ec Culture of Indonesia ” it his Wu shown ih&l tln-sr 
functions of the initiated priesthood persist because I he eiilture- 
ben>c* and iiUser |H*ijilr of the archaic civilization who introduced 
I he use of stone, irrigation and so oil, abo brought with them idwis 
with regard to the nature of the Hie of man which niudr i| |m* 
petalivc for the priesthood to continue if men were to remain in 
1 How and Mcthm^jUl It isb-1* 
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health, to get their food-supply, to build houses satisfactorily, and 
to find their way to the land of the dead* 

The Tomsijn Imve a few dcitka, id though, jih Kmyl ^ay-v 
tlk-y bike tiu read inlcrt&t in them- If these deities art derived 
from the are lime civilization* and ore not the product of native 
thought, their snimvnl aniM l*c explained; aiui it can l*e tiiiown 
that they bear a rliprol relationship to each Turadpi man and 
womnUf ua well its to the people of the archaic civilization, 
in the fust instance the Torarijn Ixave two chief deities, SLai 
above and iNdara below. 11 These are known in* ntio*c deities, 
who reign bWvc and beneath as rulers, and do not trouble tkem- 
selvcs with ioccl" These two deities made l he first Tomdja iiiuii 
out of stone nnn^ip and then retired to the background, being 
but rarely raided upon. L Another god, Put? dl Songi, ** the lord 
iu the room, 1 * figure^ in tile TaniJjn mythology, ptcsiimiibly 
because he piny a- an important jmrt whe n the priestesses nit* 
engaged hi the cure of ilLitc&s. The theory of illness is that the 
i+ fife fc> of the patient has lieeti taken from him by some ngraicy* 
such ns a fcky-being, When slse wiihe^ to cure anyone, the 
priestess goes into a fiance* and her '* 1 ife,’ 1 neeonipnuietl hy her 
familiar sky-spirit* goes to the sky, to tbic di Songs p to claim the 
life of the patient* Pur di Snngi derides whether it shall he 
rcstoreil or not. Thus the persistence of n god h accompanied 
by name useful function on his pari. 

Kruyt goes on to my : M Wc ahull find the names of other ffodft 
in various players that are included in this volume- It is super- 
lliioLLa to mention here that ordinary people know no ninn- of 
them limn tlic name. In general, the knowledge of these god* apt! 
of many spirits is the property of the priestesses* The people 
know them not: the people know only of one find and that is J*ue 
iiilhtUdmni. ** His name menus •* the kneader 11 imd ihu refer* 
to his function of * s maI^ltlaker. P, A]though creation was 
performed by other gods, it was I'ue mhilahitru who ordered it 
to be done- In payers he is named oh the god who oepaAtcd tin 
fingers of the hand, the lips and so on. In hh fun cl ion of mint- 
maker he is supposed to live in a bouse, the Uoor-lath* of which 
consist of human fingers, the roof-beams of ribs and so on, and 
lit U-M3* these to make men. Bis betd-pouch ronsl^ts of a human 
scalp." Tisis important gixl performs a function of vital interest 
to every Turadju, the making of human being** Tin. Torndji 
have none of the usual type of deities that lire to lie found in 
Egypt Mid elsewhere, no war-gods or sun-gruh, or any of e.liK- 
person hi red ions of nature. The two god* who really do piny a 
part ill tlnsr theology are iiilimnlrly us>rx‘iuLrtl with them ill 
connexion with the cure of illness* and with the peaces of birth. 

The Torndju tell of Hie time when dose intercourse existed 
bet wren the sky anti the earth, In llw the «ky lay near 
to the L-arth* and the separation took place on account of the 
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nausea cwisol in the cods by the Torudja pigs. Now that inter¬ 
course ih broken off, extept "for the pnrst esses, the Tornrija know 
practically nothing of the sky- world. Thri tradition of separation 
agrees with thmi of Loiiuo. in that it run be Interpreted as meaning 
that sky^deseejidnl people once lived anyone , ^ 1 ' Toradjs, Now 
that they luwcr gone the priestesses atone can communicate with 
the sky. J 

The Torudja in tlidr M'ligjon puy ms attention to ilcitie* ihut 

C rfomi no useful function; LLai and iNdiua, having ert-ittd men 
vc retired, so to speak, and are not the objects of any culb Hue 
mFuiahuni* the actual maker of each human being* is uf import¬ 
ance, and is the object of a cult, Id this way he\ and similar 
god*. constitute ciu except ion to Lhn nde that cults of gods are 
really ancestor-cults. Fredsdy the same attitude is taken by the 
Australians with regard to their cultiift-dicncs. They have 
retained no sky-gods at alL, and simply remember their culture- 
heroes as beings. superior to them in nmgic uivl knowledge, from 
whom they derived their civilization. It is said that the 
Australian All-Fat he re wore dcitk* in the making. Hut no 
Teuton exists to believe this to be ack For their vulture-heroes, 
whether the two youths or the All-Father, seem to be traditional. 
The youths certainly ate not the object of any form of cult* An 
for the JUJ-FathcTp it is only necessary to quote the words of Howitt. 
H In this being, although supernatural' there h no truce of a divine 
nature. All that can be said of turn is that he h imagined n$ the 
ideal of tbo^ qualities which arc p according to lheir standard, 
virtues worthy of being imitated. Such would be a man who m 
skilful in the use of wcnjjonfc of uilemic and defence, idbpowerftjl 
m magic, but generous and liberal to his people, who does up injury 
or violence tn anyone, yet treat* with severity any breaches of 
custom or morality*” * Ha Witt fads to -tee any form of religious 
feeling associated with this being- He discusses the matter ;md 
says in conclusion : * fc But all this does not bring us to the worship 
of tlie ancestor* whet is supposed to have developed into the Alt 
Father/" He goes on to say, ** Although it cannot Itc alleged that 
the aborigines have oonsdotisJy any form of religion, it muv be 
t*aid that their beliefs ace such that, under favourable eonditWa* 
they might have developed into on actual religion r based on the 
worship of Mnugan-nymm or Botanic*” * 

The culture-herescs of Melanesia arc in the name com os those 
of Australia; although sky-bemgs* they do not receive any active 
cult. Throughout M^kfirsin uneestur-cnlb are prominent, and 
Uttle or u emit of dritie* can be observed* Thi^ goes with thr 
absence throughout the greater part of the region of a ruling class, 
As among the Tomdjn and in Australia, certain beings, who an: 
Manbro ^ creators receive ito cult : in Son Crislova! there 
are *ninpL called Kigona or lliloiui, ** The name hgoiift U also 
known at Florida, and is applied to luring* whose power c»rrii«i 
1 Ktuyt anti Adrians III. CSf. AdriuiL 1 SO^-7. 1 ld.^ 007. 
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itself hi storms, tarn. drought, ttltUB, mid in the growth of food ; 
but that the natives decline to admit to be simple spirits, thinking 
they must once hove been men ; uni I doubtless some so called 
were men not long ngo. One Iming only is marled there to be 
superhuman* never olive with h mere human life, and therefore 
not now a ghost: one lliat now receive no worship, hilt is Lhc 
subject of stories only, without any religious consideration. This 
is Kosrasi, n female, How 5 hr came into existence no one knows ; 
she made things of all kinds ; she became herself the mother of a 
woman from wham the people of the island descended. She was 
the author of death by resuming her east-off skin ; she was the 
originator of the varying^dialects of the Uluruh round ; for Imping 
started on a voyage she wa- seized with ague, and nlvuok m much 
that her utterance was eonfuBedU' . - . These spirits, such els 
they are, ImVt no position in the religion of the; Solomon Idaiuls; 
the ghosts. the dfeembodied spirits of thr dead. Aft objects of 
worship j the rimlahi uf I-lurid a, tidndho of Yaabcti rind&olo of 
(juddtdcaeuii 1 , |k> p u of Saa t ‘staro of San Crislov®L T? 1 So, in 
the Sobmou^, as in Indonesia, supernatural brings, whatever 
their powers* do not receive cults unless they have relatives im 
earth* f p r rbe are useful to the community ; even Unas tliry do not 
get much attention. 

In the Hunks Islands a form of cult is attached to certain spirits, 
called Vim to vdioni belong otltun*heroes moh os Qui and Tagaro, 
Thi* edit i* not attached directly to the spirit* but to certain 
object*, usually stones* itlcjitilled with the spirit. 11 Such atones 
have some of them been sacred to some spirit from undent times, 
and the knowledge of the way to approach thr- >pirit who is 
connected with them bo a been handed duivr* to the man who rtow 
jmj^csscs it. . , , Some of these object k of saorifkanl wonhip 
are well known, hut cnji only be approachcd by the person to 
whom the right of access to them ha& been handed down : there 
mtir-L l* >N*t wetn the wotahipfwr who desires advantage mid the 
medium spirit wluu bestow& it not only the medium of the stone* 
or whatever material object the spirit is connected with. but ab« 
the man who through the *!,one has got n personal lu-qunini uuee 
with the spirit. , . . In the Northern New Hebrides, spirits are 
approached very commonly fit stones, and offerings arc made to 
them njKm the stones, to secure their favour or to reconcile them 
if offended. Such sacrifice-? arc mode for sunshine, mm and 
abundant crop*/” 1 So, siscriflces made to spiriU are for material 
bcficflU. and nut by way of worship of the particular spirit. It ift 
important. $oo p that the cult is associated with stones, and with 
Itfing* that have already drawn strong signs of tidSDriatluxi with 
the are hair dvilisniiom with it* divine ruler* jra&Mtised of nwgirfal 
power beyond other eucil. It would therefore n|j]Kar* from the 
statements of Codrmgton. that the rdigrauH Hy*t.-tm of the 
Mchtncshru are centred round gilds 1* of ancestors, Spirit^ 

1 lAKirdi^l^u 124. 4 id*, NtF-^r 
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whatever their powers, nre neglected, unless wrac link (OmlCdx 
them with the earth in the form of stones that mv supposed to 
he* their sent. 

The Polynesians stand in *tron .2 eont rust to tin - Melanesian*?. 
Ellis, in his "Polynesian Hr smithes," (jives nit acmnni of the 
priesthood of the Polynesians ol Tahiti. '* TJmi priests of the 
national templed were a distinct class; the office of the priesthood 
wus hereditary in nil it\ departments. In the family, according to 
the patriarchal usage, the father was the priest; in the village or 
district, the family of the priest' was aaored and his oftivc was held 
by one who was also a chief. The king was sometimes the priest 
Of the nation, and the highest sacerdotal dignitv was often 
possessed hy some rnemlier of the reigning family. The intimate 
connexion between their false religion and political despotism. is. 
however, most dintinetly shown in the fact of the king’s ptrsoiufv- 
ing the god, wild rcerfving the offerings brought to the temple, 
and the prayer* of the suppliants, which have been fmpiently 
presented to Tamatna, Use present king of Raiatcw. Tin- oidy 
motives by which they were icjluenectl in lheir religious homage, 
or service, were, with few exceptions, superstitious fear, 

revenge towards their inch lies, a desire to avert the dreadful 
consequences ol the anger of the gods, and to secure their 
sanction and aid in the commission of the grossest crimes." 1 
. Polyn esi a ns lived in the midst of religions ceremonies. 
Ellis mentions a large number of such ceremonies. ** An ului 
or prayer was offered before they ate their food, when they tilled 
thirir ground, planted their gardens, huilt their houses, launched 
llndr canw% raid their nets nod commenced or concluded u 
journey. The first ftsli taken periodically on tlieir alniies. together 
with a number of kinds regarded ns sacred, were conveyed to the 
ultar. The first fruit* of their orchards and gardens were also 
tmtmidia or offered, with a portion of their live-stock, which 
coils kited of pigs, dogs umj fowls, a* if was supposed death would 
be in dieted on f lie owner or l toe occupant of the island, from whom 
the gods should not receive (such acknowledgment." 5 Other 
pnrvnuMik* were cuitmvlcd with tin; purilUntioii of the lund after 
the incursion of un enemy, the building of temph.s, the illness of 
their niters, and various other events : thus forming u strong 
contrast with 1 he customs of [Kopies with no ruling el ass descended 
from the beings of the sky. 1 

Apparently the rc«J old hereditary priesthood of the Poly¬ 
nesians was funned in their ancestral home. and the accessary 
knowledge was huiul id on from generation to generation. “ They 
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IV4* re Hit atfiroloptfSv nitsgfrianSr poela, historian*. often warriors, 
him!, not least important, the navigators, where' the great know¬ 
ledge of the stars they pow^rd enabled lhem to guide liai:- 
vt%*el* from rnrt to end of the E’arifk', Jind even to the Antarctic 
regtom,” 1 These old priests w«te credited with all manner «f 
cxi.r&ordimury powers* indurLing pneb feats of illusion fts Hie 
“ Mango Trick ." 1 Now Ihnt os for eJ^fnpfo. in New Zealand, 
liur^- dd prints have died out, much of this knuwlrtlge has gone 
With them ; so it is not surprising to find that the culture uf the 
Polynesian shows signs of decadence. Elsewhere in Polynesia, 
os is natural, considering the uniform finfute of thdr culture, the 
oil ice of priests is tiered itarv. In Samoa the father of the family 
curries on the anccstoF+cuIt, With regard to the gods of the 
villages, it is said that “ The priests in some cases were Hie clisefs 
of the place i hut in general same one in a particular family claimed 
the privilege, and proposed to dedare the will of the gacL His 
oilier wiitf hereditary* lie Used the days for the annual feasts In 
honour of the deity, received the offerings and thanked the 
|icoplc for them. He derided abo whether or no ihe people 
might go to war' 1 * It is significant that in Samoa the rliief 
claves of priests are Lhc Prophets or SorecrtTS, Family Priests* 
I*riests of the War-gods, and Keepers qf the War-gods,* nail that 
the priests of the war-gods evidently constituted the most 
important group.* No Ann-cult is now reported on the isImid ; 
so with Uic disappearance uf tin: Children of the Skin bos gone 
that of any priests who may liavo had charge of the sun-cult 

The evidence from Melanesia, when compared with that from 
Polyucm** shows that* white the form qf cult attached to the 
personal gods of lhc Polynesians Is nut citnctly the smnr as that 
associated with the vui spirits of Melanesia* the two ore prob¬ 
ably ccmncctef!, Cults of god* in Polynesia, such ns Oro in 
Tulnln Kongo in Hungniu and Hil- various war-goda elsewhere 
are carried on by tuen who claim Lo be their descendants. When 
these ruling families die dot, with them go the actual cults of 
these gods. Hut so me indirect culls are connected with the Vui 
spirit* uf MclunemLi. who p for various reasons, have been equaled 
tq the Children of tlie Sun of Lhc archaic civilization. They have 
left no descendant *i, but arc rnnemheifed as culture-heroes ; there¬ 
fore no direct cult of them is maintained. At the same time lhey 
are connected with certain atones, where air carried on cctemmdr* 
directed towards utilitarian ends, Since the artiliaic civilization 
is directly concerned with atones, it is reasonable to claim that 
Hiib fud has caused the people* of Melanesia to attach iinportarite 
to Curtain stoma {fiee p. asMi), The cult tarried cm in tU* _>* 
purely for nliStiimun eiak r and docs not coredUuto n rnlt of the 
Npjiita themselves. They arc remembered fus Vui* and nut m 
ancestors of various groups. 
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The eultfi of the initiated priesthoods of ItidQiicsia belong to 
this category. The archaic civilization in credited with their 
institution, and they arc concerned with utilitarian ends, lecch- 
emft F agriculture and so on ; and, although connexion with the 
&ky lifcLfv bsai Interrupted, the priestesses am get tliL-rc wlicn 
ncotsss ry< 1 

It must therefore be borne in mind that, although the actual 
mlt* of gods of tin? sky-world uit carried on by their defendants, 
yet ceremonies connect vd with these beings can be pertarrmd in 
other ways, but to every case tiw meant! of intercourse must be 
some material object or some social institution directly associated 
with the pimple of the that is with the archaic emltra- 

tiom The inference h Quit, while the nnlives am not concerned 
with the family cults of the rulers of die archaic dvilmtjon, yet 
they have learned from them the necessity* Lmugmary of course, 
of performing certain cejemrmto for the maintenance of health, 
food supply, and so on. and have taken good care to preserve tlte 
means of performing t hese ceremonies. 

in North America the evidence points to exactly the same 
conclusion* Cults of god* were in hands of niung clxefecf. 
In the Maya settlement of M&yupan, the rulers were priest-kings, 
claiming descent from the ilivmc founders of Lhr dty.= Probably 
Mexico formerly hod prie^t-kifigs,; for the kings in later times 
acted tm certain occasion* as high-priest* uf the slute-eull ; hut 
in the days of Lbc Aztec* ttiii office had become hereditary in 
families of very high birth. 1 The head priests were called 
Qnetzaloofitl, tuul prolmbly the most revered priest in Mexico was 
the priest of QuetialoofttJ, the great culturc-facro of the Mexicans, 
who dwelt at Choluiu. and was regarded as the direct descendant 
tpf Qm tvadwiitL He tri ed n life of great austerity, 1 In the origin 
myth of the Kiehr of (J ilq tcomla, it is said tiiat, theiT ancestors 
were Jed by priest a and the early royal family acted as priest*, 1 

In reviewing the rchgiouii systems of the rest ot North America 
it becomes evident that the forms of their various cults arc 
det emrined by precedes similar to those which acted in the ease 
of Lbe regions already dismissed. In Mexico and among the Maya, 
the highest ranks of the priesthood were recruited irum tin? royal 
family : <md the people* had « great and elaborate pantheon, 
counting oi divers deities. But in regions inch as tln*sr of 
Hue Pur bio Indians, the religious system k utilitarian. The 
Zum are looked upon as the most religious people among the 
Putblu hull nils cm account of the number of their ccrtniouios. 
Their religion is Ihu* summed up by Mrs, Stevenson; “They 
look to their gods for nourishment and for idJ thing* pertaining 
to thdr welfare in this world, and while the wool of their religion 
is union red with poetic conceptions, when the fabric is separated 
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thread by thread ve fmd that the web is composed oi a lew simple 
practical concepts. Their highest conception of happiness L« 
physical nourishment nntJ enjoyment. nno the worship of their 
pantheon of gods is designed to attain this end / 11 Similarly the 
religion of the Hopi, another important Pueblo Indian tribe, is 
concerned with t he getting of food and of other material blessings . 1 
Some other of the Pueblo Indians have les* complex e€ftm<miida. 
The PiMa T a fl powerful sedentary tribe p reduped to distress and 
dcfcsdeji6e + * - * . are for le*s given than thrir Pueblo neigh- 
bouts to the outward show of religion* . * they appear to have 
no other than ocrii&tuiial * mtn*thuHr/ the lumtco, and other 
cerraionics lor the cure of disease. , r . So far as could be 
ascertained in a comparatively brief sojourn among them* their 
religion comprised a belief in the supernatural or magic power 
of Hiiiiiiat*, and especially in th*- omnipotence of the mn/ T * Thrac 
people have u class of hereditary priests who arc concerned with 
the cure of difrCo&e: they al$o have magicians who bring on min, 
and have power over the weather. emits and so forth. They have 
no hereditary class with cults of deities ; for the doctor* and 
magiciansare the rulers of the ixibe H So, in this case, in others, 
the effect of a drop in the level of culture lias been to cause the 
gods and their cults to disappear, and to leave only those dements 
oft lie former religious system that pertain to the "practical benefit 
of the community* 

In the Pueblo area* the ritual is mainly concerned with food, 
ft would be thought thiil this might. \h due to the natural desire 
of the people to protect their food supply, and to appeal to their 
god* to get it for them. This suggestion, which is so often made, 
assumes the existence among the bulk of the people of a lively 
tense of their gods, which cannot, be conceded, for it assumes that 
the knowledge of ihr gotk is ready a common possession of the 
peoples, and not simply port of the priest craft as it h in so many 
places. It must be remembered constantly that the civilization 
□f the Pueblo area ia founded upon the cultivation of maize, which 
eciral ccmcs ftrim Mexico. Moreover, Mexican and Mayan ritual 
centred round agriculture, ilial is. on mair^growing. This ritual, 
m Fewkas has iwcrted, is similar to that of the Pueblo Indians, 1 
who, consequently, must have got it* together with their maize, 
from the Med tans or Maya. Thdr tradithiEu tliat lhair 

ceremonial was laugh! them : the Qapl, for etnrttpfc, tty that 
the stm-cult was introduced f mm the south by one of their clang. 
With this son-cult go certain remnanw*, among them that of 
the l+ calling twek of the Min " 11 The object oi lids winter 

solstice ceremony is not only to draw back the *mi+ the arrival 
of whom is dramatized , . . but likewise to impart new life to 
all nature, to fertilize the earthy that tlie germ god may vitalize 
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not only the crop** the seeds of which rxrc piled below the altar, 
bill ui&o oil game, domestic animals* human Itemgs* material 
resources of at] kinds/' 1 Other Hopi stories recount Lhe arrival 
of clans with eeriftb rites, arid the whole of thdr traditions 
support the view of nil alien origin for thtir ceremonial, .i-Ericul¬ 
tural oiid otherwise. In this they arc typical of the Pueblo 
tribes as a wheta 

Among the tribes of the Mound area, and those ttmt migrated 
thence into the Plains, the relationship is. dear between the ruling 
class and cults of gods. The Chief Sun, the rukr of the Notches 
of Louisiana, acted ns high*priest in certain ngncuUuxid ccrcaionies : 
he brought on min and acted as an incarnate deity.* The Yuchi 
of the Savymmh River, who dwkn to he Childirn of the Sun, have 
a number of emmonie* taught them by their culture-hero, 
probably a Son of the Stiiu* The Cherokee say that Lbe know¬ 
ledge of clUJ 8. died out with their hereditary priesthood* 1 Conse¬ 
quently the following is u description of the Cherokee's attitude 
towards religion. 11 All lus prayers were for teuqwftd and Luigi bit 
bk:^iii|js—for health, for lung life, for success in the chase, in 
fishing, in war and in love, for good crops* for protection and for 
revenge- He had no Great Spirit, no happy huntmg-gro | urjjcl T 
no heaven, no hell. urn! consequently death had Tor him no terrors, 
and he aw aited the inevi table end w ith no anxiety u§, fo l be future. 
He wan careful not to violate the right* of hi a tribesmen or to do 
injury to hi* feelings/ 8 * 

The relationship Lirtiteen hereditary group* untj definite rites 
is evident in the case of the Omaha, the Sioimii tribe of the Plains. 
Their relatives of thft east Iwid an absolute monarch. A high* 
priest was the only person who combi make sacrifices to u Supreme 
Being, who, however, paid Little attention to them,* The Utunha 
tribe is divided into two groups of live gentes. When tbr tribe 
h camping out, one group occupies the northern LiaLf of the 
cam piug-ci role, while the other five gentes occupy the south mi 
half of this click:. TL-e gent: * were Lb- possessors of certain cere- 
monies that only they could perform j they constituted* as it were, 
hereditary priesthoods. The five gentr* of the northern half of 
the circJr \vm- the custodian* of tin.- rites that jvrurintii Ur the 
creation ol the stars, and the irmii dictation of tht coin tie fdrocs 
Hint pertain to life. 1 Nearly all the** rites have become obsolete* 
except those of the I nm-named class: these constitute i Lfii ritual 
by * I lids tlic child was introduced to thv Coseuua, the ceremony 
through width the child was inducted into its place and duty m 
the tribe, and the ritunl required when the two saefed tribal pipes 
were filled for uw: on ^oluHVU tribal occadons, Mi** iTetebcr* who 

with Frauds In FU&chu, liim&clf hei Omaha, lias studied this tribe 
so thoroughly, say a: ^ In view of what lin& been discerned. of the 
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practical character of the Omaha, it is interesting to note that 
only I berw riles directly concerned with I hr. mail it ma nee nr the 
Id Hal urgaiiiuithm anil government were kept alive and vital , 
while those other riLci. Lind ted hut not so closely with 

the tribal organize Lkm, wore suffered to fall into neglect.'' 1 The 
rite* that linve survived ate, in addftfcaito those already mentioned, 
those pertaining to the Snored Tent of War* and the lirat thunder 
of the spring, and those owiflttrted with the food supply, which 
were connected with the two Sacred Tents. One of these tent* 
contained the wiered white buffalo hide, the keeper of which 
conducted the rites connected with the planting of nnsizc and the 
hunting uf the blllfub. Iiv the other squared tent was Lcrg)& ttio 
tiurnrd jKiilvp the keepers of w hi eh were associated with Uio main- 
townee of the authority of the chiefs in the tribe, Lri *hort, 
protcctkm from without and the obtaining of food and dothing 
were the object* of these rites Unit have survived. The Ocnnhn, it 
is said, had no godi, or goddesses,* and no tribal priesthood, also 
many rilm perUining to the sky have been lost, Wlut is the cause 
of this loh *'{ It is signifieant Limit they formerly liud a dins* of 
hereditary chiefs* fur nowadays they uidy Imvc elective chiefs, 31 
Possibly* therefore, the loss of the ruling doss involved llmt of 
rite* pertaining to the gothf, as well ns of the gods themselves. 
Thk would account for the vague and obscure nature of the 
Omaha idea*. Tlio Sioux iu their Ancestral home had ruler*, and 
high-priests and deities ; so evidently the coll arc of the Omaha is 
hut u wreck of its former self, and only comparison with the 
religious system* of the other Simian tribes will umkc possible 
iU recount ruction. Tlie Omaha ore In two groups, uf which Unit 
concerned with the rites pertaining to the sky is itstif cnnimctfil 
with the sky* According to the tribal myths'himuiu beings were 
the rt*ult uf Lht union between Ihv ^ky-p-copk and the j arth- 
people* 1 Since the sky-pcopk wenc lioneemcd with the rites 
pertaining to the sky, it seems probable that the tribe once had 
calls id gods along with their hereditary chiefs.. The Dakota 
branch of the Sioux have culls associated with the sun-g<>d 
which are carried out by the k * lilgh priest . 1 - 
The evidence in North America, us ns Oceania, *howu that quits 
of god* are the affair of their dscenri.nnts ; when the people 
^nxncctcd with ihc sky dik^p|Hftr. m do the gods mid their cuIt*, 
This up] scar* clearly In I he case of the Omaha* when? the Iijs* of 
rites is ■frTrfrcd by the jseoplc themselves to the dying out of those 
hunilj groups in which they were hereditary posscssionSi Hut 
whi-js the gmti]M with their ali£etrtor*eiill have gone something is 
Usually left that luirks back to the archaic civ!hzatiuu, some rites 
nrt: retained that dual with practical cuds. Oiis is evident in the 
Pueblo region, where the people ascribe all ihrir ei vibration to the 
Twin GjHfllffll of the Sun, who kd them out ul the under world. 
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These beings have not founded a ruling dass churning descent 
from them x so a direct Cult of the sun. iu> ri found in Egypt, does 
not citsL The ctdU of these people* are centred mainly round 
their agriculture, which Is l.he chief preoccupation of liieir lives. 
Certain fraternities among them deal with heulmg. but the most 
important deal with the food supply. In this they are acting 
fcindkrly la the people* of Indonesia and Mrtancmii It is 
probable* therefore, that the Archaic civilization was. in all parts 
of the region, in possession of u theory of agriculture and of 
dUensc that required ceremonies to procure good health and an 
abundant food supply- Since these people probably brought 
Agriculture with them to all parts of the region, It would be 
expected that they would tCEteh their subjects* not aidv Hus 
practical methods of cultivation, but also the theoretical con¬ 
siderations underlying the pvtrteu of getting food* which neecud- 
luted the institution of a priesthood, This would make the 
performance of ceremonial a matter of practical necessity ; 
and the natives* even when She people of the archaic civilization 
Imd departed, would tend for that reason to maintain such 
cmemonioJ. It stands to reason that this Ceremonial was based 
upon false analogy, and was obviously absurd ‘ but the prestige 
of the pcopk of I hr archaic civilization and the claim of their 
rulers to divinity, would serve to endow their fiUitdDOiti with a 
glamour that would not fad to Impress itself upon the natives, 
and once such idea* had become part qf the sqciai heritage they 
woutd not readily be lost. 

On tin: other hand, the loss of culls of &ky deities show* that the 
Children of the Sun cmd the commoner^ were possessed of entirely 
different social traditions. Both were Living in the some com- 
amiiitiw, hut their antecedents were utterly 1 di^imdor. The 
original Children of the Sun carried about with them beliefs 
eonrcmed with the sky.world. they maintained a cult connected 
with their relatives in the sky, and this cult disappeared with 
them™ After they h ml gone the connexion with Ihe sky was 
only maintained ibr practical ends r Moreover, tluac kky-boni 
folk differed from the rest of the community* in that they went 
after death to the sky, while the others went 1 underground or 
elsewhere- It therefore would thin comm uni l lea ruled over 

by the Children of the Smu consisted of two entirely distinct 
tiartE that Imd no real connexion with one another, cither during 
life or after deal h. The expbmution of this deeply rooted distinction 
wilt It is evident, go far to solve ilie problem of thr origin of the 
archaic dvilization. IS must be bortut in mind, at the $&me time, 
that the Children of the Sun, although they bulk large in the 
story of the arrhaic rivitizatiaa, do nql necessarily constitute the 
whole of the ruling dissa. It has been found* in India, that some 
of the Asura ruling families were closely connected with the 
underworld* the pbec so often frequented - by Lhc commoners in 
various places from Egypt to America. Moreover, in Polynesia, 
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the Later ruling class wos closely connected with the underworld, 
and it lias been claimed that this ruling class has been derived 
from the archaic civilization. So it must !>c realized that the 
archaic civilization may have possessed a complex tnfiftg group, 
farmed of two or more distinct elements. of wltich the Children id 
the Sun constituted only one. It is with this group of Children 
of the Sun that the sky'World h associated. 

The ruling group of tlte archaic civilmit inn can at the same 
time be distingukhed as a whole from the commoners, Tliroughout 
the region it as associated with the custom of inumimHealirjFi. 
which is practically never practised in the case of commoners 

Elliot Smith, xu his " Migrations olEarly Culture/' bis shown that 
mummificaticiii Ls practised throughout the region. And, alt hough 
he does not stress the point, it is evident, from his exposition 
of facts* that this custom is reserved for members of the ruling 
class. For the commoners interment b the usual fate. 1 Anyone 
who willies to study the matter in detail it referred to Elliot 
Smith 1 * monograph, 1 shall content myself here with fining up 
one or two Email gaps in the evidence, and with stressing the 
relationship of the custom to tuktr* Tt b imnccessary to insist 
on the practice of miimmiikatitm by the ancient Egyptian*. On 
the other hand, it was sporadic in Babylonia* which is another 
token of the cultural difference between the two civilization*. It 
has already been said that Dravidian India shows traces, more 
or Less definite* of Baby Ionian influence but the nature aud 
extent of this influence cannot as yet 1st estimated. At the ’same 
time certain peoples of Dravidian India show strong traces of 
relationship with the include civilizatjon. in that they still erect 
dolmen*. The problem of the origins of Indian civilization b 
therefore complex* 

Although cremation is now so widespread, it is noteworthy 
that Indian ttadftiim *peak» «f mummification. Dr. Crookc 
mentions ** the belief in the possibility of securing the body from 
decay in the Dcccun tales of Chimdan Raja and Sodewa Bai/ r * 
In the Yishmi Parana it is said that the body of Nimi, the son of 
ikaiiwaku* the son of Vaivaswata, the Son of the Sun, and theft- 
fore of the pjolar line* was preserved from decay " by bemc 
embalmed with fragrant oils and resins, and it remained as entire 
Ha if it wm immortal* 1 ' * Thus the practice was certainly known 
among the Children of Ihe Sun. Dr. Crook* says that in the 
Mnhnbluirata 1 the body of King Painlu, the father of the Puri- 
dava princes was smeared with sandalwood paste. The Brahmins 
also knew of it: for Wilson, in Ida translation of the Vishnu 
Puraito* comment* upon the case of Nitui, by saying tliat a 

1 Audi) in M; j* uiiLinUy i£i h croudtfej tHniticn lYJam ifrfl hm»l esiitoml 
ol tlso mma dbcmwftl in dataJE* it will hr ho* n how i teens a ooafirzxiAlioa 

b foriktirniiiEK ft* iH* *urp<wi *1 ilici main ihmb nf tlrin boaltr TM prviii!^ 
of ormiehud InirisE will gJftY an ins p>^-r: n n I part in wrtfh an InquilX- 
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certain Brahmin mummified hi* mother'* body, ** For this 
purpose he first washes it with the fare excretions of a eow H and 
the five purr fluids, or milk, mmis, ghcc. honey and sugar. Hr 
t hen embalms it with tl leave out the native terms) Agnllwhum, 
camphor, musk, saffron, ton i In I nm) n resin '-filled Kukkohi ; and 
envelops it separately with flowered muslin, -silk, coarse cotton, 
I Irilh dyed with madder, and Nepal blanketing, He then covers 
*l with pure tiny, and puts the whole in n coffin of copper* These 
pi-netices MO not only unknown, hut Would l» thought impure: in 
'fie present day." 1 Aryans also seem to have disembowelledthe 
dead and filled the cavity with clarified butter, but it is not said 
whether this hnhWof the rulers only or not. J Not only is muinifii- 
I. cation mentioned m India in tlw Epics, hut it whs practised 
lately in certain places. The Todas of the Nilgirla now cremate 
l Heir dead, but their burial practiwH were formerly different. 
An old manuscript, w rit ten in 1003, says that they 11 hum the 
dead body, bill it must be wrapped hi a ml of pirn- silk, which 
they call a loda-psta, worth five- or six Tamms t and if ibis tit 
lacking they must wait for it, though it he for a year. In the 
meantime, in order to preserve the body they open it hi the loins, 
take out the entrails, ami rut off the oedput; then they place it 
in an arbour tirui dry it in the smoke.’ 1 * 

A certain amount of mummification Lb still practis'd in Assam 
und Upper Bmim. The Khn*t, who sju-ak an Austronesinn 
language. and erect mtgaUtluc monument*, preserve tim bodies 
of their chiefs in honey ojid niter a time CMnite them, 1 which 
suggests that the practice of cremation lias lxen superposed on 
thnt of nuirmnifi ration. It Is probable that this has been very 
generally the case in India. 

The Naga trihes perform some process of desiccatiuii. It it 
not said whether this applies to nny section of the community. 
The Mao arc mentioned as placing their dead in a bamboo coffin 
shaped like a house, und just large enough to ndmit the body. 
This efiEiiii is put up in Ike outer compartment of the hmi>r ami 
the body is smoked, the process !listing for front ten davs to two 
months, lifter which thi coffin is taken and placed on n'platform 
outside the villose. 1 The Tanilit Nagu ulno smoke the bodies of 
their dead, and then piace them in wooden coLliwi in the forks of 
big trees. They exhibit signs of a class distinction : for ** intlir 
ohm of rnrn of distinction the ln*rly is thoroughly cured, the hend 
b wreivchod off and plated in an earthen pot. ‘ This pot » then 
neatly thatched with Toknpat and deij&sltcd at ihr feet of the 
tree in which the collin enn tabling the hody is placed.”* 

Mummification Is proetbed also by the thin tntic of Upper 
Hum in, the Siyin mid Soktc branches btiiijj mentioned.* 

The topic of the disposal of the dead in Indonesia is one thnt 
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requires special trailmen*, and 1 do Hot intend here to discuss the 
fflft difi caiionK of miHrmiification that can there be detected- !i 
m usd h* mentioned that mummification of ndeft occur* in dour 
connexion with the archaic civilization, In Timor the Children 
of the Sun were mum milled. They were placed, after death* in 
up n coffins in the branches of trees, "* and only when the flesh 
is decoyed and the remain* are rediiixd to a mununifnal condition 
are they buried facing the Sun* the chief a 1 Father/ ,iS H«r 
Kruyt hits lately told me that muiiumficatiori of chiefs is practised 
fay the TormJja of the Sadnu district of Central Celebes, a region 
closely connectrd with the archaic civilization. 

The Igorot of tlic PhUiprpiaes, who ascribe their culture to 
beings from l he sky, practise mummification/ Tile custom is 
also reported, in the Philippines, among the Bieoh Yi&aya, Tin- 
gninitn and Gadefonre/ hurther ouuth the |iractice occurs in 
Dutch New Guinea at Mnifnaai and In Geclvink Bay, 1 u region 
that shows strong signs of the influence of the ardmic civ ilka lion* 
but my inforfnation does not tfEnte whether the practice is conlincd 
to the chielly doss, if one exist in such places. 

Working eastwards along the New C lie i tea coast brings m out 
into the Pacific, where the relationship between the pfescmotion 
of the dead nnd the chiefly class tin* been fully established by 
Rivers. He surveys both Melanesia and Polynesia* and comes 
to the eonctusinu that tL the liahmee of evidence U , , „ In 
favour of the nseriplinn of tltc practice of preservation to chiefs/' 1 
Mummification h also prod bed in Torre* Straits* m well ns in 
certain parts of British New Guinea which* n room ling to Hr. 
t hiniiery, show strong signs of the inilurnce of the archaic cmli- 
zatiofi. Cliiiincry speak^ of the mountain tribes, whom, he 
maintain*, have been strongly influenced by the gold-seekers, nnd 
says that many of tbe&e mountain tribes have nhn dutaratc 
practices in connexion with the dead, of which he gives several 
examples EIHot Smith has discussed at length the mummies 
of Die Torres Straits and Northern Australia, and lias given ns 
his considered opinion that they show signs of .Egyptian technique 
of Die XXlfl Dynasty/ TJiat Dus pmclice of niumniifixation 
was introduced to Torres Straits Islanders by the culture-heroes 
of the archaic civilization is marie probable by the fallowing 
remark * of Dr. H&ddorh 11 A ItfirocuJh with masked |hufumiers 
an d elaborate dances* spread from the mainland of New Guinea 
to the otljacent islands ^ part of the movement seems to have been 
associated w ith u funeral ritual that emphasized a life after death. 
* , * Most of the funeral ceremonies and many sacred 
admittedly come from the wrti/ M This evidence tends to ascribe 

i 3&0. 1 1ft Wbi ton L# ut iht* PhlUppinflfk, 1&*. 
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mummification to the people of the archaic civilisation. Evident* 
Of the same nature is forthcoming from Samoa* where, in EJpolu, 
embalming, formerly practised, is mid to be due to people who 
came from the sky H and told people to bury them in a standing 
position with their heads uncovered * 1 

The Australian iritis of Queensland practise preservation of 
the dead. It is aaid tliai 2 14 Desiccation is a form of disposal 

of the dead practised only in the cate of very distinguished men* 
After being disembowelled and dried by fire the corpse is tied 
up and carrsetl about for montlts.” 3 So T if mummiflcfttbn be a 
practice connected with the archaic civilization, its existence in 
Australia is further evidence of the inJluciiec of ttik civilization 
in that continent 

The distribution of mummification in the region from Egypt 
to America suggest! its connexion with the archaic dvilitatiom 
and the evidence brought forward by Elliot Smith in his mono¬ 
graph i& enough to convince moat." But the new rddffice in 
!ndunc*k T that serves to fill up certain gaps, mokes his case still 
sUwiger. for it removes the possibility of abjections founded on 
these lormr-T gaps. 

In America mummification wan evidently connected with Lhe 
irchak civilization, and with ruling families.* For, in Mexico, 
^4id among the Indian* of the .Mound area, only rulers and 1 mbits 
were m ummi tied. The old cliff-dwellers <Lif the Pueblo region 
practised mummificatiorip but I do not know whether tiiey 
reserved it fot any social class. 

^ Tiirouglioui the region immjmificfitioii he# tended to die out. 
The Plains Indians, for example, who once must have lived in 11 
region ~wfaere the chiefs were mo reunified have moved out thence* 
and have lost t lit custom. Similarly with the Pueblo Indians, 
lu Oceania, again* mummiik’iitkm truth to be a thing of UiE past. 
Only recently \ma its farmer practice in New Zealand been proved* 
El is obsolete in India. 

1 Tuntrt 215. * W. Mo*h 303. * Elliot Scuiih xi. lU-Lff, 


CHAPTER XIY 

SKY-GODS AS LIFE-GIVERS 


Q UOTATIONS in the Lost chapter from certain Dutch 
ethnologists show that, m speaking of the 11 religion* 
system r ' of itny community, it L necessary to In: dear 
wind that term menu*. A given tribe U said to possess a pan¬ 
theon of gods. What is meant is that these gods are known bo 
the priesthood, or certain members of it; but the laity is usually 
ignorant about such matters, often not even knowing the immt$ 
of the gods. When the Children of the Sun haw disappeared 
from any community, they have generally left the native popula¬ 
tion in possession of certain ideas about the nature of the sunk 
the causation of disease and so forth; but the Hilar pantheon 
hns usually vanished. Rites connected with grids that arc pre* 
served by such peoples as the Toradja of Celebes or the Melanesians, 
and practised by members of a profession,, Lend to centre round 
material objects. Even among the priesthood initiated by the 
people of the archaic civilization, a selective process lias been ut 
work, weeding out deities imd cults, so that the priestcraft becomes 
directed towards practical exnbi. 

This gi^ueralization has an apparent exception. For sometimes 
deities are retained who fife not obviously connected with any 
practical cad*—such as Vanina in India, I 41 k* Tengtigan of the 
Kayim of Romeo, Bunjil of I he Wunuijerri in Australia* TjmgaJoa 
of the Maori. Such beings do not as a rule receive nay cult, niui 
could on that account be ignored Rut they *UJi persist for 
some good reason- It js because the life of man is supposed by 
these peoples to be derived from the sky; and to return there after 
death, tu spite of the fuel Hull the smiKrull disap|iears hi all 
part* of the region, sky-gods are immetimes remembered nn 
account of their possession of the life of man. TJiis makes them 
nn object of interest to all men, and for this reason they have not 
wholly been forgotten. 

The association between the sky nod life is well seen in Egypt, 
Whatever the beliefs raod&tcd with the life of roan, prior to the 
elaboration of the theology connected with the *ky-world, it is 
certain that the IIelio|>olitjm priest* made it dear that henceforth 
life was essentially tlie possession of the sky-gods. Re, the eun- 
god of Heliopolis, was looked upon as the actual father of the 
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king . 1 The Pynimiri Trxts of the Fifth nnd Succeeding dynasties 
were written by men whove ideas of the future life differed from 
I hose previously lidiL Instead uf the other world, whether 
iiiidcrgroimd or not, they conceived the sky as die home of the 
dead king* 'JV dominant note of t k&e writings was that 11 life was 
in the j*y. « * * The prospect of n glorious herenfier in the 
splendour of the god* presence is the great theme qf the Pyramid 
Texts / 1 = According to Hdbpoftfcan theory, life was iu> ends 
man of vitalising light und of the denting word; thence the 
terms of M master of the ntys/ unii kL creator by the voice / 1 or 
"uttener of words *' which ore given to till those deities that 
play the part of demiurge. Above all. Re. the sun-god, was the 
creator pnr rjccUrmt. and the agents of his creative power were 
bin eye T the sun* n Eye of Horns/" and his voice* u the voice of 
heaven* the lightning/' * Re wa* said by the pTicsts of Heliopolis 
to have created From hn IkkIv Shu and Tefhut, from whom were 
horn the great gods of the Egyptian^ CHnris* Ilerkhent -a!L'frifi, 
Set, Ncphthys . 1 Thus not only wjiu life in the sky, hut thr 
sky-gods were held to lie creators The Pyramid Text* are futi 
of such ideas ; in them *' the chief and dominant note throughout 
nr msiKtent, even passionate, protest against death- They may 
la? said to be tin? record of humanity's farlist supreme revolt 
a ruin*! the great darkness and silence from which none returns/‘ 
The dead king ifl not now supposed to rule over the dijid in the 
Chririjiti ottuTWorld j on the contrary he goes to thr sky, and 
livea among the gods : M King Teii is this eye of Re, that 
the flight, is conceived and bom every slay. . „ . His mother the 
sky bears him living every day /* 1 As cadi dead king was 
identified with Osiris, it follows, naturally, that Osiris was ulti¬ 
mately raised to the sky-world, there to tie the judge And ruler 
of the dead, and Lo be confused inextricably with Re and the 
dead king, 

IS'hen the dead king died, hi* bo, or soul which was his brenth H 
went to I he *ky, in the form #>f n bird, there to join the ka, or 
afterbirth, IhaL hod L *<me there when In w-us bom. 5 Us earthly 
bodv was thus Ikcreft of the soul which hod to be restored. Tint 
con Id only br done by certain Hingicfil pit*cc5ses. Homs wo+s 
supposed to Stave helped (hr. dead Osiris to live again by driving 
turn his eye that Iiad becti wrenched out In a Sight with his enemy 
Set. Consequently nil offerings to Osin* are called * 'Eye of 
Horen/* mid thr- dcoti body U thuK made once again into n 1 soul/' 
Uu Thus the king is given hoik his breath, hi% life, lie now 
* l existed m u person. pOGacs&ing all the {sowers tliat would eu&blr 
him to subsist and survive in thr life licreaftcr/ 3 * 

The hodic* of Egyptian kings mre mummified, and mi impor¬ 
tant aocompinrment of the practice of mummification mih that of 

1 MfjfTTi |_ SD. * Bmuted |y, 102-3. * \] m | I, ll. 
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making ft po rt ms t statue of l he deceased, which was “ atm ma ted " 
by magical process. libation* of Nile water were mode with 
the aim nr restoring to the sUitm the bodily fluid* of the deceased. 
'Him incense was burned to rtsEun? the mtuim nf the living. 
Finally was. prforjned the must rmlvrlcmt ceremony of nil that 
of tlicritual H * opening of the mouth/ 1 m which a priest touched 
with ft copper rtiisel the mouth, eyes ears and nose of the slatue, 
which was then supposed lo be alive in the fullest sense of the 
term Elliot Smith points out that the Egyptian tried lo make 
the portrait statue ft* life-like ss possible, flud paid special atten¬ 
tion to the eye* The making of portrait statues seems only to 
have been attempted because of the failure of the fiftsi attempt-, 
to preserve the body in the full likened of the living pemoiL All 
through the *gel the Egyptians pewistentiy strived to preserve 
the dead in the real likeness of their living selves ; and in the 
Eighteenth Dynasty they seem to liave considered tlint they had 
succeeded. 

The three cultural dement* of sun-cult, mummification and 
the making of stone jiortruit statues, beenme closely connected 
tn Egypt with the Children of the Sun. The Egyptian also 
1 i.-lieved that tnm were mated from images. It woa first held 
that Khnuffl, flic potter, made mm on his potter's wheel. And 
in the later aocounls of the birth of the Pharaoh it is said \lmt 
Khnum makes the voting Ling on bU wheel at the cormiinmh of 
ite. Khnum made the egg from which He emerged on fhr 
surface of the primeval ocean, VtaK the great god of Memphis* 
was also closely connoted with the idea of creation. Mis tin me 
probably corner from Mie root pth> H ' to open/ 1 especially n* used 
in Lhv ritual of the " opening of the moulh Tr of the stone statue 
tike Klmutu, fcc uses the potter's wheel ; and in his work of 
orention he is hetjjod by the Khnujnu + the modeller*, who ore s^itl 
to be hi* chfldftm- I!ab s r on they became the children of Re, 
They Wi re dwarf* with big bead*, crotifenl legs and lung mous- 
taciies; and rarthi-mvare images of them nrc found tn Egyptian 
tombs, for they were supposed to hdp in the reconstituting nf the 
bodies of the dent!. 1 The evidence thu* points to Ptnh ns a Inter 
god, connected with the making of portrait sUlnra, to whom have 
been inmsfcnrd the attributes of Khnum* Both of these giwb 
helped in the process nf thcogamy, acting on the ontm nf Hr 
{sec p litt). Ttais the two creative crafts, pdttery-miking aii J 
the carving of portrait statin-*, have conir to be associated, in 
Egyptian I bought , with the ideas of the creation of men mid gods. 

*bie ooatfust between Egyptian tnd Sumerian Meat of I he life- 
to cmnt* serves to emphasise the ftuct tint life, in the ftiHest senae, 
wan connected with Lhe sky. Tills h shown l«y the following 
quotation from Lmigdon t 11 According to the doctrine of 
Kridu, iiliftn. in the beginning, was doomed to dh?; far oeuld wwli 
for nothing better Hum tong life. Sumerian and Babylonian 
l 1&3 pj. 
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traditions idate that thr god* created man as mortal According 
to the Assyrian version of the mntioii story, the gods created 
main " to enrich the Helds of thr Ammnnki/ that Is to mu. to 
people the underworld : and in on ancient version of the epic of 
Gilgamesh* Sabitu, the woman who guarded the banks of the river 
ol death, addresses Gilgnmtsh as follows ; fc When tile gods mmdt 
men they made him mortal, and life, they kept that tn thetr 

r session/** * Tammuz in the underworld U utkep, and lias to 
ravived with the ** watts' of life ** Tlmt it possesses The 
Sumerian underworld thus contrast# #lrongly with Lht sky- 
world at the Egyptians,. where all is life. Aho t hi the early 
Summon texts*, no mention is made of breath as a means of 
animation.' This b -s bter feature of Sumerian, and probably 
also of Egyptian, thought, mid it it bound up with lhr practice of 
animating portrait statues. 

Before setting out on the survey of the rest of the region it will 
be well to sum up the various ideas possessed in Egypt ctuuceming 
creation, Die production of children* the nature of the soul, the 
destiny nl a man s life, and the jinimation of ]Kirtfmt status. 
The creation of men and the production of children seem to be 
the work of the same deities* the potter- and sculptor-gods, It is 
Kignitleaut that the not of creation should be &soril>riJ In the gods 
who personify Lhe creative crafts j for, later on* it will be found 
that iron-working plays a part In the story* this luting another 
creative craft. These creator-gods appear to be ancient, hut how 
undent it b not [m&siblc to tdl. In the Heliojvditan theology 
Diey become associated with He in the act of throgamy. although 
He himself it gifted with powers of creation by various means, and 
can produce children* In llie HelioftiLitaxi theology life is in the 
sky p ami at first i* the exclusive property of the king. The ritual 
of animation of portrait status shows that the life of a man was 
closely connected with h\& breath, and only when the breath of 
life had been restored wms the statue supjjosed to live in the real 
ftense of the term. Thus several strands ran through t he fabric 
of thought that the Egyptians luid woven on the theme of life 
nnd death, winch strands will be found to run through the whole 
of the archaic emigration from one end of thr region to the other* 
A* would be exported, the ideas will be dearer in wine place* than 
>u others, according jis contact with the archaic civilization lias 
been more or less continuous* 

In India idea* on the subject of Die cmdion of man and hi* 
spiritual nature arc corn plicated' The Rig-Veda and subsequent 
writings contain various accounts of the creation and origin of 
gods and man. The Big-Ycd* itself has few references to creation- 
tn the tenth book it z&yA thiH the four cables were produced from 
tin? symrifidnl body of Ftirnsluu 1 The Aryan! of India dnimnl 
decent from Aditi. the mother godded; idsu from Prajapatl 
and from Mann. 4 The act by which Prajaputi produced men is 

1 Langdaa v. Ot-2, * M* V* 63, * Mair 1 U. * Id., IV, fiO, 
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described as follows* “ Prajuputi alone was formerly this 
universe. He desired, ' May I be propagated and multiplied;/ 
He practised austere fervour. Hr suppressed his voice. After 
a year lie spoke twelve time*, This rdvid consist* of twelve 
words. This riivid hi- uttered. After Kt all tarings* were created/* 1 
Tlib recalls the creative word of Re; and the notion of iimhma 
creating mm from hb own mind i* «rta% the most prominent 
of all the ctvuLhie idea* possessed hy Hie pokt-Vcdto writer* of 
1 1 bill a. The Vedas jit^o jxjtss^^s idea# of creation si milar to thou 
connected with Khnum and Ftah in Egypt/ 44 L<:t us celebrate 
with exultation I he births uf the god*. in chanted hymns (every 
one of us), who may hrboM them in (ihb later age), Hmhmnn- 
aspati shaped all these f beings J like a blacksmith. In the earliest 

S t of the gods, the existent sprung from the non-existent. 

erealter the different region* sprang from fjttampark The 
earth sprang from Uttanajiad ; from the earth sprang the regions* 
Daksha sprang from AdrCi, and Aditi tame forth from Dnkshn. 
For Aditl was produced* she who is the daughter, O Daksha. 
After her the gwia came into l)emg f blessed sharers in immortality. 
When, O gods, yt moved, strongly agitated, on tlisi water, there 
a violent dust issued forth from you, u& from dauBera/' 1 ‘Hus 
extract shows the confusion of thought in the Vedic age concerning 
the creation of men and god*. Brahma is the creator, like Re 
he came up out of the primeval ocean. or Issued from mi egg 
Ranting on it- Dakota was his mind-bom son, mu! the father, 
in later times, of Aditi, Diti, Damn Vinnta and other anmtresse* 
of men and god*. The confusion i* well exemplified in the fact 
that Dakshri and Adit* in tom produce one another* Another 
import ant feature of this account lies in the idea that the creator 
was a blacksmith. The blacksmith, like the potter and the 
Sculptor, bring* new things into being, and thus can well serve as 
the symbol of the creator. The idea in also present* in Indian 
thought, of the creation of cacti human ticing. Twashtri is the 
rad who develops the germ in the womb and is the shaper of all 
form*, human and animal. |Jl Twashtri ha* generated* a strong 
man, a tovrr of the gods- ^ . . Twaabtri has created the whoh: 
world/ 1 4 Tile intimate relationship between the creation of 
men* the world and the production of each being is well shown 
in this extract. 

In the Rig-Veda ail life h held to come from tin? sky. Msn T t 
sold is liis hreatii, which at death returns to the sun ; when the 
sun wishes he drawn oat the life of a man so that he dies. 4 

The Aryan* came to India to find u Riuiridutig Dra vidian 
civilization. The ntudy of Vedic god* has shown that they 
probably represent a stage of development in which the war-god 
lias pushed the sun-gods into the background. In the Hmvidian 
religions, on the other hand* the &un-gotU are predominant, 

4 M, i 181, 4 X Tit. ’ Midr IV* 12. 
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Since, in Egypt, the idra* of tlic breath n* lift, and the doctrine 
Of the sky-world, belong to Ihe sotar theology, it is natural to 
look for Htnutar ideas among the Dra vidian* rather Limn among 
the Aryans The Aryans made no stone images, but such ore 
among the Dm vidian*. The Tnntra*, which, although 
of tate dale, contain much of the tsirly Dmvidimi religion, gave 
elaborate directions for the animation of statue* of gods, 1 It ta 
also possible: that Twaahtri, the god connected with birth, was 
originally a Dntridiaii deity. 

In the oultujMoquehO!?, therefore, the making of image* is 
present in 13sc civilization nearest Lo the archaic civilisation, and 
is not found in the Inter utilisation, it is not fMJs^ibh 1 , so tar us 
l am aware, to claim that the writer* of the Rig-Veda once made 
image*. Probably l hey did. But it ii noteworthy that people, 
who have relegated tlidr solar deities to Lhe background, emerge 
into history with ideas of the life of men as hta hrctitlv mid of this 
b-ifrat h us closely euimctrLcd with the sky; with a deity, Bmlimo, 
who show* strong signs of hiniibrity with Hr, the great sun-god 
of Egypt: and with notions of the creation of men and gods front 
tins deity* and also by way of the craft of the blacksmith, that 
igrvir well with I he Egyptian idea* on the same subject. The 
idea* of the Rig-Veda ran well be explained ns, srattvrul fragment* 
from im archaic civiliMillion simitar in essentialfi to that of Egypt, 

Indian thought in the post-Vedic period elaborated a theory 
of the so id niinitar to tlual winch in Egypt is sn bound up with tfi 
making of portrait statues. The writer* of the V pundinds and 
the Broliintinas are more concerned with this theme that so 
internets mm it kind, than with the doings of the gods, who are 
allowed to be forgotten. Tin* process culminate in lluddhiMU, 
hi which the gads dually disappear, a* being of no ten1 interest to 
man* whose attention is now paid to personal eotLsi derations, to 
the ordering of life *o that the highest good may accrue, Tins 
culture-s^im-noe is obviously one in which the gotb and their 
cults ate uratitjudly forgot tqii f ns id attention is increasingly paid 
to those elements of the religious system that directly affect moil. 

On I he other hand , the Dra vidian religion is permeated with 
gQjto and gndde-^es, in whofte cults images pUy an important pari. 
The later forms of Indian religion indudeti under the hemline of 
Hinduism, which represent the corning hack to power of Dnividian 
idcuh* ilinkv Uibe of images, and the idea* expressed in many of 
thesc sect* Isnrk hack to the beginnings of Indian chiliaalEon. 

When India with its complication* is left on one ddi*, and search 
is mud* further cast, a rchitinnship can lie detected between image* 
tnuking, life-giving, and l lu production of children by sky-goda. 
lu suvli plucvs no great uitrllcttUHl movement, such ha I hat eon- 
Reeled in I m b a with Biuhnuijism and lliiuluistUp has caused 
complication* that tax the wit of man to unravel. These people 
have had a much simpler history, and their ideas of beginnings 
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are dearer. The Tnradja of Central Celebes have a god, said to 
be universally known* Puc uii’nlubmu wlto like Kimum, 
and Twashiri* makes each child, in this ease in a smithy.* They 
say that formerly the earth was uuiiduibiLcd, fro the god of the sky, 
ami the goddess of the underworld, decided to create mem They 
caused Pue mPidabtinu called “ the kneader / 1 l+ the finith/'or 
fc * Lhc man-maker/’ : to make two images, man and woman, of 
bitone, or perhaps ns some say* of wood. When he had dune 
this, the god went to the sky to fetch the 11 breath of life ” that 
was up I here, the " eternal breath M \ but, while hr was away, 
Lhe goddess let the wind blow on the tniagt^ and they were 
animated a* mortals.* fuc rnFalaburu enters into the'life of 
every Toradjn in a practical manner, for he is the actual maker 
of them nil. He is also the maker of Lhr atone image* from wJiicb 
their ancestors Were derived. Tina intimate tt&sodaiirm wi*h 
each man and woman is probably the reason why the Tuiudja 
have preserved him in their memory ; while the original deities 
the god of the iky and the fpxtdc&s of tlie underworld* have gone 
into obscurity, and pends t only m priests' talc*, Lorre*) ami ling 
to tin; idea that Pne mPalabum, who b probably t\ sun-god. makes 
each of them, h that of the derivation of life from the sky* The. 
Tomdja have dual ideas with regard to the spiritual nature of 
mure They claim that lie jk>m*ss£lh a 11 life 11 which cati separate 
itself from the body mid assume various uliapcs. It is important 
in the life of the individual, far its absence from the body, if 
tcmjjorary, causes illness, if permanent, death. It is, in fact life 
itself. The Toradjn are themselves usually doubtful of the nature 
of this 14 life/* but their creation myth shows licit it is the breath* 
and this explanation is given by some of the iconic thcmsdve*. 
hi illness the “-fife'" has been extracted from the body. This 
nmy be done by various agencies, but only when the aky-gud* have 
taken it, and keep it, docs the person die. Therefore the home of 
tlii* breath is in the sky, the place to which the creator gods went 
to get tins 11 eternal breath * to animate the images. At death 
the breath apparently goes to the sky. The ghost, which came* 
into existence for the first time at death* goes to the underworld, 
a place ruled over by the goddess who look part in creation. 

The Tonidja make no stone images; bid the people of the 
archaic civilisation have left some in their kinds . 1 Since the 
Egyptians and the Hindu's animate their images, it Is reasonable 
to supjiose that the Lumge-mfikera of Central Celebes performed 
similar ceremonies, and that the creation story of the Tonwija h 
connected with this assumed power of animat Lug stone statues. 
In any case, the power of animating itone images is ascribed by 
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Toradja tradition to things who Ikave been equated to the peoples 
of the archaic d vibration. 

The erection story und the accounts of tlic spiritual nature of 
mao of the Toradjii contain one important discrepancy. In the 
- miticui story t.hr images are uni runted by the wind, not by the 
* eternal breath.'’ In tlir accountsgiven foy Kruyt of the spiritual 
nature of mxiu, it is evident that the ** eternal breath must be 
the life. It ifc possible to nccoimt for this discrepancy by recalling 
lO memory llic fact th*L when I*itsaro went bark to the sky, 
interna Lifric with the skjr-worfd was cut off, mid »ccc*i eouid 
thenceforth only be hod by means of a sky spirit that hel|>cd the 
priertess- The Fossa Tod jo group of the Tomdja possess no sky- 
descended dno one who claim* to go at death to enjoy eternal 
life with the sky-gods: all m to the underworld. Therefore, 
from tilt point of view of the “ life " that is derived from Lhc sky, 
these people are mortal Although they may live indefinitely 
in the underworld, they have heroine divided from their sky- 
derived life* Thus it may be that the Incident in which the 
image* become mortal h a reflect son of the fact that thv sky-bom 
folk departed, leaving no one behind to keep up the dost inter- 
ooutre with the sky that must have obtained m their dnv nJ 
The Tomtlja belief concerning the spiritual nature of man rnr 
dual, in that, while the 11 life/' which fa derived fmm the iky, 
goes to the sky, the ghost goes underground. This duality will 
have to he txphuned, for it is hardly natural that men should so 
imagine their destiny without some good cause. The belief hekl 
in Nias, an island to the west of Sumatra, shows that it is not 
inevitable that noun should so divide ot death. The south part 
«l this island lia> a dnss of sky-descended chiefs the members of 
which believe themaeJvrt to go at death to the fikv. Wlicn n 
commoner dies his breath, hi* "'life/' goes to the sLy. into the 

r swsittn of the sun-god Loture, who had given it to him while 
witi yet unborn. Jlis ghost goesunderground. Thus* to the sky* 
born T life in the sky fa certain after death, and presumably, as in 
the case of the Egyptian kings, eternal life as of the vjiue order os 
on earth : while tlie commoner loses his “life 1 * and jierskts in 
tilt underworld tus m ghost. J 

MdOhesJim euHnredu roes, such aa Q*L and Tag am. arc creators 
of mem 1 and so arc l he Ail-Fathers of the Australians, of w horn 
BunjiL for example is said by the Wuninjerri lo hove made men 
iif clay, ant! lo have imparted life to them A 

The ancestors of the Polynesian!? made stone images which are 
scattered throughout the Pacific. In NufcftUva of the Marquesas 
these stone images arc called tiki, in Hawaii til and in Easter 
Jriant 1 til 1 la Taluti the ghosts of chiefs were culled til and were 
associated with stone iiiiagcs, in some of which their skulls were 
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kept and received the same cult ns the? ghost* tficmsctves.* The 
tii spirits formerly lived at CJpoa in Rmatea* which has hern 
imj>orUn1 in the history of Eastern Pdlyncsiu.- The name Tii or 
Tiki occur* »ii oil Polynesian genealogies/ 

Thus in certain parts of Polynesia a connexion exists between 
mien and stone imaged lli&t serves to detenu me still more clearly 
the rehtioriDliip of tlie later people to those of t he archaic eivilba- 
Uojl Rut it is possible to go further. Poljmesmn mythology 
speaks of a being called Tii in Tahiti,, Hawaii and Samoa, and Tiki 
in New Zealand and the Marquesas, In New Zealand he is asso¬ 
ciated wit It sum 11 greenstone images of grotesque shapes, called 
hcUJki, which are worn as charm*. Tiki in New Zealand la looked 
upon cither as the first man or as I he creator of men ! a thus the 
Tahoe tribe call themselves the children of Tiki- 4 IBs important 
function was tlmt of taking pari in the procreation nf children* 
for a oew-bom itftbc was, according Up Taylor, called he pallid, a 
gift of Tiki from the po or underwork! 4 So far an I tan tell* the 
Maori have no recorded idea uf Tiki nctuaUy forming the child os 
Put in Pain hum in Celebes or Khmim in Egypt, Perhaps tins 
part of the belief is lost. 

It hi churned by some Rial the hdtild inmges represent the 
fetus. For example, EMun Rest, a competent authority, says : 
,l Now* regarding the tfiigutar fie eh hint worn by Maori women* 
ami termed a licitiki p often fashioned from nephrite, and which, 
although uf human form, has the head sideways and the legs 
douViU'd up t it is known to every old native that this pendant is, 
property, worn by women only, and herein he* the story of ft* 
origin. It is highly probable that this curious figure represents 
a human foetus or embryo, as indeed some old natives state, and 
that tin? wearing of it by women is a survival of, or allied to, 
certain act* connected with phallic symbolism of long past 
centuries. The figures were ever musL liigldy judged by the Maori 
folk / 17 Tile first licit! ki was given by her father to Hine-le- 
iwaiwn, the goddess of childbirth/ Rut Mr. Skinner differs. 
He says : “ There may* ns Mr. Rest suggests, be *ornt? connexion 
between women and the ornament. It is certainly much more 
often, worn It the present time by women than by men. But in 
Cook's time it would seem to have been observed on men Only, 
for Banks says, 1 The men often carry the distorted figure of a 
mail made of green tale/ It should be renicmtjexcd that Cook r s 
platen fchow m portion of the men wearing the tiki, as do other 
early writers/** He got> on to &ay that both he and Karl van 
den Steinni have come imlependrntly to the euiieliCikui—** Tluri 
tiie disproportionate size of the head* the skint at which it is sc! 
and the curved legs depend not on a realtie representation ol 
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the human embryo, hut on the proportions of the greenstone 
adze/' which h worn as an ornament. He goes on to s&y that 
llte figure rescnihk^ the human figures of the trick carvings and 
paintings of New Zminud mid elsewhere, which* as has been seen, 
ate possibly associated with the archaic dviliration/ 

The difference between Messrs. Be&t and Skinner is one upon 
which il is difficult to pronounce judgment * Perhaps they both 
will be able to collect more facts on tbb mij*nrtmm point. The 
claim of El&don Best, that the lid tiki arc cotincutcd with birth, 
is m consonance with the data collected in this chapter; and the 
argument of Mr, Skinner* that the hdtlki takes ifs shape from 
tlmt of the ada*.- chann r hardly seems to be evidence against this* 
claim, 

Among the Maori Tiki is concerned in the production of children : 
throughout the Paid lie hi* nan it i* canceled with stone image* 
and with ruling fatm lies : ihr cycle of idea* is thin similar to that 
of Egypt, India and Indonesia. Moreover, the Maori connect 
11 life ,f with the sky. Hum, the mother of men am! gothics# of 
tlic underworld, wa* the daughter and wife of Tmu\ a *ky-being T 
and probably a Child of the Sun, if not the sun-god , 1 When 
Hina went down to the underworld to rule over the ghosbl of the 
dead, she was pursued by Tnne, who tried to stop het. But she 
said, 41 Return thou io tire upper world* that you may dmw irp 
our descendants to Light and life : while I remain here below to 
drag them down to darkness and deaths 111 Again, Bangle the 
great father, said to Tone : " The- wharc a nitua yawns below, 
the abode of life i* above,” 4 The Maori priests wet* all a wore of 
the existence of life in the sky. 44 Our ancestors desired that man 
should die as the moon dies: that is* die and return again to 
this world. But Bine-md-tc-to said* * Not so let man flic and 
be return* ! d to Mother Earth, that he may he mol k meiI nnd wept 
for/" 4 Ultimately life, the breath of hie, and the power of 
conception came from lo of the Hidden Face, the great mysterious 
■oiprcme of the Maori, who is only mentioned in connexion 

with childbirth, lie it vm^ who gave the first hrenlh qf life to 
Hinc/ Each Maori receive his life front the sky. 7 jiEVMjinably 
it returns there at death, During parturition, in the case of a 
cliild of noble birth* the priest thanks the gods (of the sky-world) 
for their gift/ The jHanrum qf Maori belief in evidently similar 
to that of the Ttimdja of CeuLrnl Lelebes : oj though each man 
gets his life from the sky* hi* ghost cues to the underworld, 

Maori tliuugbt Mreiic* ultimately* m snnin instances* to have 
made both the life of man and his ghost go to the underworld \ 
for It is said that Hina, the Great Mother, has the “ lifc-brcMh r * 
in the undcrwqrlr l Her son, Maui, ji gTcnt hero in Pdynesio, 
and probably a Sufi uf tliir Stm, went down to get it from her, 
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but foiled, and died in the attempt . 1 The fact that, in Maori 
mythology. the life of men* wluch came arigmatty from the sty* 
is now, according to sonic accounts, in the underworld, is entirely 
in consonance with what is conjectured of Maori history. In the 
background is the vague sky-war Id. with which docer oommuni- 
ezition must once have existed. The men of the sky-world have 

E ne. and with them their peculiar beliefs, and the present folk 
vt but faint notions of the real nature of the fiftyt, This is 
characteristic of the whole of Polynesia. 

IIere arid there the idea of life in the aky still persists in tradition 
in definite association with the rulers, in Hawaiian legend great 
chiefs went to the sky, conducted thither by two sky-spirits, and 
were there rejuvenated arid brought hnck to earth . 1 It is wgnifi- 
cant that one of the conductors h culled * a Eyeball of the Sun-"* 
This fact supports the conclusion that such peoples as the Maori 
once had a similar class of beings who could get renewed life from 
the sky. 

In Mexico it was said Lhal gods made images am] animated 
them, and thus produced the first human beings- 1 The Xatchra 
of Louisiana, a people ruled over by a group of Children of the 
Sun, whose ancestors prestunibjy came freon Mexico. M\cv&A 
that the sun-gsd made an image of elay Into which he breath ct^ 
so that it became a human being, 4 In the same region, the 
Yu chi, who coll themselves Children of the Sun, tame the sun 
4b The One wlio k Breath,” or 11 Makes Indian*/' thus accrediting 
him with creative functions. 1 The Cherokee, despite the general 
break-up of their culture, have retained traces of a former belief 
in a sky*world. For they &ay that the seventh tipper world h the 
JmuL abode of the immortals where Ills soul thereafter stands 
erect.” B 

The Kuni of the Pueblo area regard the Sun os their creator : 
the Earth i s called the mother of all, but the Suit is the father' — 
** All pcfiplrs jitv the children of the Sum TT The supreme bring 
of the Zuni k A Vomvwih/na, the supreme I iTv- giving, bi-sexual 
power called Ue-She, 11 the symbol and initiation of life* and life 
Itself pervading all Directly associated with this supreme 

power is the Sun f the great god above all gods except the supreme 
bring, and, through the supreme bring, the giver of life . 1 Accord¬ 
ing to Cushing the supreme Wing made himself in the form of the 
Sun, 11 whom we hold to l*= our father*" The Sun-father created 
the earth, and t he actual prulticlion of life on the earth was due 
to Mother-earth and Father-sky* from whose union human beings 
were produced in the womb of the earth * 1 
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Thu Zum have no class dniming to go to the sky at death* 
although the people say that kitty art the Children of the *51111, 
Li tfihvt place* * breath'* or "Ufc" is usually aswumttxi with 
the sky. But among the Zuni t us among the Mauri, this life- 
giving breath is inmneettd with the underworld. They say that 
man r***wes r "breath body" which goes lo the lmdcrworfd 
alter death, ntid not to Urn vky, Similarly the Hojh idea* of 
Creadon centre mainly round the undrrworhh where, according 
to one account, the Great Mother crested their ancestors; 1 or. 
according to another account, the Sim performed this function in 
the under™rid—" find to thU huuM: of the Sun return the tpirito 
of the demi" * 

The Pima Indians, on the other hand hold that ■ s *Elder 
Brother ** made human beings hi the form of images. These 
image people multiplied and began to destroy one another, so he 
said ; “ I shall unite earth and sky ; the cititfi stud! be h.s n female 
and the sky os n male, and from their union slinil be 1 xim one who 
Trill he a helper to me. Let the Son be joined with the moon, 
also even a* man U wedded to woman, and their offspring shall 
be as a helper to me.” a “ Earth Doctor TP atwi had the power qf 
making men out of images,* This tribe lias lovt the *un-ctilt, 
and only retains the idea that the male person has the power of 
making and animating images The Sift Indian*, on the other 
band, were created by Spider Woman in tlie underworld. B 

No tribe of the Pueblo 1 ml inns Ills n rlnw> 0 |" sky-descended 
people. At the same time they have legends of the Children of 
fhr? Si m honi m f u vir gi 1 l 1 not3 u- r. T3 w ■ to \ > n f erentor i> t . ot d\rays 
idled by the Son, but sometime by the Great Mother herself, 
Tima tlie sun-god i* the creator among the Zimi, nnd .ymong Hu? 
Pmm " Elder Brother 11 is the creator who m-ikr-F, images nnd 
nmimdt^ them: while timing the llopi and the Sla E in- creator h> 
the Great Mother bersdf, TJuuugljcmt the Pueblo Kegioii b-rtfiiih 
plays an important part as a creative force, nnd the hrcfllh bodies 
of people leave Them fit death to go Jo the underworld, This 
Confusion of itleiLS is to tw expc-fUtl anmng the Pueblo Indian*, 
for it has more than utice been evident Inm cliutjmrivd baa been 
their past history r The Hupi t for iLvumpk', arc but the product 
of the- fusion of several independent ehui* i omirig from il 1| direr- 
liom. mid are not t Jar outcome of a direct jifivcesaii of growth* as 
arc l lie Yu chi nr tin. Huron or many other t Him. 

The process of degradation of creation ideua In seen still 
farther di \ r lnpird among tin? Indians of tin- Plains. The Omaha 
have no idea whatavnr of creation, nor have llseir cogmites the 
OiOgCp Ponco and oLbem Sujw of the Osage claim tlmt the 
sun is their father and the moon their mother,* hut tlmt Is about 
the extent of their belie G. The Dakota tmvc no tnvth of the 
ufcntioii of men iuuigtih by I lie sain, but they \my the sim great 
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respect, for it is the favourite residence of the *" Master of Life.” 1 
The Tciwerc and Witmrhflgo have no such belief in the creation 
of man by the 4im*g0tl- ; Tin* branch of the Siom believe 

lit a creator, 3 The Muiitiaii of the upper Missouri Itclicve (n the 
11 Lord of Life/’ n being with a Ini I, living in Hit tun. who created 
men and women, 4 The Hidatsa bdieve in a "Man who never 
die#/" nr the li fjtrtl of Life/ r who mailt all thing*. 1 ft it im- 
jtortaiil to note Utat these twu tribes have kept on their agriculture 
to a much greater extent than the other Plain's Ini I inns, and 
eonset] neatly approach nearer In culture to tlie tribes of the 
south. The Cheyenne Mievr that they were created by the 
Great Medicine/ The Alguaquiau wQd'ricc gn there rs known m 
the Mcnomitii believe m the creative power of sky-hdn^, for 
Mrclia Manido, ihcir bl Great Spirit/ 1 made spirits in the form of 
animals and lank. He nUn made a Ixsar into an Indian/ The 
Fox ImJiniK abo believe Ural their supreme being could create 
men ami animals/ in the form of images into wlm-li tic breathed 
life* The Pawnee state that their supreme lidng. Tirawn, who 
lives in the sky. mil down the power to pul lift into ad beings/ 
The most general result of this discusskm h Lo show that life 
is usually connected with the sky* even in places where no cum- 
mumeation with the sfcyvwOlliJ now exists. Not only do sky- 
hrings possess " life/ 1 they create men ; they are also often 
expressly eI to be associated with the life of each person. This 
life is brought from the sk> sat birth, and relurns there at dedtlu 
the ghost going underground or elsewhere, The connexion bt> 
tween lift mid the sky-god# h almost universal; the only excep¬ 
tions are places where the Children of the Kim have failed to 
establish a reding family. This suggests that the ideas were port 
of the archaic ei vibration. and have been Is mu Jed on in mem or 
less distorted farm to its successors 

Tin- definite association between the funking of utr me inia*** 
and the Ideas of creation and production of children goes far to 
support this conclusion. Far the idrr* of emit!an from stone 
images scetTis to be ■■onnected ^►graphically with tlir matdhg of 
stone image-. It is fuel with in (V;ntmi Celebes, where tlir pr/ipfc 
of the a rein Lie civilization have left stone images behind them : 
it ls absent in Australia. where no stone images are reported ; 
it i*i connected wiiJi it mu: images In Polynesia, niv ig wen by the 
OKSodiUioitx of Tiki ; m Mexico the making of stone images Juts 
an accompany!ngmntion myth i T he Natehez of Louisiana, who, to 
the best of iny knowledge. had no ‘dotit images, made their creator 
use clay : and the Plains Indians, who luivc no images at alt for 
the most part have no such creation invLin The idea of creation 
from stone images, and of the animation of stone images, is 
natural from the point of view of the people of the archaic milted 
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lion* In EgypLinn ritual the Animation of portrait * toting was 
regarded ojs i± ddinitc act of erratum. Images could a|so foe 
animated by the Dravidian pen pits of India/ So when people 
among whom the Children of the Sun Fettled have tales of the 
emit ion of men by sky-hein^ it to legitimate to equate such nets 
to liie ritual animation of portrait sbitura by iht people of tile 
archaic civilization. The study of culture sequences therefore 
f! wwt? that people, who presumably have been mtlucnccd bv the 
arehfik clvijkatioii, derive their origins fmm creative nets so 
similar to the ritual practice of the people the archaic civiliza- 
tkm, as to make it possible Lo ebitn with confidence that such 
m-ative acts have a foundation in fact, and not in childish furtfy. 
Thk power of animation of statues probably constitutes one 
important reason why sky-gods have not entirely been forgotten 
when their uclua] descend an Is disappeared : they enter Into the 
lives of all men in that they give them their life, and thus sdf- 
int crest would prompt mortals to remember them. 

The acceptance of thto interpretation of the evidence in valves 
an assumption that at first sight would appear to be unwarrant¬ 
able, but which is permissible on the basis of results already 
arrived at j tilat the sky-bdngs of the Tomdjti aud others can be 
equated to the rulers, say, of ancient Egypt—that they are lid rig* 
of the same order. It has already been shown that the first kings 
of whom anything is known in Ihq region were looked upon as 
iueamate gods h and that subsequent ages produced nothing like 
them. On the contniTy* as was shown m t'lmpler XII, the later 
rilling groujvs were d*fcidcdly less divine than the Children of llie 
Him, St*, when mention fa made K in tradition, of ages when gods 
ws]fccd the earth, it is within the bounds of probability that these 
gods were actual men, and that the aty-gods of mythology are 
their reflections in the sky. The making of stone images by gods 
may well mean their making by men, and the geographical dis¬ 
tribution Of (-tone images supports this contention, It is wdl to 
remember that tills discussion rests on the basis of the distribution 
of certain material object* whose existence cannot be gainsaid, 
*uch as stone images. It cannot, therefore, be claimed that the 
ideasv put forth above are due to fancy, when material evidence 
b to hand to substantiate them. The creation of children by a 
pottrr, or some other craft-god, recalls the doctrine of tlicogamy, 
in which the sun god becomes the husband of a mortal woman, 
and raise* the question of the connexion between the two sets of 
ideas. In bo Lb cases it certainly h true that men m made by 
gods, hut the creative act is different in nature. In a throgamous 
union, the god is the actual father of the child, who to one of the 
Children of the Sun. In the other case the god to not the father 
of each child, he simply makes embryos. Thus the two cases are 
different, and no apparent connexion exists between them. 


CHAPTER XV 

THE GREAT MOTHER AND HUMAN SACRIFICE 


T HE prteedintf simpler* have shown that rcktiotkship* 
c&n be c&Libliilied between th t social, polities] and 
vconomk organizations* and the relt pious system of a 
people- for example, cults of gods tire m the hands of hereditary 
priests claiming desist from thorn, and connected with the sky- 
world, Anolher rda lion* hip Ls that existing bet ween the be¬ 
haviour of a community and its gods: sun-gods have l>cen replaced 
by war-gods, and the communities have tost their Children of the 
Sun and become mm*- warlike. These rrsults only touch the 
fringe of the matter, Iil this, and Fidlovring chapters, an attempt 
will be made to sketch another fundamental relationship tsetween 
religious systems and the rest of the life of a community. It will 
be argued tlmt the agriculture of the people of the rtrcliaic civilisa¬ 
tion wab accompanied by human sacrifice, and that, a^£ociat«J 
with this practice of offering victims, was the Great Mother 
goddess, the earlier I deity known to mum In the next three 
chapters further discussions will be devoted to the Great Mother* 
and in the chapter on lhe Dual Orgaafantion ltic whole of the 
argument dealing with the sky-wwld, the Children of the Sun, 
and the Great Mothjir will be combined in on examination of the 
social and political organization of I he archaic civilization, in 
which it will be urged Lhat the most complete parallelism exists 
between religious and other institutions. 

In the earlier paleolithic age of Europe no ttsccf have* r* yet, 
been discovered uf magical or religioui ideas. The Inter* or Upper 
Paleolithic Age* of Western Europe, Egypt am] rise where reveals 
a culture of a much more developed nature. These people used 
coburin g matcriids both fur their paintings and for sclf-udoim 
mcnL and it is probable that they tattooed themselves. They 
used shells and jicrforatcd aminnk teeth for ornaments, and put 
them with their dead in their graves. They made necklaces of 
amlier, jet* crystal*, fossils, and min crab. They usually interned 
their dead in a crouched position* Their art eon be divided into 
two phases : in the earber they sculptured in the round, lUnl 
rarely executed those carving* on ivory, bone or wood objects 
which ore so abundant in the second phase -. 1 These carving have 
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u grout interest* for l hose of Ibt- cnriy ptmso represent women, 
usually with iH±mgnHn«y physical cmracteristics. 

Why uhnuld these people moke feminine statuettes of such 
uTotcsqut form ? They were mil alone in this. For, in the 
civilization that followed, that tmned “Neolithic” in Europe, 
characterized in its later stores by the boHding of mcgulitliie 
monuments, anil tin: use of stone implements of the type nlreodv 
<li yti«ed . constant use is made of similar figures, mole Ilgurea 
hi iti|* practicohy Jinn-existcut. The fate II. Ittclirtetle said that, 
rdang wit is the building of megaliths, “ there iwnetmted info G«ut 
hr image of a primitive deity - . . u female idol." lit d ( iim, 
lhat the imagts, wherever found, are so similar that they conform 
to one type, and tie says Llmt tlwy net as the guardians s»r the 
totob. This form of if lot was found also in the Aegean in these 
times, and certainty wan the deity «f the neoUthie age. 1 Tliis 
agrees with the contention of Elliot Smitli, who claims that tile 
images of the l"oner FaLmliihte Age an? I hose of the first deity, 
th( Mother Goddess. He postulates the gradual dc whip merit 
in rm-histurie lime* of “the conception of a creator, the giver 
of life, hciiltiL, tin J yt)o<l 3 ueL ThK G rrat Mother h t iirst with 
only .vaguely defined traits, was prolwhlv tlie find deity tliat the 
wit of man devised to console him with her watchful can- over 
hLs wdfnrv in Lhi> life, and to give him assurance as to Ins fufo in 
Ike future," * There seems to he little doubt that. so far as 
Europe itself is roivetrtied. the Great Mother was the first deity, 
t or, in the region whence the culture of Uie neolithic age U suiv 
{Kised to have |h-!l tnired into Europe, the Aegean, the cults ijf 
mother goddesses held! Sway for thousand* nf years. This makes 
tt rresonnljlc Lo surmkt in Egypt the cult that was predominant 
m thi for past wns that of the Great Mother. Owing tu the early 
development of th< ; kingship in Egypt it is not possible to speuk 
witli any documentary knowledge of Gils matter; we must rely 
on inference anil cm indirect evidence. Fortunately, Sumerian 
records contain much in formnlion on this point. 

rhe Gwnt Mother is the earliest Sumerian deity. “Through¬ 
out their history, from the mend ancient jieriud to the very end 
of their existence as a rate, the mm lamed goddess is a dominating 
figure, the persistent and tmehungiug itillticnoe in the vast, and 
complex pantheon." * nip Mother Goddess docs not stand nlorio 
in Sumer, This rivilizatiau was prolmhly founded upon irrigation, 
for evidence is tucking of u prt-irrigating imputation, and, as in 
Egj-pt, documentation only exists from period* after the intro¬ 
duction of irrigation, This is an important point \ for, lilthnugh 
the Great Mot tar appurvi illy stand* nlune in the Ancient Rust and 
Western Bote pc, in Ihc earlii^l lexts she is provided inter with o 
Jon, who, in the case of the Sumerians, is her lover Tiunmuz- 
Lmigdon says llmt “ the worship (l f the Mother Goddess and her 
»on evidently forms the earliest dement in human religion," and 
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this worship wus vitally connected with irrigation, * The Great 
Mother and her son-lover weft insepunibly connected m the minds 
of the early Sumerian pried h ; for the feramlfic titles of the unci cut 
Mother Godded were applied to Lhr youthful god of vef^tutkifL. 1 
Great confusion also existed between Tommuz and the Mother 
Gth I det* in t he Liturgies, 1 Whence cnmc To mraiiz 7 According 
to Mr Lnngdnm he wjia n real king of KrcdHri prehistoric times, 
and identified with the god Abu. 4 This suggests that the Tammuz 
idea was associated with the fort fcinp of Sumer. who acfcufllty 
looked upon themselves as boni of the virgin Great Mother s 
Lita?a yoking Of I sin. wa* “ first-horn son of the ho hr goddess, file 
woman, mother llau. M These early kings were also .associated 
with trrigfitionJ 

Tammnx is compared with Osiris of Egypt. for they hove 
identical function* ! Ijoth are regarded ns real kings ; both ant 
connected with vegetation, water and fertility, But one difTereiiEe 
distinguishes them : Tam mu* is the child of the Great Mother, 
who is unmarried ; on the otl*er hand, Osiris married his sister 
Isis, who is a form of the Great Mother. It must be remembered* 
however, that the king of Egypt was identified, not with Osiris, 
but Horns his son, and that with Horus is nssodated liathur, 
44 the house of Horns, >p Osiris is a dead king, and the Osiris type 
of king of Egypt seems to correspond to the later development in 
Siuncr. Beginning with Dung]. of tfr, the king fiinmcd the 
brother Goddess, and no longer looked upon himself as her ion- 
This transition, whereby the king marrifd the Mother Goddess, 
i* well known in Sumerian literature. It resulted from Turnum* 
beeoniiug the local tiiLciury drity : ns* for example* at Latak. the 
gods of which were Tivnimua and the Mother Goddess, his spouse. 
In the same way Enki gained hk wife Dnugalnunnu. who was a 
development of Nintud, a virgin mother gurfrh*** 1 

Each city of Sumer itnd its own cults. It is commonly 
assumed that these cults sprang up locally, probably spontano- 
ously. Bui the views rd Lungtiun put thr matter in quite another 
light: “ It is nrobnbje that the goth of the mUD£tOU» cities of 
Babylonia and Assyria, whatever may have Ijced their special 
attributes acquired in Inter times* are. at the hegilining, cadi uud 
all f shadows of the young god* They iintl llirir consort* arr 
derived from thh «ue great and primitive cult, and «ct aside fur 
the performance of the more human and joyous side of Ihtfl cult, 
lam not sure bat that this formula applies to every other I oral 
bd and b+dit in the history of ldigicm* T - Be uda* that lhr great 
god* of the ritle* r such as Niiigttsu of Lugesli, Kcrgal of Kudin, 
Marchik of Babylon, are but solar maniffetation* of TnmiiitizA 
In similar manner he postulate* continuity in the Mother God¬ 
desses of Sumer* Babylonia and Awyr, which can all be 
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equalrd to dim? another. According to Mr. LungJun. the curliest 
form of the Great Mother (Wdfss in Sumer was connected with 
Lhe vinr, for site Wits called Lady Vine-Stalk. As Ostm-anna, 
“heavenly mother goddess of the vine, 1 " she was identified with 
Nina, queen of waters ; and the two of them were goddesses of 
canals irrigation. sheep, cuttle, sacred song, incantation, 
they were ftls.ii identified with Is ha mi. the sourp ton-goddess. 
The vmo-goddes& is also the Western Mother Goddes* and the 
Grain Goddess. N manna is identified with limini, both luting 
the mother-earth. Inntni, " heavenly lady. 1 ' was first a snake 
goddt** : she is ruler of the sky and of the underworld. and she is 
identified with Autu, tlir goddess of war.' Thus niulrj hr re- 
counted n bewihflSng fist uf goddesses, all derived ultinmtelv 
from the original Great Mother, As Mr, iauigdon says: ** A 
<:tmsiiivn,M<- portion of the pantheon was derived by utttiiii> a 
new name into a separate deity,* 1 * For in statue. Lshtar, n great 
Mother Goddess of the early unmarried type, was superseded in 
nuui)' of her functions by the pwsonjflcBtiona of these functions. 1 
Similarly limini. ” laving cast off many concrete qualities which 
were personified into female consorts of local ■'ikIs, »hr retains for 
herself the commanding position of a detached ijcitv mother of 
humanily. defender of her people/' * 

Thr Great Mother was, in later times certainly, the incarnation 
of the principle of fertility, and. bs Mich, slic collected round 
herself all sorts ol qualities a^ciutcii with the welfare of mankind. 
In the course of her history she become associated with a multilude 
oi qiNJilit - and objects, plants and animals, the enumeration of 
which would take some time, and would involve much discussion. 
Some of these associations will be discussed in this book, but the 
complete exam inn firm into the history of the Great Modi or lias 
yet to he undertaken. At the beginning of her documentary 
history she is iulimutely bound up with hrr son, so intimately 
that it is said that ** we cannot always be sum whether we have 
to do with a goddess nr her son ' f Liter in her history, she turns 
into a ntafriiJ goddess, the wife of the dominant god, or even 
becomes bis daughter: but. even to lute times, she retains her 
position as the mother of mankind. Tliis is shown in the case of 
Ashurtmmpal, king of Assyria : 

“A Uttle unr art thou, f) vUliurliantpuL whom J confided to 
the goddess, queen of Nineveh. 

“Weak wnst thou, AshurhunipuL when 1 satiated thee on Hie 
lap of the quri'ii of Nineveh. 

“ Of the four teats which were put to thy month, two thou didst 
suck, and with two thou didst cover thy face/’ a 

Subsequent to the early period, when the king was identified 
with the son of the Great Mother, came another, in which lhe 
goddess took a loss important place in the pantheon. She even 
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v&ttir. to be changed into n god, a fact that has been emphasized 
by 1 tart mi, II l says tliut the oh I mother godded of South 
Afabh, tluc home of so many Mother Ck*Jdr5scs p become dumped, 
why, we know not, into a goth He Kays : " Wr art- safe + , # in 
assuming that the ba'al (= Lore!) Aihtar is later than the + umm 
Allttur and was developed nut of her/* Tills god was locnlized 
in m^>u^ places and developed certain variant qualities like bail 
Virgin Marys. "It frequently hap] tens in such cases Hint some 
favourite epithet of the deity is used so constantly to designate 
bird that it finally displaces his original name: t hus Tammuz (or 
whatever the primitive mime w&&) became A don, ai did Yahwe In 
Israel, . . , It ljh possible to show how st% p end divine names 
in Arabia originated in this way. At 'Amnun the epithet 
Unuupphu, Mite divine protector,' very nearly displaced the 
older name of Athtar. In thirty Inscriptions Ilinaqqahu lia* 
displaced the nuinc AltUar except in two installers, and In the 
former of these the meaning of the inscription equated Ilmaqquhu 
with Athtat. LLriuup|iihu fa t mouover, throughout I his group of 
inscription];, a protector of children and u give? of fertility— 
functions not only peifofmed by Atlitar elsewhere - * but also 
performed by At hi. nr in this very town." At times tins person i- 
ticfiiiou of an epithet went so far that Athtnr and Emaqqahu were 
put aide by side && sejawate dcitiea, 44 From tlih phenomenon 
it is safe to infer that if other South Arabian, or indeed Semitic, 
gods appear, whose names are epithets, und whose characteristics 
and funetiom are dearly those of Athtar, Hint they are offshoots 
ftom liifit and may have arisen in a similar manner.^ 1 Burton 
is of the opinion that both Tammui and SkfUnash were originally 
Mother CoddcSftcs : for Shamir witt a sun-goddess in Arabia and 
Sbtmasli a god elsewhere. 8 

I do not propose to pmh this argument too far. It does, 
however, appear certain, from the arguments of Barton, that 
many of the old Semitic g™fs of Arabia and Babylon were origin¬ 
ally god desses, He shows also that tile goddesses thrmsidvei, 
as well as the gods derived from them* showed much ptkwm of 
expansion and of splitting off into other forms, as the result of the 
personification nf epithets of the original deity. 

The bearing of this disotussinii upon the problem of the origins 
of Babylon is important* That country vlus conquered by 
Semites* In the early stages of Sumerian history the mother 
goddess was prom incut, Hidi came pcoplr with gods wlu>, 
according to Bartom had developed out of goddesses- By the 
tim e the Babylonian hegemony was established the original 
imranrricd mother goddesses had become the married type, and 
thus lost much of their prestige. 

The next chaplcr will show why this transformation took place 
in the sex of ddtics ; it was but part of a radical transformation 
in all departments of social life which occurred thrcmgliout the 
1 B+rtau lit 1 fst# H 
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wliole region and was not confined to Sumer and Babylonia. 

Before discussing any further problem* of early Sumerian tmd 
Semitit; rleihe*, it wilt be well to lum to Egypt to see wlutl i> the 
rdatiomhif) lu-twecn goddesses and gods, 

Ttic great mother goddess in Egypt wih directly concerned 
with the nursing and upbringing of the young members <>f thr 
TOVftl family. nn d wm supposed to suckle the royal children. 
As nn example, thr inscription* minting to the birth of Queen 
HaidicpMit of the Eighteenth Dynasty rnntain a scene re n re¬ 
futing I he nursing of the intuit.' “On it couch « the left *iU 
Qiikii Ahmose, supported by n goddess. and before her the chiJd 
and its, ka are nursed by two oow-hcmlrd I hit hors. Below tin: 
nmi‘h «ro twn Hatlior OOWMUicklj ng the child and its kii- On the 
right nrr thr La's twelve In windier, which have already been 
suckled and are being passed on to the mill an obscure 

rlivirnty drity named Hckn, wlio present them'to three enthroned 
divinitifs. 1 Not only was the royal child suckled hy goddesses, 
but the queen herself -say* “ I am thy mother Hat Hot (or Isis, nr 
Aiioukit}, I give thee the panegyrics of accession together with 
U!V gond milk, so that they may cuter thv limbs with life and 
strength. * 

The, jin Is of Egypt being equated to their kings, it is lift turn! 
to find that they too were l»m of goddesses. When the dead 
king r;riche- thr sky. in the iVromid Age, he U supposed to hove 
u mystic relationship with the mother goddess. " King Teti 
is the Eye of Ue. that passe* the night, h nuuwed and liuru every 
«»>’..■ • - ( Bis QOtkr the- sky lean him living every day like 
!f‘ * , T! 1 ' J 4 * 11 ? ^ said? in Uie tVrcmiicl Texts," to be the 

sou of Re, Iwru of the sky-goddess,” and suckled by the skv- 
goducsscs.* - «■ -v 

The great goddesses of Egypt were, according to the priestesses 
of ITathor, in hrr great temple at De tide rah. but “ forms and 
attrillutes of Hathor worshipped under different names, so that 
j, , all prayers to them were in reality addressed to Hathor.’* 1 
The claim Hint all the goddesses were hut forms of lfctthor can lie 
substantiated hy an examination of the equations that take place, 
as in Sumer. Fur example. Hut hnr is equated to Mut, bt>th of 
them bring the Eye of Itr, and represented bv the vulture' 
Mut, or Hathor, again, is identical wfttSckli*t the lionet, Tcfuiit, 
***** Bast, nil of whom are solar goddesses. At Fliilie, Iris- 
Ha 1 ^* personified nil the gmhW> in one i “ Kindly is she as 
Bast, terrible is sin- m Sekhet." f Xcith. the goddess of Sais, is 
associated then; with Osiris and Hums, and thus is identified with 
his, am) therefore with Hathor; she- is the goddess of war and 
the mother of tin gods.* Mut, tin- celestial mother, in identified 
With Hathor. and gave water to the souk of the dead out of a 
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wnBrnor# tree . 1 Many other egtnmpfo* could k- quoted to show 
tlmt nil the toother goddesses of Egypt can be derived from otic 
original form- For the purpose of simplicity it is possible to 
take Hitbor as ihe type, for she was associated so closely with 
Horns, the prototype of Egyptian kings. Her name rntma 
u House of Homs/" TJnrus* according lo Elliot South, adopted 
tnany of the attributes of Hnthor, so that it is not easy to dis- 
LSiigiikh Jus original qualities* * 

It is pos&ibk to adduce evidence to show that the mother 
goddess was ofiatoally a prominent deity in Egypt, The difficulty 
in the way of this task lies in the fact that the texts from which 
so much (knowledge of Egyptian origins is derived; the Pyramid 
Texts, arc relatively late, and arc devoted to idem mainly centred 
round a mate god, the sun-god Re, of liehoiioUs. But one line 
of evidence joints to the mother goddess ns a very Important 
deity. The curliest form of mynl tomb in Egypt was (he niustahii. 
Thiii was a development of the pie-dynnitfe grave, originally 
scooped out of the sand* thut* in lime* became an Lindt rszruuinJ 
house, with sets of moms for the use of the deceased, and with n 
•npOTtruCtttlv of brick* with doping sides* Hus ultimately gave 
rise to the pyramid* winch, in its initial: form, was made of brick 
like I he mastaba. the use of stone not appearing till thr Third 
Dynasty, The ruling family hnd f at first, the monopoly of the 
Pyramids anil the texts found in these structures were purely 
soiar in their theology. But the nobles continued to make 
mastaba tombs* and the deity usually found ou the walls of theta 
nutstabos is Hathur. 1 Although so prominent in the mastabus. 
Hntbor dtxr* not appear in the Pyramids except m n secondary 
manifesto 1km of the sun-god. The pttKCAs uf thought therefore* 
in ancient Egypt, hod gone through the same jikn a* that in 
Smnef * the original mother goddess had been pushed into the 
Ijflckgrtrond. In the Fourt h Dynasty the wive* of fond magnate 
regularly acted as priestesses of Hnthor. It m therefore possible, 
if nut probable, that the later dcvdnpmcntfl of Egyptian ne%fon 
have masked an curlier stage when llnrhor was [ire-domenant. 

This dhemaumi uaggwfbv that I he religious systems of Egypt* 
Arabia and Uabyloniji have port'd through the tame phased 
The great mother seems to In- all alone in the days Lie fore the 
discovery' of irrigation, Liiter *lie U accompanied by a son, who 
h her lover, Tliis son in personified on the earth by the 
kiuiPS of these States : and the king, the god and the mother 
goddess arc primarily ufisodated with irrigation* fertility, 
vegetation and similar thing*. The next phase of development 
is that in which the male element begin* to assert itself, and the 
mother woddeas is gradually pushed into the tmckgroiuid* and 
relegated to the position of wife of the chief god, wlio was formerly 
her son. This piwc** of iuh*tdiitton Jm* been accompanied by 
u progressive expansion In which cpLiluta of the ddtiv* become 
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separate deities. With the foundation of new dtles the trod and 
J^oddesjb are ttiAspk&led into new soil, and ftt once begin th™ 
uwn course of development. Thb pnurr^ of expansion fc> of 
course, pmlldtd by that of the actual dynastic that claim 
relationship to the gods, and, as far back as it ie possible to go, 
evidence exist* of the strict relationship of tings to gods. 
Since new deities are continually being given o-ff in historical 
times, it h probable that this proctfA must he projected into the 
past. *o that all the dynasties nf Egypt and llnbyIonia may have 
sprung from one original group* 

Having 1 litis defined the gtruml trend of development m the 
Andclit En$t, H is now possible to pass on to the problem of this 
chapter, the practice of human sacriilcc. li seem* probable tlmt 
in undent Egypt. us m Sumer* the king was himself originally 
killed a* h tiiicriliee for the vegetation. Osiris, according to some 
accounts, met liii* death in the Nik flood-water. 1 This agrees 
with wltuL is known of Sumer, where the Turn mu? rite£ are but 
the memory of the times when the king was actually drowned ; 

Not the divine son perishrd in the waves, but a human being 
who wslain represented at Wrsi tbb tragedy of birth and death/ 11 
Tins ritual was connected with agriculture hIioyc everything rise ; 
It was part of a ceremony to ensure the proper supply "of food* nnd 
the king evident hr, in Egypt and Sumer, was the victim. This 
phase, ill which the king wu killed, did not lost: few truces of d 
vxbt m Egypt. The EgyptiaiiS* however, Imd the remarkable story 
M ( the Destruction of Mankind, In which Hnthor, as Sekhct the 
bbneii*. destroy a human beings in order to procure for lie, the 
Min-god, blood tlmt would serve as an elixir of life* This *tery U t 
lo my mind at least* extremely obscure; and at present iL secitu 
hardly foible to guess at its meaning. It is evident that, in the 
^tory, the king is not killed, but one of his subjects is sacrificed 
Instead. A late tradition existed in Egypt to the effect tlmt 
formerly a virgin was sacrificed in order that the irrigation might 
be prosperous* 

It is noteworthy that the change in the mode nf human sacrifice 
may be connected with the solar theology of JIclinpoHitp for the 
tale of Destruction of Mankind, w hich contains the find signed the 
substitution sacri lice, is connected with Rc.* In tbb connexion 
the mother goddess k cruel and destructive, This is in harmony 
with the Sumerian evidence j for only* in that country* when the 
sky-wo rid came into question, did the mother goddess develop 
martial and bloodthirsty qualities s Ll As soon as the queen of 
heaven becomes associated with the light that streams from the 
heavenly bodies, the MMt r moan, star*, she develops warlike 
qualities." * Indeed thore wna “a close connexion between the 
astral and martial types '* ;* the warlike Ishtar was represented 
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by I be star Steins and the lion, kr and she become, in fact, especially 
in Assyria the principal genius of buttle/" 1 

The evidence therefore suggests that human sacrifice was 
especially associated with the great mother goddess, and with 
the sun-god t and that the earlier phuae was that in which the king 
himself was the victim. The form of human sacrijier which rs 
nmt vvkk“5pretii! aver Lhe earth is tliat in which u captive; or 
some other victim, h offered in connexion with the state-cult, 
and not the king himself; and il is this form of human K&cririce 
tlmt seem* first in the Ancient East to lutve been connected with 
the sun-cult 

The mother goddess is important in India. Hath the Vedic 
and Uie Dm vidian religious systems TecogniiC male and female 
ddtics; but with this difference, tlmt in the Veda* the goddesses 
are negligible, white throughout Dm vidian religion, and in the 
Hindu period, they are of great importance/ The warship of 
mother goddesses lias always flourished where Dm vidian dvuiert' 
tion held its ground/ and this promineitee ext*!* as far Iwiek m 
literary sources go. The Hindu sects that resulted from Mac posf. - 
Buddhist revival of Rrahjuimsrn are permeated with the worship 
of mother godde&W*: almost every village in South India has its 
shxmc for the goddess, the guardian spirit of the village* >. it anted 
outside the village Ln a sacred grove. Many of those goddesses 
bear names that show them obviously to be of the nature of the 
derivative mother goddess of Egypt and Sumer, such as li thr 
mother who wear# the circular crescent/ 1 * A the jfviirj-hkc matter/? 
" the golden mother/" " the beautiful t|iiccii mother/ 1 1 Modern 
Hinduism includes a series of cults associated with certain nspcttw 
of the mother goddesses, Each god hm tufrociaterl with him a 
goddess called lus Shaktt, or creative force. 11 Thr ajUu* of the 
C-aktis, ni> it h formulated m certain Upamihiuk, in several 
Purnnus, ami wpmnJJy in thr Tnirtnu, mu*( not W confounded 
with the customary homage rendered by all *cct% In the wire* of 
the gods. It forms a religion by itself. 11ml of Uia i Inlet a?. winch 
again is subdivided into sevietnl branches, having their special 
system of doctrine and forma of mi tint ion, and in the heart of 
which there arose a quite distinctive mythology. At the summit 
*nir| source of all liehtgs is MidiinJevi, In whose character the idea 
of the Mnyii wul that of the Pmlcriti are hh-nded. Ik-low her in 
rank arc arrayed her t-rnuimtioiis, the tuktis of Vishnu, of 
Drnhimi. of Sknndlto-, etc,, n tc. (an order which is naturally altered 
m favour of Lakstimi or of Rahim hi the ism nil number nf'writing* 
belonging to the Tftntnis which Vishnuism has produced), and o 
whole complex hierarchy* highly complex, and a* variable us 
eompkx r of female powers, iuch as Lhc Miduniui 1 : da. * the Great 
Mother/ personifications of the productive- and nourishing powers 
of nature; the Yogini^ the soivcim^* whose interference is 
tdwayrs violent and capricious : thr Xnyiknti, the Dubinin, the 
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t'nkini^i, nnd ninny otltcr classes besides, without consistently 
defined [niwcrt, but almost nil midigiuint, and wb»*r favour is 
secured only M the ex]k>ii^e of the most revolt ing observances. 
All this m combination with the male divinities gut** to form the 
nuMt outrajiciiij'i ^asm of divinitu^ which man has ever eon- 
oived / 1 1 

The nDn-Vedic litem Lure of India allows that the fundamental 
unity of the niother goddesses uvais iftdl rrajgniaal in that country'. 
Fot initunce, in thtr Vishnu Pumim, the various forms whirls 
Vishnu iitoiuu > \\ hen he comes to the earth ara accompanied by 
changes in his contort Lukshmi : 11 iter first birth was us the 
dnlighterol Ifiirigti hv Khyati : it writ; at n subsequent period that 
the was produced from the sea* nt the churning of the ocean by 
the dononii and the gods, to obtain ambrosia. For in like manner 
us the lord of the world, the god uf £od* h .furtnrddrmu (Vishnu)* 
descends among mankind (in various shapes), so dot.-* his cored- 
jiitrix Sri Lakhhmi). Thus when linn was 1mm lls a dwarf, the 
ton uf Aditi, Lukfrhiui appeared from u lafcu.ii: whm he was bom 
wy llAimu of the race of iJhrigtip she was Dhamni: 1 a rn lie was. 

ItughEivn* she wils Situ ; and whim he 1 was Krishna* she became 
Hukmini. In the other descent* of Vishnu, die is hiysi^vociatc/' 3 
In the Tiiiitraji the yreal n.i-Uier is nxxign^rd as havhkg .-ill voti* 
of forms* In one Tnntm Siva speaks Lhcs to Ids consort s lh Thou 
art the only Prakrit i of tile Supreme Sold Brahman, and hast 
sprung from the wluilc universe—Q Shiva—its Mother. O 
gracious One* whatever there h in this world* of things which have 
a ad are without motion* from Mahal to an atom* owes its origin 
to, and is dependent on. Thee. Thou art the Original of all the 
mujiifr^tatioii?; Thun art the birthplace of even Us; Thou 
knowest l he whole world, yet none know Thee. 

11 Thou art Kali* Tarim* Darga. Sliodashi, Bhuvaneshvari* 
Dhmnnvali. Thou art Bngalu, iSktumu, and Chhinnamastakii. 
Thou art Anna-pamia, Vugdevu KamuhUyu Tliou art the 
image nr Embodiment of ail the Skakrts and of all tlie Devon, 
Thou are both Subtle and Gross* Manifested and Veiled* Formless 
yet With form, Who i^nn understand Thee? ! ' 3 

The DraYtdtms put, their mother goddesses in the forefront of 
their religious systems* and even in village shrines the goddesses 
are id I-important. This makes it evident that these mother 
goddess play n iwrt in the Life of these people that h lucking 
among the Aryans, In the Vedas the solar deities, ihc Adilyas, 
are the son* of Aditi, ft goddess <>f in ih finite attribute^ of whom 
little is said. The Adilyns and their mother Aditi recall lhe 
Egyptians ami .Sumerian god* with their mother goddesses. Their 
hupem-ssiun by Indm suggest* that the? .Aryans linve panned 
from a singe similar to that or the Dravidiatm, a coudnbiou that 
hns. rd ready been drawn from other evidence. I hiring the process 
the practice of human aamike w&s also abandoned. 
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Tht Vcdkf ind Dmrklkn religions are aliarply contrasted i +4 Both 
the Vedic ami Lht Dravidian religions acknowledged deities of 
both sexrs; hut in the former the masculine members of the 

E mtheon chieflv engrossed the worshipper's tegrml, whale in tlsc 
tter the portion w reversed, Vedie religion* though it it* 
darker side—occasional human frueriJlcc, frequent cfueJ slaughter 
of animals* out hurst# of filthy obscenity, niul a nifl#s of vulgar 
soperptitioEis and crude magic rites enwrapping almost every 
function of life—was never! lit 1 It sa in its official aspect a fairly 
bright and respectable system ; Dmvidion religion was dark anil 
repulsive, obscene and bloody. The worship of the mother 
goddess with hitman sacrifice, of the emblems of geiicmLimi with 
wholesale prostitution, has always fiouljfhcd where Drevidinn 
religion held its imaiad/ 1 1 

This contrast revj-ab two charaetcriatk^ of Dm vidian religion ; 
the CQfmt'XLnEL of the mother goddess with fertility and with 
human sacrifice * 1 it h strange that the grout tnoLlier of til things, 
the source of a]] lifr\ situ id id also be destructive^ Vet such i* the 
case. The wife of Shi v* is Umo, u ihe gnchHrt,” wtu> h as a mother 
goddess, ha# many form^ Devi, “th* gucUcss 11 ; Parvati* - the 
daughter of the mountains ” ; Durgu, 41 the imccesdble Pl ; Gmiri, 
“ the bright one " ; Sati T * fc the devoted wife M ; BhnWvi, 4 ‘ the 
Iciror-inspiring " ; Kalb tile black one "; IQtralti, 14 the horrible 
one." 3 Sht is thia# ht-ncficcnt and terrible. Her cults are dual i 
they arc divided into black ami white* benevolent and crmcl 
41 ami they constitute in this way two series of manifestations 
of the infinite energy, as it were two series of supreme goddesses* 
one series presiding more specially over the creative energies of 
lift* the other representing rather those of destruction, To both 
a twofold callus is addressed: the confi^sed public coitus * . .* 
or 1 eidtus of the right hand/ wliieli, ixeept in one particular* 
namely insistence upon aiumnl sacrifice in honour of l)urga h Kofi 
and other terrible forms of the gtea^ god dm*, oWrves essentially 
the general usages of Hinduism; ami the 1 cuJLfcus of the left 
hand/ the observances of which liave always Iseen kepi more or 
less secret, Iricnutalions, imprceations p imigie anti common 
sorcery play a prominent pur! in this \a%U und many of these 
strange ccrenicmirs have no oilier object Uum the acquisition of 
tb< different sidiihi, or supernatural powers. These ur< practices 
<>l very aimieut dote in India. jiiitt they iin deeply rooted in the 
Vciln, uud a jqH'L'inl *y*tan of philosophy. the Yoga, t» devoted 
to the explanation of them ; but ao where have they found a toil 
Mi o menial ns in t'ivnism and the cult us of the Caktis. Xait her 
**■ then* room to doubt that the blood of human victims not 
unfrequently flowed on l he altars orthere gloomy goddesses, bdbt? 
the hum hie imago, of [Jurgii, Kali, t'untUka hi id CaiiiLtuda," 1 
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The human sacrifices held ill connexion with the mother 
goddesses of India are usually sigri cultural . 1 The Mtinda® And 
Onions of aiident times practised human sacrifice, mul even to 
this day &tUJ do so ip secret" This seeing to he a degenerate form 
of the original praetice T for Lite ceremony is on account of wc 
evrl spirit that lias to be appeased. The Mamins have a 
varied lustoiy behind them, :md this fumt of sacrifice may well 
be u survival of Hit: earlier mode. The iioiid* practised human 
sacrifice, especially Lo Kidl DanUsluvari, the tutrlary deity uf 
the rajas of Bostic , 4 The human sacrifice of the Dtskbi is con¬ 
nected with the gadders Anna kuuri, or MahndEuiiu. L " She 
cap give good crops and make ji man rich. 1 ' Sir E. B. Tylor well 
espreseti the nature of the human ^acrificr of the Klvond^ one 
of die Dm vidian tribes. He says: “Of ad the religion^ of the 
world, perluips that of the Khands of Khi**a gives the earth* 
goddess tier moist mntifkitblc place and function. Boom Prutsu 
or HeLlii IViiiul the light-g^d or sun-god, created Tari Ponnu the 
earth-goddess for his consort, and from them are bom the other 
great gods. But strife am**; between the mighty parents, and it 
became the wife** work to thwart the good creation of her husband* 
and Lo cause ell physical and moral ill. Thus to the sun- worship¬ 
ping sect she stands abhorred on the bad eminence of the Evil deity. 
But her own sect, the i-a rth-wors hipping sect, seem lo hold idea* 
of her nature which are more primitive and genuine. The 
functions which they ascribe to her, and the rites with which they 
propitiate her* display her els the Larib^iiothcr. ruined by an 
intensely Agricultural race at an extreme height of divinity. It 
was she who with drops of her blood made the soft muddy ground 
harden into firm earth ; thus men learnt to offer human victims 
and the whole earth became firm ; the pasture* and ploughed 
Reids came into u&c* and tiler? were cattle and sheep and poultry 
Ibr mini's service ; hunting began and l heft were iron and plough- 
share* and hEirrowv mid axes. and the juice of the palm tree ; and 
Iftvc arv^e between thr ions and daughter* of the people, making 
new households, anil society with its relations of father and 
mother* anti wife and child, and the bonds between ruler and 
subject. It was the Ktaond earth-goddess who was prop it anted 
with those hideous sacrifices, t he suppression of w hich U matter of 
recent Indian history," * The Gonds* Klionds, Monday Oraons, 
who ore especially prominent in India as prac tiring liuomti sucrifii^, 
are tribes whose culture shows clear signs of contact with the 
archaic dvilstation. Thus it ia probable thnL in India, human 
sacrifice goes bock to tlie Archaic civiiimthn. The Tontrik cults 
originated in Ass Am. and several tribes practise human sacrifice, 
among them the Tipporas, Kachans and .hmhk 1 It is import* 
ant to note that some tribes of such its the Nagaa, practise 
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head-hunting. Sincer throe people live in plaeis> fotmeriy occupied 
by a higher civilization, and strict ihdr culture bhow* signs of 
being derived from that of the archaic civilization. it follow* that 
their head hunt nit' practices arts probably derived from h uman 
sacnltce, the heads being used for similar purposes. 

Human sacrifices used to br mode to the cobra, the Napa 
snake. *o closely connected with the great Dm vidian mliag group 
uf the Nagas. This indicates n hue of inquiry which cannot fo 
followed up litre <m sfciim of ^moderations of time and space 
But it nifty br mention. J Mint the mother goddess.-* of Egypt and 
Sumer were especially connected wit], snakes. The tutelary 
gtuldinis of fjuto in Lower Egypt yks Unto, who was connected 
with Uw deadly unrus, the asp. which adorned the diadem of 
the king, anti served as his protector. The tutelary ^odde^ of 
the other half of Egypt, Nthhbet, was the vultun -goddess 
who also helped to protect the kin?;. In Sumer the serin.il 
aspect of the mother goddess vm* extremely .mportant.1 One 
of the original names of the mother godded must hove been 
"mother-great serpent/" Not only was tile mother goddess 
ultimately associated with the serpent, but so also was hex son 
As is said by Laiigdon, it u sometimes impossible to know whether 
mention is made of the mother goddess or licr sou when serpents 
jure spoken of in the texts.* 

Human sacrifice was not practised by the Aryans 0 f Vedic 
times, hut tracts of it exist. One instance is that of Ihirushn, 
from whose sacrificial body the four cute* were made a Thus 
in the culture-sequence of Aryan aud Dm vidian, human sacrifice 
*» the first period but not to the second. L. India tire 
cults of mot I ii r goddess, Ihe practice nf human sacrifice and the 
craft of agriculture have disappeared among the write™ of the 
It.gAcda. |hey obviously were pastoral, for tbr whole ritunl 

centres round cattle, ;iruf agriculture is liurelv mentioned The 
disappearance of tW cultural ffoment*, bo' intimately ’bound 
together among the lWidiau tribes, raises the IrnpniW’pmbfom 
ol causation. Vi hmh was given up firat -the earth tfoddess tiit 
I in man raenhee nr the agriculture J This question will arise again 
in the nest chapier, when; it will br seen that the disappearance 
of the mother goddess was part of the tremendous social trans¬ 
formation which took place on the break-up of the archaic civil!- 

alKUl, 

The archaic (avih^ifo'! yf Indonesia bring mainly extinct, traces 
aonld baidly lie expected of a relationship between the great 
mother goddess, agriculture and human sacrifice, ( . Vrn jf they 
ever existed- The region has received at least two great civilizing 
influences coming from India, the archaic civilization and the 
Hindu movement, and hoth of these phase* included tJiv three 
imhuTul dements. This complicates the mutter 

Indonesia possesses but few instance* of a mother g«ide*s 
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holding ft phux similar to that ofSurnrf o? India, Hut mother 
goddesses are reported among the Tdatcmboim of Humimssa, 
and in the Sudan district of Central Celebes, two places strongly 
inlhienred by the archaic civilization as is shown by th< custom of 
making mci-Cut tomb#. 1 Lmtlimu-ttt is the great drily of the 
l\mtembuEui of Miiuihas^. the mother and wife id P JVur p thr 
Sun, who came over the sea in n ship bringing food-plants with 
ber, 1 The people of the Sadim region oi Central Celebes tell 
of a Goddess of the Sea. to wham they owe most of thrir culture. 

It has been sren thnt the people of thr archaic eivtli/at iuii took 
with them into Polynesia the food-plants with which they made 
habitable several of the islands. In thrir home in In din they 
prdb&bty knew of nee, hut they did mt take it into the Pacific, 

1 da not know whether tin y brought tire into IniEnni-du : but cer¬ 
tain evidence, especially that collected by Hcct Kruyt, leads to 
the conclusion that I hey were concerned in Indonesia with taro 
cultivation. Bice, therefore, would have t>cefi brought by the 
1 ligubi^-r In an important luontpgTnph cm thr Hl Ri it -Mother/' 
Kniyt liii& collected iiiforniaiioti from edl over the archipelago 
with respect to rioc-cutti ration, The idea is widespread thro ugh* 
nut the archipelago that rict bus a sold of similar rmture to that 
possessed by man. and Cttcmomm have tn he pi rfnrmrd in order 
ikal the crop may foe abundant. The peoples who grow rice 
usually term certain heads of the newly cut rice by the name of 
the 11 ftcr-inothrf ; sometimes they arc colled the Fl rice*unde ” 
or 44 chief/' * In thi* ■■ ricc-tnothcr 11 i* supposed to be concen¬ 
trated the soul of the rice ; lief fund lent is thal of thr maintenance 
ui fibs health, 1 The origin of these ideas and practices associated 
with the rice-moth er must apparently be sought in Inrfim; for, 
m Sumatra Java, Hols and Smith Celebs, places strongly 
permeated with Hindu iiillurnecs, the “ sou] 11 of the rice is rallied 
after Mines derived from that of the great Indian goddess, 5rt< 
another form of Lakshin i* the consort of Vtshnit*, from whose- body 
the rice is supposed to have comr/ 

Both sets of mother goddesses of liuloncBia tire therefore con* 
neeted with agriculture. In this region human sacrifice is also 
connected with the po*t r It is, or whs, found among the Bntta 
of Sumatra ul Kupaiiir In Timor, in West Sutnbu, and among 
the Toradjii of Central Celebes and certain Borneo tribes, The 
Batta. in addition, were crmmb&hs and their culture shows signs 
of Dm vidian * (Unities, which make* it interesting to note that in 
the MoIiftbUarftUi men lion m made of thr llnk^liarutiH, a cannibal 
people, who were included in the Dm vidian group/ The human 
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sacrifice of west Suuiba is dosdy allied to ilmt <if India, for ii is 
coimectcd -with the snakc race. In this part of the island the 
pytlnm is M>metimt^ held to Ik a great ancestor, and human 
ftacriSct* art mode to it. Offering arc made to such make* in 
order that the springs shah be full for the irrigation and Unit the 
agriculture shall prosper. Sbuse, in these instances* agriculture 
is practically uni vena 1)^ carried on by means of irrigating the 
evidence ^uggcshf a dc^e tonnes ion between the siutkis and the 
archaic eh dilution. In a story toU in west Sinuha a man was 
given stimt irrigated fields by a snake, on the understanding that 
he ottettd httirum sacrifices to it every yeaxA The snakes 
involved in such *turie> arc not tixikcd upon dimply as animals,, 
hut as men who con assume a snake farm ; so they comsjKmd to 
the Nogus of India, 

In Central Celebes ir.ulil.muh tcJi of human earn lines on sacred 
rtWN^ 1 The Olo Xgudju of South-eiut Borneo formerly practised 
human sac Hike in eonncxioji with their war fare. Before going; 
on an expedition they broke eggs on Certain sacred vtttnrtt called 
p&ngaiiioliOf tlml were put in position to the ^reonukiniiiitinjL 
of a human sacrifice, On their return the hlood ami heads of 
rtflin enemies were brought to the stone, ami die htjids were 
placed in a hut near by, 3 

Formerly the practice was much more widespread m Indonesia. 
In Borneo, where it £& almost unknown, w there is a number of 
rites of which it is admitted by the people that the slaughter of 
human beings was formerly a central feature; of these. Hie mmi 
important and the tnngt widely spread are the funeral rites of n 
great chief the rites at the building of a new hmuse, end those on 
returning from a successful war expedition* hi all t hese fuwk or 
pigs are substituted now as a rule, but we know of installer* in 
which in recent years human beings were the victims. ** 1 

Tht* asocialjous of the*r sacrifices suggest the mllucnce of the 
archaic civilization ; for it has already been tinted that the 
chiefly class of the Borneo tribes claims kinship with the sky* 
world i and the rites for which human sacrifices are needed arc 
rtaeUy those for which the member* of the initiated priesthood 
arc ncct«aiy, those rites having been derived Bum the skv^ 
world, 4 As for war h it h&s already been claimed Unit Die people 
of ihc archaic eivlJimtiQii introduced the practice. 

The ftiodifirulitui of hitman sacrifice in Bom™ brings into 
promiiiciice the question of the meaning iltd origin of the custom 
of houMiiinting, so widespread in liidoocsiu, Tile evidence 
indicates I hat this custom in derived from that of human sacrifice, 
lor instance, Romeo tribes that formerly practised hum mi 
sacrifice now seek beails ut certain periods* A Stbop legcia) 
shows that litis practice is connected with agriculture. The 
Sebap plain i descent from Tokong, a brother of the supposed 
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ancestor of the Kay an. Kerry ah and other chiefly groups. which 
suggests connexion with the archaic civilisation. Tokong Intro¬ 
duced hrackhunting tn the $ebop o : the udviec of u frog, which 
aimured him thn! hrad-himtmg would bring them prosperity of 
every kind. They took its advice. 11 As the party returned Imnie 
and passed through Uttar fields the padi (rice) grew very rapidly* 
A* they entered the Reids the padi wo* only up to their knees, hut 
before they had parsed through it was full-grown with full cars. 

. * , The words of I he Frog 1 thus come true, and Tokong ami hi* 
descend ants nod people continued to follow the new practice, 
and from them it was learned by others/ 1 Thus the jteoplc of 
Born™ directly ascribe the custom to a foreign course. 

Kayaji beUefo provide striking evidence with regard to the 
relations hip between head-Inn k ling and people of another civilian- 
tiom They hang up heads taken in war in the verandas of their 
houses. These head* art* supposed to lie the abodes, not of the 
ghost* of their owner* in life, but of certain spirits tilled toh + who 
show every hb.lttl of befog the Eraditiona! nrpresentfitlv« uf the 
forerunners of the Kay an. in Central Borneo, the people who left 
behind them curved stone hulls on the banks of r-ettnin rivers. 
Further, the Kay an wotvgod is Toll Rulu* 1 The toh are not 
wholly malevolent. It is held that in snnsr way their presence 
in the house brings prosperity to it r especially in the form of good 
crop* ; Mid *o essential to the welfare of the bonne are the heads 
Ldd to be that, if a. house Juts lost ite heads through lire, and has 
no occasion for wai\ the people will beg a head, or even rt fragment 
of otic, from some friendly house, and will instill it in their own 
with the usual ceremonies.* The headhunting of the Kayun 
is apparently associated with rice-gmwjtig, and Um& with "the 
Hindu ox the archaic civilization* In this ease the great mother, 
if *he ever existed, has left no tracts, except perhaps in the 
connexion Supposed to exist between She fertility of Wfjmen and 
of rice. Among llie Tunxdjn tribes of Central Celebes* head¬ 
hunting is intimately connected with agriculture the posiu^sioii 
of & head being essential for the procuring of a proper crop of 
ricr. The BoflU>e of Lumn in the fcVhilippim-s Bay that the 
Children of the Sisu took the lirst hciul, and thus ascribe the 
custom nf head-huntstap to their influence. 

The evidence 1 from Indonesia, while not conclusive, nerecu in 
associating human sacrifice and mother goddesses with tin: 
archaic rivffixation, and also with the Dravidij±n dvilfratbn of 
India. Human ^icriHee has been modified in the region into 
head-hunting, and h direct nssocintion with agriculture is not 
always apparent. The mother godilesses id m have association* 
with agneulhire. But. hj fur »* can be told, no ^ich direct 
connexion between the mother goddess, agriculture und human 
MLcrifaee c*n be detected in Indonesia as in India ©nd else where* 
This is what would be expected from what is known of the 
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history of culture m Indonesia. The archaic civilization has been 
sn broken up by subsequent incursions that it only survives in 
fragments, that have to be pieced i outlier with reference to 
other groups of data in order that tfcdr former nature may be 
reccignizatsle. 

Human sacrifice occurs in New Guinea, in the form of caimihah 
ism, where it is apparently chicly connected with the influence 
of the jircimic civilization ; fur il in found in Hurtle Ruv h Southern 
Massim und Waguwaga. In the rest of the region studied by 
Prof, Sdignum, the custom is riot recorded. Some of the stone 
circles of British New Guinea arc used as squatting-places i-. 
custom similar to that of the Khasi and elsewhere; mifc others 
were used for cannibal feasts, each chin using its own circle- 1 
Bart hr Hay is further remarkable' in that a ceremony is performed 
there in connexion with I hr mango. 3 

Throughout Melanesia cannibalism and human fcacrifiue still 
persisted during late years. In San Crist oval Mr. Fox couples 
human critics for agriculture with the curliest stratum of food- 
producing culture of Mdaftcda. Hr. Codtingtoa mentions 
human sacrifice as occasionally practised in the Solomon*. ufu-u 
for the dedication of a new canoe, or it chief's dwelUngdiouae. He 
states that cannibalism lifts extended itself in the Solomons during 
the past century, 1 a& in the cuse of I’Juwu* The natives of 
San Crisloval not only eat the bodice of t hose who arc skin in 
buttle* but sell the Eesli* To kill for the purpose of eating human 
liesh, though not unknown, is rarc, and is n thing which marks 
the man who lui;; done it/’ Caimibfdi^ni i* absent from. the 
Banks Mauds and Santa Cmz, hut present m the northern New 
Hebrides. Dr. Coudnglou was told by eyewitnesses Hurt il 
practised in Penteco&t : “ In Leper’s Island they still cat men 
(18&1)/* He reports jiead-huntjng in the Salomons. 1 Of tMi 
practice Rivers says; lfc The primary motive which seems to have 
underbin the practice af head-hunting in Melanesia tiial they 
might net m an offering on such occasions ha the building of a 
mw house or the launching of u new canoe. * . . It i& probable 
that the offering of the head of an cm my on these dcc&mqjui has 
arisen directly out of the practice of human sacrifice, the heat! 
being used m- the representative of the human victim.* + He 
goes on to fitat<? that the practice of hcud*hiixittiig certainly belongs 
to a lute stage of Melanesian history * a This iigrres with the 
evidence in India find Indonesia where hcad-huii Ling is evidently 
a modification of human sacrifice. 

Further south in Melanesia cannibalism and human sacrifice 
llounuh in New CaleddnJLi, a place ruled over by the Children of 
the bun T with mummification, terraced irrigation and other signs 
of close relationship to the archaic civilimtiorL 1 
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Human ^jrrilice and ctumibnlistn une mainly things of the past 
in Polynesia, although in iai^.r time these custom* have hern 
inlroriuPi-il once again from l he west to Fiji nml elar where. In 
the story of the propling of Samoa_.it ja semi tiiat the anOiHnhs 
of the ruling funnily of Mnnu'n. Fi, came from a land where 
human ttttifkrrs ‘Acre rilfrrrd to the sun, tri managed to procure 
the use of substitutes for human beings. and thru depnrted . 1 
Cannibalism is said to have been practised hv the first settlers 
at Mimu'n in Simon.- It was unknown tn later times in the 
group, Htul human sacrifice had largely been aljundoned. In 
places sell led by the Samoans, such as the tiiliicrN, human 
sacrifice is unknown. Human sacrifices in Polynesia were mainly 
assoeioled with the great gods nl Fiji, Tonga, "the Ilcrvey ( j ro u: 
t he Marquesas* the Paumoto-, and Hawaii. ■CuimihniihTn was 
also practised : "Their mythology led them to siippnw! that 
the spiritual part of their sacrifices" is eaten by the spirit of the 
Idol bcfrifr whom it is presented. . . . In some of the islands. 
* mangier 1 was an epithet or the principal deities; nnd it was 
probably in connexion with tbU tiiat the king, who often petaonr 
ated the god, appeared to cat tile human eye.” * 

Cnritiibalism and hum no sacrifice occur in New Zeal ami. 1 
Elfldon Ikst eon i nun is ilsut upon these practices : “ Though 
cannibalism was practised in some isles, yet it was no tmiverbal 
Polynesian custom. In the Society Group, whence L Lc Mauri of 
N. w Zealtuul t-mue, it itss rate, and it horrified sever al Tahitians 
who tailed iat foots vi snels in the Pari lie. How is it that mir 
Maori tins become saich a pronounced cannibal in ihrse islands ? 
No such condition of general eannmalhm -of Ua becoming such a 
common practice—Li known among Polynesians of tlac south' 
eastern area. In order to find Ltic eastern limit of thin custom 
us a common habit we most turn to Fiji, in the Melanesian urea. 
It as fairly dear ihnt : he Maori diii not bring this shocking custom 
in any excessive form with him to New '/cnlnnd. Did he borrow 
if from the Mamivrj * Tradition shows that ihr nlaorigincs were 
of ft tower plane of culture Mian Ihnt on which the \luori stood 
(but af. p. *7), The Maori immigrants look large numbers of 
Muniiwi women, first an gifts, afterwards by force ; such a whole¬ 
sale system of inter*marriage must Lave had mnij effect on the 
culture and customs of the intruding people. „ . . Was cauni- 
hidisTn as a common custom acquired by the Maori V The dreadful 
Maori custom—or. lit least, occasional habit—of fcai pjmu was 
also a Fijian custom—the exhuming and eating of buried human 
bodies," * 

Since Elsdon Best derives thr Marumi from the New Hebrides 
it is probable that they were cannibals nnd handed an the practice 
to the Maori. In lhe case of human sacrifice Eh dun ik^t savs; 
" We are a ware that Ihe practice of human sacrifice was followed 
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the great mother and human sacrifice m 

m Extern Polynesia* and probably the Maori breughlitwilli lum 
to New Zealand, Tlicre is, however, some evidence to show that 
in former times lwo singular example* of this cmtom obtained 
here that we cannot trace to the former hutnc frf the Mopri; these 
were the burial of human being* at the Ikisl'* of the main. forts of 
the ftteKkatk of a pa, or fortified village and also at the hi**^ of 
pusfci supporting a house. There are several allusions to the 
litter custom in Mauri tradition : and. curiodriy enough, there 
i* proof that in many raots mi sue other object—inch as a bird, a 
IjzimL or n stone—was so buried, the human sacrifice taring 
omitted. It would be interesting to know whether or not the 
depositing of a stone, etc., was the more modem ciihlono such 
objects serving a* substitutes for a human aumBce f Or were both 
form* of tlse ceremony practised during the same period ? ThtTc 
ib a certain amount uf evidence to show that such sacrifice* ut the 
completion of a new fart or superior house, and ptfhftpt also of a 
new canoe («* in the Solomons) of the larger type, were practiced 
at one time, but that in later times the) became much less frequent, 
if indeed, they did not entirely cease jn some districts. - - - The 
allusions in tradition to the burial of a human being at the base 
nf a hoi.LNe-post me but few* and I hare is im record, m for a* the 
writer i* aware, of Mich an oceumnee in Late gtmjratkmfl. * - - 
In regard to the burial of human beings at the bases of stockade* 
port!** wc know of no tradition concerning this custom* and no 
old natives questioned on the subject knew any tiling about it. 
We have, however, Mime very direct evidence hi the fact that tlic 
remains of *mch sacrifices have been found in one locality/' 3 This 
evidence from Sc w Zealand suggesis that the tendency is for 
nniin&l sacrifice to be substituted for human wMiifict The Maori 
v I [kirn to have come tain India, where lli- cult of the Great Mother 
and the practice of hum an sacrifice for agriculture were prevalent. 
On their travel* they lost some of these practices, but in New 
Zen land they owe* more to hftvt nunc into contact with the 
ircJuic riviiwtinDp and to have adopkd cannibalism and the 
wider forms of human sacrifice which later they again abandoned. 

I lelinitc tracer oxisi throughout Polynesia of the Great Mother, 
usually colled Hiiiu nr lmi, nr Sinn. 2 Among the Mauri she is Ihe 
cause of itlnr^ and death,* and she tries to obtain Lhe blood uf 
Maui, her son and brother, for magical purposes, 4 

In Polynesia, therefore, human sacrifice tend* to die out* 
especially in ii* more intensive form uf caimib&lkni. As for the 
relationship between the cult nf mother gotidesses, huui&u Eacrilice 
and agriculture, lhe evidence at my disposal is not enough So 
warrant any conclusion. It is possible tx> make some generalisa¬ 
tions on tht mutter t tlsat human sacrifice and ctftnihfdbun have 
tended to die out; that agriculture was formerly at ft muck higher 
level; and that goddesses were formerly much more important. 

* Beat Vt. 440; iv. : P, Saulll v F 2G&, 1 Tregflflr r. 40 «r-fc. 
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statements w gmeralJy true. Hut as to the real rdstioo- 
ship between the cult of mother goddesses human sacrifice and 
agriculture in early duyi it is not pevs^ihle for me to 'peak with 
eonfldi'fircr. Human siicrifEcc is connected agriculture in 
Ssin Crist oval and thus this relationship may original! v have been 
universal. 1/ continuity in Polynesian culture be admitted, then 
it certainly would have held in the past. 

The Austral ini is practise some ceremonial nuitiibuliitti in 
connexion with fighting anti funerals. 1 If coimihalkm be asso¬ 
ciated with the arcliak civilization, this will constitute vet another 
sign of the influence of this civilisation in Australia! Since no 
other of the food-gathering tribes of the region practise human 
sncnfii'e or iftnmiwhsm, it is probable that the Australians learned 
the habits from some food-producer,, and no good reason exists 
for refusing to credit one more cultural dement to the account of 
the people of the archaic civil [ration, 

In North America the cult of the great mother goddess, human 
iacriiiet, cannibalism and agriculture an dements of the archaic 
civilization tlint tend to die out, especially among those tribes 
that have moved out into the plains. That is to say, the highest 
form of civilization of North America is characterized by customs 
<>t the most horrible cruelty, while those far below them in materia] 
culture stand above them in this ri-sjieet. 

In Mexico the mother goddess was important, and. as in Egypt. 
Sumer and India, adopted many forms: she was especially 
associated with the sedentary agriculturists of Mexico, and not 
wbtfo the pastoral peoples iwct ns the Aitcp who tame in inter and 

rdnqucrctt the ctmntry. 3 l^rommcnt: mnonp tlic ^oddessra uvu 
Lcnteall, Ihi' goddertt of rn&jac juid Hie enrth, the Great Mother. 

11 lenti Red with the other important poddtssessueh ns “ the mother 
of the gods, " the snake-woman," “ our grandmother ” ** (hr 
uni versa! mother,” "the Earth." She was the patroness of 
toedieme, doctors and tin- sweat-bath. As in Egypt and Sumer, 
the mother goddess was closely associated with intoxicating 
drink*. They fdfln that Mayaguit was a woman with four 
hundred breasts, nnd that the god 6, on account of her fruit folium 
changed her into the Maguey, which is the vine of that country' 
from which they make wine." * 3 

Human sacrifice was prominent in the ritual of the mother 
goddesses. Tetemowui, nr Toci, the Mexican mother of the gods 
was tlie BOddc^ of mu maize, healing herbs, the patronJs of 
doctors, bath attendants and diviner*, in a wmrifa w in her 
honour the human victim was flayed. In other sacrifices to the 
groat mother the victim was decapitated.* Certain gods, ctpe- 
ciaUy the sungods, had human (ucriflcis in their honour 
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THE GREAT MOTHER AND HUMAN SACRTFICE *3* 

The people of North America- possessed a concept ion similar 
In that found in Indonesia. namely I bat of the com mother, 
round which teotzed their sacrifice In Mexico the religious 
festivals were arranged in sn annual cycle connected with the 
growing of mailt, Tht: feast of the brat-fruits of the maize 
consisted of the decapitation of the codded of the young maize* 
Xilonen, represented by a maiden. This feast inaugurated the 
harvest and the eating of the new maize. When the shoots begin 
to appear above the ground they go to the of maize* 
that, is* a young plant which is carried to the liousc and treated 
as a god. In the evening this is taken to the temple of Chicomc- 
coatl, the goddess of food, ^here the young girl* go each with a 
bundle of seven head of maize from the lost harvest. The frame 
of this bundle also stood for that of Hie goddess of maize ; it was 
the maize mother. After the sacrifice of the goddess of young 
maize, Xiioncn, came another, that of Toci + the goddess of 
harvested maize A 

The ritual assotilfitcd with the maize mother and the aoeom- 

K nying human sacrifice has been dealt with in full by Sir James 
azer, The study of this ritual* important as it is, cannot be 
undertaken here* for my aim is to establish relationships between 
certain cultural dements and the archaic civilization. Aft account 
of the human sacrifice of the Mexicans is found in ** Prescott’s 
Conquest of Mexico/" This author describes their cannibalistic 
practices. “The mmt loathsome part of the story, the manner 
in which the body of the sacrificed captive was disced of, 
remains to be told, ft whs delivered to the warrior who had 
token him in battle, and by him, after being dressed, was served 
up in an entertainment tn hi* friends. Tills w«* not the coarse 
repast of famished caimibaK but a banquet teeming with delirious 
beverages and delicate viands, prepared with art, and attended 
hv both sexes, who, as we shall sci- after* conducted themselves 
with oil the decoTum of civilized life. Purely never were rdhic- 
fnciit mid the extreme of barbarism brought closely iu contact 
with cadi other /' f 

Cannibalism in North America wa* con fined us a practice to 
Mexico anil some tribes of the Mexican Gulf : * its occurrence: to 
the mirth was sporadic. The distribution of human sacrifice in 
t he United States is significant. It is reported among the Natchez 
of Louisiana, the Skid* Pawnee, the Iroquois, and the Pueblo 
Indians. The Natchez were ruled over by Children of the .Sun 
whose ancestor* had come from the south-west. Their trnditioiu 
state that certain members of their ruling family went away 
because the^ disapproved of this custom of human sacrifice.* 
Bo once again due* human wtcrifii-e disappear in places remote 
from lhe archaic civilization. The Skidi Fawned differ from the 
rest of the Pawnee iribc in possessing n “ centre of specialimtstm 
1 lift Ley 237. * Ihweit L tfisp. 4 fl. 33. 
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of rituals relating to Lhe gods above." ' Sacred care ,,f com 
Knuniling one of I hose seen upon some Pueblo niton.,' 1 nrv k<-ty 
projmiiE-nt in their ritual, anti tie Com Mother Ls of fundamental 
ijnpartnnet.* kj*h spmig the Stiidi uffered r. human sacrifice 
to their supreme bring, and not to Mother Com. " This sacrifice 
seemed accept* bit- to Tirana, anti when the Skidi much it tbcw 
always seemed to have gi«d fortune in war, and food, frops, and 
they wcr always wdJ." * The Pawnee have moved out from 
Uie Pueblo region. iinvc suffered much dislocation of culture, and 
become definitely warlike : so it is not surprism.- that the HU d 
IwatiHiijKd 1 ie function fulfilled in Mexico by the Client Mother 
The human sacrifice of the isktdi a**ur*s good luck in war as 
wed ns good crops. Alt] to ugh the mother goddess fin* fieen pushed 
into the background, women piny an important part in the ritual 
?£*"" * llc rorT ‘ <*«nw‘ and afterward* au . treated ^ 
„ , Uie Skiiii liimimi sacrifice is similar to that of Lite 

Mexicans j The scaffold upon which the human captive was 

SS. U J e ,o e in Manusorit ,lu (acini*/ 

w yF- ® (ttCTiry ijc iuussiire, Geneva. lSOS.1 There we 
have the shooting of an arrow into the victim, the catching nmf 
offering of his blood, and particularly the idea that the captive 
h f l . tldu l ccd . 10 dn ev **yllung willingly. These very s t&im 
parallels to the Aatec hncfiticial ceremony leave us little doubt jJ 

to their interpretation " 4 

J&3SS .***£“ the ,f ?l uoi9 is to much agriml- 

turn I skill: One of the outstanding features of Iroquois material 
culture was their aptitude for agriculture. This w&j> rtT first 

cultivation ot com, beans and squints. 
The inijxirtanec attached to these mav be noted item flic fact 
Uu.1 tor■ «m aUkd U» 1W S.W ■ Tl,“ 
also m other respect* more similar in culture Lo the auuthcrj, 

b $E S w ^ ‘ Jfthe Jlorti,t:m tril ** »f the States end S2 
The 1 uebio Indians came out of the underworld where thev 

P*'^+i ™ th Great Mother. According to the Zum. 

I s then^ttw to Whom all ore indebted for fix*!. 5 The Zuni 
Bjinotil of life # u ear of com dot lied in beautifal phunJf ^ L , k 
embraces nil hf^mvarious, life-socuring jireu&esrfiSlS 

CoiS'Saidrl^^Th' 7Sd ]s . cl(,StA > “*****1 with the 

kf?i.r!t? / The /uni creation story says that ,-orn shall 
be the pver of milk to the youthful a.id of H es |, to th e Srd Z 
ourwomen folk are the givers of life to out yrmth anil thestwtSJJ 

—^n’ i OWr Ti P* ot tll(; niotheWriiH of Lhtt Beloved Maidens 
is it fiDcd, and of I heir ile-sh the substance.' 1 ln These pcouie are 
said to to ve ijractaed human sa*rffl«. A study of tteirtffio£ 
mtik« It evident that they arc tor from their original iwii km 
awl the story of their movements makes it obvlou* hlh 
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original culture must have undergone modifications on account 
of their experiences, . , . 

In other Pueblo trilnss these cultural elements are less timely 
n-smdatrd. The Pima evidently hare forgotten about the Great 
Mother, fer tile chief actors in their creation story arc males. But 
in one important incident in this story the aid of a woman is 
necessary. The ancestors of tile Pima tried tu make an irrigation 
system, hut failed because the Mill was poor and the rock too 
Juird; so the sister of Elder Brother, I he being who brought them 
out of the underworld, Whitc-calcr-old-woman, made Irrigation 
cuunis for them.' The SU claim that the Spider was alone m the 
lower w orld, and made in>th the mother of the Sin and all Indians 
nnd the mother of the rest of men. She divided the people into 
chins and gave them corn. The mother of all Indians, tit.set, 
whom the spider created, t-huse the first priest and directed that 
the prhsttuHid should always btloug to the Corn chin. She also 
instructed the first priest how to make the Sacred Ear of Com, 
the supreme “ idol of the Siu. The people were brought^ out 
of the underworld by the Twin Children of the Sun, and Utset 
stayed in the lower regions.* 

Apparently, in the Pueblo area, as among the Skidi Pawnee, 
the original mother jioddcss has split up into the Earth Mother, 
the being who lives in til* underworld, and into the Com Mother, 
usmillv represented by an ear of nmire. In Indonesia the grain 
goddrss ordy appears in those places near in culture to Lhc archaic 
civilization i in other places the Rice Mother took her place - 
Similarly in North America the form of thv great mother as u 
grain goddess L*. unly really prominent In Mexico ; farther north 
she is replaced by llir Maize Mother, usually in the form of on ear 
of com. This process of degeneration hns gone still farther among 
the Omaha, who practise but little agriculture : they simply ha ve¬ 
il tale that maize waa discovered by a woman, Jusl as the Pima 
say Ihfi! I hr sister of Elder Brother had to be called in to dig the 
irrigation canals. 

MuiTiun saieriilre i» apparently unknown in the United States, 
excepting tin- trihre already mentioned (,tlie north-west coast 
always being left on one side). This custom in Mexico is bound 
tip with agriculture nnd The cult of the great mother. In 'he 
north, where the cultural influence of Mexico become-, weaker, 
(hit practice dies out, the Great Mother, as associated with agricul¬ 
ture. lends to disappear, and hrr place is taken by nn car of corn 
called the Maize Mother, iiinre the Plains Indians have mostly 
dropped agriculture, it U not surprising that they have no quum 
motIn-r, except where agriculture has survived, as among the 
MiitidBii and Ilidatsn of the Upper Missouri, So. both thr food* 
gatherers of North America ana those people* who have tended 
to abandon agriculture, hide in their culture human sacrifice, 
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"jjj, CftlmibflliiU1 ‘ tJw <irtat Mu,her “ associated with 

This vurvey is not intended to exhaust either the study pf 
'nman wntfc or <d (he Great Mother goddess. The aim is to 
show that. « Hit archaic civilisation, the mother gnddi^ whs 

in f! ° nucxk,[l ^iLli Which human 
aetifiLo were ojfcrrf to procure Wood for the fertilization ol th, 

, „ .5™“ “cntiee n' to jjcrfomjed Tor other ends, for instance 

10 provide servants for rulers in Lhe next life, ami these wider 
uasoeiatmns of human sacrifice have tended to survive the nericul- 

tuml, and in certu.i*tantes signs ol the substitution of other 

f \' C ‘™ , for 111,1,1 ilU ^ '^piTOl- Head-hunting is a mitiga- 

IwCts for 11 "° t5 "« 

It is Significant that human drifter tends to die out ™ 
pt(>plc5 of lower culture 1 hfc fact opens up n Add of research ki 
ft psvchohpaj. nnd tends to give a new idea of (he meaning of 
eH illicit ion and its relationship to human behaviour. In North 
Aiuenea and Mexico the contrast is striking between the highly 
nvilized Mexicans and the Indians of the plums, greatly their 

hidJan^rif 1 J^ 1tur<? ’ bUt , tk, -' ir Udeoua customs. " Thieve 

1 F trilH-. Jmve rejected human sacrifice and cannibalism ^ 
foreign to their id. its ami desires. The practice of human JSk,. 
! S wrtflln >y * fi«»t Ijlot on the archaic civflSSin. Due as it was 
to matok en ideas, it was fnmght with fearful cum^uencra to 
fohtodth Uml , tilr P™P Je « f the archaic civilization have left 
to m^d! * 1C8aCy Uml hf " L ’ au ~ d misery and suffering 

Human saenlice has on important hearing on the development 
--lotion into those that succeeded it Fo/u 
would seem that tin warfare of this early period was centori 
mainly round human sacrifice. it being waged primarily f tir thr 
purjX'VH' of grtting victim* to offer to the duties Ji h welt kfmm 

£i,^srv ,w t* to k ‘" KSSiss; 

^omt of ths-ir comrades on the pyramid oi thr: xm-nod t n 
Jiidoncsiu it is not nn exaggeration to say that warfare is'’, on fined 

to ^ettet’wv Si r Rnd th | and it j fi haSd 

Sist War3 n S llUp ' r,1 i i[i lm W KJi iS (, h > «™th.n did not 
xi r. Warfare and persona) combat, being unknown amnna rt, ■ 

food-gatherers. must have originated for sonic definite cause 

Thr nftt bl | l " 0l|tet)l "‘ ° r >' c ™ innate tendency to fight' 
The wuWwd «fflter.ee of human sacrifice throughouHherem™' 

S£f5cr.£r ,r u r *r r j - h,, “v , “ i * 

rtPiiTBSS «™» h 

.•nilij iiuic provided mtn With Ihr rdiiuitin-i in rin.u ^ 
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events is as follows 1 b the first instance the earliest king* weir 
peaceful: Osiris and Tammuz certainly hear tills diameter. Thmr 
kanjj^. It is said, were thcin&clves sacrificed tor the good of the 
■ra win'! unity T probably by drowning. So long? :is this persisted, it 
is hard to see what warlike developments erndd takt phee + But 
a great transformation took place with the coming of solar ideas, 
Both in Egypt and Sumer tile mother goddess. when connected 
with I he sun-god, h destructive and martial. In Egypt she gets 
the human blood necessary to rejuvenate the king. That is to 
say t instead of the king being killed, human victims ore now got, 
and thus the situation is entirely altered- The king, no longer 
doomed to die, lias the power of life and death over his subjects, 
The education of ruling groups in warlike belmviour begins from 
that time. 

This conclusion; will doubtless appear surprising to some readers. 
They must remember, however, that the available evidence is 
dead against the ascription of regular pugnacious behaviour to 
early man, and that Lhc Causes of this behaviour must be sought 
in food-pmdndfig comm unities It seems certain, to me at least, 
that the whole study of social psychology will have to be ordered 
on different lines in the future if any progress is to be made. The 
facile habit of inventing pictures of early times will have to lie 
abandoned in favour of lhc method uf relying solely on facts, 
however unpalatable they may be* It will have to be realized 
that civilized men, in Unix actions, afford but little evidence of 
those of their forerunners* that in the course of development of 
civilization entire transformations may have taken place in human 
behaviour. Then contention* are immensely fortified by the 
work of the modern school of neurologists in thifi country, such as 
Head, Rivers, Stopford and others, together with that of Elliot 
Smith on the evolution of the cerebral cortex I hope at somr 
time in the near future to show how many and powerful are the 
reason* for believing in the immense influence of social institution* 
on human beliaviouf. 



CHATTER XVI 
MOTHER-RIGHT 


T HE existence of paraUds between the religious und the 
ftncial. politics I and economic life of n community suggest s 
that the great to other goddess as mother of gods and men 
may have some social significance. It seems m if, in the Ancient 
East, a time was when only the Great Mother existed. Then she 
was accompanied by her sou, wlio became her husband, ami finally 
pusked her into the background. On the hypothesis of the 
parallel itm between the religious and other aspects of the life of 
a community* thE* gradual supersession of the mother godded has 
wane historical significance. Just os the ttm-god dirap] jcixred 
with the Children of Lite Sun, so may the mother goddess have 
been relegated to the background on account of some transforms 
tiqii* political or social, in the life of the community. In this 
rhnpter + th^fto, further inquiry will l*c mode as to the pari 
played by the Great Mother la the life of the communities of the 
urchin c civilization and of those that followed, 

One of rhe bestdcROWB features of ancient society is that of 
mothoivrighL Much has been written about this stage of social 
developmcnl. and many theories trnvc been advanced to account 
lor its meaning, and the part it has played in the development of 
human society* In our own civilization the rule is that we take 
our names, inherit our property, and succeed to the rank of our 
fathers, and not of our mother* If Mr, Smith marries MLs> Jnue>, 
the childrtm are called Smith ; the oldest son offjic Duke of Norfolk 
sticcmb to the title, and inherits the properly : the mother has 
UK* part hi Lhcsv thing** except hi so far as she is able to will her 
property* if she has any, to her son, if she please. But, h aving on 
one side the inheritance of property* descent, meaning by iliat 
the inemtK'rsfcup of a *odal group, and succession In rank, go 
l tiro ugh Lhe father. Wo five in what fe called ;l jiatrUinral form 
of society t But it is found ilia I in certain comma inti vs descent 
is in tltc *odnl group of the mother. For example, in the case of 
tin marriage Of Mr. Smith and Mit& Joiit** ihr children would be 
culled Joiic^ and the succession to rank find inheritance of the 
property of the family would go through the -laughters and not 
through the KOta. In nil jnirts of the region there arc coni' 
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muni tie* ’which possess these inutrilineni customs* Wlait is 
cultural significance of this form of social organization T 

Before starting it wfU he necessary to know what to seek. The 
three matters concerned are descent in a social group, succession 
to rank, and inheritance of property. For the purpose of this 
chapter inheritance can be left on one side, and the survey contra ed 
to descent and succession* In treating of descent two distinct 
matters will have to be observed. Many people* with mntri lineal 
descent have talcs of n race ancestress, who often dearly lie loners 
to the category of mother goddesses: lhat i& to sav, it il possible 
that descent from a great mother and descent through women 
ultimately mean the same thing. The survey must therefore 
take account, not merely of the actual social mcdiantem of 
matrilincnl descent, but also of the rlnfni to descent from a race 

Further, treating of ihocesstgU Lo rank, it will found that, 
although succession is through women* the actual rulers are usually 
men. In such eases a man's son does not succeed to the throne, 
but hi* brothers, and tailing them, the eldest son of his sister. 
So it will nut be necessary to explain how it came about that 
women were ousted from the rule by men ; but simply to explain 
why succession lo the throne was transferred from a man's brother 
and nephew to his son. 1 
The survey will therefore be concerned with :— 


(1 


Descent from a race ancestress, a great mother. 
Descent in the female line. 


(3) Succession of kings m lhe tannic line. 

This survey MU show tliat Lhe&e Lhrtfe cultural elements existed 
together in the archaic chilizatbu, and that they wav followed 
in all parts of the area by patrilineal institution* ; further, that the 
distribution of these matrilmm! institutions b similar to that of 
the great mother goddess connected with fertility, agriculture, 
war and human sacrifice- 

The begifining of the exposition of the material is difHcult, For* 
in the earliest times in Egy pt, the situation s**un& lo be one in 
which matnlbical institutions arc giving way to patrilineal 
institutions. Under run trill u cal institutions the daughter of the 
king is the lawful Iteir to the throne, so tluit anyone w r ho wishes 
to rule will have to marry her and reign m her iniirrogBlr. From 
the earliest-known times in Egypt, the king was sometimes the 
brother of the queen : Osiris married Isis hit sister* Why did he 
do that t Miiy- Murtny has some remarks uj>on this miilUT that 
sccni to be essentially just. She m vk that ** where in ancient 
history we find con&attguincous marruig^s in the closest possible 
degrees of relationship, we arc not always dealing witli records of 
liccntiqinirtcss and vice, as the historians ancient and modem 
wquki have u_s believe* but with a system of matrilincal descent 

i At i\*' lauc, U nnui hi rrnLs*&u Unit vumeu alien do rale naJee 
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unri female inheritance preserved in it royal fondly, , . p I um 
convinced that whoever marriages Arc found to be closely von- 
-laupimccm, there one mutt look for inheritance (be* succession} 
in tm female line, 1 * 1 She annlytf* «vcml dynastic tabled of the 
Egyptian kings to support her content bins! In uriolher place 
Mi&s Murray quotes evidence to show that tiie queen wa* the 
theoretical occupant of the throne. This is derived from an 
article by Emian, Ln which he shows that the name of Isis means 
* the throne-woman," while Osiris mmm " the occupier of the 
throne.""* 

In Sumer the relational lip between Tunmuz ond Jits mother 
is commented on m follows In Lai^don : “That the son should 
be lilso Uic lover of the goddess is ezvplamitd by Fmatr. on tile 
assumption that in undent society the imperial power descended 
through the female line. In that rase the heir to a throne is the 
daughter of a king. To re lain u throne a son of a king must marry 
his sister* or Jailing a sifter, his own mother, In the Sumerian 
myths we have both eireumMnnecG represented ,'' 1 In early 
Sumer the king actually ruled as the son of the great toother, 
and only later was hr e manes p* ted so as to rule in his own right. 

A strung feminine element is diaracteristie qf the early con¬ 
stitution of the kingship in Egypt and Sumer, u feature of society 
very unlike thof qf inter times. Corresponding to the union in 
mythology of the mother goddess md the king. U a form of 
marriage m which the kino is the brother or mn of the quern, who 
appears to be the lawful heir to the throne. So, in these eases, 
if the interpretation here adduced be correct, female descent 
and descent from the mother goddess are synonymous. The 
king, although he must have hrrq the son of n mortal woman* 
claimed sons lup of the great mother. Therefore the descent 
through the mother has some relationship to descent from the 
great mother, though that relationship may not be clearly ex¬ 
pressed. 

In Arabia a remarkable transformation occurred when Arabs 
Ix-gati to move out from Yemen on account, either of some political 
upheaval, or of the bursting of the great dam of Atahreb* It has 
been shown by Hart on that tiie goddesses of the Arnbiom of 
Yemen were changed into gods, so that, for example. Semitic 
invader* of Baby Ion arrived there with Shamnsh* the malt form 
of Sham *- 4 It appear* also that the tribes that migmted from 
Yemen changed, within a few generations, lheir descent from the 
mat ri Lineal to the patrilineal mode , 4 This was accompanied by 
an abandonment el the irrigation for which the people of Yemen 
were famous* and the adept ion of the pastoral imxk of lift. Thus 
in Arabia irrigating, cattle-breeding people with the great mother 
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cult, and mntrilinenl institutions* swarmed out of their homeland 
md appeared subsequently a* litoral* patrilineal people who 
bad changed their goddess into gods ; certainly one of the most 
dramatic social, economic and religions transformations that tbc 
wod d had witnessed, 

The uuUure-setju incc, therefore* seems to be frr>m tnother- 
right to lather-right, with iiiother-rigbt m a feature of the archaic 
civilization. Whim irrigation is dropped the goddesses become 
gods* and the social transition takes place- Which is cause and 
whirl* is effect 1 

In India the contrast between matrilineal and potriUiieal 
institutions is patent The people of the Vedas paid little ultrii* 
tfon to their goddesses : on the contrary, Dro vidian religion was 
much occupied with them. It is possible to show, from the 
Pumnas mid the Mahabharntu, that pmlwhly the Aryan and 
Dmvidinn ruling families were originally desecudedi from the 
stock. For the chief god of the Vedic period was Indra* a 
wnr-gixL wlio had pc*lied the Adilyas* sim-gods* into the back* 
ground- The chief Aditya was Varum, who has been irlmtified 
by D&mistcter with Ahura-Mazda, the great god of the Iranians 
Ahum, fiv Damstetcr lias shown, is the same word ns Asum. and 
Vanina wa^ called the great Asunj h A So the Ary ans possessed a 
great god that bears the name of llte Asuhib, their enemies > 
Varuna became supplanted by tndru in accordance with the 
adoption of warli ke I is hits oil the part of the Aryans. But the 
matter does not cud here ; for the Adilyas, of whom Yanina was 
one r were named after Adds, n goddess, which fact suggests 
nmtnliniiftl iaslihitiyits. Can it be tlmfc Lhc older Aryan ruling 
family Iiad matrilineal institutions f There is every reason to 
believe so. For, in the Punanie tables, Aditi U directly related to 
the great beings of the Drnvfdiem ruling families. The Puranas 
we^ writ ten under Brahmin Ur influence, so Brahma pl&ys an 
important part in the creation of man. But if Attention be paid 
Lo the jK^crity of Brahma, it will be found that the relationship 
between the Aryans and the Dravidians was clear, imd that the 
Dmvidiaic* were certainly niatrilineal in their ipsUtufcimu. 
Doksha, a 44 mind-bom son " of Brahma, one of the ilishis as 
they arc called* laid a number of daughters* Adi Li. Dili, Dnnu, 
Arish la, Suraso, Sirrahhi, Vinutn. Turin, Krodhava, Ida, Klines* 
Kadru* Muni. 2 Adi Li is the mother of the gods of the Aryans* 
and Diti L the ancestress of the i lid types who fought the Aryans, 
Daim of the Dana vat who also resisted them, and ViiwU of the 
Twin Children of the Sum Thus Aryan and Dra vidian gods arc 
supposed to be descended from sisters, and an* named after their 
JiCi&e&trG&se*, Olid not after ancestors. This in shown in the ease 
of Hlranyakajapu, ^jn of Diti and Kasyapji, the sun* Ilirun- 
yaknsipu, the son of Diti, had formerly brought lhc, Direr worhht 
under his sway. He had usurped the authority of Indm. and 
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exercised the functions of the stin, of nir, of the lord of waters. 
Of £ire f end of the moon. He was the gnd of tidies, and judge of 
the dead ; and hr appropriated to himself, without reserve* ail 
that ttns offered in saerifloc to the gods, 1 Hie drSMularda of 
Hirnnyakashm were not called after him or any other male 
ancestor, hut offer DitL* Ills brother lELranyaksIm htid many 
tons, but turns of them were edit'd nftet trim. It is said* on the 
contrary, that l hey were all Dtutyas of grant powers that is, 
they were named after their ^mndmother, a niQtronymie form 
of naming. Then Kosynpa. the sun* married Omni, and the 
defendants ui the words of the Vbrluiu Purnnii 11 tot the 
renowned Dana v ns/* or fiqjii of Damn 3 Thus certain of the 
Children of the Sun culled themsdve* after their ancestresses* 
and no! after their ancestors* however famous they may have been* 
On the contrary, among the Aryan*, the patrilineal mode of 
reckoning descent is patently in vogue, Thi descent of Marni, 
himstff one of the Children of the Sun, Is palrilineal: Manu 
Yftiva&wTtt& was a Child of the Sim ; tine of his sons was Kamashu : l 
' k From Kamsha descended the mighty warrior* term id Knrushas 
(the sovereigns of fclie norlh)_ p ' * The whole pf the detent of Manu 
is of this type, and the feminine dement never enters. Yet both 
those lines are equally Children of the Sun. imd.ashu* been seen, 
related to one another, hi that Adili, Hie mother of the ^un-gods 
of the Ary ans, was the sister of Dili, the race ancestress of the 
Ilni^idbns who opposed the Aryans, Evidently the rise to 
prominence of Indra had pushed the solar deities into the hack* 
ground* mid during the process the mode of desceni had changed* 

A further contrast between \hc Oravidians and the Aryans 
must be noted. The Dmvidiaftfi were kirn irrigators s the 
Aryans, on the contrary r were cattl^hrecders, the whole of their 
ritual is bound up with Hits craft, Ihctr agriculture bring earned 
on by the Yaisya ea&te, This is in strong contrast with tlic 
communities of the archaic civilization, m w hich the royal family 
were inti mulch - concerned with the irrigation of the country* 
As in the aw of the Arab*, m&trilimml find put ri lineal peoples 
exhibit striking differences* not only in their religious institutions, 
hut also in their.«cononuc and social hfc. And in India, as among 
I lie Semites, the transit icm fmm rnatrilinnil to patrilineal in&titu- 
fiimH lias taken place uniong related aptrs. 

The instill it ions of the Dra vidiaus were thoroughly fnriLrllttirral. 
rmd weir nceompnnied by a claim to descent from n race ances- 
Ires*- Women played an inqiortnut part in the court of Mugudhii. 
iui important Dnmdinn city; they were mure trusted thnn man* 
formed the personal iKxJvgimrid of the king, went limiting with 
!iim, and served m sotdlei*. Magndha was the great mother 
goddess of the city.* 

Existing Dra vidian tribes of North India display strong matri- 
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lineal Unclcnci tak The Hakihas ur Tokim* of the Punjab, Lhp 
New at. who appear to he kinsfolk af the Noire of tins Malabar 
Const, and the AnUtas* all have mother-right , 1 Mothcr+right un 
important in the Dm vidian country in tin- south, In the words 
of Mr, Rickards, *' there is abundant evidence that inheritance 
through females wqs ai one time general throughout South India. 
It would seem that a mntri Lineal sy&tem of inheritance wa* a 
general feature of liu? sub-culture of the Miuth, on which the 
itruhomitk super-culture was imposed/' E The »ucev*iiofi In tta- 
royal families of Trovancorc. Cochin, Calicut and Colastri on the 
Malabar Coast is mntri lineal the lieire to the throne being vouugcr 
hmthrre or sistem* aqua. These riding groups seeni certainly 
to be of DmvidiWi origin,* and to taking to lhr Naif mustc. 

Tiie Khasi of Assam, who erect mcgalitiiic moritiincuts, have: 
preserved mattflineal institutions, Sir Alfred Lynll, in his intro¬ 
duction to Major Guidon's work on the Kharis says that "their 
social organiiation present* one of the most perfect example* still 
surviving of matriarchal institutions, carried ouL with a logic and 
thoroughness which* to those accustomed to regard the status 
wad authority of the father a& the foundation of society, arc 
exceedingly remarkable. Not only is the mother tin- head end 
source, and only bond of union, of the family; in the most 
primitive part of the hills, the Bynteng country, she is the only 
owner of retd property, and thru ugh tier done is inheritance 
transmitted. The father has no kinship with lib children, wtin 
belong to their mother's chin; what he cams guts in lus own 
matriarchal Rtock* and at his death hh bones are deposited in the 
cromkcb of his mother's- km* In JnwaJ he neither lives tmr eaU 
in his wife’s house* but visits It only after dark. In the veneration 
of ancestors which is the foundation of the tribal piety* the primal 
ancestress (Ka Jawbei) and her brother are the only persons 
regarded. The ikit memorial italics sc l up to perpetuate t he 
memory of the dead arc called after the woman who represents 
the clan (Maw Kyuthcih and the standing stones ranged behind 
them are dedicated tv the male kinsmen on the mother's ride. 
In tiamuiuy with this scheme of ancestor worship* the other 
spirits to whom propitiation is offered arc mainly female, though 
here and there male personages also figure. The powers of stefc- 
m*:- and death olO all female, tmd these are most frequently 
Worshipped. The two protectors of the house arv goddrwea. 
thoug]i with them is abo revered the first fafluer of the elan* U 
ThawLang. Priestesses assist at all sacrifice*, and the male 
nfftHants arc only their dqiutir*; in one important State. Khyrim* 
the High Priatis and the ntUml head of the State is a woman, 
who combines in her person sacerdotal and regal functions/* * 
Of course Kliasi rulers are usually men. not women. The king 
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inherits the rightI n rule from his mother* but he is not hi r deputy. 1 
It is idguiikant to find fhnt * tribe ttud heut such strong cultural 
affinities with the nfehnie rivfliratioa of India, should have such 
definitely matriarchal institutions. 

The disapperiniiice of much of the archaic civilization in 
Indont^ia, os is shown hy the distribution of implements of 
polished atom*, copper and bronze, makes it probable that many 
cultural elements of I hr archaic civilization anil of the Dni vidian 
peoples qf India will he absent from that rcgion. It h thus not 
surprising to find that mother-right is only recorded among the 
Malays of Menangkabau. in the Sangir, Tahuit and Siaw Island* 
north of ^EinjoJbassa,- In Timor and Jn Snmbiv The genealogies 
of the Mmahassa people reveal itn important eulturt-seatiqiiee i 
for wime quoted by Prof, Stetson trace descent from Limmrm’ut, 
the r*et-iinee=trcss: the descent from the first few generations is 
through women. and then it changes and is recorded henceforth 
through men. Matrjlineal institutions hav* lately been discovered 
by Hcer Kmyt in other part* of Indonesia, and thi$ gives rise to 
the hope that more will yet tie forthcoming from this area. Hr 
states that in the Kodi district of West Sutubii, closely con¬ 
nected with the archnie eivllination, descent Is matriUnenl* and 
the husband goes to live with his wife's family. In Timor the 
people of Annas still preserve niiLtrilifiral institutions.* 

The political convulsions which have devastated Micronesia 
have destroyed much of the old civibration, hut in the Pelews 
mid elsewhere there pemst3 what may hr sttmyuJ o! the old 
rovial organization. The people of Hit PelnvA arc divided into 
matriliiical exogenous elans, each of which ehiims descent from 
a woman, or perhaps, it might be wiid, n goddess. Women arc 
culled " Mothers of the Lund " and " Mothcr-i of the Clan/" and 
enjoy complete quality with the men in every respect. Indeed 
Kubary states that they arc In every way superior to the mwi + 
The women cultivate the taro fields A In Ponape of Hir Carolines, 
which posvesai^ immense atone rums of ?hr archaic civilization, 
the people ale divided into oLans wilii inntriJuieal descent and 
inbmtjmccA la Guam of ihr Mariannes, the succession to the 
chieftainship is m&trilineal* the brother or nephew of the ruler 
succeeding him-® Descent is maLrilmral in the Moishalh. 11ms 
in Micronesia the religious* social, and economic cleiiH ids tn I hr 
life of the community me closely related. Moreover, the god¬ 
desses have priority over the gods, and the mrc or clan Mictrstrcss 
approximates to the Croat Mather. 

In British New Guinea rnatrilined, institutions exist in a 
developed form m Hurtle Boy only, in which spot are the stone 
circles, irrigation *y*tems with aqueducts, cantuboUnii, the 
mango ceremony* aiid other ekment-+ of the archaic civilizatiotu* 
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The mstitutbjyi of Toms Strait* arc pfttrilifttnl ; yet the culture* 
htrrws of the Eastern Wwid*. Bomsi and Malm are related *o m 
to suggest that tlie}’ bdongrd to inatriiinca] conim unities , 1 

The curliest food-producers of Melanesia were mo tri lineal, and 
the lut at comers were patrilineal in tfodr institutions. The 
association between decent from women anti mother-right is 
weU shown in Aurora, Maewn of the New Hebrides* where a story 
js told of the first woman, She was n cowry shell that turned 
into a wotnam and called the men to her and divided them into 
her husbands and brothers, fathers and maternal u tides, as in the 
dual organization, which will shortly be studied.* 

At the end of a discussion, Rivers says that the evidence lends 
to the conclusion u that mutritincal descent Is o feature of Melan¬ 
esian society which now possesses far less social significance than 
in the past- tn some places i t is perhaps only the lost relic of a 
condition of mother right which once governed the whole social 
life of the people ; which regulated marriage, direr ted the trass* 
imisfion of property, find, where chieftaiiulup existed at all, 
determined its mode of succession, wfuic many other aspects of 
social life were altogether governed hy the ideas of relationship 
between arising out of thia conditiuti,*' 1 Hr goes on to soy that 
thh old fnirrt of social organization has, under the influence of 
immigrants- given rise to a condition of father-right: ** H is 
beyond ail doubt that the direction of change in Melanesia has 
beesi from the Enatrilincal In the patrilineal mode-.' 1 1 Much of 
the second volume of his work oil Lbc History of Melanesian 
Society Is devoted to establishing l he truth of this statejaaent- 
The Fiji Islands possess signs of the transition from mother-right 
io father-right, and it is important to note ihnt the matriarchal 
communities have no tradition of immigration, while Min patri¬ 
lineal peoples liavo vivid traditions of their wanderings: this 
itself is evidence of the antiquity of znnt her* right in Fiji. :r Accord' 
ing tc liocuri. " The evidence collected flowed eb-ariy ljuit 
chief tain ship was originally matrilineoi i it It now common for a 
man to succeed hs> father, hut let there come u had year and the 
people will remember that this is not the right tiling.' 1 * 

The social organization uf Tonga \s now patrilineal Thin 
island has sent n colony to Tikopin at some time in the post, and 
the culture ofTikopia seems to represent the early Mu pc of Ton gen 
civilization : '* both Tikopin. nod Tonga - , , possess tin- insti¬ 
tution of father-right in h definite form . 11 But certain cultural 
indications suggest a transition from mother-right to father* 
right : for mntcrn&l relatives play an important part in the lives 
of children ; so that* in the word* of Havers, we have to suppose 
that 11 the people of both Tonga and TQtopni outre followed 
mutrilinttil descents* 
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As regards to cress ion to the throne in Polynesia, Rivers is of 
the opinion lluil it “ stems to have passed in the female line,” 
although chieftainship is now strongly patrilineal. 1 In Monguin. 
of the Cook's Islands, kinship was. in the time of the Itcv. VV, GUI* 
in s condition of transition from the nint.rtline.fiI to the patrilineal 
mode, as far ns dcaocut in the ritui was concerned. 1 The former 
existence of riudrilineaj institutions in tliis island is shown by 
the fact that “ the three tribes of the Ngnriki. literallv the roval 
house, the kingly tribe, represented ns licing the three original 
tribes of Manga**, rirdtictsi their descent from a common mother, 
Tnvakc, and her three illegitimate sons, Rang!, Mafckuo, Aka- 
tauna; while alt the tribes throughout the Hervey group trace 
back tlicir origin each to one of a scries of gods, who were the 
offspring of Vatca and Papa, end ultimately if a woman of llesh 
and blood. Varu-matc-takcre, or ‘ The verv beginning, 1 " » I u 
Hawaiian legends t he hero claims t lu help of the gods by proving 
his relationship to them on the motherYside. This suggests the 
existence of niatrilmcal institutions in the days Indore the break' 
up of the old Polynesian society. * 

Throughout Polynesia mention is made of an ancestress called 
Sinn, Hina, or a si mil nr name. She is usual! v the wife of some 
god, either of the sky or of the underworld, wln> docs not occur 
Wat». W in the ensr of the Sumerian mother goddess. Th is 1s 
significant, in view of the fact that, in Polynesia, the transition 
has taken place from mother-right to father-right, the effect of 
which would l>c to cause gods to assume greater promtnritcv tluin 
goddesses. 

An account by Elsdon Best of! he cult of lo. the supreme being 
of the Maori, shows that the pvojiie traced their descent to a 
woman : M All life originally emanated from Jo. Mon i* not a 
descendant of lo, but from Jo was obtained the spirit, the soul, 
the breath uf life. Hint were implanted in Hinc-nhu-one, the 
earth*formrd maiil. frotn whom man is truly deseendrd.” He 
suggests, also ihut the high respect in which the maternal line of 
descent is held is a probable sign of the post existence of the 
ilia Irian; Eiate. 1 In the Chatham bland* Hitie4ehu-wiii-wungn, 
who is the same lady as Him of the Maori, wum the "goddess or 
deified ancestress. ” She was associated with the making of stone 
iiiijilirinciitAi ami thus coiinrcted with the ufehaic civilization, 
if it lie true that these early people were responsible for these 
implements.* 

In the Pari IU\ there fore, mother-right lias given place to father- 
right, and gods are in the luceiidant, with a great mother in the 
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background. The old form of iwiety wns evidently similar to 
that of the Carolines pr a! the Khaei of Assam. 

In Australia tJbo associations of nuitrilineal institutions fire 
remarkable. The peoples with mo I her-right okim that they 
owed their culture to two youths who came among them and then 
depurtttL The patrilineal tribes^ on the other hand* claim lhat 
tlieir culture licm was ad n AlhFtd her/' who went to the sky. 
Twin culture-heroes arc closely connected with the archaic 
cmli&ation. which is evident in North America, where so many 
tribe* clai m to have received their culture from these luring^. On 
the oilier hand, single cultures heroes are fount! in Indonesia, abn 
from the sky, but in communities, that have no nuurilinea) in¬ 
stitutions. It will shortly Ijc seen that the tribes of North America 
with dun! culture-hunra arc matrilineaL or have lately na&sed 
from that 6-tngc P m the evidence suggests that dual l-uKurmi crura 
go with mot her-right, and single tfdturc-heroes with father-right. 
as happens in Australia. 

Hie transition from nmtrilincal tci patrilineal institutions ik an 
interesting feature of the history of North America- An important 
part wn* played in Mexico and among the Maya by fin? Great 
Mother in all her manifestationa. Although the later Ms lory of 
the nations of these regions has obscured the beginnings yet it 
would ftcom that the tjurcu <if the ©ountiy wos *m Important 
jncraotmge, and had to he of royal bbwU This is also character¬ 
istic of the Natchez of Louisiana, ruled over by the Children of 
the Sun, where only men descended from a royal princes* could 
reign. 1 So far m I am aware, there b no furtlicr evidence of 
lu&triiiiiail institutions in Mexico ami the Maya country. 

The Pueblo Indians arc partly matrilineal, and partly patrilineal* 
All the surrounding tribes, with the exception of the Navaho, and 
Apache, wlio claim relit tkmlnp with them, as well aa the Yakut 
of California arc patrilincaL, in their institutions. 1 

The cose of the Seri Indians mutt be noted oh an apparent 
contradict hn to the gaierolitatinn that inatritincal institution* 
bdnng to lhe archaic civilization- The Seri live on the TPmron 
islands and Lhc opposite coast of the Gulf of California. Their 
material culture is extremely primitive. They live chiefly on 
turtle*, fish, molluscs, land gum*, cactus fruits, mesquite Wans, 
tuid a Few other vegetables. 41 They neither plant nor cultivate* 
and arc without domestic animals, save dogs, which arc largely of 
coyote blood- 1 + They have no IwuEm^. but make ftirmy shtiten 
of boughs, 1 They arc loosely orgfinbu.il in nrotritmm] clam. and 
there are indication* that the dan organize f ion wa* formerly much 
more developed liefare the tribe was reduced by warfare. They 
make very crate pottery.* The dead arc clothed iu their fin tat 
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pnnento, folded ami wrapped in the Amalkst compass like 
Peruvian mummies* and placed in a grave and covered with 
turtle-shells. The gfftvc la then Oiled with ^tone* or thorny 
hmndtc* to keep off the wild rmirnnk and some possessions are 
placed with the dead. Tlieir only implement is “ the original 
natural cobble used for cfniihing battts and fevering tendons, for 
gnmlin^ seeds and tubbing face paint, for bruising woody tissue 
to aid in breaking OkntOb poles for home frames or mcsqulte 
roots for harpoonv (both afterwards finished hy firing), and on 
occasion for weapons ; nod this inany-Ametioivcd tool Ik initially 
hut a wave-worn pebble, is art i ft dully ^luiped only by the wear 
of ttw?, oral is incontinently discarded when sham rdyes are mo- 
duced by use or fbrtuUim* fracture/ 1 
These people appear tu be of I lie vtogc of culture of the food- 
gut here hut they make pottery, wfcieh Ilka been assigned to the 
utrbak- civilhatkn ami its derivatives, Il is thus neci-ssafv to 
be eautioai in churning that the ma trilineal institutions of the 
Stn arc of native origin, TIijs rsution mind hr increased on 
learning that “ Seri land is surrounded with prehukme work.% 
Idling of a mmeiym papulation who tuccessfully coutmUed the 
[scant waters for irngatiim fc built villages and temples mid for¬ 
tresses, cull Livuted crop*. ktqjt domestic anirmh, and manufactured 
superior fit-tile? and textile wares ■ hut (save possibly in <m« tpot ) 
these records of abnrigimil culture cease at 1 lie larders of Seriliuid. 
In t heir site ad a few shiftily worn pebbles and hits of pottery Ate 
found her* and there, deeply embedded in the sofi and weathered 
m by the suns of ages. There are also n few cairns of cobbles 
marking the huria] places, and at least one cobble mound of 
striking dimetmaits but of unknown mtaming: and there ore a 
few shell mounds, one so broad and high as to form a cape in the 
slowly transposing shoreline- (Punta AhtigujilkJ, anil in which 
She pmtohthir implements and other relics are'aiikr from the 
liou&e-dotted Mirfucc to the iidedevet 00 ft h below."* This 
makes it impossible to dilm that the Seri are primitive, or their 
culture itidigtiujusj rather must they be viewed tis an e.xamute 
of ^jltiirii] inihience on the part af I he archaic civiUaaiion, with 
winch fumicr investigation will prabablv show other truces of 
contncti 


Tlsc Zum Indians have matriUnea] descent in ?he elan, but the 
inffliil I* s*id to be the “ child 1P of its fathers dm, + « sign of a 
transition to put nhncal inodes.* The creation myth contains 
evidence of the former presence of mntrilinwiJ institutions. It 
is Add of the tirst Sun Priest that « He nud hh sister* became also 
tn k*,l a nit prie*K who [^rtnin to the midmost cinn-liur af 
Ihc pnesl-ffllliLTs ijf the jicgpk llii-mwlm,/ ritiistrrs of the houses 
of houses. Again, Mthe Eart^mother limdf had menus cd 
and kept within herself nil tilings, cherishing them njiurt from 
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Lbtir fnlher even after they came forth, so were our mothers and 
sisters the keejters of the kin -names and of the sacred wed thereof, 
nor miw the children of cadi be cherished by any others of kin. 1 ’ 
Also in tile creation poem : 

'* Aa a woman with children 
I* fy^od for ber 
Ilf k>Mpin£ nn^rokfai 

The iHe-tma ot 

When the group of the Zuni who td! the creation myth, the later 
corners arrived at the country of the Black-Corn people, the 
sedentary irrigating Zuni with whom they umolgainstcd, they 
were opposed by the 41 elder nations " who were leci by the 
■* Ancient Woman' who carried her heart in her rattle, and wm 
de&thlesa of wound* in the body." 1 The evidence thus goc* to 
show that the Zuiu formerly Jiad well-developed mat rib rued 
institutions. 

The Tewa of Arizona have motrilinea] institutions, while those 
of New Mexico arc patrilineal. 3 The Sia Indian', of tin- Pueblo 
ft:i^io] i are Apftftrently in a process of transition from one mode of 
fitment to another, for their dans are exo^amonx for either parent, 1 
Thb accords wstb their degenerate culture- The Sift compare 
usefully with the Pima, who are patrilineal and have suffered still 
greater transformations iu culture, for the Great Mother still 
survive* among them as the sister of Elder Brother, their culture- 
hero who brought them out of the underworld/ while the Pima 
Imve lost id! memory of &ueh n being. 

The Naviiljq, in spite of their abandonment of the sedentary 
life and of agriculture, have uintriHsUftl Institutions^ The child 
belongs to the group of iss mother, whence it takes its name ; but 
the group of both father and the mother are forbidden for the 
purpose of marriage, which show* tlmt the system is beginning 
to turn to the patrilineal side/ Correspondingly* m the creation 
myths, nit hough the twin gods, the culture-heroes are l*orn of a 
mother, the people themwlvcs s*em to have been created in the 
form of images. At the same time, other memories of their origin 
seem to have been retained* in that the elans arc said to have been 
named a wording to the words uttered by the women when they 
drank of the magic fountains, The memory of a race uncestrrEi 
h thus apparently preserved by those people who it Lain mother- 
rights while among these who are undergoing the transformation 
to father*right* this memory h becoming faint. 

The Pawnee, who camt into prominence in the discussion of 
human wriffce, have matiilineal institutions. 4 All the tribes 
of the south-eastern States, the Creek, Choctaw, Chickasaw, 
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Seminole, Yudd, Tlnmqimnxm, Biloxi are mntrilmraL The Yuehi 
claim that they arc descended ultima tdy from a woman or the 
sky -worth 1 The Iroquois, whose culture shows such strong 
with that of the south, lutve a matriarchal? that is 
famous in ethnology.* The Huron fife also mutrilined, arid, like 
the Yucbi, claim to be descended from &woman from the sky.* 
The Delaware nod Mohican aimung the Algunquians am? rnatri- 
lineaL hut the Abnaki, Ojibway and Fotawattomty arc patrilineal 
The Qjibway and the MecuDEnim tribes were formerly simtrilmenL 
but have changed to the patrilineal mode. Of the Siouau tribes 
of the plains, the Omaha, Ponca, Osage, Iowa* Kansas* Dakota, 
Aasinibiun, Tciwcrc, Winnebago, arc patrilineal * while the 
ManditA, Ilidatsa. i row, Missouri, and Ote arc matrilinoiL The 
Winnebago ltnve traces of former niutritineal institutions.* The 
Sioux of the eastern States the Nnyhassan, were matriliinal 
being divided inU» four elans churning descent front women. 4 
After migration into thr plains gome of the Skiwu tribes land 
patrilineal in Fti tut urns, And others matriJInraL These fud* 
suggest that some Siouau tribes have changed from mother-right 
to father-rigid since setting out from their homeland in the 
eastern States. This ts the view of Sir James FtfcMT: ** Taken 
together with the case of the Mtmdsjis, another Siouau or Dncolun 
tribe who retain maternal deceit the custom of the Otoes find 
Missouri^. miies a presumption that oil the Siouon, or Dncotmi 
tribes had fturm rly mother-kin instead of fnt herein, md that the 
change from the me line to the other,, wherever il has taken place, 
has been comparatively recent."' 1 


The survey reveals tile pa*t existence of mother-right through¬ 
out the: region. Where contact with the archaic civilization is 
closest matiilinenl institutions are retained, and where the old 
order has gone father-right lias appeared. In Arabia, Indin and 
North America this social transfcirmation has been accompanied 
by the abandonment of agriculture, and the adoption of the 
pastoral nr purely hunting mode of life. The close etirmwefon 
between the mother goddess and agriculture, reveakd in the post 
chapter, suggest* that the dropping of this craft may have caused 
Um of prestige by the mother goddess and the transition to father- 
right. But the transition was accompanied by other cultural 
changes, Kuch ns the adoption of warfare, the disappearance of 
the Children of the Sun, and so forth, anti it Is nut advisable lo 
attempt here Fin explanation of its oau&e* 

The survey luis shown that the descent through women and 
the claim to descent from a race ancestress of a Great Mother are 
closely connected. If the history of run matnliika] people be 
considered, it would seem that the descent of the people is reckoned 
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through a long Jiao of ancestresses. The fttst of these is some¬ 
times & goddess, and then is evidently the aiu'estfcss of the ruling 
fun lily. This is natural, for only the ruling families preserve 
genealogies. This race ancestress cannot m some coses be dis¬ 
tinguished from a mother goddess, so it is possible to think of 
coin muni lies of the amhnie civilization budding off from the 
parent stock, and carrying with them the tradition of descent 
from women, who in the first instance were of the royal family. 
It is not yet fsoiisible to understand the real relationship between 
the great ancestress and the hulk of the people : that matter 
most be reserved Tor discussion at the end of the next chapter, 
when? it will be seen that she does play an important part in the 
jives of all members of the community, rulers, and commoners 
id ike, 

A noteworthy feature of mother-right is I he dose association 
between the twin culture heroes and their mother. Dual culture 
heroes generally seem to live in mi ntmnsplivn- of mother-right. 
For instance, the two culture heroes of the- eastern islands of 
Torres Straits, Ltonnii and Mnlu, stand in the rtlal ionship of 
mother's brother and sifter's son, relationships, which ore itn- 
jm] riant under mot her-right, the mother’* brother being the 
counterpart of the father under hit her-right. 


CHAPTER XVI! 
TIIE UNDER WORLD 


D URING the discussion of the creation of man hy sky-gods 
an Important matter was left on erne siiic. It m fattad, 
in Niu.s. and among the Toradja or Centra] Celebes, that 
tilt spiritual nature «f a commoner was bisected, as it were, at 
death : his life—his breath—went In the sky. buck to the god who 
gave it, white his ghost, something that only caini into existence 
at death, went to the underworld. The ruling class in Nias, oi tin 
other hand, wad entirely to the sky. So, ut death, the com¬ 
munity divides, into two parts, each going its appointed way. 
Why should not shy-chiefs rule over their subjects in the life to 
come ? Why should they go elsewhere ? It is easy to under¬ 
stand that the breath of the- commoner goes hack tri the sky to 
the tky-gnris. Why should his ghost gn underground ? 

Before proceeding to study tills distinction of classes it will he 
well to lay down n general principle. Many peoples liold ideas 
with regard to the origin of men and their'destiny after death. 
Some years ago 1 published n preliminary ncmuit of n survey 
of the peoples of Indonesia with a view to establishing the thesis 
that a relationship existed between these two sets of : diefs ami 
tlir form of burial thnt accompanied thcIn. , The result of the 
investigation of as complete a toll* etinn of the evidence as 
possible suggested that the land of the dead k (he place where 
the people believe themselves to have originated ; and further, 
that tile mode of disposal nf t he dead is intended tn help the dead 
back to their home, A few examples will illustrale the principle. 
Various ideas arc held as to the origin of the race. When the 
ancestors Caro* from over the sen, the dead arc usually placed in 
Canoes which sludl serve to luke them hack home. It is probable 
in some cases that the dead were formuriy token back in canoes 
to the old home whence their ancestors came. Often the dead ore 
buried to face towards the Imid of origin, which is also the land 
of the dead. In Snvn, an {aland to the w«t cT Timor, the dead 
are interred in a sitting position facing the west, the direction 
whentw the inhabitants tire said to have come.* Some people 
declare that their ancestors, came from a certain mountain ■ in the 
Bclu district of Timor, it U said thot the ancestress of the 
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mee came out of a mount a in, mid the dead ale supposed to go 
Itflck there, he id ore interred* presumably to touch the under¬ 
world. The Duuuii of British North Borneo believe that 
their ancestor, when lie saw them comfortably settled, went 
to Mr. Kimbulu to five. and It is there that their ghosts are 
supposed to go at death. 1 In one ease, that of the Karen of 
.Burma* not only is it believed that the dead return to the moun¬ 
tain of their origin, but care is taken to ensure this. An animal 
festival is held, during which the hone* of ail the dmi or family 
who have dkd during the year are collected and taken to the 
common burial-place, shunted on some remote oml inaccessible 
mountain culled the 1101 of Bones. 1 

A singular belief h that of origin from trees. This is found in 
Borneo among other places. The Bahuu of Kutei on thr cast 
coast hold that 11 men cotne from tires and to trees they -.hull 
return. . . . When a Bahnu woman bears a child before the 
upp-hLnted time, it is placed in u tree; it i>. :is it wer< m returned 
to the pln&c which it has lately left/ 1 1 

Tulerment ls the means of returning the dred tn the place of 
origin, the underworld* A tube in npp r Bumm, called Bunjogcc 
or Paakho, who inter their dead, claim that their ancestors came 
out of the underworld by means of a envr, and sav that -‘The 
cave whence muss first appeared h ip the Limoni country dn$c 
to Vantiuilcn : it con be seen to this day* but no one can* enter. 
If one listens outside the deep notes of the gong and the sounds 
of mcn'i voices can still In: heard. About their future frame they 
arc most explicit. After death they believe that the debased 
go into the large hill whence man first mu rged : ihi* they any h 
the land of the dead. 1 Certain tribes believe that iheir ancestors 
ettme out of stones, among them faring some Nnga rribe* of AssattL, 
They inter their dead and place a stone on the grave* or else pul 
the l>ody ip a enve in the side of u mountain, Hie mouth of w hich 
i* filled with -tones. 

These examples illustrate the general cwtespondence between 
beliefa anil practices connected with death ami origins. In thb 
chapter this r^rresipndencc will be studied with regard to Uic 
elements of the society of the orchnie dviiitatiori that were not 
connected with the sky. It fins already been found that the 
Children of the Sun had dose tics wilh the sky, imd weid there 
at death to join their ancestors. It was found, moreover, that 
l lie rest of the community went rj&ewhere, usually underground. 
The peoples of the archaic dv dilation tend to claim descent fram 
a race ancestress, one of the forms of the Great Mother. If it be 
lrue universally that t he dead return whence they came, it should 
follow tluit the Great Mother* the ancestress of the nice* should 
he found in the laud of the dead to which gu thv ghost* of those 
dements of tho community that do not eloins descent from sky- 
being*. 
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The stud y of the disposal of the dead is one of great complexity, 
owing to th^ targe number of forms tlift! tiavc developed From o 
few original methods For that reason it is not [possible to 
generalise so freely about burial customs as about some other 
cultural elements. But, in certain putt* of the region, partiem 
iarly Rgf ]il and Polynesia, there arc indict tarts at the probable 
condition of things In the archaic civilization. The prv-fiynttstk- 
people of Efftpt and those of early S timer wire interred in the 
sand often without any covering, in a contracted position. 
According to t be evidence from Indonesia* this practice should 
be accompanied by a belief in m underground land of the dead. 
This belief was present in Sinner in the earliest- known times : 
the dead went underground and there were sunk in deep sleep. 
This underworld at first seems to have had no ruler t hut later on 
it had a queen, ErishkagaJ, one nf the fsmns of the Great Mother, 1 
who tided atone: *’ truly quern of all decrees am I; a god with 
me rivals not. = Later oti she was given a spotssc, N% ri^ii, god of 
lire and of war. one of the forms of thr Kim*god. In the story nf 
Tiiiiimiiz and Iahuvr, Tmnrnuz gov* to tlu- underworld* lie-s there 
i[i a deep sleep, and lias to be rescued by Ishtar from the queen 
of the underworld Taiumiiz doe* not seem to rule over the 
uiL»jcrtvorld. Yet in Egypt, Chirk, who holds n similar position 
In Egypt to Tunrmi* in Sumer, wav lord of the dead : “ It was - 
subterranean kingdom of the dead over which I >s|ris reigned, and 
it ft as os champion of the dead that he gained his gnat position 
in Egyptian theology " ■ Osiris \vjts associated with wafer, and 
was. supposed to encircle the underworld like a HiLEtkc. He is 
also said in the Pyramid Texts to he " with outstretched iirms. 
sleeping upon his side upon the sand, lord of the soil," The cult 
*d Osiris moved from the Delta to Abydus, where iL wa. preceded 
by l hat of KhiUti-AinentL l hr Firet of the Westerners. This 
title originates from the I anil of the dead situated :ii Ihe w+. >t. 
or below thi- horizon, where it mr.rgcd into the underworld, out 
of wti ich the Nile flowed. Thcu.ee Oriri s wns on I led Lord of Oewqt. 
Osiris became inisodatcd with Ami bis nf Sint, who was sotnethrvcB 
culled “ First or Lord of the Westerners, 11 the title of lhe old god 
[»f the dead at Abydos. 1 

In Egypt and Sumer, therefore, the Inn A of tlir dead, usually 
underground, b presided over by the Great Mother mid by a god 
identified with the king. In Egypt a contrast racists between lhr 
king* of lhe solar period and Osina. The solar kings went after 
death tn t he sky and liveel m tht j company of Re ; but the rest of 
Hie people went to the land of the dead rukd over by Osiris the 
first king who became rnnrtuL II k true that later on Osiris wo* 
raised to the sky ; but in the beginning the Osirbii evclc of deities 
were deafly cluiiiigui&hed from the fralnr cycle , 1 Therefore the 
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bisection of the community nt death chime termite of mi n muni Lies 
ruled over by the Children of the Sun is not a necessary future of 
society : for the- curliest kings continued in the other world to rule 
over their subjects, mul, in the days in Egypt when the solar kings 
ruled on earth, the old kings Mill ruled in the underworld over the 
dead. The sky element of the population thus shows every *igu 
of superposition, and of being □ more or less artificial clement of 
society. 

Jn tn<lia the Aryans and the Asurus held different ideas regard* 
ing the iunderworld. The Aryan nobility looked upon a land of 
the dead in the sky as their home after death, and practised 
cremation in order to get there. But snnie of the Dmvtdiuria 
were associated with an underworld. Ifit-ajiyakamnii, the son of 
Diti, the king of tin- tinfrvMc, was the judge Jr the dead. Mention 
b made of “the crystal palace, where the ,-Vsura with pleasure 
qnnffcil tin- inebriating cup." * This underworld of the early 
Dmvidiun juroplts v. as not a dreary pWe as in Babylonia, For, 
according to the Vishnu I'liruiia, the regiqi a below the earth 
number seven. At ala. Vitalu, Nitalg, Galihastimut. Muluituln. 
Sitifiilu, and Pntida, Their ^>tl is severally white, black, purple, 
yellow, anally, stony, and of gold. Thev uir rmlx-Uishi-d with 
ntagfiificent [u laces. in which dwell moo irons JWum.. Didtyns, 
Yakshas. and great simk e-gods. The Muni Xatudn, after’ tils 
return fmni thiac reginna to the skies, declared amongst the 
celestials I hot Fatalu was much more delightfh] than Indra'i 
heaven. “ What." exclaimed the sage, “ ctm b- .omiJ^ml to 
Ibitrtlu. where the Nagus arc decorated with brilliant and beautiful 
anil plrusunSahcddiiig jewels 7 Who will not delight in Fatata, 
wlitre the lovely daughters of the Dnitvus mid D*u»va* wander 
ahonl, fnsrinafTng even the most austere : where the rays of the 
sun diffuse light, and no heat, by day ; and where I he moon shim's 
by night for illumination, not fur cold; where the sons of fbimi, 
happy in the enjoyment of delicious viands and strum- whies, 
know not how the time losses 7 There arc beautiful groves and 
streams and lakes where the telitt blows; and the skies are 
resonant with the Koii s sum*. Splendid ornaments. fmgrant 
jicriURiis, rich iiiigiicuh, tlie blended music <i| the lute and pijie 
nrul tabor : time and many other enjoyment* are tin common 
port a tui of the I fat in v ii s. Llaityaa, and snake-gods. who inhabit 
the region* of Futalu-” * 

Below Ii ait ala was Xarakn, or hell, presided over by Yu mu, 
wliii'h bail several divisions for those guilty 0 r various crimes, 
iwiui in the \n|#s predded over the underworld, iuid tie still 
occupies I hat position in (ater Tudinn religion. Ynmi was a child 
. .i S '-1 j wn Vivnsviif, the ussemhler of men. who departed 
Jo the iroghty streams, and spied out the n,tuf fo f malty,'’ 1 Aguiu. 

KcVwuifii- ye with mi (dilution Yaflin, the son of Viviiiivaf the 
assembler of men. wiu> was the Jlrel uf men that died, and the 
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hrst that departed to this (celestial world t." 1 Like Osiris he 
married hi* oiitet Yimu p or rathr-r, IuhI intercourse with Itef- 
The Athorv* Veda contains traces of a conflict between the 
land of the dead of and that of the sky. In Hymn fsn it 

say's? 44 Let breath come, let mind iimn . let come, then 

strength j let his body assemble; let Hint *Limi hrm on its two 
feet, " With breath, O Auui., with -ight unite him; associate him 
with body, with strength; thou midcr&t&ndcst munortaUty i let 
him not now go ; let him not now become oiu housing in the 
earth / 1 In Muir it Jms for this lust phrase: “ Let him not 
depart, or Income a dweller mi h hmist of day.” From this it 
liiiai been suggested Hint Eht Aryans of India first of all practised 
interment, and that cremation, associated with Amu, the god of 
tir<\ and the sky world, mis a later flvvdapmttd, when Ysuna was 
removed to the sky* like 0friri\ ip Egypt.* 

The Alharva Veda contains ideas reminiacent of the Pyramid 
Texts of Egypt. w When thou, 0 Hriliaspiti, did it release ns from 
Yuma's otherwurid existence* from Whiled iction, tile Aevins bore 
1 mek death from Us, 0 AgnJ. phvsici:ms ol 1 he gods, mightily . Walk 
ye (two) together ; leave not the body : let thy breath and expira¬ 
tion be here alike; live thou increasing n huiidntl uiitnmnu ; 
(be) Agns thy best overruling shepherd, Thy lifetime that is 
set over at a distance—{thy) expiration, breath. let them come 
again—Agn* bath taken that from the lap of perdition ; that I 
cause to enter again in thy self. Let not breath leave this man ; 
let not expiration, leaving him Low, go aivay ; I commit turn to the 
seven sages; let them curry him happily unto old age- Enter ye 
in. 0 breath und expiration, as (two) draft-oxen a stall; let this 
treasure of old age increase here unharmed. Wc impel hither thy 
breath : I impel away thy yuksma ; let Agni here, desirable one* 
assign ns life-time from all sides. LTp out of darkness Jutve we T 
ascending the lightest firmament gone to the sun, among the gods* 
highest light. 1 ’* Again (in H* I) we *Cftdb " Da not regard the de¬ 
parted* who lead (one) to Mir distance? ascend out of darkness, 
come to light ; wc take hold on thy linmls. Let nui the chirk and 
brindled one* sent forth (stiie) thee, that are Yuma’s dogs, mad- 
rteiemlen*; consc thou hitherward ; do not hesitate ; stand not 
tjiere with mind averted* Do not follow that road i that h a 
frightful onr^the one liiou hast not gone before, that i speak 
of; to that darkness, 0 man, do not go forth ; (there is) fear in 
lhe distance, safety for thee hitherward. ... Up hath heaven, 
up hat h earth, up halh Pmjupati, cough l them ; up out of death 
Jiavc the herbs, with Soma for Lhcir king, made thee pmsa / p1 
Numerous other |vassagts could be quoted to show that* in 
the minds of the early Aryans of India, life was in the sky, and 
death and darkness in the underworld of Trnnu. This Yatua ww 
the Ik&t uiortoL the first king of mem who found his way to the 

1 Atharra V«Ia XVUt 13- 1 M., V, 
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tot'd of the dead. which was nut the land of the dead of Inter times. 
Men, tilt-furore, tended to go back to Ihr land where they should 
la: ruled over by their lirk king, mid had to bn: saved from that 
fnti by the gods, of the sky-world. In the Aryan version, the 
mother goddess 1ms Wn driven into the background. bat she 
seems to survive in the person of Nirriri, the goddess of destruction, 
whose sons arc Fear, Terror ami Death.* Vmnn is akin to Osiris, 

thr Kgy(itiiui ruler <u the dead in the underworld, m that | lt 

seonu to have married, nr kid connexion with, his sister, lYe- 
s Lima lily (In Aryans ol India, passed through a stage m which the- 
laml of the dead was underground and ruled over by the licit kiln; ; 
or else they adopted ideas qf that type from sntnc other civiliatiuQ. 
It is fiigniQrarit that tin- earlier people of India, the Drnvidjuns, 
el mi mail n relationship v, ith an underworld, not n dark mut gloomy 
place, but superior to India’* paradise, a place full of wealth, 
light, mui happiiusi. 

It is now jaiuible to understand the fitdoncsinn instance in 
which the ghost of si man poos underground, while his life goes to 
thr sky. In liie ease of the rosso-Tfldjo T until jit, among whom 
tlur Sun- Lord came to day, the life of a man goes to the skv and 
hi* ghost goes U) the underworld, ruled over hv I nDari, the goddess 
who took palt in the creation of mm out or stone images. These 
peoplr have no chieily dass, because the children of Lasaco w ent 
to the district of thB mountain TorndjA, so none go to Ihc sky. 
the place whence come Lasaeo; nil go underground.’ The mourn 
tain Toradju, un the other hand, place their bind nf the dead 
on the earth in the directum whence they believe themselves to 
liavc come. The act of migration has therefore caused a change 
m belief with regard to tin- hmd of the dead, und thus com pis - 
tut ions are introduced into the problem or determining the 
relationship between the inode of disposal and the home of the 
dead. 

If the reasoning from Ihc Toradju he comet, it should be found, 
cm a general survey of Indonesia, that only in certain places do 
l ll ‘ commoner* go to on underground land of the dead. Tliis 
‘.liould iul(i|m'u where a riktintt division of dosses takes place aL 
dcalh, such as in Nias mid .out Fi- west Timur, or where culture- 
hcroes came from the sky, as among the Posto-Todjo Toradju 

E vided no other em-u instance, such 115 subsequent migration, 
tended to complicate Hu- belief. 

It is impossible here to give details for the whole of Indonesia — 
the data arc too numerous, 1 liopc at some future time to publish 
the material. A preliminary analysis, set out in tabular form, 
slmws Umi the belief in an underground loud of the dead is closely 
associated with the archaic civilization. fa addition to the Fosso* 
.l 1 ’ l? c>u P °f tlic Tomrija, Ihc belief is found unioivif the Battn 
of Simchiiigun in Sumatra, the Euiyan of the Kauuiu, region and 
nf Sarawak, the Baju of Bnnjejnuutsin, the people of the Sangir 
1 ** Uakabhantlu,' 1 Aik I'wv*. ■ Kfoyt and -Mffrn f L 24*. 
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Islands, certain tribes tit Mindamo in the Philippines, and the 
GaLcia people oi Hidmahera i in the Gcelvmk Ray region of Duleh 
Ne-w Guinea, sn .South-West Timm; and *u South Nias. The 
cue it* ot Xiu* *uad Timur have already been dUni^nl, and it baa 
been found that t Jst- ghosts of rulers, in the vh*c of Timor tl^e 
of the Children of the Sun. go b> the sky, while those of eommnaers 
go and OTgroirail. it is sigiufretmt tlmt in those plnces of Indo¬ 
nesia, Centra I LVleK'fc and South-VVi-.t Timor, whrrr mention u 
most definite of the Children of tlic Sun,, mini in Nitts, ivbere the 
sun* god is important,, the underground land of Use dead should 
be tha place of destination for the ghosts nf the commoners* whilst, 
when the archaic i-lvdi/alkm to break down. it tends !o 

disappear, Tins is well shown in 11::. case of the tribe* of Use 
interior of Borneo. The (vuyan have the belief* wldJc those 
Tribes presumably ml hi L ured by them Stack it. 

it is interesting to note wind happens when the dreheie civ sir* 
nation begins to dissolve- This process can be watched ha the 
region went and en^t of Timor* rangin'* from Sumbu tu I h.uif. 
Scnuaia, where the only example, so far as I nm bwbiv, of an 
underground land of the dead, is in that place formerly ruled 
oyer by the Children oi Lhr Sun. In the other cube* Lliis belief 
i s not recorded, in my knowledge. V< f from SuiuL.j to the Luung- 
SemiAln yrcjup, interment is the invariable mode of disposal* 
except, again, in the case of the Children of the Sun. whet am 
iiuinimijkith In these idnnd.s, therefore, the luiul of the dead 
should be muhirground- Siunba contains many dolmens, Rots 
and Ha via have megoliUnc monuments, and thus have been 
profoundly influenced by the archaic chdliaation. In the h! Linds 
ea#t of Timoiv which hove, according to tradition, been peopled 
from Timor, the use of stone gradually dwindles away to practi¬ 
cally nothing. When inquiry is mode with regard to the hind 
nf the dezul in ihfcM places, it is found that it is in the direction of 
migration i it in never tmdcrgraimih so far eue I am a ware. In 
one ease it is possible to watch the apparent transition from an 
underground land of the dead to one in the direction of migration. 
In the FoLining district of ftduin Timor, Lhe people believe ttrnt 
they nrc descended from an uncestrra wlm cam* out of Mt. 
Lcknum Their glmsts go [to ML l^ekauii after ili.-.ilh, but as to 
whether they go underground or not is not dear, 1 Evidently 
they went underground at linit; hut migration has cause d them 
to remember only their place of origin, mid to forget the faint That 
Uietr gliosis went iiiulerground. This is natural, if it be remem¬ 
berer! that ghosts return to the Ancestral home. 

Throughout this region, in Sum ha k lloti Bclu t Ktisar, Leti- 
MoD-Lctkof, Bal>ar T Tunorkiut, the people believe in an under¬ 
ground world, These peoples arc immigrants, m this under¬ 
world i* prolwihly the unrest, ml home of the dead that has become 
ddJichi-d from lb* setting, and lingers on in {iopukr memory ns 

1 Oryzm iif, 
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an underworld. The Nnga trit>es of Assam exemplify l he raw. 
They usually practice interment, 1 ami most of them claim to hive 
come from elsewhere. The Moo and Kabui Noga believe that Hie 
dels! go unrfirgroiiud m certain eases, and both these tribes me 
cloudy wundated with tfie archaic civiluattoti. The Man Xngu 
5RV that tlu- "good " go to the sky and the “bad" go t<> the 
underworld,- mid thus have a duality ■>/ belief somewhat akin to 
that of Nias and of the Posso-Todjo Tetradja. 

Tins discussion therefore lends to the expectation that the 
underground Lind of the dead will only be found among tlujsc 
people whose culture shows most signs of the influence'of the 
archaic civilization ; and Unit, a> the break-up sets in, it will tend 
to lie- displaced by some other home of the dead. 

The eonnfiuon between the archaic civilization and the under* 
world is shown in yet another way. The creation tru th oJ the 
Pbtto-Todjo Toradji of Central Celebes recounts tliat the first 
tinages were made by a god of the sky anil a goddess of the 
underworld, so evidently both places were equally cornice led with 
the archaic cmlizntiun. In t lit: origin stories of the Bugi and 
Macassar people, fnrtJter south, it is uLw said that the ancestors 
of the ruling houses were derived from Ixvth worlds, for c. mate 
being from the sky married ti princess of the underworld. Tin- 
*tmy told in Limn states that the mate being from the sky win 
Betas* Gum. He married several princesses from the under world 
among them being We Opoc Sangang, by whom he had twin 
children —a boy Sawerigading, aud a girl We Twmjftlxiug.* This 
Sarrerigading was thu great hero of the Bugi folk ; and he went 
all over Celebes and the neighbouring islands waging war otid 
cunt meting matrimonial alliance*. He married We Tjnedoi. n 
princess of the underworld, ami finally retired to the underworld 
to live. His sitter, on the other hand, married Humane fl I mud, 

• the elmida of the sky." and finally went with him to the sky 
and dispossessed Ute rulers of that place.* Sswrrigndttijr thus 
ants as other early kings, ami goes to rule over the underworld, 
although bis ancestry' is derived on one side from the skv-wodd 
(See p, $7%). J 

In Oceania Hit evidence beats, out the voiidurinns ftimidy 
reachetb In Guam of the Mariannes, with mrttniim'ol insliitt- 
tinijs. the ghosts nf the dead go underground. 1 tu Mrlimc.siu 
various ladiefii are held with regard to the land of the dead, “ Dr. 
Cod ring ton lias put on record the striking difference between 
Northern and Southern Melanesia in regard lo the belief* eontxru¬ 
b's the abode of the soul after death. In the Hunks and Torres 
New Hebrides, it is the almost universal 
belief that the dead live underground, tile way to the home 
beneath the earth being in some easts through the volcanic vents 

1 The erwnitioM Mins tlw Ao *al T«jnlu Nairn. 
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which omit in these island*, In the Solomons, on the other 
hand, (hr prevailing belief h (tint the dead find ifirir way after 
<lcatli to ihhuiik dUier in other ports of Liu* Solomons, or more 
remotely situated. litre nmi there in Uie Sulojnuii*, however, 
as in Savo, we find, either alone or in conjunction with the more 
widely diffused belief, the idea that tlw deed go into volcanic 
craters or caverns, while in at least one place in Southern Melanesia, 
in Amtitoimi. it is believed that the dead natch their future home 
by sea ,' 1 1 

Tlic underground land of the dead is associated in Southern 
Melaursk with n woman, whu is, accord mg to some ideas, the 
mother of Qat, the grout culture-hero: in one story she is 1m 
Puget, the wife of Mate, Death, In it Mota tale it is said llmt the 
dead are met by her at the entrance to the underworld,* t.'txlring- 
ton gives on account of the way in which Ifo Puget came tn live in 
Panoi, the land of l he dead : “ Jn one (aluiul) the cmise of the 
introduction of Death was ( tie ituxiiivniiniw- of the permanence 
of property in (he same ho nils while men changed their shins and 
lived for ever, tint therefore sent for Mate, who dwelt in Panoi, 
or by the side of a volcanic vent in Santa Maria, anil aspired him 
that he won hi only have to go to Viimm Uya and nut be hurt. 
Death therefore tame forth; they lair) him on n bound, killed a 
pig. snil covered him over; then they proceeded to divide his 
property and rat I lie funeral foul. On tin- fiftli day, when the 
conch was blown to drive away tlic ghost, Qut opened the covering 
f Mule unci found I dm gone; nothing but bones remained. 
In the menu while Tongaro l he Fool had been nit to watch the 
way to IVirioi, where tin [inths to the lower and upper worlds 
divided, lest Mote should go below ; the fool sat in front of the 
wuy to the world above, and let Mate go down to Patioi; nil men 
Ww sintM followed Death along tlint path. Another story makes 
the same fool—under Ids nnine of TjtgttfaigvUngc—the cause ^if 
death, because when lro Puget set him to guard the way tu 
Panui in prospect of her own death, he pointed out that wiiy to 
her descending yhost imlcnil of the way hack to the world, and 
so she, lukI nil men after her, died mid never came buck to life,” * 
This quota lion suggests that, in the region of the dual organization 
of Mchmrdn. 4 the choice existed between two different destinies 
after death : one_ land of the dead was associated with the upper 
world and with life, aud Llie otlurr with the underworld and with 
death; nnd the people with their interment and contracted 
I a mi lion of burial came tn go underground. The idea of the first 
mortal being the rnh-r of the dead is implicit in the atoty of Mato, 
and the Great Mother (ippim-nLiv is also there in the form of Ira 
Puget, In the caw of Lexer's bile, the laud of the dead is under- 
grauiid, and is ruled over by Nggaievu. a vui. 1 and consequently 
connected with the nrdirne civilization. 

* Rjvws i*. U. £6I-S. Uec Mfkiduuatil 73S, for E£n.Ui > Cmi/uurton 3UJ. 
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The beliefs m Melanesia would be existed on the basis of the 
ev idence gained in IndoFferdia* The people of Southern Melanesia 
have no tmdftioa* of migration, and their land of the dead is 
underground i which is exactly what would hapgHni if tlic ruling 
class of former times luad disappeared* leaving the commoners 
with their ideas of the underworld. In Southern Melanesia the 
vui. so aimiior to the sacred chiefs of Fiji, the cultu re’ heroes who 
have been associated with the archaic civilization, the curved 
stone images, and the numerous other signs of the archaic civilisa¬ 
tion. go to show that liftr wait far different in the post. Tile dis¬ 
appearance of the ruling clans associated with Lhc sky lias caused 
the community to be associated completely with the under world. 
The other parts of Melanesia, where migrations have taken place, 
hick such ideas. For instancy t he people of Santa Cruz, who have 
migrated, have no underground land of the dead. 

Tti Polynesia the sky-world is rim inly u thing of the past, and 
ail classes of the community as u rule go to the midemfond, which 
is often reached over the sea. tins journey by sea bemj* presum¬ 
ably consequent upon migration. The evidence (nun Polynesia 
suggests that the: bisection of the community into niters and 
commoner^ one group connected with the sky, and the other 
with the underworld, is not cocnprchcratvc. Oh the contrary, 
one element of the ruling group from the beginning ki^ evidently 
lieen connected with the underworld In Samoa, the children of 
the sun were associated with a family ooncu?ctnl with the under¬ 
world, with whom they mti’fmarriedJ This family, the SsddeV* 
ruled the underworld, mid La Fe'c its head, played an Important 
pari iu the early history of Samoa. On the dkapjieanincc of l.hc 
Children of the Sun, the only hmd of the dead wils underground, 
where dwelt Nafaimu. the goddess of war; and Lhr great god* of 
Samoa were henceforth underworld gods. After the disnpjH-iinificc 
of the Children of the- Sun the ruling chiefs wore called Tui in 
Fiji. Tonga r Samoa, and elsewhere in Wes ten i Polynesia. These 
chiefs are connected with the underworld, the land of the deoil 
of the whole community. 

The race ancestress of Mango in k Vari-mn-te-takcre, Lives in 
AvniId* the underworld* She made; Vital* who rules over the 
underworld. Vciteo married Pupa and they hud twin 
Tangaroa and Rongo. 1 Rongo* as is known, ultimately super¬ 
seded Tangaro®* ood became the god of Mangua, rniEliLg it 
up from the underworld. Tshgarea and Kongo arc children of 
thr same motJicr; one is connected with the fky, and the other 
with the under world, Thus, he the result of the departure of 
Tanga too, there results an underground land of the dead ruled 
over by the first king and the mother goddess. In Tahiti the 
land of tile dead for all the community, except members of the 
Areoi society, is underground.* In Hawaii the bulk of the people, 
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diicfn included, go tmdfrgtcumd, I)k land of the dRnrl tiring rotcd 
over by Wfikctt, f he counter)Mkrt of VuUu nf MnugniiL, for Lk> iipitcr 
onrf, timJ Milo for the lower part, 1 In Ihe Marquesas Tiki nmJ 
Hina Mataftnc, *jimI lo fast- hern the Mansion of j^rt of the 
feudal ion. ure long and queen of the uodtravli to which go 
lh<* bulk of tilt people, 1 The Imul »A tlir deiul lbr tin- Maori it in 
thr underworld, road It'd overt ho sea, the land whence Iht prank 
origin ally efttnt ;■ this underwririil it presid'd over hv Ilirnimui- 
topu. the alienin'.' of the race, tutd by Whim. No connexion 
it now held With the sky-world ; only certain traditional heroes, 
twi as Tawliaki. Kririki, Hongotiiaui and Huuki-walto ore 
supposed ever to have visited this place."* 

t he Polynesian eiidetuv ultuws t hat the ruling eliws was formerly 
Composed of two divisions, connected with the sky and with thr 
uruli rworld, nnd that the disappeaitmce of tlm Children of the 
Sun leaves 1 hr underworld people in possession. The bisection 
ui llu community in the jirrhaic civilization in Polyntein i* thus 
tioi complete, for purl of the ruling dement gm-s underifnmm), 
as in Egypt. It seems certain, that this " underground ” ruling 
di-mrnl *iw intimately connected with tin- sky clement, for the 
two group* intermarried, ns in Celebes and Samoa. Usually u 
sky man marries iin imdcrgrouitd woman; but instances of Hie 
opposite form of marriage arc sometimes recorded. 

Thr- rolm nf the underworld are tin Great Mother nnd her 
son, sometimes together, some times singly. Tim evidence so (ar 
adduced is hntdiy enough to make for certainty : but it is possible 
to espbnotwjis of the vuriulloiUL Tin Culture- licro^s of 

the PovMi-Tntljp Torrid ju kit no children to Jurm a rutin l: class, 
Tlu only iteitv mentioned in (heir underworld L I nDnri, who 
took part in the creation uf mtm from stone images. In Sout iimi 
Mcbntsk. iigain, n ruling class, whose past existence seems 
certain, i* absent. and the underworld is ruled ovtr by a raec 
uiiErretrc^, in i-tii case Lmpmdfd by :i vui* presumably one <jf 
Xhu formrr niTjii^el&vs, On the nmtmry. omtmg the Egyptian*, 
Sumcrinns, tbt: Dnavidiimfl, and I he Polynesians tin- WderworM 

mini over by a in nrlrfittun, to it goddi^p tim goddess some* 
tidles beiaiF n Ei ^\iX* d to t bo biidtgmiindt ulv in Egypt, India ami 
-Samoa. In all Ihrsn ernes I lie conuuuaity Jul*. a ruling i-La^Sv 
Thu** rbc constitution nf the underworld appears to reflect Unit 
at earth- Kor, when i t n ruling dim exi#t*i no god preside! 
over the underworld ; but kings on the tntlh have LEidr counter- 
ports m the life to cc»nu\ Thr Great Mother fumus the ^mistncit 
dement. pmsumnhly as ihv ancestress of gods, rulm and eom- 
niuden. 

IK is now necessary to m _*.■ whot light can In- guiiinl hv the 
*.tudy of American peoples, 

En Mexico the ifldd of the dia11} for commoners was the under* 
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world* Sltctlam where the dead were sunk in deep sleep* as in 
Sumt-r It was. ruled over by one of I lir femrn of ihe great mother 
gnddess, mid also by >lidJaul«iiilt p the first mull and the fijttt 
mortal, like Osiris arid Yuma, Who was connect cj with the moon, 
os were the rulers of the dead in oilier places tie was the king 
of XflwdUt, the under world dly d&struyed by I he culture-heroes 
of the Kiehe of Giutlrmola. 1 

In the Pueblo region the dotul go to the underworld* where lives 
t.lie threat Mother. Tbe Hopi mideFworld, the place whence their 
anc^tcjrs emerged, is [wopled by sentient beings who perform 
ceremonies similar to those of ibr people i m the earth. The nder 
of this underworld is the goddess of germs, who is said In resemble 
Mid hint vent li of the Mexicali underworld^ According to the 
Ifopi n num ha* a " breath body/ 1 which after dmth become* a 
Kaicina, a spiril that pbys mi important pari in the ritual of 
Pueblo peoples. The Sun i$ the father of I be Kntcifltojv, and the 
** breath body M follows him westward on its way to the opening 
of the underworld, 1 The Katrina* tire also said tu have fn-cn the 
offspring of the cart h-goddess. 1 

The H breath body p of the Ilopi. therefore, instead of, u&ammig 
the ToTndjm going to the sky* goes underground► At the flame 
time the KjEIrina, the ultimate farm of the breath body, is the 
offspring of the iun and the earth mother, and follows lhe sun to 
the West before entering the underwork!, Thin Llie breath body 
mid K-itcum show of n hitinaship io the ufey, os in other 
placid, but ultimately both tux- related to tlir- underworld* It is 
said, further, thud the Katrinns, like men, carne out of tbr under* 
world ; A to p in retraniog thore T they are acting like the spiritual 
par! of men in other place s. The problem i* thus that uf ex¬ 
plaining why the Katrinas did not come from thr sky, brine thr 
offspring of the min. That problem. however, is part of the 
wider problem of nccounthg for the entire absence among the 
Puehb people of any sky-world, w Inch will shortlv be considered 

According to u Zmii priest, “It the word* of the 

grand -fathers say—that in the underworld wen? many strange 
l hiags and bdqgSt even village of men* long ago. But the people 
of those villages were unborn-intrie, more like the ghoots of the 
dead Limn ourselves, yet more like ourtvdv^ than are the ghus U of 
the death for as the dead are more finished of being than wc arc, 
they wyre less so, aw smoke, being bury, is less fine than mist* 
which b filmy : or a* jrreeu com, though raw, L* soft like cooked 
com which is done {like the dead)* nmi ua ho Hi are softer than iipe 
com which, though raw, is hardened by age/' 1 Dead Zuni go Lo 
the underground Dunce Village* and there join the council of the 
god*. As their onccstore catm? out of the earth, their mother, 
so they return tin re. Members of the Bow pri«dliix*J< founded 
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by thr Twins when they had l>rooinc War-gods, gn to become 
lightning-makers, and thud differ from the red. of the community. 1 
Among the Sin Ttiditm-s who were orated by tin- Gmd Mother* 
Hie dead are bdicveil to pi to the underground whence men 
emerged* When the Sift came uut of the underworld they weir 
accompanied to the earth by Utstt. their great mother, who t hen 
left them to return to her world beneath, where tthe awaits them 
After their death 1 

The Pueblo Indians are wholly connected with the underworld, 
Their creation myths tell nf wanderings and it niEcht be expected 
that the Sand of tire dnul would Ire thought to hr; in the direction 
whenct' they canid but these j>cople have not forgotten tlieir 
rad origin, ami I hr ghost iinds its wmy back Lrdu Hie underworld 
through the bole whence its ancestors emerged. The corre¬ 
spondence between place nf origin and home of 4imd h tjms 
complete. 

The Pueblo Indians, though telling of the Children ol the Sun 
in their creation stories, have no hebrfs nt id! in a sky-world, Fior 
lifl-re Urey any ruling el asa connected with the sky. Vbm neatest 
to such a ehi^s Hiit they jxKsesft h the Bow Priesthood of the 
Zuni, Instituted by the twins, whose mcnifiras become llghtning- 
makers Eittcr death. The absence of n Eky-descendcd <‘hs> 
ecctUllitfi tor t hi: tack of « sky-woffld, and for the cuncefitrolinn 
of the beliefs of the people on the underworld- The absence of n 
ruling class is also reflected m the fact that Hie Great Mother h? 
apparently tin? <miy ruler of tire underworld, But id though tint 
lark of beliefs m a sky-world may Ire accounted for by stating that 
nunc of the Pueblo Indian* enure thence, yet one serious difllmltv 
still remains. How* k it that, among the Torsdja, the + ' life rp 
gtts to the sky, while, among the Pueblo tribes, it goes under* 
ground ? It l* jrfttsfble to suggest eiii r spin nation, The Toradja 
were created from static Image* unimuted by breath, and made 
by the goil of the nky* world aiid the goddess of the underworld, 
StoflC imngcs are also found in the lands of the mountain Tonulja, 
which help to *up pi van historical Imckgrouiid for the story. But 
the creation of the Pueblo peoples takes place in thr underworld^ 
only the Twin Children of tire Sun being produced by lhe inter¬ 
vention of ^ky-Uctngs* In the cose of the Torndja T the dual 
nature of Creation i* reflected in the dual destiny of the breath 
find ghoyt. But in the Pueblo instance* the creation take-, place 
in the underworld, and il Sr not connected with the animation of 
images It therefore seems as if Hie absence of the idea of 
imimHtioti of stone Image*, so cloudy associated with the sky- 
world h accounts for lhc diflcrenco between tire Puebla and 
Tomdja* 

The creation Mory of the Pirns tribe tells of Elder Brother 
clouting from el ay human hangs* whom lie destroyed for fighting 

1 Stcvmuan li. ^0-J. * |^ F t gg 3!i 9S _ t 
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aimmg themselves, and mention is also made of the eimtion of 
rnen liy Earth Doctor* The IHma are patrilineal. and they turn; 
n tradition of ;i tontwr line of chiefs, Thi* tradition of \% ruling 
class. together with Oiv creation story front images, suggest* tli&t 
possibly all the Ihitbb trites were formerly in like condition* and 
that I he disappearance of i!s- ruling duss caused Hu* ideas of 
creation to be centred round the Great Mother. 

The XjivahOp who are derived from the sumc source a* the 
Pueblo s topics. be^Ltn in the underworld, at id gluts t and breath 
go there fitter death fo he filled over by the Woman Cliioftaimss, 
toe goddess of witches* 1 The solitary presence of the mother 
goddess in tlie underworld \h in keeping with the democratic 
nature of the Nlv. uhu, Hot one feature of their origin rdiuty 
mersl^ careful attention* On their way nut on to the ctirth the 
ftayaho Imd to puss through ^vmil nuetessi vv worlds. When 
they gol to I he fourth world, the earth and sky joined together 
for a inomcriL and nut of the union came Coyote and Badger : 
u We think Unit Coyote and Hudger are children of the sky/* o 
statement which suggests the former existence among them of a 
^ty-descendcd rulin'? class. This is. support rtf by ihr Xavahu 
statement that the Llrtffc man wax the chief of nil the people in the 
kjurtli world P except the Ihieblo people.- This first num (ed them 
util <d tins mulrmnrlch 11 therefore *iecrns tlx il iht- Xnviiho quirt: 
Juid ■ i ruling class which tlwy have Io*L This may 1 jc *o, for their 
t ribal organization is evidently in a state «f dsiintcgmUoo, When 
this ruling family disappeuwh Lhe people went to their ancestress 
in iht* lowest world. 

In the ^loimd urea the mtder world js not so prominent u* in 
the Pueblo region. The Yuchu who call themselves Children of 
the Sun, anti claim descent from a woman From lhe sky, believe 
that both ghoul anti life return to the sky ; no mention is made 
of an origin from the underworld, and that place, so for m 1 know, 
docs not exist in their beliefs. They thus form a direct antithesis 
to the Put blu peoples. Their beliefs form* nevertheless* a per¬ 
fectly cults ist cut whole* for the place of origin and the land of the 
dead are identical. Unfortunately but UtUc is known of the 
beliefs for I ho rest of the eastern States. 3 

The Huron, who claim descent from a woman, who came from 
I lie sky, and gave Mftfi in twins who were their cullure-hcror-H, 
believe t hat ghosts go to the underw orld, I here to be ruled over 
by this race-mother and one of her sons. This ease dillen; from 
that of the Yuchi, in that the Hum a do not claim to be Children 
of Hie Sun, but dimply look upon the twins as their culture- 
hcrcH=L That emo of the twins should be their niter in the under¬ 
world suggests that they were wise ruled over by a class of sky- 
dcseeudetl people which has disappeared. This suggestion b 

1 W ftfottktfwi iti. 104 . * JKA, 71 . 
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home nut by the fact tlrnt the Huron themselves speak of the 
counfihmeetmp when they constituted tbrir tribes, mu] «jMtcd 
their clans And phratries i which secnm to show that they hurl 
become disorganized for scmt reason or other, and hud to recon¬ 
stitute the tribe as well as possible. The 11 upon retain traces «f n 
oontnet with the sky-worl<h for gliosis go to the Imul of I he dead, 
which b underground in the west, by way of the Milky Way, 
The iroutl twin, who animated them and gave them their culture, 
lives in the eastern sky. 1 

The Hains Indians nearest in culture to the arcliaie eivibra* 
lion have the most txiluamt ideas aimut creation and the destiny 
of the 1 -liost. For exam pie. the Muukn tribe of the Sinus, who 
have retained agriculture ami other cultural dements that the 
Plains Indians have tended to lose, believe In a H Lord of Life « 
in the miej. and in an “ Gid Wnittoa who never dies," the Mother 
of the Sun, who Uvea in the south, 1 The race originated from the 
underjrrcund, where the old wrmmn Jives, and ghosts go tlivre at 
death. *■ Corresponding to the belief that the sun-god is tin- Lord 
of Life, ia the belief, already quoted, that wlwm a child is bom n 
star descends on earth and appears in human form. When a 
tnnn dies, it goes back to the sky and reappears as n atar. 4 Tiir 
Hidntsn, wlio rasembic the Miutdnn in their nearness to the archaic 
dvilirution, have idea* whieb are not an definite, They believe 
that their ancestors were created by thr "First in Existence. 1 ' 
They also believe in a grandmother, who is connected with their 
sigrieuHiirc, sw is the “01(1 Woman who never dies" among the 
Muml&n. At death the dead go underground, but it is not said 
whether they po to the- grandmother, It is bLso said tint n man 
has four souls, hut not much is rcjJortiHl about lliem. Apparently, 
among the Man dun, the orgmii ration of beliefs is becoming dis¬ 
located, so t Imt they have no topical interrelationship, 

This process lis* advanced much further among other Irilws of 
the Plains. The Omaha, who hove lust so much of their culttirc, 
inter t hdr dead hi n -sitting position under a mound. They belief*' 
tliat they have only one soul, umi tlint the ghost goes at death tu 
the land of the dead by weans id the Milky Way. 1 The Dakota 
do not nave a land of the dead in 1 lie sky. hut some of the star* 
nr,L believed tot* men tri*ns|whrted to the sky.* Although they 
arc kind not to liavr « land o! the dfcad in the sky, yet it is said 
than an old woman sits on the road leading to tin land of the 
dead and examines the ghosts us they pass for tattoo murks. 
Tiuise without ihm are pushed from a cloud or a eljIT oiu| 
fad wlo this world,* which suggwbi the former existence among 
them of ideas connected wjLh tile sky-world as n Home of the 
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Thts cuds ;i long discussion centred round the Great Mother. 
Sbe waj apparently Liic first ddty tlurt man knew, and in the 
Course of time ajjc mine to acquire many characteristic* that 
finally in oil parts of the world dr v duped into Independent gnd- 
de&scV Some of her oliaracttiistite were? those of a ^-txidess of 
fertility* of agriculture and of grams, and throughout the archaic 
civil! £b turn she was closely nssodated with human sacrifice^ This 
jrrmt mother was in time supplanted in many of her function!* 
by a god, wiw t at first, whs her son. He became associated with 
human sacrifice, and so did I us earthly veprtscsriaifoo^ the divine 
kings of the archaic civilization^ Hut when he changed into a waf- 
cod. human sacrifice tended to die gut, and wu> iseWed unduly 
for fiinmfa of chiefs. 

The next atage in the argument waa to show that the urdinic 
civilisation was mainlines] in its institution.^, and that motlier- 
right wot* Ultimately bound Lip with the idea of si mctMMGestmd, 
who was seemingly identical with the Gnat Mother, Conwpondn 
ing to t he idea of a gn .at mother of the race U the idea that 1 ho dead 
return to lien In this chapter it lias been found that* while the 
sky-descended part of the community gm*. to the sky after dentil, 
the rrst of the community gi or* underground, nr else to a land of 
the dead situated in some other place nn the earthy according os 
to whether a migration has token place or not. These beliefs art 
dearly vbffii in (he ease of the Pueblo Indian*, where the ideas 
of creation and death arc centred round the underworld and the 
great mother. These conceptions regarding the Great Mother are 
nocompmtcrJ, in the archaic endmotion, by the notion of the 
ir * Ufa hl of cacli person belonging to the sky-world, which cniifia 
duality in the id™ canccniuifjr the spiritual uuturr of in«ii T one 
port being connected with the sky, mid the other with the under¬ 
world, In the case of the M life/* it would seem that the Great 
Mother has little or within g to dr? wills ilir matter; the btvukh 
usually goes to a god In thr *fey f nut to u goddess The gho*t 
guca hack to I he mother of all, and the life goes buck to its giver- 
hi Egypt of the Fifth JJy nasty and on wards the kitigtt went 
tn the tiky, while the rest of the community went tn the under- 
world. All over the region, sky-dcscrmlrd ruler* gu to the sky 
after death., while commoners and other lmiuhcrs of the ruling 
grt>up usually go lo the under world. The association with the 
underworld exists among people who apparently once had sacred 
rulers. In no case docs a dey-desccnded (jottion of the community 
go underground «tt death ; and in no case do people thnt originated 
in the underworld go to the sky. The evidence suggests tluit the 
I it: I c l 1 f r connected with llu* Great Mother and the underworld arc 
t artier th m ouuxrintvil with the sky. Tto* ^ hi Sumer. 

In Egypt, where it is not so definite, it is best to assume that the 
solar Men* developed out of those associated with gods such as 
Onilts ami the Grout Mother, Ot{ichrig£ it is hard to *ct how u 
god such us Re* who could produce life of himself, should be born 
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nnew path day of thu mother goddess; also why the mother 
litnidess should help Khimm hy giving to the embryo the life 
that it needed Althniigli it ii jxj^ible that, in Kgvpt and 
aumer, the underworld preceded the ikyworfd, uiul the rulers 
of tlic 1 iiticJetworld those of the sicy-world.. rui sigtis ant present in 
outer parts at the region of such n sequence. The evidence from 
Polynesia suggests strongly Unit, la the afohate crvilraatitm, Iwth 
groups of rulers existed together iu the same communities, 
and thnt these connected with the underworld survived thr 
Children of the Sun, This makes it possible that, in India and 
Mexico, a process t>r stripping Uud taken place in the put. the 
ttiuunm of the bun having disappeared and left the underworld 
ruler*. 


Thi' bisection of the community Hint takes place at death w 
important. It lumpens in Communities where the ruling class 
consists gi the ^ liOdpen oi the Sim. or iif jKMjpJes dcscetfwlifd fmm 
nky^bringii, In such commun litre the sky-bom g<j Jmck tn thr 
wkyi umi tlie others, rul^n* and commoner^ alike m jxo dsewlurir 
tonally underground. The sky-world is hound up wit!, the 
sky-born elass. and disappear* with It. The underworld was 
probably an earlier bud of the dead than the sky Tor the peoples 
of the Ancient East j and since the commoner? never go to the 
sky. it follows that tin- condition of tilings when both nders and 
commoners go underground together is the more natural. TJte 
bisection of a community, such as takes place where tlie Children 
, n| *\ ' s artificial. The two group* live together on 
earth, but after death the ruler* go elsewhere, and some onu else 
rales over their dead subjects. This suggests that these rulers 
ot tlie dead were originally ruling groups oil earth who were 
supplanted by the sky bon i group, and that when the skv-bom 
people disappeared the others entered again into their own, 

* , possible lo 8® onc step farther. Li sonic cases the mother 
guides* is alone in the underworld. In such instances, as among 
thr Torudju and the Peublo peoples* no ruling ela^ rxisls on earth! 
Arc those- conditions therefore representative of the stage tieforo 
the arrival of nilt-rs ? It certainly is phuisibk- to argue tluit the 
Ureal Mother, having survived the shocks of fortune, wua therefore 
the. Orel deity, ami Unit she represents the condition of affairs 
before the nse of kings. 


CUAPTKR XVIII 

THE DUAL aRGANTZATlOK—EGYPT AND INDIA 


T HE study of various peoples of tbr great region under 
examination has drown with increasing clearness that the 
ruligtous, economic, political and social sides uf the life of 
is community are closely interrelated. This intern totion Incomes 
closer the farther it is possible to penetrate Into the maze of facts; 
and it Ls difllcult to smmisc where tl would ultimately bo nk down. 
In this chapter, and those that: follow, an attempt will be made to 
penetrate farther into the jungle, and to elucidate more definitely 
the tint lire of the archaic dvi Libation that looms so largely behind 
the civilization of later times. The problem began to shape ifcsdf 
when the study of the Children of the Sun was undertaken, lL 
was seen that the archaic civilization possessed a ruling class of 
Children of the Sun, divine beings connected with the sky*wor!d f 
aiiil born of theogaraies, It wm noted* top, Unit these Children 
of the Sun were often represented os twins, hostile to one m other z 
and that sometimes one twin was connected with the sky and Hie 
other with the underworld, even wlien the mother came from the 
sky. The Children of the Sun disappeared, and in tlurir place 
ruled chiefs associated with the underworld, tmd often of a warlike 
nature. Also the sun-god gave place to a war-god bom of a 
f htogatny, who thus had some relationship to the archaic civiliza¬ 
tion. The chiefs of t his later stage of civilization are not (ami of 
thrognmirs. Nevertheless, it was evident that the two branches 
of the ruling class, the Children of the Sun, who belonged to the 
$fcy, and the war chiefs who belonged to the underworld, were in 
some way related, for they intenmirricfL Thus the ruling cLua 
of the orellair civilization was dual in nature, one port hckinoing 
to the sky and the other to the underworld, A pa ml id, therefore, 
exist* between the ruling class mid the Twin Children of the Sun. 
A further duality lias l>ecu observed m that men In l he archaic 
civilization who do not belong to the sky-bom class usually go 
at death to the underworld, while their fife goes to the sky. 

It U obvious thut slidi dunUttri of culture wiii have to he 
explained, for the facts am rcmitrkabh and unexpected. Why 
should the thought of the nrchiuc dvflization l>e permeated, 
through nnd througb p with the ideas of duality, such as have been 
revealed in the past chaptem ? It is diflicidL if not impossible, 
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to fmme any n prinri mason for the division of tin; ruling das*., 
'^ch Jti is patent in Polynesia and elsewhere. Before any rxpNmn- 
Uou of ihfse fni'ts is sought, it is tin.'eiwy to inquire wlirthtr env 
other dualism air doliecaLile in (lu* and wit viviUnitton, m) a*, to 
determine still further the relationships beta ecu the various 
o.s|iects of its lift, 

I In' CDintitiHioii nf Ecyji! in ikumtic times was thorouehlv 
dual. The country was prigtiudJy divided into two distinct ports, 
I'jpper Egypt in the south, and Lower Egypt In the north, that 
' • the Delhi of the Nile* At. the beginning of the First Dynasty 
i he country was uni hist under one throne, and ever since it 
remained united: but it was never furgotteu that the king was 
the ruler of a dual country', * tie was always called tin king of 
rp{ter mid l-owcr Egypt ; his crown was double* hiB isjronation 
ceremony was double; even bis palace was double. In an 
inscription an the Palermo Stone, which Jim revealed such impor¬ 
tant evidence for the early chronology ol Egypt, it is wdd ” J$x- 
isltcx) is the ^ Lite■Crown-of'Sntfru-upon'tht-Smil.lim]-Gate.” 
** Exalletl • is-tliv- H 11 1- L’mw imf-Si n-fni-upon-the-Northem * Gate!” 
Pruf. Breasted comments ; ** These are the name* of the two 
gates or parts of the palace of Snefru : cue for the south and nne 
for the north, lie have thus the double name of u double 
jcilaec which, like the organs of government, was double, to 
correspond with the old kingdoms of south mid north. * . . The 
state temples also were double; each had a double feciufe, mid 
tlie bypustyb- was divided inlo north mid south by the control 
aisle." 1 Kings am usually called 1 The King of Upper and 
Ixiwcr Egypt. . . * Favourite of the Two Goddess*,. ” Then 
again then? are inscriptions on the Thermo Stone of the type : 


KING NEFF HI n ifF.ft E . 

flora* . . King of Upper cod Lower Egypt f Favourite of the Two 
Goddtfec. ft fpjKr and t.mvcr Egypt respect ivrM. 

Year I, 

Sroojifj inniith, fccwnth day. 

Birth of thv iim\. 

Union of Elii- Two Ijjiids 
Ctartiil of the Wall/ 


which reveal tin pcn&tcuce <if tile idea ol duality n/thr- kingship, 
Ab king oi I pppr and Lower Egypt the king prnoMtsil Set. the 
tP** of l prnt £gytii, nad Slums, thr god of Lmr.T Eirviit . 1 Hr 
wmielm^F bml u doubl' mime For sample, hWkhmoui of 
the Hurd Dynasty wreaked Uunis-Set. av i* si town by numerous 

™ 1 * >““#■ f^nusi m ||)o Illim itra.DvautW 

im.™ Itw IMW* cf Qn-V Kid l*«r.ir Ejp T .l l»r* th* ,.u,u. ™ 0 | 

at^iniwnt, 1 * dvul> ' lui - "*** “ ** "Oiild act «a«g» thu p r£ «ul 
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cylinders found at AbyJos mid Hiemconpolis, 1 Ho ja called 

Khascfchmuui. the W w ider of the Two Sceptres,*’ " Kimstklmioui 
in whom arc uiuttd the two Divimtits. ’ * Artlinic iiMiriptiuiii, 
didiuj’ from Ltie- times prior to the Fifth Dynasty, refer to V daily 
purifications of the king of south and north. Double Lord 
Noutimi. 1 The king even souidinm liwi twn tombs one in 
cither land. 4 flis treasury wn* double. Apparently the office 
of high’priest wan sometimes dual: for the high-priesthoods of 
Memphis and Heliopolis the incumbent* of which were culled 
’ Great thief of Artificers," and “Great of Seeing,” respectively, 
were usually two in number, and were, of course, held bv men if 
high rank, 4 

A marked feature of the mythology of Egypt was the enmity 
between Set and 1 torus which, apparently, luart not always 
existed, for tn some passage? of the Pyramid Tort* Set helped 
Homs in the office* for the dead. Certain events in the dim past, 
presumably connected with the dispossession of Sot, caused « 
hostility to grow up between them, and this hostility ran tinned 
throughout tin; vtbole of Egyptian history, A bostibty also 
g™*** between the communities of Upper and Lower Egypt* 

. f bi’ realm were distinguished from urn: another 

by different colours; white being the colour of Ujitter Egypt and 
red the colour of Lower Egypt, 7 

Another remarkable fenttire of the constitution of Egvpt la the 
tifl.li and succeed mg Dynasties must lie mentioned. In the days 
before the accession to power of the Children of the Sim, the heir 
to the throne acted as vi2icr, and carried on. for his father the 
Administration of the State. When the IklbjKililan* came’into 
power, ut the beg timing of the Fifth Dynasty, the king was high- 
pnest of the suu-etiIt, but Ids son did not act us vizier. This 
oltiee was now held by tv family presumably lielonging to Memphis . 4 
Die ruling: power was thus split into Iwo parts, sowed and secular, 
and tins distinction held through the Pyramid Age. More will 
be toid on this matter in I he chapter on Egypt. The Mwtftutkm 
oi r.gypl was thus a (Mini Organization at Society in l lie widest 
sens. i>r Hit term, the social, political, economic and religions 
organizations all manifesting a like condition,* 

Egypt is the only country of the region wlwre conditions 
remained approximately mi eh ringed until the end. So, if other 
communities possessed the dbal organization, It will probably 
have fallen into ruin an the result, of the coming of tile more war* 
like communities. The existence of the dual organization I brougli- 
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out I he region in the nerjinic civilization Ilelm. Ltrst of nil to be 
Published, and this will have to be done by men ns of fragments. 
In tilts and the nest two chapters will he collected all the scraps 
of infomitilkon on this Imac that I have been able la find ; and m 
Chapter XX the material will be etattuned. and aroplt reason will 
be forthcoming for iwlteviqg lliat the archaic civilization was 
based cm ii dual organization similar to that of ancient Egypt, 
The study of early forma of human society h peculiarly difficult 
in India. The great spread of Brahmanism during the past 
centuries hitb obscured many features of tlie old civilization and 
produced great cultural tran^formattons* Tlw general adoption 
of the cBstc-vystem. fur example^ under Brail manic auspices* has 
Caused the obliteration nf many old landmarks ; whole com¬ 
munities of the DravEdion area have been thereby absorbed, so 
that their social organizations has often been transformed, Con¬ 
sequently the tusk of finding trace* of the dual organization of 
UMiety LU India will not be easy. This is to be expected, for other 
discussions have shown that it is further cast* in Australia, Poly¬ 
nesia and America, that the clearest traces of the archaic civilizn- 
tkm exist* and not hi India and Indunrxia. So, if in India the 
inquiry only Serves to bring to light evidence that may possibly 
be interpreted as vestigial remains of a former dud organisation 
of society, judgment must Ik- deferred until the whole survey is 
completed. For it will then be evident that these scattered facts 
are mdly the remains of a former coherently organized system 
of society. 

If the filial organization belonged to Uie archaic civilization* 
it must he sought in India among the Dravidian and Mimdn 
groups, and not in the mote northerly peoples of the Fan jab and 
elsewhere* who have become thoroughly Hindu! zed* The sacred 
writings contain jK^siblc traces of a dual grouping among the malrb 
lineal ruling groups Hint are included under the term Dm vidian. 
In the Maii&bharntu it sayft: ^ There were* in former daya* 
celebrated throughout the three worlds, two brothers named 
Smiriu and IJpUMUida living together and incapable of being slum 
by anybody unless each slew the other. They ndf*d the same 
kingdom* lived in the same house, slept on the same bed* sat on 
the same scat* and ate oH the same disk . * . Both of them 
were mighty AJturna endowed with great energy and terrible 

C owers, The brothers were both fierce mid possessed wicked 
carts. * . , Of exactly the same dispositions and habits* they 
seemed to be otic Individual divided into two part*/' 1 They 
could go everywhere at will, They went to the sky to the region 
of the celestiiiK and, after conquering various divine brings, they 
set out to conquer the earth. Hunda and Ijptmmda were descen¬ 
dants of llirsmyuksrdpu, the son of Diti r the great mother of the 
Duty as and filter of Aditj* They thm belonged to the ruling 
group of the Asuras, the enemies of the Aryans* Other twins 
h ** M « hi b h araia, N Rajyatabb* Parva ixx. L 
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owir in this family of daughters of Djksfm. In the first place 
HiratiynkasiiMi lias a brother Hiranynksha, who seems to be his 
I win, 1 In MiQtbtt east, Vluata, a visit r ot Dili, has hy Kasyans, 
the still, twins called CurmLi mu] Arjumu Khsvnna said to 
Wnota cam-cniing them >-° Two heroic mi, is ahull be Ixmi to 
i o i 'I 111 ^fds °f ^ le three worlds. . . . These two 
iu- ,, i Jt w ini{inl creature*. These heroic rmigCTS of 
the skies wilt be respected of all wurJds, unit capable of assuming 
nnyfbmi ot will. 1 Gankin, the mice of the birds, was the son 
of Vmat», whose sister Karma, was the motInr of the Nag** or 
serpents, the hither of both son <i being the sun. Although of the 
sonic parentage, and oh hough allied to one another, a hostility 
™* WWJ ' Garuda and the Nngas. Garuda was associated 
wi »trie iky nnd tJie Nogas with the underworld, where they lived 
in splendid pahices,* Tidv brings to light further evidence that 
ttie rulers oi the Dm vidimus were divided into two group*, one 
ctmncetrd with the sky and the other with the underworld, both 
related but yet hostile. This corresponds to tlw division of 
Egyptian society into sections eonm-ctcd with the sfcy and the 
underworld, combined with ihe hostility between the two gods 
Hums mtd bet, connected respectively with birds nnd ■Jinkias iind 
water annuals. 

i il'l thc J 5 fafc ? Ta i es > } hc rtorie * of the Buddha’s former 
births, mention is made of pairs of brothers -nimUar to Sundn and 

«iroF‘v J P* Gha *t Jat ! bl T ritions Kb *™h and L’pnkam.w, 
was of Maliaknmfci. who reigned in Gttnropalh* i u the Kamsa 

district, in the city of Asitanjana. When Mahoknmsa died. 

°l wj!af " ss f “ r viceroy, Mention 

lTJSStoS.° f “ k ‘r. ? wht > ™kd it the same time in 

upper Madhura. He hud two *on»s, Sunun and Upasttoaru of 
whom Sftgam Buccced.il to the throne, with Vmtaiti as his 
Mdiabhamta contains many examples of pairs 
afbrolhere. lor instance, in the list of tl,<* yens of Dhritiifusldrii. 
the Idng Of the rider brother of Pandu, occur Dussalin and 
Dus^hala, inda and Amivinda, Ihinmirshnna nmf Dummikhn, 
Lhishkunm and Kj.ma, Chitra and GpchUnt, Durmoda and 
IJush p rod himhn. Umanabha and Padmanablui, Nando and 
Up ana adaka, Sennit, and StiBhena, Kuododara and Ilabudnra, 
Chitrov.ihu and Untravarm/m, DridhnhnvU nndSuhwta, Vatavraa 

nf I ^rt!T h T* • Th ^!P alr * aro mentioned together in a long list 
< lf «>**"« ^ Sunda imd tWtmdk. J&unm 
. J " Sagum and t pasagara, the delinitc association 

mnfKFO 1 , >r ?^i cri i °f name , width constitute the gTt'At 
j y of the baked pairs in Lhe bet, suggests some peculiarity 

■ " Mnkui tiL^ttio," Aili Pam Jrv. s Wilkin* |L 124, lift, 
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im the political constitution of the past in. India in which two 
“ brail™*” whether of the same mother or not it is not public 
at present to tell, share' the rule. Tlie possibility of mUertiit 
mutln.rs must he borne in mind, fat (he instance of Ganidn and 
the Nag&S is one in which two aisters have children by the some 
father, and these * + brothers ** are associated in that they arc 
Tn^ntioucti together and arc sa id to be hostile. Before Long 
further instances of a similar nature will l*e forthcoming. and It 
will be seen that such iratroges of linked brothers as have been 
adduced arc not the product of imagination, In the case of the 
Ganiflit-Nflgri relationship, it will be remembered that, in Poly- 
il was found that the tnltng groups were realiv dual in 
tuil nre in the earliest settlements They coraijted of the Cbitdfvn 
of the Sin I iciuieettd with the sky, and another group connected 
with the underworld, where usually lived the great mother of 
(tie community, These two groups intermarried* the skv-men 
uiarrying underworld women. When the Children of the Sun 
disappeared in Polynesia* only Uiu underworld jneopin were left. 
The evidence from India suggests that both groups were originally 
Children of the Sun, and that the Nagra branch wna associated 
vvitli the underworlds It would therefore seem lhat the ruling 
group eon sis led of two branches, one connected with bird*, and 
the other with snakes, or their equivalents, such as dragons* 
crocodile s and m forth- 

It has already been seen limt the ancestors of several, ruling 
houses of Dravidiau tribes were Naga^ Tlie evidence just 
adduced SUgg^ts that the Nagus md Ganufafl formed part of li 
dual organieation of society* an htwtihty exiling between them, 
as between Ihc different pari* of Egypt, Moreover, it cun he 
fthown that the women of the Xupa race gave birth to Lwiits, the 
Min usually being their father- The fniii airman of the kingdom 
of Pegu in Burma i& due to immigrants from Pm vidian India who 
were of Naga race. 1 Tha-htun was the first colony, forty-four 
™Jw north-west of Martaban* ru a country called Suvarnabhifnii 
—'‘golden land, : and old gold+wurkingB have been found 120 
miles Jroiit Hiu-bttiti on the Paufigliiung ot Sil*laung Iliya; 
where gold dill ciistaj "The name Tha-htun U derive! from 
vcTnacutar words having the eumie signification*" * Evidently 
I he cold nttracted th* colonists, who arc said to have come from 
Thubinga, in the country of Kunixmka or KnmnMta, The story 
that a king Titha* who ruled over Thubmna or Thubmg* in 
Kanin aka, had two soiuf* Titha Euirinui and Dzayu Ktuurnu^ 
who biciimr licnnils and settled near Tha-hlum Cfne duy they 
fiLiind on the shore? two dnigofCs eggs, from which emerged two 
lioysL jJnc of these boy* dir t) when ten years old* ami was reborn 
in Mittila to he a disciple of Buddha; the other boy grew uu r 
built Tl uadi tun with the blp of Thnkvu (Stikni, the chief of the 
frceoud heavenly region, wad tximspoiidiiig to Indra), and reigned 
1 ^ ' Id,, 24 -&. 
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there as Tliihn Hadzu. A ecrtmu Adinm Kadm, urn? <if lug 
descendant*. ruled over Thn-litun, having dispossessed lwo half* 
hrotlitis, Tbunuda anil Winuak, Imm of n different mother* a 
woman of Nftgn race, who kid two eggs, out of which they came. 
The dispossessed twins went nwu> with one hundred and seventy 
families, anil founded IVgu in a,d. 573, the elder brother, Tluunuk, 
being chosen king. 1 

This tradition shows that women of the Nng» face were supposed 
to give birth to twins, bearing similar names, as in the ease of 
Sunda and L'pusunda. It i« ii»j tartan l to note that, ia 111 is ink, 
the two brothers set out with their followers, and thus evidently 
the whole structure of the old society was transplanted to the 
new home. 

The Good* claim thut their ruling dm was descended from a 
Naga king of Ceylon, and they certainly originated in South 
India. They have two aristocratic subdivisions, Raj-Cknds and 
KhntoJas, but it is not possible lu say anything u to ili<- siimitj- 
ctmee of these divisions, 3 1 he Go rids of Rasta r hu ve twu divisions 
.Maria and Murin, and in one part of Bftstnr the Maria group is 
divided into two exogamou# groups. Therefore the Goods 
appear to Jiavc the dual organs rot ion in some of its (dements, it 
is said also that there is a 1 probability that the Gauds ami KJlands 
writ? originally one tribe ill the south of India, and that they 
obtained separate tuiuic* and languages since they left their on. 
ginal home for the north.” 3 Possibly these two trihe* originated, 
ro for at least as their ruling classes on? concerned, from people 
of the N«gn group, and then split up into distinct divisions. The 
Khonds are divided into Kutia Khond, hill Khond, and plains 
"bond, but whether this division lias any significance and h 
anything hut tcrritorioJ, I am unable to say. 1 

Similar evidence, suggestive of the break-up of a former dual 
grouping of society, is found in the ease of the Mimdas. who are 
tided over by a Nag* race of chief*, whence Nagpur gets its name. 
Ihe Mttndns nnd Hie Khungnrs am descended from two brothers, 
kit nrv now separate tribe*. 1 This may correspond to the Guild- 
Xhoiid split. The Muirs, who formerly ruled in Bihar, were 
divided into Hajbhur-, a superior caste" and Shuts, Similarly 
the Bin I were divided into White Ilhil and II Lick Bliit,* 

All this is not of much value in itself, hut, in conjunction with 
the examples previously adduced, it suggest* Hint the Dm vidian 
peoples formerly possessed n dual organization that is now in 
ruin*, r art her south the Nnirs of Malabar afford more precise 
evidence. Ilwy live in the heart of the Dra vidian country, and 
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possibly belutxg to the Nagia taw. Tht-v ore organized in daim 
of two pryiips, localised In North and South Mi tinker respectively* 1 
The dans. of North Malabar lire the superior, and the highest elan 
of South Malabar h supposed to r^rcespond to the North Malabar 
clam, fci "Thc Nayors of North Malabar ;irc held to be signer 
all ifong the line, elan for clan, to those of South Midalmr, wJiich 
i* divided from the north by the River Kompuzlis, seven miles 
north of Calicut ; so that u woman of Nnrth Malabar would not 
unite herself to a mail of her own chui name af South Millibar.* 1 
Some chins ore divided into two groups ; Ike Vat taken! clan of 
South Mnlubnr, For example, is composed of the Vduttatu or 
White divisinu. which b the superior; and the Kanrttatu or 
Hkck dlvfcluiu In another pkre thte elan b&s two divisions with 
different j lames ; in North Mala bur the Aknttn Chornu clan 1* 
in two divisions. In addition, each lord in North Main liar 
formerly had two grtm**. of adherents, Eumttu Charrrn, outride 
adherents or fighters, and Akattu Chnma* inside ad hi: rents of 
clerks and so forth, tiic Jirst being the superior. 1 The dual 

orgnjuzoTiuu of the Nciir was evidently of n thoroughgoing nature. 
The country' itself had two brood territorial divisions,«in Egypt. 
Each local group was dutd f with definite marriage rc^iktioiiHroJie 
group being the superior. 

Signs of a dual grouping of society exist elsewhere fat South 
India. Among the Todas, for cimrnptc. * 4 Lise fundamental 
feature of the social organisation h the division of tltc community 
into two perfectly distinct groups LheTnrthaTolaud the Tei valid." A 
Each of these group* is comjK»cd of dans, local exog&maus 
groups. Norm ally each dim is in two groups called Kudr, which 
ere of ceremonial importance, but the rml rigmificam-e of this form 
of grouping is now JoaU So the dual grouping runs through the 
w hole of their society* and is similar to tint of the Nab? and other 
peoples. It is important to note that the Todax ascribe their dim! 
organization to Trikirzi, their great mother goddess.* 

Traces are recorded among other South Indian peoples, such 
m the TJroli, Shdaga and Irula. 11 of what may origirnlly h^ve been 
a dual organization of aockty, but the ev idence, so far as I know, 
is scanty. 

Some tribes of Assam show traces of it. According to lt*CoL 
Shnkt^pcar, the Ap and Serna Nopts are divided iato two large 
cians f Cbungll and Mcmgiin for the Ay, Yepatomi and Zijhumoni 
for Hie Scnui. According to another authority tin: Semn Naga 
have a culture that is evidently in an aitva need stage of tletffii- 
dution. They tiave father-right and signs of a former totcmic 
system- They probably were njjce organized <m the dual system 
for some villages luwc two division? with distinct chiefs, find' in one 
rase mention is made of * k on ancient and abiding feud " lictwcvn 

1 jliilwr 388 . FaitMt iL 1^74. 
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them. 1 The dual grouping of dons may possibly be connected 
with two brothers with similar names—Uheshn and I'bishi ; 1 
but the old mm nul organization * has been Kt broken up that it- 
original nature can only be surmised. 

The Mao Xu£u. who show special associations with the archaic 
civilisation in that they are connected with a stone cirde and 
other Tnegaiithic monuments, arc divided into two groti[h ; in 
the Mao village of Liyai fTemi) live four ckus divided into two 
exogenous groups ; the M 2 .u 1 villa gt of Marom has two hereditary 
priest* KlmLLukj^ instead of the customary onc T which corre¬ 
sponds. to the two exogamou* groujr^ 1 Other Naga tribe* have a 
dual grouping. The Marring are divided into Sailnj, the older 
group, consisting of seven dans ; and Marring or younger, also 
consisting of seven elans. Likewise the Kabul Naga ore divided 
into Songboo and Poemn. 4 The Uluru* 1m ve a similar organiza¬ 
tion. The Tftiigklml Naga possess two division^ Lilbuptw in 
the north on d Tungkhubi in the south,* It might be thought that 
the north and south groupings were accidental and due to local 
dfcuni&tanee^ but the evkleuec forthcoming from all parts of 
the region will show Hint such an explanation is untenable. The 
Atig&mi, Ao and Konvak Nagn also mvc dual groupings, 11 

The Nugfi are not the only Assamese peoples with traces of the 
dual organ!zutioin The Ahem* of TabShnn origin, say Hut their 
kingdom was founded by Hittiilung, Friace-eJder^ and Khimlai p 
Prince-younger, who came from the sky. 7 The Mmyong branch 
of the Abor qf Upper Assam art divided into two groups, claiming 
descent from two brothers who were Children of the Sun: the 
Dubrnig branch also have the dual organb^tioa.* 

It is noteworthy that the Kha&i, who speak on Austrouesian 
tongue, possess no apparent sign* of the dual organization. It 
\% possible that they have lost it, or else the traces tlial remain 
have not yet been recorded. 

The evidence suggests o former dual organization of society 
throughout; the non-Aryan population of India, The claim that 
the peoples of India were grouped in two division* wa.i made by 
Op pert in his work on " The Original Inhabitants of India. 
He asserts that the Gsmdo-DravidiBns, as he prefers to call them, 
were formerly divided into two hostile groups mid that the groat 
war of tile Mahahhamta was ihe outcome of this hereditary 
division into hostile camps. His theory is that some of the 
Dravidian tribes became intimately associated with the Aryans 7 
u I contend that the Elumias mentioned in the Rigveda, princi¬ 
pally aa the followers of Visvamitra, were warriors of non-Ar^au 
origin, who, discuimacting themselves early from their aboriginal 
kindred tmd gaining traces* into the Aryan pair, became try llicir 
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superior prowess and influence lhr ropreafritaHve tribe of the 
Aryan race, tw their relatives 1s?yond the pale were the repre- 
tentativre of the aboriginal inhabitants. They were divided into 
two grent brunches, tire Kurus and i^iiefiln-Panda vo*. round 
which were grouped the other elans. In u similar man tier two 
great tribes, the (inndiiuis nnd Dtuvidian?, formed the chief 
Component parts of the non-Ary Linked Hhunta% who, split up 
in numberless ^bcbviokiw, were spread over tire whole length 
and breadth of India, mid even beyond it, if we Include the Ulta.ni- 
hum* and Bahtikas with their immediate kindred who lived in 
the Uimnlnyen mountain nmgc," 1 

Another suggestive piece of general nidrncr fa supplied hi the 
cose of the division of Lhe population in South India into right- 
hand and U i't-hand pastes. Tne apricaHund autos are un the one 
side* while the mechanical and cQTiimereiaJ interests of the country 
are on tire other.* 11 This movement Jean* to 3save been originally 
eouluied to Southern India, Its- centre lwing et Knhdpurnm " J 
the seat of so many religion h and political dissensions* where 
there are to this day special hnlk lor both parties, tailed Vulnnkai- 
zimnLitpums and ItanimkmiLniajHinis. B * , At the time of the 
Bhnguvnt Roimnujaearya tiiis division into right-hand mid left- 
hand castes was already an acknowledged institution, m different 
hours were o^ignedto right - and left-hand people for entering the 
GcLv&pilki temple at Mefkotfi, wliieb place is also vailed PaLita^ 
navanaksctni* Le. the held where even oidcEVstcs earn bepuritted, 1 ’ 1 
This mode of grouping of cartes is described in Mysore. **The 
agricultural. artisum, rtrtfl trading communities form n species of 
guilds called pluiun (apparently a very ancient institution), and 
these me divided into two factions, termed Bids gal fright hand) 
and Yedagai (left timid). Thr- funner contains eighteen ptuma, 
headed hy the Ban* jiga mid Wukktdigo r with the Ho leva at tire 
bottom ; while the latter contain* nine pUnna. With the Pnndnda 
and Nagarta (trader*) at the head, and the Minima at the bottom. 
Brahmins, Kshuttriyas, and most of the- Sun Iras are considered 
to be EU'Ldml. Each party insists enj the exclusive rigid to certain 
privileges on all public feativiiJfj and ccrcmoni^, which are 
jealously guarded. A breach on cither side leads to faction fights, 
which formedv were of a furious and sometimes sanguinary 
rhiractfr^ * 

The right- uml lefMutud emtr system suggest* tire grouping of 
Uic followers of North Malabar chiefs The eoirrspundeneo \n 
enact* for in both rau>es t he dfattinctlon lies between the agricultural, 
Imui-owniug and military elements uii tlie one hand, and the 
in d lls trial and commercial demerit on tire other. TUm I he 
right- ond left-hand castes may simply be the relies of former 
kingdoms, whose riding classes have disappeared. 
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Mope light is thrown qii the early organizillion of South Indian 
Society by Rivers in his paper on Cros^cotisiii Marriages. Cro&n 
cousin marriages are those in which t he children of brother and 
sister are allowed to marry p hut not those of two brothers or two 
sistent. This form i>f marriage probably is derived from the dual 
organ!nation of society u& defined in its sociological aspect- Rivers 
defines the dual organization *ts fallow*: u In the dual organiza- 
tipn the whole population comas t=« of twn cxognrnrmt groups which 
I call moieties a man of one moiety tiaving to marry a wnmiiit of 
the other. Further* in every ease where this form of social 
orgam/flUon is known to exist* descent is in the female line, so 
that m man bettings to the moiety erf his mother/' 1 A remarkable 
result accrues from this form of sdciil organization* Given that 
the community is so divided with the rule of exogamy; 0 ic children 
of two brothers or two sisters will belong to the some moiety, and 
therefore will not be able to marry. But the children of n brother 
and sister will be of opposite moieties* and Unis will be eligible for 
imrriugi*. Tin* is wlutt is called the w Cross-^JOuMn 11 marriage. 
It seems to he found only in eases where the dual organization 
exists or Ikflsexisteil an Uie put; but on this point there cannot be 
entire certainty. 1 Rivers, liowever* lias found that h< The kinship 
system of Southern India * * . provided abuiidoiiL confirmation 
of the general prevalence of the cousm-marnagev <md leaves no 
doubt that this form of marriage must at one time have been 
universal in that part of India. 11 He goes on to say* ++ I have been 
able to find but little similar evidence for Central or Northern 
Indiu/' from which he cuueiudvs that the cousin-marriage is a. 
DrovLJiaii iiwtiLuiiuu. 1 Further, in the dud organization it ia 
iibviuas tluil tile liilhrr of a child under the miilrliinm! Ibmi of 
descent Is of the opposite moiety* and that ids muthef’s brother 
will be of his own moiety* Thus it is found in such cajics that the 
mother's brother th nearer to the child than his father. Hi vers 
says: ,s A careful examination of the evidence would seem to 
show that Llie relation between unde and nephew at marriage 
is especially a feature of Dmidin society/ 1 In this way he 
link* up the Dra vidian society erf India with that of Australia. 
41 It is a familiar view Rial the Dm vidian population of India i* 
related to that of Australia, and recent research la lending to link 
together riot only those two peoples but also the nnler tribe* of 
the interposed region of Mokyaia, aucli us the SdbUA- The 
evidence that I have brought lor word in thk paper ndd-s another 
similarity to those which are already known to exist between 
these different peoples. 1 * % 

Tits existence of an utulcrlyiJig cultural basis for the peoples of 
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India, Burma, the Malay PttRilCWli, Indonesia, and Australia 
has jilroatly ilecn discu*&cd„ and it lu is l>eeri clakntd that the 
people of toe archaic civilization supplied iL The statements of 
Rivers .idd further buppuri for t hin Ooachiaton, anti lend to show 
that the earliest communities of this vast region based their soda] 
organization on the dual system. That this probably &y, 
"will become clearer as the general argument proceeds^ 

Tile definition of the Dual Organization as given by Rivers 
differs from that adopted in this houfc. The dcrfiniLinu of Rivers 
i£ perfectly satisfactory when dealing with l he dual organization 
of Melanesia ; but, n-S will Ik 1 seen in the course of the discussion, 
it h somewhat limited. While convinced of the justice of the 
point of iwr of fillers, I regard the duality uf which he treats as 
the social aspect of a much wider organization which runs U trough 
the social, political and euonnmic organizations of a people. In 
the frtliticJ sphere there ts tht duality of the kingship, and also 
the division uf the adinxtiutmiivc power between two fans Mien, 
allied, yet distinct* in the economic sphere, the country is dunl r 
The population in many places is divided into two distinct parts, 
living in dif f er en t divisions of the territory, and maintaining that 
hostility characteristic of the two lands of Egypt. The sphere 
of mythology comprises the dualism of the Twin Children of the 
Buo + with their distinctive characters and hostility- As fresh 
facts arc brought to light, thn. dualism will be seen to nm through 
every department of life, and not merely to be a marriage regular 
lion. I shall therefore use the term hi that wider sense, without 
in any way wishing to violate rts original meaning. 

If the evidence for tin* former existence of the dim] organization 
in India he summed up, it is possible to reconstruct an organiu- 
tion siinikr to that of Egypt. The kingship, ns shown by the 
extracts from the Mfthnbhurata and the Puiutlqs, was dual in 
iu curly stages : the country was in two parts, one uf which was 
superior to the other, each local group of the larger unit wo* 
divided into moieties, and the followers of any ruler were in two 
gTOiip r The id™ of twin king* is ako present in literature, these 
king* being hostile to one another. It is trur that th cine details 
arc not tyiiical of any one community, but the cultural Similar¬ 
ities already found to exist between the various tribes of the 
Dm vidian group make it possible tn claim that they probably 
describe roughly the original state of Dravidian society 

The cast can be put still more deafly As Eios hern stated, 
many of the ruling families of Dravidian India were connected 
with the cult of the Naga : they were the Nagi people, and, in 
dealing with Davhfian Indio, it is impossible to ignore the impor- 
Itmee of this great race. Nttgii families have ruled in many parti 
of the country, notably Ghota Nagpur, South India, Assail n and 
Biirnui, and from them several peoples chum descent, among them 
the NftgEs of Assam, the ruhrs of Pegu in Burma. the Goiuk, 

Kbonds, the tukrs of Nagpur and several ruling bouses in South 
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India such m the Nftyars or N \mt%* When therefore it is rcrnem- 
h^red tluil m group of people* with traces of a dual org&nii&aiioQ 
in Ihulr culture* mi claim an ultimate relationship with a single 
Group of rulers, it is probable that their dual characteristics am 
birt the remains of the original form of society * From beginning 
to end the Naga* are connected with tin- dual grouping; the 
Naga dragon women give birth to twins, hostile to one another : 
peoples claiming descent from them are divided into two parts ; 
one superior to the other; and the whole society slid ws a thorough* 
going duality, it is therefore possible to claim that one element 
at least of the ruling family of undent India |Hv&sessed the dun] 
organization, and that tliis mode of grouping has in places sur¬ 
vived the grot spread of B rah mime influence* 

*ths omiljiiis of ancient India society mu go still farther, and 
deal with Lhc quarrel between the Aryans and Asums* the origins 
of the Vishnu and Shi va sects, the relationship between I mint and 
Agn4 Ksiuitriyaa and Brahmins, am) other apjiamdly dual 
rirmroii of uulLurc. But the time is not ripe for that task. Tiic 
cultural skeleton* of India will Ijest l>e reconstituted when the 
living organisms of other peoples have been studied in detail. 

The study of the dual organization of the Polynesian rocr can 
begin with India, and thence? to America on practically every 
pearl-bed will be found traces of ihh form of society. The pearl- 
hilling Parava caste of Southern India comprises people of Poly¬ 
nesian type*, ivho are probably remnant* in India of that great 
nice (sec p. 105), They are allied to the Parmlni, the Puloynra 
and the Fallas* and form port of the great right- and teft-lmnd 
caste grouping that has alnady been mentioned. Before launch¬ 
ing out into tlic Pacific the nose of the Pariahs deserves notice* 
They have two great divisions, east and west; the eiudem Parialis 
claim that they were the slaves of Suyodhanu ami his brother 
Kunivaa, while the western division wen- the slaves of the Panda- 
vas in the war of the Mahahhiirata, The defeat of the Kimivas 
caused the western division to be the superior* 1 Their tradition* 
thus couple them with the great ruling houses of the post. 

This claim licis an important bearing on the problem of com 
tinuity. For in Chapter YlU it m seen that several peoples* 
low m the cultural stage, claimed to be the remains of funner 
highly civi lifted communities, It h evident from flic Pariah 
traditions that this claim U capable of rational interpretation. 
It may sometime* merely imply that they were the lower orders 
of dual communities It is possible to interpret the whole of the 
right- and Left-hand caste system in this way, and thus to avoid 
the dUTkulty of accounting for the apparent great drop in culture. 
For it can be assumed tknL the Pariahs and other tribe** who 
belong to the right- and left-hand caste system* were never more 
than labourers* craftsmen* and aci forth, who have maintained 
through the ages ntwut the same level of culture. Thus* dt I tough 
1 Ihtiecr CL 33 far other jigui vt duaUly. 
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the Pnravas air iwoplc of Polynesian type. ft does not foHow thut 
“*7 over [lossessed the culture of the archaic dvili cation in it* 
highest degree. They are |x>nHdivers, ami pnsumahJv idware 
have fallowed that OCcupat inn. Or stone-work, irrigation and 
mctnl-forking they rony never twve known much. 

The Pamvas nre mentioned La odd ehfonk&s in connexion with 
dual settlements: “ > idaruirajumm Chcddt end thr Pamvit 
men who feted far ptorb by paying tribute to ATUynnuaw, 
daughter of Puodya, king of Minium, who went on n voyage, 
expen&iccd Ikh) weather in the sen, ami were driven to the <hores 
of Lanka, where they founded Kaminrrkai and Kutimlnurini. 
\uimmrayatinm CJirddi liuxi the treasures of his ship stored there 

•S?"'" 1 ’ estal f u ? ll 5 d P i:ur, i totem* at KodoliMbpom and 

kalkchiinfapam and introduced the trees which dingo imn 
into gold, Tlie similarity in the names of the two pear) 
Jtshenea suggest h dun) grouping of society, 

1 Th union i, J23. 
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CHAPTER XIX 


THE DUAL ORGANIZATION: INDONESIA 
AND OCEANIA 

PREVIOUS chapter? have revealed hut few traces of the 


r archaic civilization among Ute ressitmg Irilic* of Indonesia. 

Tlic making of polished atom*, implement the building of 
megatiUde monuments, arc mostly thing? of the p&sL Such 
cultural element? as mother-right* human sacrifice and the sun- 
cult only survive In fragment:?, so aim traces of the dual organiza¬ 
tion arc not plentiful. 

Ttic So kid of Sumatra arc said to be. divided into lw$j groups 
distinct from one another for purpose? of marriage,* They 
frpcalt an Austronitfian language, and ihu? presumably hare been 
influenced by the archaic embrntinu. 

Although the Introduction of IUndnkiu and Lkm into South 
Celebes bos obscured the old form of religion, yet the social and 
|m1Uicnl organization retains enough of its former shape to show 
that it w as once dual in nuturr l This is the case with the Rugi and 
Macassar state?. 3 The best instance known to me is that of Gown, 
the thief Macassarstate. Gown cmd Tailo formed, in bygone days, 
a dual state, "one folk under two mitre," * which h said to have 
resulted fmm an alliance, 4 In till* dual realm the ruler of Tulin 
acted as vizier for him of Gown, 1 a form nf government utterly 
unlike those of the Hindu or Mohammedan states of Indonesia, 
as is evident from the following quotation From Prof, van den 
Befg r “In the Mislay tintt-- the heir to tlie throne U usually, 
after attaining hh majority* l he vizier (llijksbcsluunlcrh and 
Ijcnns the title attached to the office. . . . In the Macassar and 
Ihigi states the function- of heir to the throne and vizier are 
usually distinct, the find plays but liltIc {mxt in the government, 
but sometimes acts a? substitute for the ruler*" The state of 
Mucos*ar» that is* of Gown and TiiUo, therefore jKiesessed a 

1 Cti p. 2Btp whrrt^ Riven niairti tliUl til* $*ka\ vt 1l» 

Mfthy Pfimiksuin rnwl is** thi- fliw-a^iMn nijimn^u. 

1 i ripaab vritiwiut knMTlw^-- uf llu AdntCTtt h\ ^bcirjdvl, nthish, lilt-' no 

mi4rli Lnifrii lilCfrttuns 1* uuuM3cs£jbl& to uw lit , SoO- Sketch EUap 
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remarkable constitution, utterly unfamiliar to us. and stramrelv 
like that of Egypt in the Inter Pyramid Age, a fonu of constitution 
Lhut did nut jKmst in Indonesia, for it is not found anion- the 
™»y Slates or tltose founded by the Hindus. 

Tile duality in Lhe constitution was apparent in the case of the 
principal offices, Below the vizier were two officials, Tix.-m.uJaW 
tnntawa, the elder Toemaii/diuig, and Tocmnilalang tnalolo the 
younger Toemaikbing,* who were in u position of inh—. 
rclatiombtp to the ruler, and acted as intermediaries hefcwecn him 
and lus council, of which more will be said in Charter XXI The 
S* ™ headtof the army, who wore princes of 

the blood * It hS<« hud two barbuur-mostere, Sabanna-junttiwa 
anil Salmiiiw-matolo, who looked after shipping, who oi*. were 
royal prnice*,3 CorrtHiMinding to the dual institution* 0 f Gown 
mid 1 alio is the story that the first mortal king of Cow« had two 
sons, Hat not Gdwh and Knmeng lowe n Tallo. who hecame the 
rulers of Gown and Tallo, and founded the ruling house* of these 
realms.* Another form of duality exist* in connexion with these 
* in that they were descended from marriages between 
denizens of the sky and the underworld, a matter tliat will reed TO 
attention m Lhupter XXIIL 

The constitutions of nil Bugi state* are ao similar that the old 
form of goramnort can he reconstructed from different sources * 
Formerly Rug! states had «n inijiortant official. Lorr«.f>oading 
io the water (Pabitjaralxx-tto) of Gown (Macassar), called Mare 
elnrurig m Bom, and Makadimgnnret/inac in Luwu. a This post 
no longer exists ir, Bom the founder of the ruling house fame 
from the sky and mnrru-d a woman from the sky. His son reigned 
after him, but since he married tiu wife of royal blood, it liecmne 
necessary for Ins Sister* son to succeed him. But he had two 
son* ov n woman of low rank, and these sons acted as Mnkmiare 
^g and Toinariaang for his nephew when he became king; 
timt is, they idled the two moM important offices in the state’ 

Thi* ch ef‘onDiJ hBt B lC lA] l‘ f {tKmcti 7 existed. 

I'Z. M - m ?“# 15 n(,w tf «: Tomarilaknif, the 

office usually being single, if it 19 not extinct.* The office of 

irTs'^' 1 T* 1 ***** is ,,rtW and^fiometimes is 

extinct. The office of war chief usually has only one incumbent. 

J universal tendency, therefore, is for the old dual offices to 

mX? MoK^ td T° or "j' clifc to appear. which is tmtural 
umUr Mohnmmedun and other alien influence. 

An intensive study of the old political and social constitution 
of the Bugi and Macassar states would doubtless reveal many' 
traces of * former dual organization, In Boni. for instance, it a 
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Miid that the first ruler had it flag, a qnivcTsnt custom in t3io*c 
states. Wlwii he luid organized tin- eanstitntion he caused two 
ted Hags td be mnde h culled the red llaj; on the ri\* fit-hand side/' 
and " the red Ihijyr on the left-hand -"ide," whirli * snipes ts. a dual 
grouping df bin follower*, 1 In those dnys the off h* of vizier 
(.Mnkfidiii^HOg) existed ; Lmt sign* -tie lucking, so Jkr £Ls I know, 
of a former dual grouping of states in Boni* whkli would corn?- 
^pond to that of Gow»* and Tallo 7 although this story of the two 
flags and of the office of vizier &ugg»ta that formerly Bonk and 
subsequently other Ilugi State?, wer.- organt^d like Lh.it of 
Macassar* The constitution of the Maudar states of the west 
coast of South Celebes indicates a dual orgauiiatioo of society. 
Their rulers we of Rugi stock p The lcs*er chiefs of lladjcnc* one 
of those states, who form the roundl, HJe divided into two distinct 
groups, each with n head* and over the whole state rules s single 
chief, 1 

Kuhika, n state in Southern Celebes, founded by two brothers 
from the sky-world, who urt\ according to Eniyt. identical with 
Sawerigiytijig, the great hero of the Btigi peoples, is divided in to 
two ports; the cider brother settled in Knnrinru and the younger 
nl Mt-kongm uli the Gulf of Ikrni.* The ■ Ie ixuti e.>il of " elde r >h 
and 14 younger” as applied to rulers and founder* of states is 
familiar whmier dud institutions exist. The To Sdfco in 
Central Celebes art divided into two groups, the To Scko and the 
To Seko Pad a, the latter being the younger. Each division of 
the tribe consists of t wo villages ; those of the To Seko claim once 
ta have lived together, and the To Scko Prulo say timl they 
migrated from the To Seko. The process suggests the successive 
Bostons of one original comm unity. 4 Farther south, the rulers 
of Boncrate came from Horton, and* originally, it is presumed* 
were of Eugt or Macassar stock, for they claim the great .Saweri- 
griding a? ancestor. TU" linrt settlements were- mode by two 
wooini, Op« Rongga and Qpoq Djftnggm who foimih-d Laiioriadi 
and Boncrate^ Tin; Biigi rulers say that they originaied at 
Wad jo in South Celebes. I much regret not being able to see the 
work of Matthcft oil thiz* district: for he says that each state of the 
Wadjn esanfederuey tins two chiefs, can fur peace and Lhr other 
for war. fl 

Further investigation will probably reveal Jinks betwee n the 
ruling groups of the great region comprising tYkb< ^ the hduhtta 
west and cast of Timor, and the Moluccas It sterns certain that 
the hultimate of Ilium, which comprise parts of Flores and the 
neighbouring islands, was formerly in close association with 
South Celebes ; and it hi further possible that it was responsible 
for an invasion of Surfihtt» which gave llmt island some of its 
present ruling groups* Ik tjptffc ns it may, the states of the cast 

1 tfakkor* >v. ITtt, * MoaJtiar HI, irao. 
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tint) central purls of Sirniba are sometimes founded on a dual 
hasisL "In tiie slates of Central w i Eusl Samba tlitre fire 
gen i rally tw o power-holding groups, one of which is the possessor 
of tin- relics of tin- nil rest or, the Mum poc, while the other chiefly 
house controls tiir administration. WirJeugn give, i i example of 
this in the royal house of Malolo, There the tail jo of Watoc 
Eclitoe (n division of the Watoio district) ri Un 1 ‘lewer’ or 
* younger,* and the mdja of Falui iVUdamha (another division) 
i:. thr ‘greater' or elder/ The sacred chief, the guardian 
of the relics, is I he superior, or 1 elder ; chief of the ■.rati'." This 
suggest, that formerly, in (/debts, the rihlcfraitwh ip wivi divided 
between the snercti and civil functions, the stirred chief being the 
superior, and hrs * izier hi-lunging to the other ruling group. Tliis 
arrangement | xraisls in Wad jo, us has Ik-wi seen. No more 
information is given with regon.1 to Mu- roust it uti on of the state 
in Central and Eastern rimnba, much as it is nmlcd ; !mf iome is 
forthcoming from W est Suintai. This jmn of the island is more 
elun-ty Connected with the archaic civilization than the others, 
fur it possesses more imgnjjthie monuments, more irrigation and 
won. " It is a peculiarity of the districts of the west, that they 
iin till divided into lv : . i! , of which one re look'd upon as Hie 
elder, and Llir other us the younger. So we Irnve in LouJi: Lou 11 
data and I.ouli waits, which is nothing more Ihnu : Louli above ’ 
BTid ‘Louii IwntatJ).* The district of Lmnboja eonsiats of 
Lainlttiia arid Il 11 jnIn ; II sjcwi of KnEiotnlm or Isiwots and 
Dali lokii; the firsl.-iinrn.ri pnrt must In- the older, mid r. us. - 
qiif nliy it is said to own the lund. In Lourn they speak ,.l Mar- 
mhina the plain turd Lntnrrn I he mountains. Kodi tins thr 

dfvhioiur ot Kadi Imkoe! .I Kadi hctigcdo. 'This division of 

the oanmiuibty ix so fur ns is known, only l« rritorr,d iml has ho 
social sjgniIlerutee," 1 The lust comment of Kmyt show* tiiat 
the old fitful of Middy has almost disappeared, which is under, 
etmiijabh- whtji it b n ;ili/ctl thnt fit hunt one invfl-skm mast hrtve 

swept over Hu n.ry in tlic pa»!. that which gave rise to the 

ruling houses of the centre and eastern parts. Evidently the old 
pnkr Im* ond left behind it dimply n «ma!l amount uf 

wreckage. Doubtless further invraHgntioti will reveal more facts. 

Hie account*, now being published so rapidly by Herr Kruvt 
of the varums places hi Indonesia bl<Tv idled by him are hrinjr- 
ing to light tnnny u, w fuels. Not oidv has he found the dual 
organ jetton in SumEi, but in Timor his piihlished account shows 
ifaxt the signs oi lh<- iJiitil or^uii^jitiafi hit *<ti|] morr plentiful 
This in only to he expected : for in the past tlwre ruled Children 
of tIn; Sun, wlui were mummified after death mul otherwise 
ijjflmd culturally Irani their subject*. At the present dnv lwo 
districts on the south coast rimw signs of being dunl i they ure 
filled Anmnocban nod Amniuttoen, name* strikim-Iv tinular. 
Ihc people are of the sumc origin and speak the same ttmguugc, 

1 ttrnyt vii. 33B, 
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and it b aid that they muat hnvo come from Mollo. a neighbouring 
district. The riding houses are nearly rcl.itr-d and were founded 
by strangers. The accounts of their origin differ somewhat ; 
one says that two brothers came fruni a place called Bsmany, and 
brought with them some soil which Lhey placed under « stone. 
Tire younger became diief, and ruled Amimwbaii under the name 
ol Nut baton's, while the rider is -aid to have been m ordinary 
noble, and to have ruled the “ sister-dint riet ” of Am aim torn. 
This suggest* tlmt Amanoehnn was the superior district, and that 
il- chief took precedence over the chief of Amanatocn. 1 The 
other account states that a stranger landed on the coast of 
Amatiatoen and married the two daughters of the ruler, who only 
hod tin rank of noble- A second stranger, who was found sitting 
between two atones under a bnUir'inlin, married the daughter 
of the first arrival. and ruled over An inline baa, The two families 
are closely related, so that lucndjere of each attend funeral* of 
the other, ; Not only are the ruling houses of these two district* 
nearly lOndcctal, but in Amanorban the ruling power is evidently 
divided between two refuted families, A sister of n former ruler 
of this district, wlw> went to dwell at a place colled Pent, had 
descendants called “ Lords (descended} from the sister.” The 
descendant* of the ruler who lived at Niki-niki were called ' Lords 
(descended} from the man. or brother.'* The ruler of Niki-niki 
must have as Ids chief wife a woman from the ruling family of 


The extinct kingdom of Sonaboit, in Timor, ruled over Lv 
Children of theS*ui, (cmis to liavt- been divided into “greater” 
and smaller purls. The lomuler of the ruling house was the 
brother of the founder of the ruling house of Bdu. according to 
one account. Also it is said that tile miens of the two duel" 
districts of Sutmkiit were tno tiro the rs. 1 Seven] accounts iuive 
been given of the dual organization of the Moluccas, but none of 
them supply oumy details. It hiss long been known that, in 
Halmahrni, Scran, the K- i ond Am groups, and probably dse- 
wiicre in this region, society is divided into two parte. ‘These 
divisions, which are hostile k. one another, have mum-.*, such as 
Ursiwa and (Mima : Ulisiwa and Ulifima ; Pntasiwu and Pntnlimn ; 
in HiUiiudirm the distinction is between Galetn and Tobrio peoples. 
ITicse groups an muter the suzerainty of (hi Sultans of Female 
and Tidore. 

The Uiwwn-Uliiiwn-Fat nriwn group is connected with the 
sew wartlj lari of the ihLtiiidh, und the othir group with the vniaiui 
pekrt. Thdf iouudrr* brought with them tht tue of stone to the 
In onr instance they hove aetuully transported arroav 
tht \% large itulU! thnt is ns^d fop errtimmml purpefters; in 
S^nin wi^’se groups are cuiLUtiutaj nith tb/t sun*cult, and mic in 
higher in rani Hum tii«j oLlmr, sWmiug n kirn! of amtotmey ; th»r 
1 Knay! bL 7^ p 1M ■ M p ?M-7< 
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members of this group, who possess a summit, go to the sky after 
<Jvnt.li, while the others jjo elsewhere, 1 

Trace. of a dual grouping exist among the Tobolo and GuJda 
people of flalmnhcr:i. They are supposed originally to have 
formed one group ; 1 for iu 1 he account of their arrival on the island 
of n&lruftbcta. it is said that they won? under one chief. 1 Hostility 
broke out between the (Jidda mid Tobelu people oti account of 
two gongs that the Tobclo people brought with them, so they 
thus pusm ri not Jut constant feature of the dual organisation. 
The Calebs people arc divided into two groups.* Tin- Tobeb arc 
divided into four dans, the two most important Mug the Una 
and (he Cura, between which hostility has existed from time 
immemorial,' Itn two other clans arc hut of smalt importance. 
Tins Tnbdo and Hit Tbbaru are also hereditary aietnkV but 1 
have no further evidence concerning il.nm 
The evidence from Ualronht rn therefore suggests that the dual 
organization of society, duuncterijsed by the Patwsiwuuod Fata- 
limn, is widespread and fundament ul. it t* unfortunate that no 
detailed study has been made of tins duality of society in Indonesia, 
or elsewhere for that mat ter; for it is immensely important for 
the proper understanding of the early history of the Polynesians. 
The district of the Moluccas contains peoples of Polynesian type, 
and stone circles are reported in Halmahaa. It' is therefore 
probable tliat the Mduccas, in addition 1o South. Celebes, and the 
islands near by, worn inhabited by the Polynesians on their mi v 
to the Pacific ; so the study of these regions will help to elucidate 
the history of t|mt nice. The regions of South Celebes and the 
Moluccas are notable tor (heir pearl-fisheries, and thus nre emin¬ 
ently suitable us stopptng-stonr-i for the uncestora of the Poly- 
ncsinns. In addition, the gold pl’uI copper ivgions of Timur are 
ehurneU rixed by the dual organization. The only place that 
cause-i difficulty is Sumlm, which tint* not seem to possess materiak 
to attract strangers, mid judgment must to- deferred about that 
island. It will be found, however, as the survey works nernss the 
Pacific, that thr places characterized by the dual organtzaticm 
are usually Hum- noteworthy tor thvir stores of pearls. 

The dose rolationship between the culture of Micronesia und 
thi- archaic civiir/jition raises tin expectation that, if the dual 
organ] rati on fnnn‘‘d part of the old order, it would there have 
Ml its omrk. Although this Chiltlrcn of tlw- S Ui , have disappeared 
mul but little has 1x*-n recorded about tlii-, most important region 
yet enough fa known to make it certain Hint the dual orcantyMiou 
was one. paramount. In tradition Itonape exhibits signs of 
dunllty for two brother?,. Olo-sipa and OJosopa, are mentioned 
08 thc buddm of (lie great ruins of Nnjimatul.* The ralina 
power of Ponape is slrnred by two families. The king ii a sacred 

1 **’ II#1 m ‘ H3 * * Hintlm £j(S. * idb 214. 
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prie*t-kmg, who done knows certain stwfci associated with sncred 
atom's, upon which he sits during ceremonies. On the other 
hnnfl. the nobility is associated with Lhr civil funirtion ; it-, head 
td though In- can nnver he king, holds much power in Ids hands’ 
wink Ihefcing W [mutually none. The family of the king and 
litt nobility Form two interiimrrying grmijis . 1 

Die vtUagrs of Yap ww dhrided into two parte, north mid smith, 
and sonKUimet these parts hnvir separate immo.* The vilJaeea 
eocli have a village chief, who does not go out to light, hut Ls 
oouemicd with the civil ^ImwistralEnn, and .1 wnr chief, who hits 
pnrnplete charge c,f the ligtUeia.* Moreover, the people ntz divided 
TiiLo twt* groups hostile to each other, between which tjchtiiiF 
teJics place, tkmiebmes u village consists of members (if one 
gruitp only. but. rt. other ease* both ure prosent m the same place,* 

» her signs exist of a dun organ! aathm. 11 in Yap are two great 
wizards, the brad I of all the magicians {Uieg-ulcg' or Moehniach) 
ni the island, both well on in yenm, who support their dignity 
under v«y- strict conditioti* rndeed. With them truly it is a 
case of %w if not cMp. They are o»lv allowed 

ft vai frmlv . ftom t P*“ik or trees specially grown ‘for them. 
They roav not smoke tobacco, but, subject to the condition a L OVc . 

.“S y C T y ^? U £ OJ i* tri,n,t * ^ chewnd-up remains 
heing reverently collected after them, boti.c away, and bund in a 
-p-iT:, manner, for fear of any ill -disposed person getting rKlSV% . 
Sion of tlie ntbbisii and doing mischief hv uttering u curse over it 

TTA Ukc l “ •'»>“* *■* 

«^of them goes abroad the other stop* at home, for were the 
35 J 2 " l «t «na another on the road the natives liold that some 
dreadlui calamity' would aurtly fallow. There are pleatv of 
Itr^er degree MuittiUth men. wlto go about alwnvs with divers 

K "^ ag ****** divination. 

" , “ 1 u:, < m - ua ' «“ up 

1 ^| l,ch w^ nw * known of the social and pdiliml oreomuuinii 
} J tJ * W™, The work of Kubaiy Ilils already reveals! the 
mi|a.rt;mt-c oJ tin- nmtrinrohilc in that group. This author has 

th^rfcf 0t *' 1 ' U $" cU f ?/ . the ROC ? oJ ®ay “» much detail. He 
says that th.- lomithmon o| lVir« «H-icty is the uintrflincd elan. 

11 waunUe for a don to hifureatc, for it is said that the descend, 
nuts of two wsta* might constitute thcmsdvx* two.lbiinct groups 
and thereafter look upon our another with hostility.* VillneU 
'T' 1 '™* croups of (lain, imd form independent political units/ 
Hit (MiMlitu< r !it clnns of Llxc village differ in rank and nte 
g*. d round the two pnncipnl clans. To this poliUe-id grouping 
corrrsjjuud^ I. mtorml grouping; far the land is divided into 
l "* 1 as happfm m the ease of the dans theinudvcs. 

• llsw c a*. * iiiiiw tot, ■ /i. ass-a, 
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Formerly II was customary lor two clans to unite in a relationship 
of reciprocal helpfulness* but this custom has died out, 1 Eaen 
village other dual features. Two landing placed are 

prodded, one for each half of the village, and between them is 
a .atone dam. The people strive to maintain the equality ns fhr as 
possible between the two sides of the village, in chin-lumbers, and 
so forth* This division of village is even observed In small 
place*, where there is only one landing-place and often tin dam. 
Hostility exists between the two sides, which on certain ceremonial 
occasions comport themselves as two strange houses,* The head 
chief of the village, who comes of the flint dan, lives oq one side 
of the village* mid his successor on the other*® The society of Ike 
Pclcvrs thus hits ei busts of thorough-going duality. 

In British New Guinea the dual organization exists in places 
pftsttrssiiiir tomes of the archaic rivibration* “ In some part* of 
Hie Muslim district, c,g, MHuc Bay and Bartle Bay t there is a 
dual or multiple grouping of the clans* Where this occurs* not 
only should no one marry into his or her own clan* hut no one 
might take :t mate from his or her own dan-group. . * . But 
with the extinction of warfare and cannibal feast* within the 
lost few years the dual grouping has so fallen into decay as to be 
largely ignored.'' 4 Hart It Bay possesses Moor circles, fiuktriline&l 
Institution^ and other signs of the influence of the archaic civili¬ 
zation. In Gchtfia of Hurtle Bay the community is divided into 
two exogoiiaous purls. Unruhoi und tllcwo, t he Ktnwri division 
iwring subdivided into Ciriwoo and Lkwa. The people ascribe 
this division info clans to the great gEirubui snake llmt lived on 
one of the twin peaks, Tiara and Uaovu.of a mountain near by a 
In VVagan aira a like grouping of dans exists, Gartiboi and Motlewn : 
in this cjim.- the Modcwa group subdivided into Mixlewa and 
1 Inf ana 


It i a miforttinate Lhat the study of the dual organization was 
not pushed farther by Prof* Seligmun* but he fiad not time to 
iiiufih the invesligntion. In his work on *'The Melanesians nf 
Bniidx W.>. Guinea/’ he gives .m excellent account i>f tltc history 
of certain groups of peoples* which affords the clearest idea* 
outside Egypt, Samoa, the Fdcw^ f aml # perhaps, South Celebes, 
of fcltc real meaning of the dual organization. The tribe* of the 
Central District, the Mutu, Koita. Sirmugokv and so forth Imve 
their dam divided into right and left liaJves, Oi these people 
premirnbly thr SinMigolo were the most important, the Koita, 
fet example, having derived certain cultural dements ficm 
them. 7 Little is raid of the Suiaugulo^ but enough to excite 
vuriosity. Their clans are divided into two exogenous divisions 
which ix't-upy either side of the village street, these divisions being 
right arid left l uitid, Loch division has two big corner posts 
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uni) the big carved horizontal lwarn cm one side of the round 1- 
house. The Eicma Papuan tribes of the Papuan Gulf have 
club-houses divided into right- nnrl icfl-linnti side*, Mon cat and 
sleep on their side of the house, and exogamy is practised between 
tilt sides. The chief of the right is Especially thr chief of the 
men's house, and take* precedence over the chief of the left. 1 

The Koito, who seem to liavc derived some of their institutions 
from the Sinaugolu, have n tale of origin from two brothers, 
Kmmuikulu and Kirimaikspe, ond a fknak dog . 1 As a whole 
the tribe seems to be divided into two hoitiie sections for Prof. 
Scbgrrmn bus tabulated a list of villages that live in a state of 
chronic hostility. He says ; u it is obvious tlidt a line joining 
the island Lolorua to Pyramid Hill divided the Koita settlements 
Into eastern and western moieties* which com*] mud grogrophj. 
cally a* closely as possible with the distribution of the sect tuns at 
enmity. Although nothing was said by my informants to show 
that they recognized such a local grouping, the enmity between 
eastern and western section* wiu w , conifcnni that I have found 
it convenient to regard the Knits us consisting of eastern mu I 
western moieties." Tine Koita are divided into clans, each with 
it* club-house, over which was * hereditary dan chief. One 
particular chief of cadi section of the Koita was looked Upon as 
the head of that section, and this office was usually hereditary in 
one don. The dim chief owns the right-hand front post of’the 
club- ha use, while a *iiib-chit( owns the left-hand post.* The 
IW-speukittg group doe* not seem to Iht divided into two 
divisions; nevertheless* one section of the™, the Kevori trillr. 
has two groups of settlemcnbi, coastal and inland. but nothing 
is said about the sigaifteffluv of this grouping. Itoro village* 
consist of two parallel rows of I muses. * and appear to he in two 
divisions, rigid arid left lumd. cadi w ith its own suh in the dub 
house. Each side ruled over by a chief, the chief of Uie right 
mid chief of the left, so calks I from their [motions in the dt(h- 
house on ceremonial occasion*, Thr chief or rite right wns the 
more important. He had the power to slop fight*., and thus, was 
a peace chief . 4 Sometimes the chief of the left was » war chief. 

In the tribes just mentioned, therefore, n division runs through 
the cuiummiity. The tribe consists nf two grou (>*, nnd each village 
or dan is divided into lwo distinct parts, one . f which is superior 
to the other. The chief of the superior part la concerned with 
jH-Ttic. olid the chief of I hr other part w ith war. The institution* 
of tLi-se jH.ypks an- in u condition of ih•gradation* fur many of 
the dub-houses Imve fallen into disuse, 

Prof. Srligman studied one group of tribes, the Metro group, 
with such thoroughness that jt is possible, from tJn-ir history, 
provisionally to reconstruct that of the utlicn. The Afeheo group 
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consists of two tribes. Riofn and Vcr, “ who speak a common 
language uwl who. in spib of rlmmii 1 warfare, linsc long inter' 
married mu) turn* wen formed culomr* hi ineti other’* villages,” 1 
They thus form otic community. witti I wo tliviidons. Tim original 
settlements of these Iribcs respectively were loiovina and loin- 
Faopo, names strangely alike, ns aw 'the names, of other dual 
s ett l ements . These original stfUcmnuU were divided into two 
exogenous groups. Each dan gmiip is also divided, if large 
enough, into two divisions, each with n chief, the more important 
performing the function* of snored chief. and die other that of 
war-cluct* From tap to bottom, therefore. the sodol and political 
constitution of this group is duul, 

In Torres Straits duul Institution*exist in both island group*: 
they nr* more important in the western group* but wen: dis¬ 
appearing <m the arrival of tlm Cambridge Expedition in 18 & 8 . 
The island com muni tics nre divided into two sections, and in one 
case at least these moieties are IxtstlU-,* Some of the culture* 
heroes of the western group were dmil« fur instance, garden plants 
and death dunces were introduced by two men. liven single 
culture-heroes have duul (hornet eristic*, els is shown in the case 
of Kwoiiiin. the culture-hero of Muhiting, who mode two crescentic 
otruimmtx of turtle-slid I that biased vilh light when he wore 
(hem at night-time, These became the insignia of the two groups 
of ihe island- Associated with his cult wore two heaps of shells, 
culled "navels of the aiignd,” which won! menus the Totem ol n 
clou, which Iny in llie pluet. where tin moieties were supposed to 
have originated . 4 

In the eastern islands the rhinl grouping is appnrcnlh' only of 
a ct-rrmoniftl rmtun - In Murray Island tale* are told of Ifomui 
and Dlulu. Uomni being tin rrn risers brother ol Main. muJ thus 
bearing to him a relationship which i* important in Mu dual 
organisation with mat ri I in cal descent." These men brought 
thf dual grouping fnno Tugcr on tin- mainland of New Guinea* 
The people of Mcr, with Hie I'vccptimi of suim Jiiler uninigriints, 
are grouped into two divisions, which have ceremonial rigiiUk-niiee! 
iiiul urr municti-d with flic cult of Uomni nnd Malu.'hut it is 
doubt Ail whether tlicse groups have any social signilii mu -.-. 1 

The advanced cultural drgmdfltkHi of Torres Slmits i tropics 
nutkei it dilliriilt lo Understand the past fomtorsodatv ; nevertho- 
less- the island*, presqmnl.ly in Ita po ,t f-o^-.ddlinfinsUtm roils. 
Dr. Hnddou mid Dr. Rivers think thut the culture-heroes Arrived 
sifter tlv dual grouping hail been L up." De ltint n , it m , lV[ 
they certainly ore i-unmcted now with tlv dual ornunizntiou/ 

In Mdmirsiu tin <11011 organl k »1 ion is ii-mininl with the com¬ 
munities that stand in doses! reJatiuiivhip lo the a ethnic dvilt- 
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xalion CodTingtcjn that, in this region, “ nothing seems- 

ttmte fumkimejitnl Hum the dividon of the people into two or 
more da&st4, wbldli are exogomduk and m which descent b 
counted though the mother. 151 In the firmks iftlaad#, and the 
Northern New Hebrides, he ^ the community consists of two 
dmiinoSp in Mic Solemn mis of more iIj.au two, Rivets trlts oi the 
former taisl.encc ui the dual uTgniiizaiiuu Unom tile Sokmmiis Ut 
the Northern New Hebrides ami thence to Fijt. s He believes, 
With Codringtnrt, thaL the dun! orgamjation 11 Is, the curliest of the 
form! of socialI structure round in Mekne&h," and that pmhrthiy 
it was once! universal in MehmCftb. 1 I do nut pruiKfcc to go into 
its exact distribution* bat to say Hint all the available evidence 
goes io ^htnv I hut it was. Uit curliest form of social organization 
in Mrlnnesiu. The later Imrmgmlaojfcs Jiave j*ccn organized other¬ 
wise; for Codringtuu states with record to the dual org^xiiiathin : 
“ There is, lrtnvever p one very remarkable exception to this general 
rule in the Solomon Litaiuls; it i* not to be found in Ukwa f Ugi, 
and parts of San CristuvaL Mobutu, ruul Giuulak^mir, a district 
m Which I he language also form a group by thenm-lvrs imd in 
which a difference in the decorative art of the people, us id in the 
appenraiirr of the people thctUfi^lyes thoroughly Melanesian as 
they lire, can hardly escape notice. Ill this region, the i>wuihini^ 
of which nrc at present unknown* there no division of the people 
into kindreds os elsewhere, and descent follows the father This 
U sostmnp Hint to myself it s- nMcd for a lime incredible, and 
nothing but the repeated declarations of a native who i* well 
acquainted with the division which prevails in other groups nf 
idandsi w?is sutfirient to hx it with me ns nn BBCcrtaimd fact." 1 
The work of Rivers has Nhmvn Uml Hie people with this social 
structure, ihat caused such judojusltment to Dr* Cod ring* on, 
were later corners. 

Tli- dual orpni^ilinn throughout Melanesia displays certain 
notable similarities. In Hip.- Candle Fnibimhi Ihc moieties nrc 
named after To Kami jujus m and To Kovuvwu> To tvaiubioiitia 
h said to be clever and full of guile, while To Kovuvum is Mild 
li. he stupid and ignornuL Corri spotidtug personages im sjK>ken 
of in Nfvw Ireland and Duke or York Lshud, 1 The mnie-tks in 
the Gazelle Pcninsulu Lire smd to In- descended fn-m two lvoin- iu 
one light mid I hi other dark, and to he associated with the dark 
ami the Sigh* euro nut* 7 lu tljt Solomons Mic Hcv, T. Fox has 
lately described the uodal rirgani^alimi o! Son l rUduvaL am] 
has made discoveries Mint promise to throw much light upon rh<- 
history of Melanesia. He states that the earliest Tonu of social 
organization, after that uf Ihc Irgi-udary fnod^gAth^rrm, was the 
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diuj grouping. In linuro, fur example, the social organisation 
is that of moieties " The teal division of society in Baum it 
into Atawa and Amwea. . . , In the hush village . 
epedaiJy in the centre of the island, I have so far never found 
any elan except Atawa and Aftiwea, which nrt always present, 
while on the coast the other dan* are frequently caiJed division* 
of these two. , « i In ail eases Atawa and Aniwre are present, 
and in the central mom mass of the island in the interior, usually’ 
at least, only these two are present. , , , 1 would savcmphnticiili v 
tliat the social atmosphere of Naum is that of a dual community. 
Attiwa and Ant wen arc the only divisions of importance in native 
estimation i they are the real basis of society.” These two 
moietirt or* hostile and formerly had regular fights. The Atawa 
are looted upon as being the superior, and are ” bitter. ’ gentle 
cleverer, talkative and fair in appearance; the Am wen an silent] 
morose, fierce lighters, nml dark in complexion. Villages were 
ones divided between them, as now on Santa Anna, where the 
moieties live on either side of the centre path. Mr, Fox states 
tiiat no clans hove such a body of tradition of hostility, and of 
opposition in character and physical appearance, or in "status in 
uKdety hr the moiatlu. “Their distribution all over the island 
and their ulcn till ration with different cions at different places, 
seem to point them out as the original and ulder people, 1 ’ Tra¬ 
dition dmtncct.H them with the light and dark coeoniil 1 
In the Banks Islands the moieties hear different cfiawcten 
On Mots they are called Tatalal iuid Tskw&ug : the Tnfolai are 
w ell versed in social lore nnrl are jwimcful: the Takwohfi are 
ignorant, unimportant and quarrelsome-* The dual erejumrii- 
rxists in I an mi <>i the New Hebrides: the community has two 
divisions, largely geographical : the Numrikutmimiu live in 
lire South an. cast ; while the Jfauvamenimin live hi the north 
and west. Die fatter group a .sc nd paint for their fare, hut th, 
others do not* When these two divisions go to war there is 
cannibalism .but not otherwise.* Apparently lire real hratifitv 
in the island is between these two groups 
The wnrk of Mr. Hocart is gradually revealing the former 
condition u society in Fiji, lie shows that the older stratum uf 
the population fowl the dual organization in most of it* tvnirel 
’ V. r - 1 l;vtuni?l; - 1 by Fijijm s former] y hud i. r.. t | Ua | \\ ,fof. 

tains hip : ‘Our rresana for Itdicving this are that the. dual elm f- 
tumship exists in Tonga and Returns ■ il b common among the 
coastn High Fijians. in tire Itiwu delta ii is the ruJr: hut as wo 
asreud that tifffl it disappears suddenly and comiiMdv It 

cannot have been introduced by the hill tribes, sine, I !,[ y hare- , i( .t 
gut it, the\ enn only have reused its dlsapfreofufiee nnioiu? the 
e^slal t nbc that have not got it now F^Uiu^ 5du£ 
tinifd we (tear of » Tm Lnkcmha ■ j„ historic tiin ^ tbediie fof 
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Lakemb* bestir the title of Smi. The suggestion is that originally 
there were both a Tui and it Sm ; the Tiw went over to Tonga. 
as we know, Mid only the Sail remained The dim! tradition, 
however. iftfiril] strong, and I have heard it laid down in Lake in ha 
that every Fijian chief has his second/* 1 

44 Society was certainly organized on the dual plan with two 
cxogamotis moieties and matrilineal descent. One division was 
nobler than the other, so Hint m lady of muk always married an 
Inferior/' Mr. Ilncart goes mi to say that thr dual organization 
is found in that part of Vuiuia Lcvu least affected liy subsequent 
influences. It is somewhat disgnl&od and not easy to identify 
in Eastern Fiji and on Lhr east eonat of N T a Ytti Leva. L5 I allude 
io the common division of villages into 1 nobler ‘ on the one liai hJ 
and * the land/ or * the teeth of the Land/ on the other / 4 1 
This dual grouping of the village was associated with the game 
of reed throwing, the players being divided into camps according 
to their social division . 1 HocarUs information is valuable, fur 
it finks the ruling class with socild organization. He couples 
on the duel kings hi p t the division of the ruling power into that 
of Hatred chief and war chief, with that of I he division of the 
village into nobles and eoTximonersL 

The traditions of the origin of the Fijian Nnuga agree with tin- 
evidence of Sir. Iloeort. The Nanga are stone enclosures sur¬ 
round rd by a stone wall, and containing four stone pyramids. 
The story of their origin relates that lyro men t ame from nerai^ 
the sea to Vitt Levy. 41 When they landed they conferred together 
and said : 'Let us go to the chief of Vltongt and tisk him to clivab 
bis men between m that we may teach them the Nmtgn for which 
purpose we have come to Fiji , 1 So they went anil preferred their 
request and the Chief said : 1 Good, divide my men amongst you/ 
He ulsit gave them each a piece of flirt ground on which to build 
the N-uign* and the name of the place where thr lirst one was 
built was called 1 Tuiuba Lew/ Xow it was the dc^Tiidaiils 
of men to whom Vdsint and Kukuruku taught thr Maii^u, liuit 
piititfid it; and their descendants, tvm unto this day. are 
divided into the Kni Vrisiua and the Km llukutuku /" 1 Thus not 
only is the dual organization port of the former condition nT things 
in Fiji, but the pyramidal stone structures of the island are nt+*> 
associated with « dual grouping of the people for ceremonial 
purposes, Tlic account of the Nungn suggests that the presence 
of tiie dual grouping i* due to ddib- mb intent. For the man 
who brought over the Nangn rites asks that the people should 
lie divided into two groups. 

1 The Vt»ujv<ilii (Ifoot of WtrJ always bdou^J to Tui Bomba f Lorxln 
of Kjuiitm Bvpt '% 4mJ tli® Boko Tul Mhtui Ui the VutatAiu {" Sept “} 
(Bj RwmmLil. «IJ 1 HmrtvL * 7 . 
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It is possible to jeo still farther with the aid of lItH.*nri - s work ■ 
for he efoiius that the vui spirits of Melanesia cofieMwiid to the 
VU or investor* of tlie sacred ehieft nf Fiji. In Fiji the dual 
cliicmiimtup is connected with the dual grouping in ihe Tillages. 
No chiefs an reputed in Southern Melanesia, hut it would item 
tluit ihe culture- hcn>c» of that region eonspsjroml to the vu chief* 
of Fiji. In the Ranks Island?. and the New Hebrides the culture* 
licrocs stun to lx? dual in nature. In V'nima Lava, for example 
l|nt «i«. the culture- hero ; be was a vui. and therefore, ru'ccfdbig 
to Ilocari conespondcd to tin: sscrwl chief# of the archaic civiii* 
yjtIiom, Hi •■levett brut lic/x oU nnn'id Tiingaiu, amo/iif 
them being Tangaro the wise man, and Tiujgaro the In 

Aurora^ lagaiu. was the hem: his companion was Suaematua, 
who m all things was contrary to him," and does all he can 
** hnu. In H hii ^imtnh: Island Surje is the companion 

of rugnin. and accompanies him ami thwarts him; Taznro was 
always right andJsuqe ulwnys witing. Ektwlum in Melanesia 
atones ore told os similar hostile personages in places with the 
dual organization , '■ 

In Tpm the ruling fund ion was shared bv the sacred rhief 
and wot chief, the sacred chief being higher. Then- were tun 
snerwi chiefs, one *ii[*rior to the other. The highest chief of U U 
m the tune of Mariner was the TuJtonga ■ mart to him. and a 
colleague nf Ins m the sacred office, was the Veachi. Then came 
the secular chief, the How. The TnUuiita always belonged to a 
certain family, and was descended from the chief god who visited 
I he Uluint. 1 " Ttiilonga urn) Vruch] may easily lie conncived 
sources of nobility, on account of their supposed divine nriginak 
and ihe How because he holds the reins nf government and fa 
invested with power. Tilt family of l-'inow. who is the present 
llt)w. say I hut they descended m it Jut from Tuitnnga nor Vr/iebi 

hail an altogrlhcT a distinct m^' - The pment Finnw’s 

faHH’r ww, thv liTvt (,[ the family that came to the ttiroiif; which 
lie did ty ijt-iirjkrtticfj (ind txjmkiau of thr reign ins family >+ Tbo 
previous Haws kid bt-cn the rekiiv*-& of thr TiijEnncn* 

~T hi: SatnaMi g™ has idwy* l*<u dusdy Ji^iat«| vilh 

F i|i J.ntl loiigii. It is here that it is possible to tec farthest hitu 

ti.< fnid, for lii. work nl Krmntr, Stair, Fraser, Howell. 1‘mtt 
and (.tlicrs lun brought together u mau nf facts I Knt show how 
he first KtjM Df Polynesia took place. The traditions of 
tlie eastern Pacific f-Wlhc homeland of the race m Samoa, am] 

m Muil “ u - al the eastern end of that group. Moreover 
1 hr culture associated with Mfliiun is much ch sct t<- that of the 
rue hue rfvdtxatlim than rltnt of the rest of Samoa, or even of the 
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real uf the casern Pacific, with Uw ■*xci*plin®i |*erha|w nf , iHy 
Tahiti- It i§ therefore in Hmiu'a Huil gearth *hnu]iJ In- made 
for farts about the archaic civilization of llie riuitwi TW<Iil\ 

The story of thr peopling of Uunja begins with the Tjqz&toa 
fumiiy, Children of the Sun, A Tftgatmi fbhrd (he nfond of Tnu* 
m Manuk, out of I lie water, ami intercourse then began tat wren 
the sky find ihe earths The first settlement inTmi wji s M Fitiuta. 
Later on nnnt hrr was mnde at Tan t oti the other Hide of the Isluiu!, 1 
Eu Fitiutn Ijvrtl the Sa-Tajpdon* the ChUdftti of the Sun, and thrfe 
«3H brought the first beautiful iionse from the ^fey which Inter 
became the tarmfe af the reigning chief,* where lived ihe gods on 
earth, the Tfigruon family. Since by “ pads " is meant ^ tjcings 
related to h ruling family/* this story means that the first settle¬ 
ments of Samoa were made by men chiming oumtcxkrii with the 
sky* world, wMch in fn agreement with the fact that the tired 
king* of Samoa were sneted and looked upon ns- gods.* It is said 
that in the world were many make, coimcihplftcea, in pos- 
Ksti&n of tlit. various brandies of thr Tagnlon family, the most 
important being the make o totcra. '"the mate of peact-'*; the 
make o v™, ** the warlike." and so forth * 

The first &ettlenunt In Son™, Fit hit a m Tau of Mantra, wns 
divided into two. Apa'cutu, AguV Midword* and Agn'tfuj, Aga c 
seaward. In one talc it is said that AgnVuta, and Apa etai were 
hufihand and wife, who lived at Sana in Fitiutn. The ToguEoa 
fiyntly rattn: down from the sky to I firm mid brought the dignity 
Off the Golenl for their son Ague. who was I lie first chief of nil 
Mann a. Agree was one of the Children of the Sim, 1 so Iti* parents 
must have been of soW birth. Thus thr first niter in Samoa was 
one of the Children of Hie Sun. of nice lhat \m\ Jnng since dte- 
appeartd. 

Die [ifOfdblg of 31 nimbi enn he looked at from another angle, 
from that oi the nnerst res$ of the royal fondly. A woman named 
UL the daughter of the Til Jain fn< that is, the Till chief, of a pin re 
called Atatu, come to Manuk, swimming ierov-i the In 

A tofu vm* n BUtt-fod who demanded human saeriJke^, Uf 
persuaded him to arcept suljstitotcft T ond then left tliL- country, 
accompanifd, in dome accounts* by her brother. She innded in 
Pitta tn, and bore to the Sun, Tapi Ion-la, u son mimed Tagntaini* 
Tngatomii mmtid SmaviimiumL the daughter of La FeV, lutrr 
the ruler of the underworld, nod their son was Toeotftgnfoa,* 
with whom real men are cuppcued to taginJ 1 Thus I he firwt rulers 
of Samoa w*ne lxurn of a woman of royal birth, who cm tie from n 
place where the suji-Citit was practised, where, if the equation of 
giKis and ruler* he true, the Children of the Sim reigned, This 
account. therefore, agt*e% with that of A Yu in and Aga'ctai, 
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husband and wife, the parents of Aga’c, a Child of the Sun. 
According to another version. TajjhIcpiiIa married Sin*. the daughter 
<*f the Tuifiti, the ruler of Fiji, and tliejr son was TtrotaMlot, 
whik> their daughter, Sluin'ulenpai, married the TuiHtL' ” 

The two lirst settlements in Tut, Fitiuta and Tan, are ocm- 
nreted with the ruling family, for it is said that Tarotagnhm, ilw> 
wn of Tagiiloaui and Sin*, married two girls, LAulaukfoUua, the 
daughter of Lc FuLua, who lived at U Faya in Fitiuta and Sina. 
the daughter of Taotoaiseauidunia, in Auahuna in Tau. The sons 
ot Trteotagnlou by these two wives were Atiiiagi and FVaeatiuu * 
of Whom Hte one born at Tau was destined to become the temporal 
ruler of Mono u, while the MW bom at Fitiuta became the sacred 
chief. 

The transference of the temporal power to Tau Is explained in 
the tollowing story. Taeotagalou, the first human king, Imd three 
brut here, Lelattoiign, Lde, and Lonsiasmlngt, nnd two sisters. 
Mum iikapai and MuataJso,* Three son* were gods, and could 

5° ^ ' ltEant ! the C0lUMlil m«tings of the Tagni<« 

ljiimly s They luui all tiic same power to ascend from earth to 
heaven, to pass over seas, and to go to the most distant regions.’’ » 
Hut when Taguloaui went with his sum uproar always resulted, 
iiftilugslofl pcflct ,i fsil h hut [ii$ brother^ Xjc Kwioiign, wiiH, 

■[iiiirrHMDMr, Ihi*; was utterly unlike the propriety required 
111 “ 1t .f ea * rRS 5 ^ or ' nl bU times, perfect peace nnd order were then* 
nnd silence during the holding of t»unak. Annoyed by three 
disturb:mere Tngalon—the creator and Tagalo&de-Aili tiroiWHed 
that dignity and authority, and the palaoe, and soveTthm mb, 
should hr given to Jngoloaui t, take to ctirtli with him, so that 
lie mjgfct appoint one of lus sons king of earth, with all the roval 
nglitA : thus there would l*> no occasion to have [he pruc< and 
qu.et of the heavenly regions any brig, r broken. '* So Taealoaid 
went to Le taiionga and said to him : " You are a disobedient 
. ’ *" 11 ^l' here, lacotugnton shall be king; to him ahull he 
given the royal swriy over till lands under heaven ; tlie prodanm- 

Jfc «L?“ U .e° M-* - Thus Tacotogaloa 

™ 3U ™ ™e Lt Funcmga took :i subordinate vlticr 

42SS£ite x,t l Iivcd i n Kitiuta Ftsr ’ * 1 "" the JL of 

luiJ iJfowii up, Faf^togaloa says Lo hi* bmtbei U 
Fanongn : You stop Imre in the tort and he tile war-god nr 
bittiita. but I writ go nnd U the war-god ofLe-fidctolu *■» 

Th c-o-ta ugnloa then went to Ids sous and gave them formally 
Jitir u)i|x>iiilin-iit.-. In t)| a-ea-nu’u he said 11 Jj* tin- Imto-Hi~> 

(llSIlity abi* „i‘!i !l„ i sttri „ pTO d 

speeches in lb> Police, King of Manu’a and all Samoa." To ids 
brother he smd. Re them named Atid-lngi ; Jet the roy n | d^ 
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he Associated with the inferior hum an gods through thee; sit 
thou in thy palace and speak to the heavens/* 1 

Tliis account of the change of a god associated with the sky. 
claiming descent from the Sim* into a war-god has already been 
noted. This change of nature on die part of the god formed [mit 
nud pored of a revolution ois the island, whereby the power was 
transferred from Fitiuta In Tau, Fitiuta henceforth enjoying hot 
little prestige. 1 

The &OD of AgaVtaJ and Agn'criifA was Ags.V, who had tile 
Galea 1 title, which was brought down from the sky by the Tagnlou 
family. This title was replaced by tlint of the Tui. It is curious 
to note i lint the Tuiutaiiifu was really only concerned with war. 
mid that the peace function* were carried an Ijy the council of 
heads of dans, the fnkutu. of which mote will be said in the chapter 
on Totemie duns. It may thus lie flint the Ga1ea T i title was that 
of the original Children of the Him. who, hy some ttocktl revolution* 
changed their capital to the war side of the bland, and thcmftdves 
liccuuic wnr-goas instead of Children of the Sum As further 
evidence of this, the chiefly ofikea of each part of the island may 
be considered. Each ruler *>f a ilistrict him two Midi councillors ; 
these 11 brother chiefs. 1 ' os tliey are etdlrd, had formerly aa titles, 
in Fitiuta* Soaton and Gaka'i; iil Tan. Soatoa and t*cfUk the 
Gfdea'i title tieiiig replaced in Tan hy that of Lefifch* These two 
chiefs til one ran prevent war, and no this account they ere called 

Fn«hwater- 1T * 1 have not hu ti ubk to find out anything more 
about these two bmthcr-chitfs. The Fact that the Galea 1 i title 
lias gone, and been replaced by another, is &ug£Eitivi£, us is also 
the fact thiil these two chiefs can act us preventers of war. The 
member* of Qte early Tiding fondly were tnetnstlvca looked upon* 
in 1 Liter times at leant, as dual in no tun Chh r\ were addressed 
as 44 you two/ 1 4 “ Fuc* the son of Tnngnloo, that carne down 

from heaven, luid two names. Fiifr-t&ngata and Fue sa ; he peopled 
the two I hit lands,” * 

The curliest settlement of Guinea was dual. The i-hind of Tmi 
was divided into two parts, mid the chief settlement of each part 
was dual, witli u seaward ;nid a I unci ward part The ruling 
family broke up into two part s, olic stirred and the other tniifttral. 
and in the councils the chief hod two chiefs as in termed juries 

1 /£, 203. 

3 Anfithit ficoDunL d flip Kphting-iq} ul! ili€ myal pomr ci ^.vcn by Pful.t- 
Le Filirn, who livod aL jU [‘ncn. in FiliuUt, had i van F?1 m" . who mnnietl 
Sltllh Their ton. L# L&lc^i W hv^J wivw, Lg Pain **uJ (tin* Lhp 
*on tK-m trrtt aJumtd hiiVM thn royal title Two wrf- r>om mi I tie fc-smo tiny 
" O Mi t ‘ o- taniM r ’ thu Jttu»g4f 1 Ab'a : uJld "Ali'n-nmiuit 1 thu eM*r J 
lli'n ' Th» jwn^t hmi llifr lii&gml* nl roy-nlij Th*y muiupiiwl opjwail* 
-at*s?= oi Lhu hunt?, ' Ba il:ou turned thft prwpfluetf oi '■3. « , 

iaid b* ihgu tracpHrj. ihi- " d'raH is. 
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between him and the councillor?, one of Lb cm ‘brother chiefs M 
formerly liniduig Hu ancient (JqWj title. Sy f lir jl% ( jm L. 'seen 
Vvir .blil* r.Lte. The TngnliM family gave 
Ct ruyn titles to the popple on evil) ; and the Tagdo* on the earth 
“V ’T * K ls 11111 » a&dtfne'd their [uuts to the m-lors 
Another sort of duality is evident. The T.u-nloq mm mum- 
women Connected with tin; underworld, whirl. Suggests that tli 
rnluu- power vra* held by two distinct fitunlir*; one connected 
with the ■•ky, the i hi (dim of the Sun. the Tagnhu, family ; im.l 
!hf other cmuicetcd with tin underworld, und 
eipeeuilly with La I'e’c. the ruler nf Hint region. This letter 
-nmrn uf the ruhng elim, rvnkntlj a | w iirnl dual characteristics : 

c c the ruler of the underworld, and hi* brother Sa'unuuU 
are said to have sepamted, La Fe’e going inliiud and Su'uniiuij 
tfoinp to the cohuL 1 Moreover, the antes tress of the Tiiimnima 

il \ L l Lilt /"■ “darkness, ..rrived with two stout 

Her brother Luiiiini a was called ** two * and 

Nr!? ^ j P]** ? f binding Is mariced by two stones 
called Lmunaa. Also tin; son of Fee named Fain,* married u 
woman named Sum, and their sou Lumiua was called “ two 
. . m of Jujil 'iy in the ruling family is 

h Vr ll T ly , M U ¥aii ^ ijl ¥hiut *' !lJ "bidi belonged 
im e ui rorohignica- According to one account Fcea imJ 

loga, tnui nnil woniun, with the same ... hud three children 

mrnorh^, Hhonma and Siua- Tlie first son lived hi the skv ■ 
the sectuul hied m the water near the liomc of Sinn, tind in the 
: iLih bt: ™ le llt e rattier of Pili, the ancestor of the rulers 

In I he creation stray Savni i was created after Mmiii'n. The 

first settkiiimt m that island was Samala, which was eubtiiKd 
by people from Menu'a.* wioni^ea 

“Togctiier with the group of small lands; 

\\ 1th The home* of Aland*) {(he two Sainutu, aroscy-Saniutu 
inland and bantu to by l hr *a, ^ w * na “ 

“ The seal, of Tiuigabu and his footstool, 
k grciiit Jfcfcmu’u find grew qi, 
rii*: rusting-plucc of Tiiu^aloa^ 

All., r llkut. all thr.- other group* of isJuwds.' 1 * 

Somata. like Fitiuto, wan a dual settlement It's ™, rt ■ 
Somata lutou [Samnta inland}. and Suimitu jfej <$LJfe *J2kl 

SS’S’SiPSSSInland) a JMato “to! 

syy % «»> f “ u "; 

Smut, ms drived from MW. ^TjdSEm HLiS ^jg 
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ns the brother of the Fun-au in iWopagn of Tutuihi, 1 being 
descmi In jit - of ■Kins of Teh and Muhre, t.wo immigrants from 
Morui’a, They tod held the ufftec of preparing fond for thc 
Tuimana’o, but ivi-rc banished tmd wnd fo ! i fntn in Tiitmhi. :i 
dual *eti lenient, where the lirst Tulsajnntu married (tit ffiiirehltr 
tif the Mata (Matalnla); lientc the name Sajuntn,* 

In this way trove arisen new settlements form ilamj’iL It 
in to hi noted tlowt the dual grouping td the village is connected 
with two brothers, hut that otic man tmiy is JiHd liiontmtabh for 
the foundation of the office of the TuisqrnatJi. This mm> wns a 
brother of the founder elsewhere of n chieflv house. Thus tlic 
dual grouping of ruling' families has broken down. 

Another example of the same prow.-* it provided by L, jipai 
und Kon-toufr, descendants of Foi-matin and Fni-tamii’a, who 
came from Manila. IVa-foaft became mler ,f .Siingonj in 
Savin'!, and le-ajwu clucf of Sangoni, in Utiulu -\o that settle¬ 
ments with similar names were founded, by Mothers, mi different 
Lm lands . 5 

Tin- founders of the Ttdsamata and Fun-an houses were not 
Children of tin- Sun, but merely the sons nf officials in the service 
of the Tnimnnu a. Their new homes were in village s split up as 
before, hut with the ruling jKjwer m the hnn.k of 0 nc family 
only, with no apparent division of sacred nnd w*r chief, II Lai 
olreaily been said that the Tuimanifi. »«•> really . m 1y a wnr- 
chic-f, and that the council ruled iti peace time: also that, in Ton 
of Maon'rt, the hrothrr chiefs could exercise a re to on the warlike 
proclivities of the TmnuUuTa, the ruling chief. In Shimifo the 
tiolca’i title, the first title to be given tu the descendants of the 
Titpaloii family, disappeared, and it is only said that one of the 
brother chiefs was n Galea f j. This, coup]' l with IF tael that 
Tacbtagaloa bevanu- a war-god. and gut flic Tnimnnu‘a title from 
tlie skv r Miggestj, us has already twen pointed out, that tlie 
original tJcy-born chiefs disappeared at im r.irk- date in Summt. 
and left simply the warchtefs, that is, the [nirt of the- ruling cJju« 
connected with the underworld, if. as lipjienrs probable, the 
ruling fitfullies of other islands were founded bv nobles from 
Manual who served the Tuuoanu’a. then it F to In’ expected tiint 
the original sacred skv-horn chiefs would not upjicar. but tbuL 
simply tdic warrior chief family would In- represented. Tins is 
whal appears to hare happened, On tlie other hand, rfa- dual 
grouping of the village is maintained, with a cor real winding laic 
of foundufion by two brothers, 

lire curiiest ruling funnily of Fpolu in Sonina came from Mantra. 
Tin political orgummUmi of this fefond fnre. hern much bn,ken 
up by conquest, but enough is known tr, make the early conditions 

1 Ttittulu u dual. "Tutu mul Ilk. tfol n „ nur. Trie *nd Udofa To r <, 
plated Ur poopln U» hod 0 1 Upriu.Wln { but TUtll and flu, they two wore 
iij people Uso Ined now eriled Tutuih " (Pout tl. IT*}. 
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fitiily certain. AppunmUy in the beginning only two district* 
existed on tile inland, .\aiyi and Tun. 1 In the fetory of the 
political foundation of the island Anna and Tun appear as twin 
son* of Pili from Munu'a. 1 Anna is. divided into flu aloft and Itu 
tuafnnuiL 5 Also, signs exist of a former duAlitv ; for a storv is 
told of a former chief of Anna, who, on the pobit of death, divide 
his sceptre between his two m its. FMfto T otai taking the seaward 
part, and Faaito'cata taking the noat nearer the centred Corre¬ 
sponding to this story is the fact that the Chiefs of these two places 
play a mm t Important part in the council of Anna, and that the 
two place* correspond to one mnotherA The capital of A myi is 
IrfuLumoenga, but this settlement in not absolutely paramount* 
In nil the principal divisions of the islands there were some 
settlements m addition to the leading district, which possessed 
greattr mhuence than others. In A nna, the division with which 
L was moat familiar, there were two important settlements that 
had to be consulted in addition to Leuliimoenga, ik Fo&ita’eEoi 
and t nnito outa. Tlw-hC had t he privilege of following the opening 
speech, and their decision was often final* the other places adopting 
pretty much the tenor of their addresses ; but this was not idvvnvs 
the ea&e. So great was the influence of these pi aces, I hat it 
required the presence of the representatives of one or the other 
of them fcn fender valid the proceedings of that assembly, so that 
in ease both absented Ihcmsdvcs from the meeting, the fono 
tli\|M Snvd without entering upon business/ 11 

[ do nut like to push sp^mlalion too far ; hut i\ would seem, in 
Iljis case, ftb if I he capital k^iduinoirnga hud been iniiKiii^d upon 
n former dual grouping of I he community, su Hint the chief* of 
the old dual settlements, who are connected in tradition with * 
ton ik e chief Who so divided his kingdom, still pltiv a paramount 
part in the councils of the district. 

In the later history of Samoa the dual grouping of society 
ha* disappears 1, and one searches in vain Ihrom«h the detailed 



family married. 
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Tht retriy disappearance of the dual organization in Samoa 
nor* not raise any great hopes of the discovery of its counterpart 
' L^ Cf Rot signs persist of its former existence 

m Tahiti, where traces arc to be seen of the sun-cult. In the 
Tahitian legend of Honours, mention is made, in the domain of 
. - li ’ foTmef of Tahiti, of districts colled Teraitopj 

and Teraitopa,' names suggesting tiwt districts went in pairs. 
Honours himself says in one place in the poem “ Here arc my 
rujnee.- Haui'tua andlfeui-aro ’■ ;* that is. “ Slaui-behind ,T nnd 
M&ui'in-fniiit, which suggests thnt the rulers of that day wore 
,*• ** “ “■<* llml lht ‘ progenitors of men were Tii Mimmauta 

niui J’ii Mtioratai, “Tii extending towards the bud " mid “Tii 
extending towards the sea." who lived at Opoa and produi-ed the 
human row.* I his is reminiscent of t lie dual organization in 
Satnua and else whew. 1 Twin war-gods are also mentioned : “ The 
two pupils for whom I he life of the stone ImtUc-axc was created. . . 
Before the face of the armies of Rui and Roo,” 1 Thus a duality 
exists in tile districts under the rule of former kings, in Lhn 1 icings 
who first liii-d at Opmt in itoiatea, and in the war-gods of Tahiti, 
More evidence of duality i* fortJu-ummg from Mr. Percy Smith. 
He mentions that formerly the people of the eastern Pacific 1 met 
at Roiatea for ceremonies prominent among which were those 
c onnecte d with the Wbart-kariori, the great Areoi Society of 
Polynesia, which, according to Polynesian tradition, wus brought 
tp ™ India (sec p. 100). The founders wen. Urutctefa and Crete- 
b la, tiu ImoLhcxs of Cm, the great war-god of Tahiti and else- 
where in eastern Polynesia, whose similar noniK suggest the dual 
organization. In the concluding part of the ritual of thr cere- 
monies, temporary pyramidal structures are erected for the 
brothers, who ore represented by two stones from the mnnje of 
Ono at Open in Raiatcn. into which thr gods were supposed to 
enter after the priest had uttered n imwiT.’ Other evidence 
pointing to the dual nature of the Areoi societies Is fumidud by 
Mr P , n:y Smith. " Tradition seems to infer that their gatherings 
bmte up after n rime, owing to Utc hostility of two factions, the 
Ao-tea. or eastern people, and the Ao-uri. or western people, 
resulting in murders, war and nil kinds of cs'il. . , . Tlie meaning 
of these two distinctive terms. 1 Ao-tea H and * Ao-uri' is the light 
and tic dork world, derived from the sun-rise and sun-set.*' * 

The coming to power of the descendants of Gro has tvidently 
destroyed in Tahiti many traces of Uic dual organisation, just os 
in .Samoa only the earliest settlements are dual. Enough rcmmiw. 


1 Honours 205. 270 : P. Smith rh 236-« 
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however, to shuw LfuiL it must have been a jitomincnt feature af 
tliehfu of tin’ pitst. It is, however, in MangaLu and elsewhere that 
the best evidence can he found of the post existence of the dual 
organization. 

Miinpdu mils brought up out of tlie ^ by Raugi, the grandson 
of Bongo, the great war-god, who lives below in Aviki. the nbet 
«f origin of t ho ru« and the land of the dead. Kongo is identiiical 
with Oro, ll« great warrior-god of Taliili. fie and his twin 
brother Tanga ton ware sous of Vutca u nd Papa. ViiU-u was the 
sou of Vnri-ma-tc*tiikere. the great mother of gods and man. who 
lives in Aviki, the laud of t he dead, Tanga ma, like the Tngoion 
of the Snmoafl group. was connected with the sky, 1 and doubtless 
was originally one of the Children of the Sun. 


,<r tln' fmr-linind chtlilrvn of IWiurefl 
DoubtlMa Bjjmug from tliizxliog Pflfal" ‘ 


TnnRBjna nnd Kongo separated. Now, Tanga mn was altogether 
the dev crest *ou of Votes; lit instructed his mother Kongo in the 
arts ul iiifficuUure, Their father wished to make Tanga nm the 
told of oil they jwsstiswl; but the mother Papa objected, because 
as parents th*y dared not taste the food or touch Lhc pretjatrty of 
laiijjnroa, the eldest ti/ right, The j no titer bad her own way. 
Hc-ucc, wHpji a humaa sacriJke was offered to Ron gw. the refuse, 
he* the body, when thoroughly decayed, was (brown to his 
mother, who dwelt witii Kongo in the shades, in order to please 


Government. a mm gen i cut of leasts, the drum of |« ai t.-, i.e, 
ah tht fain I aii vs 01 honour and power, were secured to Hongu, 
through the selflsk cruft of Pupa/’ Tuiigumn left Manguin 
disputed with the continual preference shown to Ids brother, 
"lb. made o long journey, ond touched: at many isbuub, scattering 
everywhere the blessings of fowl piled up for tilt- purpose Ln his 
eatiw. Finally, hr sett let) dawn mi his beloved islands, Rarotonga 
suit AiLutaki. leaving Aunu, or as it was afterwards designated, 
Mangaui, in the quiet possoadon of Rongo —^kt Uetmnda. 1 ' 2 

Tiiis sounds like on imaginary tale. But the remarkable 
faitun- ijliv yi.t to I'tiini-. Kongo in Mnngain represented l.fitr 
under world ; so wlion Taiigarou left, the people were without 
.my communication with the sky-worliL Rsngi, Mokoin> ami 
Akatnuira, the three sons of Ropflo, were the liret kings on Uui- 
giua utter it liad hen pulled up out of the mean, for their fat iter 
hud remained below. a To make good ftie lack .if o sh v -™d 
Hanpi had mourn to a remarkable expedient. “ Itangi, Alukuiro 
unij Akatjuimi ura- probably veritable persons, chiefs <>[ the first 
settles on ShitLBuia.* Thdr wives were respectively named Teno- 
talniigo (Bottom uf Hades), Angumn und llimiige. 

I hc ii ctime Popnunuku. Bon of Tfuitspejuikal, or Tuni--givcf’<jf’ 
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food- When 'Jane difid be was worshipped by his sun r who w&z 
sent fgr hy Bangi m a priest. But Rs ngi \vm not pleaded with 
Tane r a* ho spoke only su** a man* without frenzy, through liis son 
Papntmuku, Ok gmndfntiirr Bongo lived only in the shades ; 
ftnn^i wished for a god who would live with him in the upper 
world. He therefore sent to Rarotonga to auk Tajigiiu, a renowned 
vrarricrrA'ing of that island* to win! him over one of his sons " who 
W grown up under the saomi shade of iht Tnnianu leaves K to 
Ijo ids god* Rangi + s wish was gratified* and Motorn was (bed 
irpon by his father for the purpose/* * Accordingly, Motoro com¬ 
bined with Hung*i ns duel ((cities of the ishud, "'flic three 
urighmJ tribes, nuci Itw kings invariably worshipf>td Kongo and 
Motorn ; but many an? said to Im^nc disapproved of tin* new 
worship, correctly regarding Kongo as the great original heathen 
divinity of Maiignin. Until J H24. berth were eon joint tv worshipped 
us the supreme ddtk* of tills Mmd P Bongo taking the iir&t 
ptnee/ 11 Motoro was connected with the interior of the i* Ini id* 
and he wsis The god of the living; while Kongo had his manic os 
the seashore, and was the god of the dead* 

This is evidently an account of a dcLiberate arrangement made 
by a kinr of Mangalii. It was ncc^sstuy to have two dritie*, one 
for the dear! and the other for the living i so when Taugama went 
awoy* he haul to he replaced,, and this was done by arrangement 
wsth the rulcnt of Rarotonga, Curn^pciuJihj* to this o rmn gemcnl 
01 deities, the principal king lived inland in thv *ucred district 
of Ke iti. ami kept, awny the evil spirits from the cast - while Hie 
M.ctjnd king lived on the tfcaslioxr, otid kept nunv the evil spirits 
from the weM. ; Sometimes the ahme-kmg w.is an illegitimate 
son of the sacred king.* 

The departure of Ton soma means that some political change 
had taken place, the nature of which can only he interred* An 
nu'ouiit given of a change of drily, icci.iu|Mi!Ucd by that of the 
ruler in Mmig&ia. helps to Hie imderstnndmg of tiiis point. A 
certain warrior chief, named Tin in, routed some invade rs, and 
thitt coined mighty f ame* For wmr act of impiety he was killed 
by a priest of Taur-tlK-nuui-eatCTp and hk spirit entered tirnl an 
eel. mid then, a slrnrk, ih Tlut' Mnutam, ur priestly tribe, gave up 
lUt'ir mirient divinity. Tune, in favour of this "new £od. The 
greatness of Tiitlo marks lhr political supremacy of that warlike 
elntu which is of recent origin/'* SjflUr Taut wasaujiciiedfri by 
the £oji ..I a wanior klm* from Raretongn. and tdss^ iti another 
neCoUiite by the ghost or a worrtor king or chief of Munjgah)* it 
|K*s^ihh: liiat the sujur-rst-sdan of Tanguro w;is ( in like 
manner, due lo :'yanc - ilhi:t in tlic ruling power which led to 
the icrite of the Tniigwro family. Sn Samoa Lhr sacred chief 
undoubtedly has more than oner been exiled by the cottncit; in 
l imor T thr Children of the Sun were externdruited r the 
l UiUil0. m - 1 /J.. It. 
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account of Percy Smith of tile break-up of society in die eastern 
Pacific likewise shows that the disappearance of the Tangaroo 
family, the Children of the Sun, may have been due to politico] 
dissensions and warfare, in which the Children of the Sun would 
'tan11 hut little chance. Evidently the departure of Tangamn 
from Munguiu was nut pleasing to Rungi, who was left behind. 
Something had to he done, so help was sent for from Rarotonga, 
where Tangnrnn hod gone. But the god who came was not the 
son of Tanganm, but uf T&ng&iii, and dwelt, not in the sky, but 
on earth. Thus the link with the skv-world was portly broken 
with the departure of the Tnngarua family, and the best that 
could be dune wo* to m?cutc the services of n god who could rule 
over the living on earth A* in Sumoo-t the ruling power wus 
nut entirely rnttt! in tin hands uf thr occtijmiit uf th* throat, 
" l jKjii {joining a decisive victory the tc&ding warrior pro¬ 
claimed ‘Tctnpanil lord of ftLmgek/ The kingly authority 
wa* Itcrnhtuiy iusd distinct frum that of the warrior chief , the 
runner rcpn»culmg Uie spiritual* the other the tenij^ml power, 

* i ■ h sometimes impp{ i nctl that the temporal chief wjis nl 
enmity with the king of JiU day. In this cose the king would 
refuse feu complete the cminouie$ for his forms! investiture i Life 
would remain unsafe : the soil could not lie cultivated* and fombie 
MX>n folknmL This ^to£< of missy niiyht endure fur years, until 
the obnoxious chief had in his turn been dispatched, and a mure 
agrtv.ib!r successor (Ucd upon/ 11 Smh conflicts would soon 
break up the original dual mnp|ng T 

The rhoire of a successful chief to be the temporal ting of 
Manila, while the descendant uf liungo, the great war-god, 
Ljccame Ihc spiritual chief, show* that the original dual grouping 
has uttered hi nature ; for the sacred chief 1% now the son of the 
wnr-gfxly nul of t he Sun* and he T in his turn, has sn-mcom else to 
tnki^ over the charge of tempoml affairs T|je svstem thus is 
iiguiu in a state oi iIe gencratkttip hut it still reinin'* some semblance 
of its original condition 

Hnrotnngsm history begins m Tahiti and Samoa. ] ivt- hundred 
veara ago two chief* ruled in Tahiti, Tntupu nud Tcuiviia* 

lllA ‘ rWc r- a The > + opposite cuds of 

i axitii-i ti. 1 I ntjfipu hud killed Pou ■ itim aiui PoU'-raknraka- 

io, the sens of Tangtia, who were chief* in Tahiti.* Tajurua. fled 
l,v way of Huahine, the Leeward Wands, and Aitu, to Rim- 
longa. followed by Tuhijm, At Rarotonga the Tarim is party 
amalgamated with Kariki and hi* followers, and together they 
heat and ate; Tutapu.* The Karik* family of Rarotonga aav that 
thev oame from Uinu'a in Samoa; "the family mute of the 
Kakca tnbe is thadbre named Raugi-Msiiuka or ‘ Mann'a in 


t k?* - «_ _ ‘ - W - 33 . * P, Smith vt 331 , 
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the skies. 1 ri 1 . . . The Kurika family is identical with the All 1 ! 
family of Manu'a, and tltettfore with l he earliest the 

dtscendaiils of the Tftgaioa family. the Children of Hie Suu. Thus 
both the Rank ft family and the Tflngiia family of Rarotonga had 
come from places with the dual organization, and doitertutntljr 
set up once more this form of society + Tangiia said to Karikh 
" Let ns select from the people some to be Ariki (chiefs), ^tne to 
be Tflungns ( pvtcsish some to be Metnjpes and Kamonos (minor 
chiefs)^ They did &n. Tangiin *et up his adopted mm TVariki- 
upoko'tini to be ariki of the NguthTiitigiiji, and Kuriki chose 
another to be chief over T«*au-o-tonga. a They eliuse the priests 
am! eighty each of the sorts of minor chiefs, They then said, “ To¬ 
morrow we will divide the lauds 11 ; and they did m, * completing 
the circuit of the land '*: K&riki went inland while T^ngisa went 
seaward, 5 

Rarotongan history goes still farther back. It was first settled 
probably shout $75 a.p.* by two brothers, Ajjopo^tr-iikatlnaUnn 
anti Apopo-te-fvi■ roa, who came from a place called Atu-Ajj.ii:. 
This may' be the group, but Mr, Percy Smith thinks tJmt 

they- retdly came from Samoa. -1 Other sign* exist of ft diioiism 
in It&rotougnn society* Mention is made of two priests named 
Pnoa-uri and Tim&dea, who went from Rato tonga to Rain ten 
with u sacred drum for the manic of Om at Opott- t 

The account of Mangaia and Rarotonga i& interesting because 
it shows that the Polynesian* of early days took care to set up n 
form of dual organization of society wherever they west, even 
though this dualism did not always contain aO Lhe original de¬ 
ments. It is interesting to note that the estnhM&hjnicnt of the 
dual grouping in Uarotongu and Manama is not the work of men 
with similar names, but that the familit- arc quite distinct* Chi 
the other hand, in both coses, the chiefs who set up the dual 
grouping come from places where the Early ruling uToup.* Iiavc f 
in tradition, similar names. Hub important feature of the dual 
organiitution wdl have to be explained. 

New Zealand waa peopled from eastern Polynesia. Traditions 
point to the migrations of the ancestors of the Maoris as lacing due 
to wars. As an example, Ebdan Best quotes the quarrel between 
two chief?! of eastern Polynesia, one of whom, Mnnitin. divided 
to go away, and he sailed to New Zealand with his family. 1 
Probably the great break-up of society in Eastern Polynesia Imd 
mudt lo do with the migrations of the Maori* ; for they claim to 
belong to one of the divisions of the former eastern Polynesian 
society—the Aio-tea or eastern people, the people of the light, 
TJiia corresponds to a tradition which seems to divide the ancestors 
of the race into two groups. That led by Tane t the ancestor of 
the race, apparently a sun-god, is said to have been of o kindly 
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peaceful fltcpcr-ibion, and to haw come out of the underworld mto 
this world. Then Came another groups M hy Whim: ,fc IV hi to 
ertpedjBy appeared in a very peevish condition, irritated at Tane 
for leading them out of the Earth Mother to be assayed by cold. 
From this time on. Whiro and Tnnr- werr enemies, and, m alter 
times, when WHm had been defeated hy Tone, the former retired 
to the underworld* Hail fa he: r v turned witliin the Earth Mother, 
with whom his sympathies fay S' 1 it is difficult to rcooiidk this 
ncmunt with the claim (hat Hit Maori do not go fit all to the sky 
after dentil. Evidently tire WKsirty of the Maori must fornu±rly 
iutve been different in nature, and they must have had sky-bom 
rulers* 

A similar difficulty exists in Maori mythology* Hina, the great 
ancestress of the Maori* and ruler of the underworld, to be 

connected with twin deities : for. in one of her forms. *ht married 
lrawam + who was killed by Maui, her brother or soil. She went 
to find Intwnri^ ami when she arrived at the Sacred IsJc, obviously 
an I ,simi i i connected with a previous home of the race, she married 
two brothers, IhiMtnimii and Diuaw are ware. J with unnirs ito 
similar as to suggest the dual organization, The Bun Liojs two 
wivci, IliiLc-rmmiatu or Summer Maid ; and lEinc-takumn, or 
Winter Maid, with each of whom he dwell* In turn 1 Maui, the 
great god of the Polynesians, who fa so often concerned with the 
raking of iiiand* fnrm the bottom of the sea, is, in New Zealand, 
the brother mid son of Hina, (he mother gpddej^ the >ncHtrcs$ 
of the race, who rule? in the underworld. Maui fa a twin, bekig 
liOtn together with an 1 and hr also seems to be a dual 
personage, Maui-mua and Maul the Great/ which fa in keeping 
with his final nature Sit Tahiti* 

Taylor has nn interesting statement which suggests the former 
presence among the ancestors of the Maori of the filial organiza¬ 
tion. Hr speaks of n wlinre-knn^ tfc The wknre-kum is spoken 
of M having been a very large edifice, in which iiU the tribes were 
accustomed In meet together for worship, and the rdutmal of 
their sacred pedigrees, os well as the licroic deeds of thdrances- 
tors, For holding their solemn council^ and administrating Justice. 
The won! literally mean* n red house From the colour it was 

E dntccl and is Said to have been in exigence at a place called 
eporoa, before they left IJnvraiki i Its extreme antiquiiv fa 
from the riretirnManw of all those who arc recorded os Imving mv.t 
there, being regarded ns ancient gods ; the temple had a p#r<h or 
veranda, such as they still moke to their Imwfc, tM* was 
placed nt the gable end* by which they entered, and at the oliwr 
extremity was a small building in which the high priest raided 
The WJuune-kum and the Tuahuas were enclosed hv n fence 
beyond it were the abodes of seventy other priests who had their 
J B**t JtL 13T-9. 1 Trr^iw j. 4 ^ 
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houses ranged around, These were called the Tuuinu and their 
abodes were also enclosed hy n fence, being considered a winred 
court, each building bearing the Hattie of nnc of tin* bravtns ; 
Uw pOibJ which supported the building were carved to nfmscnl 
their chief ancestors, 

M The different tribes which met then: were ranged in two 
grand division^ one Kaimi or party being on one side of the 
building, and the other on the other; one company possessed a 
staff, called To Toko-toko o Turon, whose ownc/was Himgit> 
awuki, the other side also had n staff F named Tnngi-tongh which 
belonged to Mai-j-rangi, perltaps these individuals wert- the chiefs 
who marshalled their respective companies. 11 1 The break-up 
erf tins former stage of society is said to luive I icon due to the 
quarrels of the two priestess sisters, Ilito- warn nnd llito mnopo. 
fc ' At first this temple was a grand place of union for ail the tribes, 
hut afterwards it become the source of discard- The tribes which 
ufisemb! ed in it quarrel led« Ft 3 Thus they developed warlike modes 
of behaviour, as so often occiirrcd among the communities of the 
urriinic civilization. 

Ancient Hawaiian society probably was organized on a dual 
basis. Fomaudcr speaks of two classes of chiefs, Ikuqtau and 
Ikti-nmj. The Iku-pan were direct descendants of Kane M the 
god, or Kumii henna the first man. and they had the- sps ritual 
and temporal powder. The iku-jum had tdnpqisl power. Kane 
being a sun-god* the Iku-pnu would therefore be C hildr en of the 
Sun. and thus ancient Hawaiian society falls into line with that 
of thr archaic civilization in general* Oahu was the sacred 
place ; thither w ent the women of the royal fondly to give birth 
to children.* This ttlnee is the site of a pearl-fishery- There 
also two girls wetc bam* Lnieilaiiid and LaielohelochY to the 
iiccaitrpaniniriil of claps irf thunder. the prerogative of sacred 
beings,* Thus in New Zealand und Hawaii, the last homes of 
the Polynesians, as later on in Fiji, Samoa and elsewhere, the 
t\un I organization has disappeared - On l he other bind, wher¬ 
ever approach ism lie made to the original bbmr of the Polync-Nian^ 
and also to the days before Ike general break-up of Polynesian 
society, traces of the dual organ i suit ion can Ik detected. Appar¬ 
ently / for many centuries, society was founded upon this basis* 
and, about I2(ki a.d. rrr so. Uie bust ilily uf the two factions became 
acute and disintegration set in, 

Easter Island society is divided into two parts, the western 
part, which includes the dan of Una, the Sun, Harming to be the 
superior* 7 Hostility exists between the two groups. The story 
of the peopling of the island Suggests a du&l society, for the 
oneeslora lire sou) to have come from two adjacent islands, Marae 
Rengn and Muruc Tahio. Slentbn b made of their a nival at 
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Easter Island in groups of ** Long-rare ' and “ Shert-ea*."i 
The facia are not enough to enable us to understand the real 
bwtory of the people. 

ft is unnecessary to insist at length an the widespread distribu¬ 
tion nf the dual organization, and its modifications, the four- and 
eight-class systems, m Australia. This topic lias been dealt with 

JUSM* ont uf the wmmonpto < 

ethnological literature. As IJowlit say*, » ]t mftV [k jJ| Aavfl 
as ft genera rule that all Australian tribes are divide into two 
mowlws, Whteb intermarry, hut each of which is forbidden to 
many withSutteelL, . , i|ic division of the tribe into two classes 

t*? *" who!t *** otgan^iiim of the 
natryc tn|*» of Australia lias been developed." * He states in 
another place that throughout wide areas of Australia a stiouu 

thf^h ty I**?** b ? tWt< 7 the Of the dasses. and. further* 

that the whole system shows signs of growth from small origins.* 

■£*“*• “* *£ ^>tli remembering when qmcJEtittr 
on the origins of native tribes. The Bev, John Matiwwhm 3E 

4| * simdanty of names. Ho shows, too, that thev 

Tl Upper anil 

tower Egypt, lie UmDcs that the colour differences betray the 

jSjJS f 0n p li of t,ir d*“i organization, namely, the fusion of 

S r'h?^ T' 5 ’ ° nC PapU *f*®' vtT ? dart with curly hair ■ 

Sf 5821 Str °KT iT “ dv " We,l < K «hter in colour, Vikln to 
the Dmvrdians nnd \ erfdaha of India * 

■■ 4 SSrS-vn^* ?**” iri Auitralia-that of the ball gw*; 

JT r lr . B ? ft favourite pastime of the Victoria* 

tribes, of wluch the Uotjubaluk. VVurunjcrri, and the Korual 

bttl! b >’ fomter was ££ 
aratnpt of ojmMum pett rolled tightly round a piece folded tm 

?" h with dS The hS 

iwed by the Ivuraai was the scrotum of an 1 old-man karumnm 

™ th ( ™ S was ralkd Turtajimuo.^ ' 

Wotbfcduk"MoStT^ 55“* ^ Wflkh ™ Utat of the 
n Dijqiwuiifc. Miingtin, 1^ pkjing this the two «y« 

tb« 1 * 0 tot,™.<i ft.rJTta&rE 

('SStSrtS^'n '*» trih,. OiGndndni 

U otteSu, 1 g 

,1^ -*s Ma rawat k «„ su u 

from the other side us bin? ny n)S4 ,hi,- *w™s! jiV tmJI 

“ rrem — 

Hewitt remarks that the hall game is pi useful iml« .« tl 
class of a particular totem gr<£p He STtfitS “ ££ 
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played with a ball, the two segments of one class will play together 
against those of the other; or when the whole tribe u> gathered 
together on some ceremonial occasion, the two pairs of sub-classes 
will ramp m opposite side* of a creek. In or remould or expia¬ 
tory encounters* one pair of fellow sub-doses will always side 
together against the other two/' 1 The hall game is mentioned 
here because it will turn up again in other places as part of the 
dual orpni^tiou. This remarkable custom will help much to 
understand the cultural nature of the dual organization, and to 
counteract the tendency to imagine tliut It sprang up indepen¬ 
dently in various parts of | bt region. 

Coupled with the dual grouping of Australian tribes must go 
the myths of two culturc-bemet who are found connected with 
tl» matrifinenl tribes, that is* those nearest in culture to the 
archaic civilization* 

The evidence adduced for Indonesia and Oceania Li enough to 
establish the connexion between the dual organ [ration anil the 
society of the archaic civilization. Unfortunately it has not been 
possible in any one place to discover the original form of the dual 
organization: that appears to Ik- reserved practically for Egypt. 
In all parts of Oceania and Indonesia the dual grouping has lung 
since begun to break up, so that mere remnants are Ir.it behind to 
indicate what, was the original condition. The complicated nature 
of the group of customs and hvluU centring found the dual 
organization will need extended examination^ so it will be wdl to 
see what evidence con be gained from America before launcliing 
out into any discussion. 
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THE DUAL ORGANIZATION* AMERICA AND 

CONCLUSION 

T in: gnutnl break-up of society In Occam* obscured 

lI ". <,ta ff ™ ,lJ so< ’ J[d .oignniziition so thoroughly that it la 

™g ttll “' wit b much labour. It is 
therefore riot to be hoped that the study of the milizatma of 

Sgfe tSfcM rCtyn ; S - Tllc W* a» but few. nod 

be ntaceil ori inference for the understanding of 
k past- Hut in the outlying districts such as the Mound hitei 

il, rom!" 1M 

The wide |™v»[«wc uf *tc,rics of twin culture-heroes in America 
^ l £* 'be dual organization will exist£££ 
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e 11 * \nilJren of the Sun correspond to the dual emuninc 
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ol a duality. During un annucil feast i % paste status of Uuit.xjfo- 
pochtli, the rjrriil war-god of th e Aztees, was eaten, ThU was 
Lite net of a fraternity* the Leaders of which, who wots the insignia 
of gods* were two in number, cant *ponding to TeacnUiporai and 
IlmtriLopotrhth. 1 TezeatUpoen was looked upon as bring the twin 
of fluilidopoehtii* m wdl as of QurtmWoatL 

1 have not l»m able Li collect more evidence of the former 
riiMcnve of the dual OTganixatioto in Mexico mid the _\foyn 
country ; but ample traces of it exist in the United States 

The arclKcok^ieal evidence tugged that the rrgkm of the 
Appalachian gokbflclU is tliu-t which bus been most strongly 
intlueiucd by the Mexican civilization; for in its mounds have 
been found obvious Mexican designs, as wdl as stone graves with 
extended interments. Thin is the homeland of the £ioium mid 
Iroquois groups i it \& thus a foeus of cultural intensity la the 
Mound area. 

In the Mound area the dual organization appears formerly to 
have been universal it being mentioned among the Creek, Chiek- 
tL^iw cmd Natchez. The Yudii liavc a dual irrouping o! fcocietie* 
which corresponds to the dual organisation of the other tribes* 
The trihi-. farther north, such ns the Iroquois and the Algptibinv, 
have the dual organization s ns have also some of the Plains Indians. 
Bui Mime tribes of the Plains, who ore. derivations from otbc - 
regions, tor example the Pawnee and Kiowa, show no sign of it* 
Thc Cheyenne show traces of what may formerly have been a 
fluid organization, hut it k not possible to la- certain on the 
matter. 1 

Mr. B&rbcan makes some general remarks upon the dual 
organization of North America n tribes: ++ The occurrence of 
the pliratriee and moieties, id though sporadic-, is fairly comrimu 
in tin North American Indian tribes, and nmoug people whu:n 
Iho Indian tribes are likely to have come into direct nr indirect 
contact wit Li. such ns the Yuehi. the Simian Indian tribes* the 
Mushhugean inl*^, aid the Pueblo and Mexican India ns. M 1 He 
goes on to say Uiat “ the phra tries and mu it* lies are distinctly at 
borne in the south-east* centre, south"wert and Mexico, where¬ 
from the Indian ones must have been derived. It k, moreover, 
remarkable limt wherever the p bra trie lystmn is wonting as a 
whole the clans show no tendency towards growing into pkat- 
triefl/ 1 * Clark Wi&drr makes the following interesting state¬ 
ment: +t There appears ji tendency for certain tribe* to divide 
into two halves, usually described its summer anil whiter 
whose chiefs IcinJ alternately according to the season- This is 
quite conspicuous iff the Mississippi Valley* whence it is tends into 
Mexico, and has its counttrpurts Ui PemJ tJL 
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Mr. aurlxsii claims that the phrotrfc division \ms been ti ckUber- 
fttc matter of politics. " The fuck of uniformity in the ammire- 
fndit of t!ans in the pti entries reveals nrhitmiv purpose rather 
than uneonsdftii-i growth or transmission,"* The remarks of 
Jj m entirely agree with the conclusions derived from the 
study of the dual orgiiiumtion in the Phriik. ft was found, in 
Mnnp.u find Rarotonga, that deliberate effort* were mode to set 
2"J}“5 ; and that, in the ease of Mangaia, help 

V s actually appealed tor from Rarotonga, where th* people 
who could take on that pari of LI* oomititotion which deaitwith 

jSJSlf: JJf tust ” b ^ u,ri of tl» dual organisation in North 
Amenta is what would be expected if it belonged to the archaic 
civilization, for it » present among those tribes'nearest la culture 
“ tl f civilisation, Among tribes who show signs of 

considerable cultural degeneration it it lacking and, » Mr 
uiirbciiti say*, such tribes show no signs of adoptmE it. 

■ f< *u?S ? f th ' dyal in North America 

to w . ,in T ‘ ve f ai «”«*■ the tribes from .Maine 

to Uihforma, and Mexico to Hudson's Bay.* Tin; moieties of the 
tribes plaj on different sides in these games. This imree* with 
he story of the twin, in Mexico an d among the JffSaSS 

It SL 8 ^* ft i T? ****?, «H south. Not only are 
the twins hostile, but also a hostile feeling exists I*tween the two 

lit rT- i K ' l? “ m [ 711lQlt > ,< J The trib * are usually divided into two 
ESSlf” “.' id , WRrnDts ’ connected with peace ami war; ro T in 
whenT *** dUii grouping has the some characteristics as else- 

The Creek Indians lived in “towns," each with its badge, ami 

°r nC ° th r of ** two " fircs. ^ Those befongina 
fire werc fnr1 ^": while those who belonged to 
different fires were opponents. One lire wan that of the “ neace " 
side, wlule the other was t hat of the K war " side. TJieir colours 
wore respectively red and white. Of allthe Creek towns. foS had 

•SS^SWSerfS! thC , m! ,<m " S mid ^ Bmo W the wE 

wX'tribe Ti n <>r k P T e to™ ™ Mh- head of the 

wnoie tnoc, i ,|o not know' whether this selection of two town* 

Jr!*“*? ?Lt r°-» ’ ESaiSTE 

from VfTlwltfr 1 W"?But the following quotation 
SSjw fe5S Cfl ! t Speaking of these frSir principal 

,s«* ™™ g u£ upp«r Jd SSS 

respwtiv^. In addition to a dual gemming of towns the 
ir*?*! " fjrcmpmg of elans into - Whited" nnd " FWIc 
of. different Speech" Speaking of this dtml elan grouping 
it ^luituml to ask if the white JEESnfto 
towns, and the other e| 4lia to the other lowS. *“fh£ 

P 1 1 li <utr btJt Jt 15 aot 80 ^insistently thorn <u would be 
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cJqrcfc&L" The dan grouping is evidently fundamental p for the 
two don groufEi play on different side*? in tilt- practice hall games. 1 

Mr, Swantem comments on tlic dual organization of the Creeks. 

11 Creek society/' he gay*, l- lias resulted Rom a cooihinatioii of a 
number of tribes * peaking Muskogee with others employ mg 
different languages, mainly those of the some stock. The dual 
division of towns stems not to he due in this ease to a union of 
distinct tribes, because the nou-Mmikhogcan tribes arc found on 
both nicies, and there is a strong tradition that Kowi'ta and 
Kafci'tft, 1 now in opposite fires, separated from one original 
Muskogee tribe, An attempt to correlate tbe dual diviritia of 
dans with the dual division of towns U not altogether satisfactory. 
Still the white dims arc certainly associated by some Creeks with 
the white towns and the Teiksgu T igi (' people of a different *f ictch *) 
with the red to was.'' 1 Since the Crttk people are a confederation* 
il tan hardly be claimed that the dual organization is a matter of 
chance: it must have been due to some deliberate organ Nation 
on the part of men who knew what they wanted. In the Pacific 
it has already been seen that men from communities where the dual 
organ!nation certainly fitted, took care, if possible* on lauding 
in a new place, to set up the constitution to which they were 
accustomed nt home, Tiiis is bill natural, as is evident from the 
consideration of mir own political life. 

The Chickasaw. t he most westerly €>f the Muskhogenirs, possess 
a dual organization: they tiftvc matrilincul elans, cacti with its 
own officials, its place in the tribal encampment^ and it* rank 
among the other duns. The dans a re in %wo groups cadi with 
it* own religion* ceremonial, rum led 11 Their hickory chopping 11 
anti u Worn-out places/ 1 The Ural* the superior, who are the 
warriors, live in substantial lodges, while the others usually live 
under the tree# in the wt*Hb. The group occupied opposite 
aides of the oouuril-fire of thr tribe. 4 The dual grouping of 
warrior* and inferiors suggests that the 44 chiefs 3T have gene* 
leaving only t he warlike part of the tribe, as in Polynesia, mid (-hut 
the people have ad up a dual grouping of a modified form." 

The Yuchi of the Savannah River have a dual grouping of 
societies, and each male child belongs to one or other of them. 
The superior society is that of the chiefs ; (hat of the warriora U 
inferior. These societies were originated by the culture- here. 
In one place he is spoken of a& the Son of the Sun : but some 
anibiguity exist* about this. 1 * Commenting upon these divisions. 
Speck Bay* ; 4 \In o general way there appears to be >ome point* 
of resemblance* iietween these divisions and the ceremonial and 

‘ TLii ii m. *34*1, ytimsil twol in view * f lh® eirailwi r.y crt nuu*- 1 1 ^ itrangcl y 
nf thr dual GrtTmirattcr-ti of Ocoozii*. 

3 Kwjmttili U- fflh. 1 S|»elc L * 1 . 34 . 

1 According £0 Pfwftjf (it *S, n, I), llifi CWi?k»*AW bud ktoujujj£ ol 
“ rhii4» b ' mad " ir Anion." with tiitt chuda m Iha iOp«MW divwwcL 
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tuiJitary »wic!iw of the plains. ... To a rcrtein extent, tteariujj 
hi mind the feeding df superiority an Iht- part nf the Chiefs,, un.fi 
tiiL'ir position ia the lowing the I wo Vuehj gTOitpi remind one of 
the vwml runlet of the Natchez, if we rightly interpret the rmture 
of the latter From hintonral records.” 1 It will be remembered 
thttl the ruling class of lhe Nutdica come to the oountrv from a 
pla™ whi<A W8 a pnAobly MejtJcq. The 11 nut Sim was ‘the ruler 
and rngh-pneHt of the nation. Hie head of the arms' was, in the 
tinit i.l flu 1’mtz, his brother, culled Stung Serpent. So this 
oonimui.ity had religions and military sides, with thu rdintcma 
clement predominant. 

The Shawnee Imd live divisions which occupied the two odes 
of the conned-hom*. “They claimed that they cauhj tell to 
which division anyone I staged by his general appearance,' * 
hi a manuscript or lOttfi t lie Iroquois arc paid to be divided into 
two bands, one of four families and the qUict of live families.* 
Lorrospondmp to tins they have stories of twins, our light and 
lie other dark. 1 The Seneca likewise had a story of twins, one 
a ^! other dark, liotii of n woman from llie sky^world* 

flit Huron or Wyandot have tiur dual groupin? of "kin. Tiirir 
flccannt of its origin is as follows : * This is what happened. 
The tA validot, the PtotowatonU, and Lfie Delaware, speaking three 
mKerenl languages, met together and hud a council, wherein thev 
settled lheir marriage customs. They laid down the law about 
Jujw they were to get married. First (the Wyandot*) were divided 
mto seven (nine in fact) groups (ot clans). Then thev studied 
the nature and habit's or the game which they timd. The jir^j 
immiril tlint was found was the Deer, Now, ‘no fault timid be 
found with this fellow, for In* had a perfectly good nature. That 
» why thee made him their Ural choice and gave him a clan, 
in nr next choice was the Biuir, to whom they also gave a <kn 
Hu-next was thrPorcupine, and here was his clan. Another wait 
the Beaver, mid there w ftS his dan. They- had thu m«le one side 
of the (comicill Fire. 

" T hc ? &%}**£? l ? f0 ™ L,Jt> o tl ' cr *** of lire fire. J( con- 
wstod ot the Jt:g l urtlc, the Frame Turtle, the Small (striped) 
Turtle, and. coming the last, the Hawk. ^ 

** Another was the Wolf. And thr people (belonging to the 
Iwi) Mile* of tJit lirra) were his cousins 

“Now then (the four elanstu» one side of the fire formed * one 
house, whde the fc» M dans made up mother. As to 
the woh, he rema.mil ail by huuself. The four Jk ns \ u fndl 
w«r hrethera to each «ther|. Were all (mutual) > ivm ] m ' ( J ho £ 
who l*foiiged to impute I louses, «, that whoever stood iZ 
side^if the fire called 1 mu * anybody .. . on Lire i££ 

ftfjccfe ij. 7ft. ■*■ Ji. SfH'fLcor JI^D * |, , 
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>l I t was then agreed that this was Hit* 3 aw whifft l hr Wyandots 
wen- to observe, And it hrtrl to lit ptbdUhncd in Swell a way that* 
on ail possible Occasions „ the opposite groups may Ik- known as 
cousins 

4 'This is the very Qrs! Dung done (when they were assembled 
in (toLmdb framing thr rules by which henceforth they were to he 
governed). It was &o arm oped that those who hr longed to the 
‘nine chin fihptdd not foe allows I lo int e r mar r y . Tlmt b why a 
woman, having a. dan, may not get married within (t f but only in 
i hat of her eou-sim. This was the eartabMahed marriage! mb: which 
the who! i- huusdmWl of the Wyiuuloh lnuind to obsenT. 

4b Moreover* the same custom iwaccepted by thePotawmomie-i, 
the Delawares, and all the iwople with different languages who. 
in lime, hem me friends or allies of the Wyandata, ami at the head 
of all these nations fttazirU the Wyandot for ever, That is why 
the customs uf the Wyandut arc also the law for them all. 1 * 1 The 
DelaWattr of Cfmcy River had three pbratric*, each with a chief 
nnd his assistant, and :is. war chief and his asstetauL There wab 
also a head chief, to w]iom the phratry chiefs acted as advisers.- 

The amount of the Wyandot is Hint of the deliberate seltmg- 
up of the political constitution of a tribe on it basis of the dual 
grouping. The probable reason for this is that the Huron tun! 
lost their ruling group - for* in the tale of the origin of their tribe* 
the Good Twill goe* Wk to the sky, while t he Bnd Twin goes tc* 
the under wot! d, there to rule over the dead in thr i ompAEty of his 
mother, the ane&st rcss of the tribe. The dual organ ivuttoii hud 
Unis broken up, and it was necessary, uj> in other pUccs, to set 
□Hitters right. 

In the case of the Sauk-Fas Indians, the rcJiitinnshrp between 
thr twin culture-hm^s and the dual grouping of the tribe is plain. 
Oner upon n time the Muni to* lived on the earth. The U retit 
Maaito had four sans, two of whom were Called Elder and Younger, 
who were grandsons of the Sun. The Great Maui to called alt the 
chiefs together and divided the people into two groups* elder and 
yoniiger. The younger brother was kilted, and became the lord 
of the land of Hie dead, Die land bevund Die place where Sun 
goes down, T ' Tin- Elder Brother says lu Idin, ^ I will create a 
people after the race of otir mother, and they shall follow van. and 
live with you there for ever*" Accordingly, utter n iWl P he 
cm ted a new race of men out of red rl*}\ aint ftiid tn thrift Dial 
he vhgk gnung away, hut would «Uic back : 11 Then I dui II take 
you with m r-to t he west, lo ( he pfrnie where rules * , - my younger 
brother, your uncle. There we sluilE meet our kindred that have 
gone Irefore no* and wenlmll dwell with Diem for ever/" * 

In this case the dual division of society is linked up with liter 
Twin Children of the Sun j each section ul the community belongs 
to one oJ the twins, and both vectkms are to be joined together in 
the □£ XL world. 

1 B*tWu lL #' 2 - 1 *. 
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Among the Menomini Indians, who also lixvc [he dual grouping. 
Uie 8»*hare divided into two sets, which have their owa Inert*, 
tion. The sky .g«is utid the underworld-gods are sudd to meet. 
,." r two sides—the good god* in heaven, and the gods under 

lv? T^t l If ir * hfl! wc ft* Pruned off Lorn each other? 
Wint m< 1** ihnU w e choose ? The underneath-gods spoke flnt: 

7 H ™| *«*» own side on the north.” The good rods 
said : “ We will choose the side where the sun goes South.' 1 So 
they made a lodge and chose their places.) 

Till Winnebago had a dual grouping of the tribe. The Upper 
or heavenly group hadbjfd oneestors * while the lower or earthly 
poup bad Innd anitnals for ancestors. No significance attached 
to tne twofold division of the tribe 1 . 1 

These soniewhut disjointed accounts show tliat the Indian 
hihes correlated their social organisation and their mythology 
The twins arc associated, one with the sky. and the other with 
the underworld. I hi- twin of the underworld bring the nder of the 

2E5®5? n *P“ H >' * Uh W> mother. Corresponding)v, cue division 
of the tribe was ouuwcted with the sky. and the other with the 
mu erworld, 1 hi; political tuaturr of the clujiJ oryiinstation U well 
^hown in the rase of the Omaha branch of the Sioux of the Plains 1 
£hey camped in cipmlnr fashion, each clan in its appointed place 
5** f irdr *“ dtvtdcd into two halves, north and south, utaUach 
division of the tube had its appointed half. On the northern 
side were the cions opiated with the sky and peace, and on the 
southern those associated with the temporal affairs of the tribe 
and war According to t] v . Omaha, the iky was masculine and 
Hit- nirth feminine, the union of these two hrion mnsidcrtd 

" W X m Pr *V hc r er F lua . tiot > °f nil living forms. Tim order nr 
method for the continuation of life was supposed to have been 
arranged by Wakonda, and tints it was symbolized in religious 

lV» .Tr “f fiC8 *** These divisions were 

r^Ti ° *2*° "V s * 8 ll * 10 how crtntion came about and how life 

inui.t be continued on the earth- The myths relate that human 

,TT U ,° r - u UIH011 •***«« & sky-people and the 
inrth-peoplc ; and, in accordance with this belief, the union of 
he >.k>-people and the earth-people was conceived to be necessary 
lo the extern* (l! the tribe. There was r, teaching preserved 
among the old men that the division of tht tribe was for man Lai 
purposes, n tniching which bears out the mythic symbolism of 
t use two divisions Corre-sporiding to this dual organization, 

chiffSl two 1‘iK* and sj 

10 mL J ,,sl ** t ' lt ‘ kffypriaus Imd their rJual regalia.* 

The dual orgoijiration is in a state of decay among the Plains 
Indians. ?hr Osage, Dakota, Yankton, Teton. Ponca, Qiinmiw 
Iowa. Omaha, Kansas and Missouri had it. lull it b cvffily 
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baking among the nut lying tribes, Mich the BlackTocl, Crow, 
CUeyranC, Pawnee end Kiowa Tins may be seen by entiipa Hug 
Sketch Maps Nos. 2 =*tid 3. B Can therefore lie stated thnL 
the due 1 orgnnistiitioh is confined to the region of the mounds. 
Several remarks maid*' with regard to the Sintmn group of bribes 
suggest that more could be learned. with regard to their dual 
organization. For instunee: “Among the Eastern Dakota the 
phreitry was never a permanent Organnuttbri ; but was resorted to 
Oil * pedal occasion* and for various purpoMs *mdt as war or the 
buffalo hunt," 1 Bui the Teton division into Upper anti I^owcr. 
like the Creek and Egyptiiaiii ; and certain facLs pointing to the 
splitting of tribes into two distinct part*, hostile to one another 
ami with different fUm-thuss, suggest float t.htso iriina once had a 
thomugh-gomg dual organization of society, that U now m 
process of disappearance.* 

To turn now to the rnebln region, The creation myth of the 
Zuni recounts the origin of the dominant juirt of the trilsc that 
afterward* joined the sedentary ugricoUiimts to form the 
present tribe. Although the Zuni conmiunity thereby is dual in 
a way, yet the dominant portion, the new-comers, already 
ppmd sed the dual organist Eon of gocuHy. They were brought 
out of I ho underworld by the Twin Children of the Sun. Among 
rite ancestor* of the Ztml was Yaiumiuliu* who brought water 
from the inner ocean of t hr underworld, the seeds of life-production 
and growing things and things containing the “ of-doing powers" 
He hud a plumed staff decorated with feathers, sheik and other 
potent content* of the underworld. With thia staff YamiuJulia 
struck a hard place and then blew on the stuff, hour round seeds 
of moving 1 wings npj>eared among the plumes, two blue like the 
sky or fuzquoiM, end two dun-red like the earth-mother. Achi* 
rite I'ldcr of t be Twin Children of the Sun r *,ahl that two of these 
nerds should lieroUie bird** of brilliant phminge which would fly 
to Hie region of summer and plenty, wUk the other would lw pie¬ 
bald niui w r ould fly to the region of winter and scarcity. Yanati- 
luhn and other? followed the macaw into the smitk wjufc yet 
oilier* followed tJur raven to liic north ; thus arose the dual 
organisation of the Zuni people, The twins and the prir >! falls *fb 
consulted together as to the proper cunstit-utimi of till's dual 
pw a ping, 3 So evidently the Twin Children cf the Sun played an 
important purl m lltc ecuvMiinlioii of the Zuni tribe, and to them 
mils I be ascribed the dual orgnni74ilioii. 

Tfc*> Children of the Sun among I he Zuni dumped into the twin 
var^gods, niui preserved their dint I characteristics. For their 
*Htiik* tin* divide) into two *et^; those to the north for the elder 
war-god* and tLojfe to the south for the younger. The folio wing 
f| notation shows how much in forma lion h BtiU Lo be gathered 
with regard to dual institutions. (’lulling refers to si?c m w 

* J. O. itorafry HL -21 ; ftigg* ]01 
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stsrmenjf the war-gods, three to the north belonging to matsailema, 
lie l*ing tissrxnalcd with the left hand (facing the'east, the north 
tflofi I lii‘ left), and three shrine* to the south belonging to ahniiuta, 
he being oASoviated with the right. lianiL In addition them are 
two peace shrines, one on towa y album belonging to mntsrilcmu, 
mid one on, the ‘ Mountain of Lovers * (?) belonging to nhsiinta." 1 

The Ilfipi Indians of the Pueblo group, formed by the lunulgu- 
mid ion of clous corning from till ilifc-t-tinns, have not constituted 
r hrrast'h-i,3 into moieties, such as are possessed by other tribes. 
The Pimrt Indians of the Pueblo group, whoso culture bus 
degenerated much From its former condition, nre divided into 
two groups of dans, one called tile Vulture or Eh-d people, ami Hie 
other the Coyote or White people. These groups are also mimed 
Red Ants and White Ants. The red people arc said to have 
been first in possession of the latul; while the white people, who 
were brought uut from the underworld by the culture hero, the 
llltbr Brother, conquered them* The Sia, another drgcncml'- 
Pueblo tribe, base no dual grouping. Other tribe* associated 
with tin: Pueblo Indians who have adopted the nomadic mode of 
life, such as the Xsi’nlio, have no dual grouping. 

Uttic merit inn has been made in this book of the food-gathering 
I fid in us of Californio, Situated, as they arc, in a country possess¬ 
ing trace* of ancient mining activity, and bring near to the Pueblo 
region, it is improbable that Huey would have escaped the influence 
uf thrar neighbours, Some of these tribes have u dual organiza¬ 
tion ; the moieties are connected with land anti water: sometimes 
they perform reciprocal ceremonial functions; they oppose one 
another in games ; sometimes a dual chieftainship exist*; and the 
moieties ore usually exogamou*. 4 'Dun ease is reminiscent of 
Mud {if the Australian tribes, who, although they do not seem to 
l |:iVl ' acquired much material culture from the archaic civilization, 
hast been profoundly influenced in their social organization. Thu 
Sahni of Suitmtm are also similar in this respect. These three 
examples show Hint different elements of culture move with 
varying ease into new territories, 

In the Pueblo region, which has witnessed to much migration 
nml so much disturisjince during the centuries, the signs of the 
dual grouping of society are nut plentiful, but when thev occur 
it is in mu junction with the Children or the Sun. At the same 
tune these people have no elms descended from the Children or 
tin Sun bring among them. Consequently, nil their interests 
nrt centred on the underworld, where live I be great mother, the 
ghosts oi the dead and the " breath hodies " rliat, in other places, 
go to the sky after death. This suggests that the first set Hem of the 
Pueblo region were led by Children of the Sun, that is, by im-mbcrt 
y , | c 1 ^ Mesieo, and came there to work the turn noise, 

&u ^ other tot bOEiift reason tlu rukt^ disuppe^aredii 
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amt left only their subjects, who, like the right- and left, hand 
castes of S«ul hem India, maintained their original form of social 
organisation. But this dust grouping, tu» ts shown in the case 
of the Tlopi, iluappcotul when the original eutniiitinitict wen; 
broken up. 

It now remains to tiy to understand the significance of the dual 
organization of society. The evidence shows that, in later time,, 
it has almost, if not inti rely, disappeared. In India it survives 
in fragments; in In don is in it 1ms utmost disappeared ; it is not 
found ill those parts of Melanesia tenanted by the inst-comere, 
(he betid people of Rivers ; it is not in New Zealand, and in various 
groups qf the Pacific, such as Hawaii, the GilbcfLs and Uie Ellice 
grouji, that have been colonized Inst of all; in North America 
it is lacking among tile Indians of the Western Pinins, such ns tho 
Aropaho anil Cheyenne, Tilsit is to say, the youngest people*, 
so to s|K.-ik, tnek it entirely, or possess it only in Jfragnurnta. The 
pltit'i-s where it has Iwn possible to gain (lie clearest i hi press) on 
of tins forni of Society arc Egypt, Southern India, South Celebes, 
bumbo, limor, the Moluccas. New Guinea, Australia, Southern 
Melanesia, the earliest settlements of Samoa, and in the Mound 
urea of the United States, just in those places where clear signs 
nl Mu orchaie civilisation haw been detected, as mav in 1 seen 
Torn Sketch Maps Nos. 2, 8, 1, 5 nud 0, It ii tlm> possible to 
watch, as it were, the spread of this form of civilization from 
pearhlicd to pcarl-btd, and goldfield to Roldiield ; fur traces of 
the dual grouping exist in the region or the penri-h«ts of Ceylon 
mid booth Celebes, in titc gold and copper regions of Timor, in 
the rogion of the pearl disherits of the Moluccas,* In Mu iMMiri- 

' l 1 rit5 Micronesia, British New Guinea and Melanesia, and 
in those parts of Polynesia ajiedaity noted for their pearls, Fiji 
Jj,™ neigh hour! lood, and Tahiti and the suiroundinc groups. 1 
Ihe onlyplace where tlie relationship does not hold so eWIy h 
inl of Samoa, where the i«-ftri-fls, fieri es are not so important. 
Nevertheless pearls arc reported, amt there may formerlv have 
, n hi any cast* the dual grouping did nut. last loni! in 

bnimHi ; it did not survive the first settlements hi Mauu'n and 
Savin i. riots right across tIn? pearl-fishing region, from Egypt 
to America. is a chain of dual settlements. <>|? tlir truck of peiirU 
ami gold they aw mxc. They thus provide w geograpldad test 
for dHertiiinmg the route of the Polynesians on U journey out 
in a lh« 1 aciHo, and search should reveal further dual settlements 
Irft lx hmd by these people.* It would nfso be of jirreat interest 
if, further wesfc any in the region of the Persian Gulf und the lied 
in '.I, uMi'T dual set MctHi-nts such as those recorded in Ceylon should 
Jl ~ ou1ll ^ in ouke t cmy peorHteld from Egypt to America, 

! Map No. «. . Mnpt Spfc ^ 
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wpuld have been occupied by people makinp dual settlement*. 1 

The ifvideuce collected regarding the- dual organization is not 
nf uniform weight. In some instances il is n^ythobgioat or 
tmditloimi, in othtfs it Gaucera* the *tnict!irc of the village in 
others the whole society from the ruling family to tlie clan is dual. 

The most widespread form of dual grouping is unihubtctlly 
that of the dun! village* whether occupied by one dim, or by a 
group of cUru:. Thi* form of dual grouping is found among the 
Kogo tribes of Assam, Un- F&ravn caste of South Judin (tradi¬ 
tional) ; in Samba of the Ea-it Indian Archipelago: in Yiip, the 
Petewns and Ptinapc of Micronesia, where it even extends to two 
holding-place* for cimm ; in Brittsh New Guinea; in Fiji and m 
the early srttlcmeiits of Sumofn A corresponding gromiing 
is that of the tribe, which is especially cluiraeti-ristie of Australia 
iifsii North America* bu! is found nbo in Assam nnd elsewhere. 
The tribe ran mb is of ft group nf duns occupying a given territory 
[ihl] speaking n common Ifuigimgc, The tribe* in the places 
mentioned *ire divided into two groups like the villages, and it oily 
rfirryspimilp except that they m- not necessarily sedentary in 
ZuibiL In some crises the clan ibtdf can divide into two parts, 
as in i to rig tlie Naif of Malnbiir t the Todas; in Microiteslft and i n 
British New Guinea; and among U*c Creek Indians of North 
America. "I he wide distribution of villages or tribes with the 
dual grouping does not necessarily mean I hut this form of grouping 
is fundamental, and that the dual nature of the kingship i* 
secondary K for it can quite well bo that the dual organization of 
tbr Austral inns and of the village of British New Guinea repre- 
tseiits wliut is Id t after tlie break-up of a centra I ized authority, 
os Is evidently the case with the right, and left-hand tastes tif 
South India. 

A further dual grouping is that of the whole territory of a tribe 
into two pjirte. In sonic cruses this is accompany*] by a ruling class, 
but this need not be so. Such a localized grouping in found in 
Jbgvptp in Assam among the Nagas, «m the Malabar Coast * ui 
Timor ha we 11 in BCacasaar or Indonesia ; in British New 
Guinea; in the New Hebrides (Tantui lniiuj noteworthy); in 
h&roou, iti curly Tahiti. ftpeordinjj to Llic lejjcnd of 1 Junount: ami 
fttmmg the Greek* of North America. 

The two sitli's Iwve fcoliuga of hostility to one unothrr. This 
hostility erm be experienced between the two ipiih-jt or o dun 
Smup, os in thy Pdews ; between two tides or a ViDn^ t «s in rite 
I’rk'WR ond British New tiimicn ; between two parts of an island, 
us in Southern MtbuusiA; or between two sides of a tribe, us in 
North America sml British Sew Guinea. This hostility often 
extends to continual warfare, as In British New Guinea among 
the Mekco tnbes, Associated with it is (lie bat! glUTJC or itfi 

, * llwt tbmaiaieivM, wbppwlHibbf omuu trim .JUlimn 
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variant a. la Austinite* Fiji, mid throughout North Amorim, 
it Ls customary for the fnoicttes to tali? opposite sides in n gotm- 
played with n hall, or with some object sucii os reeds. The wide 
distribution of t his custom makes it certain that further search 
will reveal its extetf.uct in other places. 1 

Another persistent feature of the dual divisions is the superiority 
of one group. This is the ease in India among the Illinr, Bhil, 
Nnirs and Pariahs: in Micronesia in the Pclews and Ponape ; 
throughout the dual region of Melanesia. in Fiji villages; and 
throughout North America In certain coses the division? are 
connected with distinctive colours; the colour of tipper Egypt 
was white, while that of Lower Egypt was red ; in India the Bhil 
fit visions are white and black * some Nair cions arc divided into 
white and black divisions; in Melanesia the dual divisions me 
connected with light and dark colours ; the dual divisions of Triiina 
nf the New Hebrides ore connected with different colours; and 
wt are the two groups in Australia; in Samoa, the primordial 
ancestors of the people. Pa nud Ao t are couiicerted with two pearl- 
shells, ope bright nnd the other dark ; in America the Creeks are 
divided into red and white divisions; the Plum groups are also red 
and white, A wide association with colours i$ thiisVlicu-aetcristic 
of the moieties of the dual organization, and the superior side of ( he 
community is invariably connected with the lighter cute nr. The 
thud grouping ulw possesses a Ceremonial significance- In India at 
Knneipurem the right and left-hand castes have separate hulls; 
the iuildrbckch the clubs of the Pdews H are grouped in two 
divisions coreespmuling to the two sides of the vQIiigcM : in liritteh 
New Guinea the dub-ho uses arc sometimes in pairs for each 
village, or ctac each side of 1 be village or of the clan has its own 
side of the club-house ; in the Nang* society of Fiji the member 
are divided into two parts; the Areol society of Ea&tcm Poly¬ 
nesia was dud m nature: the Yuchi of North America luive u 
dual grouping for ceremonial purposes : to* have the Omnliu, the 
whole tribe being divided Into two parts, one (™netted with the 
iiky anil the other with the earth, each side iscis^siiig the proper 
tMTciiionics ; and the Californian moieties nave reciprocal cere¬ 
monial obligations. Sometimes the dual divisions are dirttn* 
gnishcd ns elder and younger. The chin* of the Pcirws *pjifc up 
into elder and younger hmnrhes; the dims of the Mckco of 
British New Guinm likewise split into elder nnd younger. Anothe r 
grouping is llmt of right- and left-hitiiij ^ides. This is especial! v 
prominent in Intfia, the castes of South finite being divided in 
that tnciiuicT. This division of right- raid left-hand eustes was 
connected with the duality of ecrcmoniiiL buildings, as in British 
New Guinea, where the divisions are right and left Irnud* and 
occupy the corresponding ports of tho duL . l e ll! of the 

_^ W- Mute notoMljc dtsisnooiijliil juuufe yJ iha Udt .gsma# In Ysp_ It u 
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village itself, which often consists of n street with the houses on 
either aide. 

DurI settlements also have similar name* i this is so in the 
legend of the Furuvn caste in Judin; in Sumlia the village names 
mean a seaward and rnn inland part; in the Moluccas the dm! 
societies ba\f ‘i mi I nr iinuus, #n(l Hie jjrrittps ate connedol with 
the sea nnd t he lund respectively; in British New Guinea the 
Mckco tribes o rip in 11 ted in two settlements with names cxtlumriv 
nlikt; the duns of the people of British New Guinea that split up 
h*ve very similar uuims for thdr divisions ; the early settlements! 
of Samoa in Manu’u are of a stmikr nature to thi*c of Sum ha and 
elsewhere, consist ini; Of* seaward and a landward part with similar 
narnfs; in Tahiti the territorial division; are similar in name t 
one of the clous of the Creek split up into two divisions with 
similar names. 

It Eras iwth suggested that lire dual orpniution owr-s its 
origin to the onmigamatioQ of two distinct peoples- But the 
(ilMfre nature of its charnel eristic* make it imircrntivc to reject 
this solution. How could it come alwut that people in North 
America, Fiji anti Australia play games. I he different sides of the 
community playing on either side % why should the moieties Lw 
distinguished Ijv colour* 7 Certain chiircirfemtics* such as the 
feeling of hostility and the superiority of one side over the other, 
could be explained in this way, ami possibly in some cases the 
colour distinction ; hut what is the explanation of the sea and 
land side of the villages, the elder awl younger distinction, and 
the .great similarity of names ? In certain wwirtriw, in Egypt 
for instance, nnd in North America, amalgamation seems to" be 
out of the question. The fact that, in Rarotonga and Mmuau, 
and ii ri long the Huron owl Omaha of North Ath' rica f steps were 
taken to set up the dual organ izriticm that had broken down, 
shows that It was part of the political organization, and that 
it was considered essential for the well-being of the fnnn mmi ty 
In this way alone ctm the multiplicity of ehaTacterirties ho 
explained, and not by some fortuitous process nt work all over 
the world, 1 

The hostility between the moieties is n remarkable feature of the 
dual organization. It is not neecessfy to inquire at the moment 
into its origin, Its effects on the archaic civilization are evident, 
tor in more than one instance, in eastern Polytw sin and among 
the nryators of the Maori, it is directly said tliaL this hostiiilv 
finally broke up l lie old order nnd gave rise to migrations of peoples, 
huch mi instability is ljoumi Badly tn lead to such consequences 
m rertmn circumstmires. The east- of the Mekeo tribes of British 
New Guinea, nddtd lo those just mentioned, suggests Unit thin 
jiTit itury hostility, together with the custom of human sacrifice, 
serves tn account Tor much of the warfare nr the regiem. 

riiib analysts lias a* yet taken no account of political groupings. 

1 «. B. Sporwsr fl. H -f w r^aiu tim uj m l( -diaUtiim 
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The important part plnycd by raling gryiips in t he * tory already 
laid make* it certain that they must figure patwidnimtly in the 
dual organization. in some place* the dual gmupfog of chins. 
Lht dual divisions of villages, nnd the dural division* of the larger 
eommunity, evidently depend upon a duality in iJv ruling group. 
Tile Nmr cMrfb had jullmrcntA divided into two groups, which 
corrapbpii to the right- ami left-hand castes of southern India ; 
hut it is not Raid whether this dinuity conrajKmds to any duality 
of the rulers. This tnny indeed formerly have Ikocn l hv- ctiv: t 
hip the right- and leTt^harid grouping of village* in Ilrir hh N> w 
Quintal is aecmnpanjed by a diuilily of clucf*, cadi side of tin’ 
village, among the KoiLa, Bom, and other tribes having its own 
hereditary chief. The work of Kmyt and others lues reve aled \ he 
existence of dual Static and mliiur families hi Sumhu rand in 
Timor, while some of the Macassar and Bugi State* of Southern 
Celebes have dual ruling groups. The co-existence of dual ruliurr 
fancies and dual division* of n vilkge or tribe is recorded in the 
I Views xu id Putiapc in Mi enmesh, where the cions are grouped 
round lwo principal families. wIhj supply tlie bend chief* uf the 
village ; Fijian villages are divided into "nobles ” and " teeth of 
the I mid the stewy of the setting-lip of ihc dual orAftrenUou 
in Rarotonga smggesks also that u duality of ruling families wo* u 
necessary part. of Society ; Kimki took one ride of the island* 
Tangkia took the other side ; rand each hud associated with him 
eighty subordinate chief* a* well oh pritasU: the ruling family 
nf Hie Natdiei of Louisiana wrai dual* and this duality h compart J 
with I hat of the Creek and other Lrities of the Gulf region. The 
lack of more facts illustrating the relationship between ruling 
groups mid the duitl organization h due partly to insufficient 
data. It fa evident, hnwvcr* that further hi format inn should 
not lie nought where ruling dnsseft are lacking in Australia* 
Southern Melanesia paid else where ; in Midi places disco unn 
can only be concerned with mytliohvgy. 

A further duality cluinicteri/jri: the ruling clement of Society. 
Chiefs are divided into s&ered or peace chiefs* ou one side nf the 
community, and war chiefs, on the other ride* This form of 
duo]tty ih found in Egypt in the Fifth and Sixth Dynasties whi-u 
to iih appearance** the ruling power was divided betw t ii the 
royal family of HdLupoli^ find other fund lick ussoeiiiLed with 
Memphis in the Fifth Dynasty* and A hydra in the Sixth Dynasty* 
these latter families supplying vizi cm Evidence is Em-kW, -o 
fin a* I inn aware, of a smui&r condition in Indira, except lluii Die 
grouping of adherents of the Nair cfai-erfd suggests a duality of the 
ruling poiTcT, Sacred and war chiefs are widespread from mic 
end of liar PadUlc to the other, in FbffUipe, Yap, and probably 
the Fdcwfi, the two ruling families urouml which the villages 
arc grow ped mi pply t lie hered iturv peace and war chiefs. Evi deuce 
fa nbcr fort horning from BrilixK Ns w Guinea, when- thr- • m n I 
chief ifi the su]*-T§ur j he occlljtitt ihe right-haild side of the vilbge 
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bouse, and is connected with the right-hand sad* of the village 
*™f' Iri Tonga ami Mi.im'ii ©f Samoa the tiding diiefc irr-rc 
tbVKltKl into jicaw mid war chiefs, the sacred diigf being tJti" 
superior: this evidently was aU* the case in Mangnia before the 
, t-partiirc of 1 nngarmi, In North Amtticu the tjtnupifi^ of tribes 
into pence and war sides is common; one *hU- of the tribe supplies 
the pence nr snrml chief, and the other supplies l In* war chief 

„ “iS- ? ud TO 0 ”***™ fo ™*l P* Tt <* th<l «dwic civilization, 
the Children of the Sun should piny some port in it ; and in thr 
distinction of sacred and war chiefs it would be expected that 
the}- would supply the faered chiefs. This certainly seems to 
have been the rase in the Mamin settlements of Samoa, and 
among the Natchez, as wi'll us in Egypt. Direct information on 
this point must necessarily be scanty on account of the early 
disappearance of the Children of the Sun m most parts »f the 
regkui. No crtlidcss, it is possible to approach the mat ter other¬ 
wise, arid to observe that, in addition to Samoa, the early organi- 
ration of Mntignia, Rarotonga and that of the am.-est.jk of the 
Muon certainly consisted of two parts, one connected with tJir 
sky and l hr other with the underworld. This form r,f dual 
jjroupmg fKTsisti still among the Omaha of North America, in 
Slide of tlic fact that they have lost their daa» of hereditary 
chirfs, Other Indian tribes of North America display a like 
duality of sky mu! underworld. It is thus legitimate 'to claim 
UiHt, III the urelioic dviliratkn, the dual grouping of the com¬ 
munity was centred round a ruling group that, befog dtittl in 
itself, was connected with the sky and the underworld. 

It IS now time to turn to the culture-heroes, founders of villages, 
ancestors of ruling group- Mml have figured throughout the <U>- 
cussiofi- It ran he shown that these beings have charnel t-riilics 
similar to those possessed by the two sides of the dual untjiuiing - 
they have ^untlivr names, they an: hostile, they are connected willj 
diDeronl colours, they arc elder mid younger, superior and inferior. 

1 hey have similar mimes in some instance^ Thev occur ns Sumla 
it ml LpusimiJii and the numerous pairs of brothers with linked 
names in Indian Epic; u* Mur founders of TJia-htun and P«u in 

Jwt’ ” tk K “i m “ u> a , nt L l>7Aya Kun *““- Thonmla and 
lv.m.'dti , as khunliin and kltunkj. prince-elder and nrincr- 

younger, who none from the sky to found the Ahum kingJorn 5 
Avsiim r Uir great ruins of Nanimriil in Poimpe of tilt Carolines 
an? wnncctcd with Oln-sipa mid Oio-sopa, who in all probability 
are Children or the Sun. The Knit* of British New G.rinra claim 
descent from two broth,ms Kirimnikuh, and Kirimaikam, fo 

SThrl^ ?’ 1 " th * Mn 1 that earn' down 

r 1 " l 1 ei V n Iwc-tattipita find Fue-W* he 

peopled tin- two flat lands one account <jf the c-urly rulers *>f 
lau Monu a makes the ndm of the two aides of ttoSEiS 
A.,.a-(amu, n ml Air i-a-mat,m. the younger Alia nod the elder 
Aha ; in U.e story of the foundation of SafonU in Savai'i Lhe two 
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brays are named MeUad-ttta nnd Miita-i-iah 11 Eyes to inland " and 
" Eves to sen **; in Tahiti. Homrora calls himself lfc Maui beliind 11 
ami ' u Maui in front , 11 n dual uome for n single person ; the aiux^tofs 
of the race were Til Huatnuuia and TH MaamLai t in America dual 
names of twins occur \ the Kitdic twins were Uuu-eama and 
Vncub*eame, Hun hat? and Ilundiouen, Throughout the region, 
therefore, cultured! eriies Mid other traditional bring* have dual 
jracuct, They are also hostile and different in disposition ; the 
story of Sunil Li and Upusundu centres round their ultimate quarrel 
over a gi rt ; in Melanesia To ICumhinanu and To Kovuvum of the 
Gazelle Peninsula have different qualities, lxin£ clever mid full 
of guile on the one hand, stupid and ignorant on the oilier i one 
lb Light and the other dark. In the Hanks Inlands and the New 
Hebrides, the two culture-heroes have similar qualities. In 
North America the culture-heroes are hostile and possess different 
qualities : they play in the hull gains ; one is light mid the other 
dark among the Iroquois; the Huron twins are distinct, one 
being good and the other bad. The twins arc mnnpcted, by the 
2 uni with the right and left hands. 

Culture-heroes and other traditional beings differ in thdr 
characteristics from place to place., but correspond in their 
a.vsnrmtions to the ruling gftums of the particular comimiEiity whk 
which they are rounectecL Where the immunity its a whnjc is 
connected with the underworld, 110 apparent distinction eshrfs 
between the culture-heroes. This is so among the Ktiihi people 
of British New Guinea* who claim descent ti\ im two brother** 
KirimuLkulti and Kdrirnuikape^ and a female dog. The culture 
of these people is of secondary derivation from the archaic eivili- 
station, and the dual grouping has no reference to sky and linder- 
worhL This is also in the fnundaiinn of Sun min in SnYoTi of 
S:n in Hi, The M-tt lenient was dual, and were its founders. They 
did not belong to the original ruling family of Mann'a, thr Cluliimi 
of the Sun of the Togtiloo family, but were nobles s consequently* 
in SfcvflYi, the underworld is the sole place with which men a re 
concerned* The duality of the founders of the settlement, and 
their exclusive connexion with the underworld, is. a reflection 
of Die form of duality of the original settlement. This is again 
shown in the Case of llie dual settlement qf FasiWotoi dad Fasito- 
niita, in Anna, which are eonmvted with the wils of n ftirimr king 
of Aaua. No mention is made of their connexion with the sky- 
worid aud the underworld, and their ancestry- is no! solar. In 
Aium the home of the dead is underground and the gods arc irnr- 
gods. The rounders of those itettlemetiU which Lhm a ruling 
class associated wiLh the underworld evidently do not show a 
variety such os chnmifterizes the ruling groups that include the 
Children of the Sun. This contrast is well shown in the curly 
tradition* of Martu'a in Samoa. In Mnnit'a it la evident that the 
ruling power was dual in the beginning, and ibis ib reflected some¬ 
what in the character of the drift rulers, Tncotagoloft and Le 
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Fanonga. They divided the rule of Fitkuta between them, 
Tneutagubn originally was tlie sacred ruler am! U Funonsn Ihr 
wtr chief, and ft would he expected that Taeotafalou would be 
connect, d with the sky-wadd and Le Fajumgi, with the under¬ 
world. This law, for Le I'aiwuiga was a wur-gotj of Upolu, having 
coinc there from MiimiV. Tims connected with the fact, jhnl t| M ‘ 
Children of the Sim were in .Manna, the two rulers of (heir nettle, 
incnt wm 1 eniuurcted respectively with the skv mid the under, 
world. Then conn: the remarkable change in which ToeotnRnkni 
changed himself into u war-god. and went to the other side of the 
bdond. This means, if the conclusions arrived at be correct. that 
n political change had taken place, and that the Children of I lie 
Sim bad disappeared, 1 so that henceforth the whole of tie' 
mythology of the island was centred round the underworld. This 
« seen in the settlements of Upolu and Savai i. already mentioned, 
in Winch Ur- founders are both apparently connected with tfo 
underworld. In Manu'm the duality of founders of settlements 
accompanies that of the ruling family. This consisted of two 
branches, the Children of the Sim, represented by the Tnoafoji 
family, and n group connected with the underworld, repeewnted 
by Lii Fe’e and others, flic duality of the settlements is thus 
faithfully reflected hi tlicir founders. What tin- Cliikirtui of tlie 
Sun disappear, so does the thudity of sky ami underworld ; the 
oilier side of the ruling group set* up a like organization, but 
associated solely wit Si the underworld. 

What is the retd meaning of the twin nature uscrilw’d to culture- 
heroes i It is patent that the real founders of dual settlement* 
were not twins, and that llicy did not him ruimcs such as “ Eves 
to sea" and "Eyes to bind." The twins are Uut md. They 
correspond in district eristic!, to smell dual seUlrtmuibs and Lima 
must he I heir mythological reflections. Tills i« lint (In- end ,d 
the matter; lor the dual s -MJ- rnc-nbt are themselves prcRUnifihlv 
(nil tlie re flections of the ruling group. It follow *, l foreferre, that 
the culture dir rocs reflect the nature of the rulhut class of r J,,- 
c ommunit y, 

Hus conclusion » in harmony with those already reached 
concerning t be rein li unship between mythology und history, 
between god5- and men. It has repeatedly been evident Umt tin- 
socml, polilicul, ecatiomic and religious side* of Hit life of a com- 
iminily are inextricably interlinked. This iat*,r conclusion only 
earned one step further tlie realization of the mutual inter¬ 
depend enc* or the various aspects of society- In tin nnwul 
mstancr H m evident that the dual settlements have an objective 
cxiskncc; the.twins must therefor,: U their mvtiioWi^l 

^ltfonmnlv fWr ^ hUV “ SmiW duu * c ‘«W^c» to those of tit* 

Tim eondi,,fo.i t tfo.1 tl„ founders of settlements derive their 
cliametcnst.es ultimately hum the ruling group tlml founded tlie 

* i'urliiijiy BH m Tam, 
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settlement, make*; jit possible to suggest, from tin? character¬ 
istics of the founders, the form of tile original ruling group. It 
has been seen that settlements derived from the secondary move¬ 
ments shmv no signs nf udisHrirtimj of sky-world ami underworld ; 
this eliaraetcrire* only the communities of the archaic civil i suit inn, 
os Egypt, Muiui’a, Msngsia and elsewhere. The certain existence 
of tiiis distinction in such places mokes it possible to claim that, 
wherever the founders of settlements are connected with the sky 
uml Die underworld, tills duality was derived from the original 
ruhug group itself, iiud from no other source. 

An examination of those cases where such a distinction exists 
between the founders of communities sliow tlmt they are usually 
Children of the Sun by a process of thcogamy. Sometimes it 
is tudy said that they were bom of women from the sky-world. 
In cither case they are connected with the ruling class of the 
archaic civilization! In India the sun-gods, csjwcmlly Kasyajm. 
arc the fathers of twins, or of brothers with the charademtics 
of the dual organization. The Gtimdas and Nagas in India arc 
the children of sisters their father lieing Kasyapa the Sun I the 
iwm* of women from the sky in North America arc connected with 
the sky ami the underworld. In both these countries, therefore, 
reason exists for Iwlieviug dial tire ruling group* originally von* 
sisted of two pruts connected respectively with the sky and the 
underworld, in this scheme van be incorporated the Kiclie- 
Xihnlhft group of ruling families, connected respectively with the 
fckv anil the underworld, hostile, and reputed to be twins. Doubt¬ 
less the twin [inmesof founders of settlement* an 1 derived from the 
sftth nients themselves. This feature of the Children of the Sun 
and other founders of settlements can thus be put on one side as 
secondary. \VIicm that is done these traditional beings still possess 
characteristics that need explanation, In certain places, such as 
M'mii.i in Samoa, Mungo in, Rarotonga and i lw;where, tiir founder* 
ol ruliiiu houses have entirely di He rent names and are connected 
wi 1 1 1 the skv am 11he underworld respectively. Tncot agalou a nd Le 
Vimongn in Mauuii; Kariki find Tungiia; perhaps Kongo and Toga- 
Ion in Mnngaia ; Ganulii and the Nagas in India. This curresjiouda 
evidently to the duality of the ruling group which consists of two 
families' One important fact remains. Itowcver, even when the 
twin characteristics have liven cleared out of the way. The two 
brings are brothers, usually half-1 if others, and usually the father 
is a bring of tin- sky- worhi. Taeotoguloa and Le Ftmongn were 
both the sons of Tngalnnui, and they could go to the sky to attend 
eunniil meetings. That ia to say, in the ease of L»- Fanongn, 
a bring or the underworld belonged to tin sky-world, or rather 
was jttMtidd from a lather of the sky-world. Haw conn* this 
unity of father mid duality of association? This ipicstion will 
liovc to be answered ftt Chapter XXI iL 


CHAPTER XXi 

TIFE TOTICUJC CLAX SYSTEM 

T HE disunion of the dual organization of society in the 
iirehaic civikzutiQD fit nick one practical note. Allhmidi 
in many instances the dud grouping lias been allowed to 
mi into decay, yet, m the cases of Mti, Slun^iiCSoS 
*■■ well [js iiiiMug North American tribes it was di-lih - t’-i 
JSSEKSf £ tepttau This points l-Vj 

people, A study of one example ’where the dual 
jMwkiixatton was set up again, allows t hat the dun] namm* in 
M«sstmly the cultural dement tbit*** molt 
^ ”*1 W1 2 TV to ^wnstruet the tribal council that 
amid carry on the affairs of the community, in the Huron storv 
already recounted, the people were divided into rknt M „7. 
oonncHt^l wilh m animal. These dims u',t- h ^ ^ , 

«” ■« «ts u»i w iw SVr^SsSTS ST! 

Ihe rut lining of thkt phrase lies in the fact that the heads of H 
in the. tribal oounjjil, rmc| ikit ihiring r . r 

... "» 

* -f .^ Li< P™^ t"* 0 * 1 *fip trouble to reconstilute tin* tribal 

ETor ;>! 4 t* ** Pr* » 

I- of the tnlie, I n the case of the Hnrtm ,, t lv,„ *i„ h ;* , lJl 
suggested tImt the rceonst ruction of tin tribe took r-lfiee 

people evidently laid mote store by the council ofIS mI 

|.h,, V II,sy .lid bv the n,ta of u/tril* S | r “S'SSS 

h'lvms test llmr lumditwy chiefs rslelnsd 1 "iV ro, „dl ^.d 

gs« Mofefi SfiS 

nilm,f doss would not invoke th^t of ^SSSa**** of tlw 
Another feature of the dmi avstem ,, r th if L ' , 
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the toxemic clan svstem ™ 

aiiimuL 1 Is this a constant feature of the archaic civilization, 
or do Ihe local ci ms instances in North America account for rt ? 
From general reasoning it would he expected that it IwLmigcd 
to the archaic civdiibtkm, and inquiry will show thi* to hi Un¬ 
case, ft may, therefore* be asked : I)o the communities qf the 
archaic civilization consist of related grutipa claiming descent 
frotn ri common ancestor, the treads nf each group terming a 
council to adjust the Hifrtirs of tliv conl&nHUty ? And art these 
groups Invariably connected with 5,0nie emblem f 

Egypt was divided into n number of provinces, called by the 
Greeks ,lr numf^.' 1 They existed in pre^lJyuMtic tilin g ami were 
probably twenty lu number* ten in each part of Egypt* As 
to their constitution, M&spero says that: 11 The country was 
divitlcd among communities* whose membra* were supposed to 
Iw descends from the same t^cd ( pail) and to belong to the sutae 
family (paitu); the chiefs of them were Called fnpjutu. the cuar- 
1 jiuu 5 * or pallors of the family, and in later times their name 
became a title applicable to the nubility m general." * The nomc* 
were designated by *iigns of sorts, animals plants or material 
objects. Thu* the hawk gave 1t* name tu the <L Followers of tins 
Unwk.” The dog, ibis, scorpion, lion* ram. uwh deptuini. hulk 
points Ihjc, vipcT, ree*i+ sy^moi^ bow, arrows* harpoon* flx$r 
boomerang* mountain- 1 !* and the sun also appear as ctUBgn*. 4 The 
ivlutiniL^hip between the -nimal of the name and the people of 
I he imme, esjttdally the ruling group, was close ; it was supposed 
to be the actual mcivTJifttjon of the deity of the Dome ; it guards 
the community during pcac^: in war it uuirehtd a i lire head of t he 
army. Periodically a wan urn dipt in thu temple uf die numis 
(iod + and was supposed to lyavc connexion with tne animal. <v Tliis 
relationship played an important part in later times in connexion 
with thr kingship, the foundation of the ^verrignty being I he 
result of si mgebs between l ha ruling Cm allies of the names. Hut 
Urn l side of the development of the relationship between men mul 
a hi nulls cannot be discussed here ; the inquiry mud be kept 
strictly to the eertitvexinn between thr territorial division* aiui the 
aiiiriUiK and U* the purl played by lhe=e territorial division:; and 
the later history of the country., 

An inquiry into the political functions of the names? of Egypt 
enters into obscure plum. 11 retorted gives, as unuU, a hidd 
account of what in known, lie shows that in the early dyaartk 
times, known w% the Old Kingdom. imd eorftprismg the tat six 

* Ttm mndstlim :‘i roioftlm» with jiW+u or malarial tiUjireii. flfcti 
gx»iu( will 1*8 timit with bj Lho Ki>Xt diapNr, 

1 Lv. SO, JIL 

1 Mafpun li 71 M. It mult bo jvanurkvd ibt Eu_>j aLateEuiaiH mti regwJ 
tci kjty&LLw rtj\- xl ifin he it. 

* Mozvi iii. 

4 l±, I(i3. Wh*t of thn 1 1 Erinr h tind irnitarinl objww ihafc am jmooiAtal 
mih -anw 5 U would l» ku&w their rtiUlkEuiidp to 

til.! of lbs aoiuio. 
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dynasties, the whole of the administration nf the eoimtry was 
bound up with the filling family. ** The entire eotuplex of reduce 
nnd ftd]rnmng uflkr% wait known the 1 Great iloim** wliicfi 
vrm thus the centre of mlmimstration us well jut the dwelling of 
Gir royal hoqsthofal Here wtv focussed tk nit ire mterii nl 
government, which nrndlied throughout the country' 

11 For purport* of Icral i^vmmcmb Upper Egypt wis divided 
into same twenty wbninifltmlivc dktrlrK ami tatfT we find rw 
muiiy more in. the Delta. Thcsv ' noffift ' were prcuumuMv Use 
™7 PiincipuUtk# T from which the local princes who ruled them 
m prehlatarie days had long disappeared. At the head of such 
R distort or iionu- there wt« in the Fourth and Fifth [>ym^tio 
mi o I lino I apjHjinted by the Crown, and known a* * Flint uitih-r i hv. 
King/ Beside his administrative fund Ion ns local ^uvmtir - 
l * lome ' ^ s^fveil in o judicial capacity, and therefore 
tKjre also the fatk of 1 judge.' in Upptr Egypt these Mw.nl 
governors wemwlso sometimes styled 1 Mujnwti* ,.f ihe Southern 
Jen, tu if there were a group among them enjoying higher nmk 
?™ Swjnig a eullegi- or cufctrd] of ten- While we ore not so well 
informed regarding ihe government of the North, the system 
there was evidently very similar, although there were {whops 
fewer “ iocoJ governors." Within the nome hi- nslmhii&tered the 

looal govern or iiad under his control n miniature State, on 
CMlmiimitrative unit with ul{ the organs of government : a t re-awry, 
a (!OUrt of justice, a laud -office, a service for the puiim rvation of 
the dykes and canals, a body of militia, a msi^Tmnr for their 
*-t{ ui pmrn t; uiitf hi these olHcts n host of scribes und rccordcre, 
with an ovcp gTtiwiiig mass of archives stid local records." 1 These 
local governors in their judicial capacity were said 1i> he '* attached 
*® JWtbeii “ (Hirrnronpolis), “ on undent tith: descended from 
“® *•}?* ™bcii ffekhen w ®5 the royal residence of the Southern 
Kingdom. > In the Sew Kiiiudoru, tiic Vi tier's "M" iv.15 
also called the “ Great Council," the visrier bring in i*lturjv „f rhe 
administration of the State. In the Fifth Dynasty, when (hr 
Chudren of the Sim appear cm the scene, the ruling power was 
dislocated, and the mere of the names took the opportunity of 
making their office hereditary, instead of elective, n, hitherto 
In those <|hj,% therefore, Egypt protmWy was governed as 
hollows t At the head of the State was a king, the saeml ruler, 
Then came the vincr, who, frem the Fifth Dynasty onwards, 
belonged to n different fumily. lie presided over n Cmmctl 
composed of the hereditary rulers of the territorial iliviniuiia 

« it 0 l W distinguished by wmc ensign, [inch name was 

ftded by its Governor* 

In India the inquiry falls under twn fiends : firefly, tfie relation* 
ship between cl u us and animals; secondly, the mode of government 

' Brawled ▼, 70-00. * ft L, 61. 
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nf the dnh& mud of the -people its \ whole. Egypt provide Mttlr 
evidence tttnhow whether Liu? pcnplr of cueh name believed them- 
wives to be related to the Linimuk or plant, or thought that [heir 
nncfiitor was associated with the material object from which it 
took its name- But in India* and the countries to the cart* n 
definite rduiioiiahip himlv together clans and *■ magus* which is 
will known under tile heading nf Totem esdl This rotation ship 
may be defined provision ally* with Slivers, sis: ++ (l) The 
connexion of a species of animal or plant K or nf un inanimate: 
object or of humiimte objects, with a definite social 

group of the coinmunify, and typically with ail exogamouB group 
nr clan ; (S) a belief in n relationship between the members 
of the facial group ami the numuih plaid or objeet* a belief in 
dr^emt from the animal* plant or object being a frequent farm 
which this relationship takes; (S) Tesj>eet shuwn to the animat, 
plant nr object* the typical way of showing the respect being that 
the EinimEi! or plant may not be eaten; while un inanimate object 
may not be used at all or only with certain restriction* M 1 
The subject of Lcitemkm is very" large, smI T as may be sr-rn from 
the definition, complicated ; for not only is descent ftom the totem 
claimed, but uIho the system is coupled with riuioua testrictiaftK. 
Far the |nweni attention will be [mid cJil*ily to the totemie dim 
in itsdf; Ms rdiM soils to other etans, in the farm of marriage 
regulations* will he discussed in a biter chapter, 

Fortunately it is not necessary to go into the distribution of 
iqk'timni in detail ; that tmk has fx’cn performed by Sir Janira 
Faftr, He shows that tutemie institutions arc jmsemd by 
the [>ra vidian- and Austroncsma-speaking peoples, and to tt 
certain extent by the tribes of Assam* but Ufa lacking among the 
Aryan speaking peopled. 3 The Aryann arc therefore dUtinguished 
in yet another way from the other j topics of India- It Is possible, 
however, lo go further. The Aryans of India formerly had Run- 
gods, which linve been pushed into the background by Indnu a 
war-god. These sun-goat vrm s tbr children of Aditi P the mother 
god i (css ; so p bearing in mint! I he relationship tie t wren ruling 
groups and deities* it is possible that the Aryans formerly had 
totcmic msHtutinns* and that they ate related* by lheir ruling 
gmu[H , to Dm vidian iml other royal fnEiii!jt-& r 
The Epics and Puranns give accounts of the beginnings of the 
earth and of human society, that agree in fundiuncntaLs, even if 
they differ in detail. The mat inn of the universe h ascribed 
to Brahma, who produced certain male beings, railed miail-bom 
wjiik, who were the ancestors of mankind : he is also said to have 
pmdaeed ah animals ami plants. 1 Dm of his mi nil-horn «ms p 
imiiif l) DikMm, became the father of cons thro ugh hi* wife Asildjii, 
whom lit had wedded when he decided to begin suxnnl intercourse A 
The story of these sons is suggestive. They numbered five thousand, 

1 II 7&> 1 h o. Fmttf *L IV- 3M ^ 
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uric] Daksbi determined that the universe should be peopled by 
Bui* owing to the bitcrve&iiop ivf Nttmda* Another wim d- 
3wjs of Hndtttiii. they derided first nl'nll to explore tile universe: 

Having hi r.nl the wtml of Nurnttu. the isomt of Daksha dispersed 
rhdiiifieJv^ through the regions, nnd lo the present dii> Imvr not 
ret itm^l; o» rivers that lose themselves In the ocean Venae back 
no inote/^ D&tuha then propagated some more 50ns, with like 
rtsuli 3 1 then lie created sixty daughter* of the daughter of 
V imiL3i fAsikc), his wife, ;mri gnw ^ome of them in marriage to 
hasyajm, nnr of tilt: forms of the sEUi-gotL These dmiulik rs were 
Atlili, l)iti f Ihirut Arifth ta , Surasa, Sura bin, Vuiaia, Tjwiim, 
Krodhivusa, Ida, Kiuisii, Kadrti* Muni; 1 so Aditi, the great 
morher ( -t tin gods of the Aryans, is grouped with Dunn. Ditj :ji,i] 
who are t lie mcc'inothers of t lie D nvidiane, The posterity 
ui ::il art. sm-•r.-.-iv, , r 1 the Children v>f the Sun' These 

goth i*orc their mother's name ; and just m the Adilyas were the 
AcHtb ho also were the Ihmuva* mid tlm Dojtyas t tie 

children of Dona and Dili. But it m possible to go still farther; 
for " i rim ns (a wife of Knsynpu hud six illustrious daughters* 
f*. i- Sytui, HIimJ, Sugrivip Siiehi and Grtdhrika. Suki guve 
iMh to parrots, awls and crows; Syrmi to Eiawk.t; llhiuri tu 
■ iti - , (rndhrrka to vultures; Suehi to irataf-fmvl; Sugrtvi to 
i|J ; 1s 11 ;uil iwts. Such were the progeny of Tamm: 
Vmntn bore lo KasyapiL two eddftatati opus, fhirurla tmd Arjnna; 
She funner, iil&o tailed SujMrnio, was the king of the foal Juried 
tu\M :p and the remorseless enemy of lhr serpent race : the Cliiltlren 
nd Sun^iti were a thousand mightv many-beaded serpents* 
tmvemng the sky B 

Tlie progeny of Kudm were a tEmusand powerful tnnny-headed 
^eTfaents, of immeasurable might, subject to Gomdu ; the clugf 
amongst whom were Scahu, Vamici* Likvluika, Suukhit, SweLa, 
MjiIin)U4dm 1, Kamhaltip Aswntnm, Elupairri* Haft, Karkotn* 
oiaiiy other flerec anti venomous serpents, 

1 Tho family of KftodiMtfitia were uiJ sdiarp-tootbcd monsters, 
Mild her on the earth* amongst the birds, or in the waters* tliat 
were dcvatjrcrw of JIcsIl, 

I% Surabhi the mother of cows nnd buffaloes; Ira of treea 
creeping plants and shrubs and every hind of grass ; Kluisn* 
^ii il u and \ nkshas ; Muni of the Apsorasas ; and 

Arishta or the iJIusiriom tinndhatbn^* 

; Tbest the children oT Kasvapa, whether movahle or 

iUiLionarjv whose deuccnUants midtiplii-il throiuih 

9uee&*ivr geiu rntioiLw” » Thus t he cni-ndm of the Aryans were 
uivjdetl into fdtuilies of nnimnl.i, ahd, n.s Sir .hjints Frater lius 
Uo-wn, t his is chanteMstic of the Dnvtidian- un*l Mtmdu-ffieakhu 
of liidm- The Aiynua, being rebted in ikis maarier to 
^la- Aiunt, Njitjw usiil t>lhi-r jicoplcv, who evidently were totomic, 
wouJd there!ore seem to have [iitascd througlt Uw tatcTiue itairc, 
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md to have abandoned it when tbev changed to patrilineal 
institutions. 

The political organmtmn «r H i; early society t* tittle known. 
UliTs Davids gives im account of the life in the day-- of JJuddha 
ptobnluy holds true girricmllj for the Dravjrfian. mm- 
(Dimities. Buddha uu.s n mtmht ? of tike Sakbya Han, one of a 
number scattered throughout the valley of I he Gniirn^ and 
probably iKiongmg to the Naga me* 1 The adminUtmlion of 
the dans was as follows; i4 The administrative and indicia) 
hiiMuts^ of the eUn wn gamed out in publir assembly, at which 
yoifni- and old were alike present, in their comm an'Mote- Midi 
(santhagaiij at Hapilavastn. A chief was dtosen to preside over 
the sessions, and oyer the 5mte when the sessions were not silting. 
Uus dlief being called the raja.”* In other towns were niso Mote 
iJnils, The drains of the villages were tarried out in the open 
[Liicmblies of the householders, “ held in the proved which, then 
,|1 ' tiow, torn ceil so distinctive u feature of each villa-re in the loner 
uud level alluvial plain. * Tints people, doscly connected with 
the Nogd race that prtjumahly wan grouped in totemie clous, hid 
councils for the transaction of public business. These elans were 
not ruled over by a flaw, but formed autonomous units. Tin 
council dim wan typical, not merely of the life nf the Stale, but 
also of that of the villa ire = in the case of the capital, the council 
met in the Mole Mall, and in the ease of the village, it met in Uw 
Ifrnvej this provides an explanation for the grove Hurt charac¬ 
terizes Druvidian villages. 

it is possible, however, to bring this matter closer into touch 
vrith the a triune civilisation. The Kkasi of Assam arc divided 
into totcmic dans. Each State is ruled over by a chief, who 
usually holds in his hands both the spiritual mid the tempo ml 
powers; but he dues nnL rule despotically, for he has to comtult 
Jiis durbar or executive council, on which sit the chief men of the 
State. 1 This durbar U supposed to be of divine origin, which 
probably menus that it wun founded by people or tile archaic 
civilization. When in hessian, Lhe members of the durbar sit on 
stone-* arranged in n circle;* that is to soy, th» State council is 
related to the custom of erecting stone circles, which has been 
churned us a feature of Urn archaic civilization. 

4 Among the Naga trilws of Assam the institution of the youndl 
is not «■ wdl defined, N'ngu tribes are divided into clans, now 

? atnlilivid. Hint formerly were malrilineal, and possibly totcmic. 

lie Seina Naga chief conducts the village business in the following 
way; “Me has to direct the village in war. nominally at any 
rate, and to decide cither by trims* If nr in consultation with the 
elders fUtuchumij. all ipn.*tioji<t of I lie relations hetiWvft Ilk own 
and neighbouring village®. The extent to which he would consult 

1 Ol.lhiun 172, ISM. ISI ; huliim AtoJi, tap l$98 - do Vrawr 3 i Kllft 
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his elder* would depend ulmoft entirely on the personal character 
of the chief (limsclf-" 1 This system of village councils is thus 
much W definite than tbit existing among the and, as 

vrill 1>e seen, luiiong other peoples more .directly associated with 
the archaic eivilumtion. The culture-sequence thus tends to 
cmuioct thr round! system the archaic civilization. It is 
curium* that tile Ait chin of line Semu Naga, a* well nn the Kucha 
Napa, erect, in memory of rich men, shallow eirelcs of atones 
in the grouiul so aw to 'slope army from the centre of Use circle. 
SloUc dr-It-, usually dikphlaled, n-v found in Marring Nagu 
villages, 3 and thin may formerly have played in part in th& *ocm) 
lije. It must not lx: forgotten. Li]i^) l that a huge stone circli% of 
tmhnown origin, exists at L'ilong in Manipur. It is thus possible 
thii\ thr KJuisi custom of silting during council meetings on stone 
scats ranged m u eirolc may formerly nave been posseted by tile 
Nii|pi t together with the dual otganizal ku*, but Llajt it boa been 
ci vt-ti up u result of the break-up of tins old order. 

Tin- Murnlai of Chota Nagpur, who make great use of stone, and 
irrigate their lands. also Irnve councils l he member* of which sit 
on htonc? arranged in n circle. The Muntlas are gtnnprd in dans, 
similar to the Sfckbyt^, Lirfmvi* mui other dans of the time of 
HuiliJhn f iiil-J their political organization h exactly similar. When 
they arrived iw Ckota Nagpur, they consisted of a small number 
of tot cum: groups and were united to flic Sunt huh, Rhuinijea 
njh] other peoples. In the course of time the dens increased 
crrtttiy anti memben went out to found new settlements hut 
these new elans i&till retained their political organizalion k that of 
the council, even when living in distinct settlements, 1 The 
council meetings are held in the village place. u Here public: 
meetings are held, the Paitehayat hold llicir sitting offenders 
uguiusL social rules as well a* suspected witches and sorcerrva are 
brought to justiccj and the young folk qf the village assemble 
in tin audit nights and on festive occasions to dance and sing. 
A Humber of large stone dabs placed underneath the tree * ftv? 
as scats for actors and spcctiktuiw* 1 Tkk is not definite evidence 
of tin- use of stones for scuta im assemblies hut It certainly Li 
suggestive, in connexion with the evidence concerning Khun 
councils. 

The Todies, who are divided into dims, but without any trace, 
so Rivers static, ol ihdr ever J laying been totcmic f have councils 
to regulate tlidr affairs. 14 The roost important feature of Toda 
government 1 b the mum, or aniin, a council hiving b definite 
ronstilutbii. The iiftim proper has to do with the nfEun s >f thr 
Tothis in ffriitraL nnd r in addition, more informal trrxuu-il*, eon* 
fitting of ihe chief member* of n chi**, imiy |>c held to settle matters 
aming within the dmx It ^ctm<s Jmw\ver. that the supreme 
luiirii may sometimes be culled upon to settle the Internal affair; 
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£*T ii clmn/‘ 5 Tlw member-, of Llun emjueil number five* anil they 
ore drawn from certain dans. As fur their (netting-pin cc: 
“ OiMhc dopes below the lull called Mireom near Pmknra. there 
arr the remains of mined walls marking n place whore the 11211111 
Li-seii to meet* This plica in railed Mrgiulipctn, nttd sr ^rn-* to have 
been at one lime the chief mce 1 Apig«pliuti p * At [indent the iiairn 
may meet anywhere, and Its members sit in n semirireulnr row.a 

The hub that iurnuml the Todos are sometimes crowned with 
«tone eireleA, probably not the work of Todtis themselves* but 
associated with their cutte or :mee-.tots. Tor la p<*is live like 
theiii^Eives. h )n tbe legends lie live-; much the scum: kind of life 
* LS Iht mortal T<h|ji< having his dairies and his bufiaiors. The 
Wfd lining and the sacred huflalnW of the Tortus iire still 
regarded ns bring in some; measure the property uf the noth, and 
the dairymen ore looked upon as t heir prirsK. The gods tiolij 
eouneib nud rents dt om iimd'lnx just ns Jo the Torhis, and they 
aro \h:\ I- ved to Ik? swayed by the same motives uml U think in the 
same way os the Totfiu themdrives. 

“ At tiie present time urnst of the nod* are believed to inhabit 
the summits of l hr bilk, but they are not swn by mortals. Before 
th Tothis were mated, the gods lived on the NUgiri HilU nlonCv 
and then it was bdJcvttl I hat there followed 11 jx-riod daring 
which goda and men inhabited the bills together* The gods ruled 
Ihe men* ordained how they should live and originated the various 
eusbojis of the piopSe. The Todf« can now give no definite 
account of I heir briefs about the transition from Lhis stoic of 
things to that which now exists* 

+l Hindi cbm of lJu- Tod os bus a deity especially ccmmrcted with 
it* TbL deity is called the nodraclu of the clan, and is belie veil 
to have been Liu: ruler of the elan u taui gods mid mm lived 
together/ h * 

The Todas ihm s^rril>e their facial institution to the gods, 
wbu formerly lived in the Nilgm liills. Thr^c gods, uecordinn 
to the interpretation pul on ilicrn in former chapters, would be 
ml™ nf the archaic civilization: so i lie Todaa, act-ording to 
t heir urrmmts, owe their i'NjIiI ic-iil and social organization to t^ese 
pwptc* The Todas say that the j_ f otls hxjild wuncil imx-tingv mi 
wwne special lull lop. each god Coming from the hill where lie lives. 

There is one important feature which h &md to be Gomroon to 
i±[| the lulls hihabtlcd by deities. They all have on their summits 
the atone codes which the Toda< mil pun* My (nfbmiitnFs were 
wry definite ubmi this and hilly understood I hat three stone 
eitrfi^ c^nr^mded to Ihe eairns nhd harrows opened hv IJnevks 
and other*/- * Since the TchIti* god* Ifvc on bills with slim? 
circles* and hold tie if vountil* cm such bills, 11 U rea^iimiJbk 1 to 
suppose t hfil three stone circles were their council-places, as 
uiimug the Khiui. The ToiJiiS 1 culture is an evident degradation 
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pnxtnct Ilf snmr.'thiinT more advanced, tunl the farts <nig<£c.$fc that 
the form tr wn-icty would posses. clivinr miens, n dual rirfMiiizution, 
jK’rlinjis (otmiii!, and n M-Mt-m <yf rounal meetings hold in 
Stone circles. Of lhis '.hr. Tuilns Imvr rOiiinni what fipprrtamtd 
to the council, evidently the feature they mart prized. As ftivws 
v.iys, rln.y nrv “ the -Uv.-^ of their truth tin ns nml of I ho laws and 
rrguhitiniis whieti linve been handed down to them by their 
iincoitar*.” 1 They liuvc in rerent limes alauidwi<d tt stone 
1 milding for tht council meetings, und now meet cmj'wht 1 ^: ; 
it fs possible that they formerly used stone circles. 

Tutomi&m In Indonesia b confined to but few peoples* the most 
important In , \u*r the IJatUi of Suimtni. whose culture 1ms already 
been noticed as showing ^troinz sign* of Drn vidian inihu-Etei*. 
Eliwwhere on the west coost of ijumatm, as in Mundailiiig' unions; 
til-’ (Jajos, and pci-ha p% in other porta of tint island. persist truces 
of tcitc;mi-ru, J Tlur-. are trace* of loUmiam in Senm* An 1 lion* 
Ihmi. in tin- Ehihor Islands* Lind elsewhere in the- group cast of 
Timor* hut little is known of I he institution ia these places. No¬ 
where in Indonesia, w far as I nm aware, is there ivriv totem l-iis 
with mjiiriHneal descent, apparently it* original form." 

It is jh" 1 ssit■ Er■ to [isctik- to the jn ople of the archaic eiviJiiUition 
^ hr lief in relationship with imimnls. that is not found among the 
indigenous peoples of Imlonc^ia whom they civilized- I have 
ill ready stinuned up the evidence 011 this point as Follow? * 
“ Several fact? go to show llint the whole group of notions coo* 
earning the relationship 1 «< tween men and animals were introduced 
l>y Ike stonc-uring immigrants (the people of the archaic dvilim- 
torn). For they appear to be more closely connected with aiiimnb 
than thri indigenous peoples. The chiefs of Kttpang Ui Timor me 
s.iid to I Hi 1 descended from crocodiles ; ond the ("Jirved crocodiles 
on the backs of the stone scats of chiefs in N t uih suggest a dose 
relationship between these creatures ntul the chiefs Food 
restrictions among the Nagn mu\ Khruri in Assam fall more tspm- 
■illy ia|K>n chirl^i. priests, those who have erected memorial^ 
mid warrior^ .ill of them [wfpatm who are more dustly nsFodatcd 
with tin influence of the vlone uiirtg immigrants Usati the rest 
of the people- 

the ivrdhihlr fVLih-nrr thus points to the stnEic-usiiiLF immi- 
grauU as the introduces of certain notions ccmecrning rhe 
rdntionfl between men mid some unimal?. Thi-s< riotinEiN are 
VnL^A it ftmfi. upon I he assumption that mm uheI these tminuils 
differ from other Ofgdrtfa tieings In possessing k 1 sonPsubstime© 1 
(eqii.il Ln t ie * life * spokim of in ampler XIV) t which in derived 
from the sky-world Sri sucJi dreumstanees it ]% to Ik* exprrUdl 
that the Attitude 0# the imsiiigrnnN towards animals which ore 
umnratuJ tl»m hy *\mh dtftc !i^ of Unship will differ pro¬ 
foundly from that of the indigenous peoples, wJmj. so far cun 
be told, before their coming posswed no ideas wnecrniug the 
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nature Df saul-iubffrngc and I lie 1 relations between men and 
uninmU. Strong evidence of the existence of moh a difforrntv 
of nttitude lm* already Ireen diwrovcrexk Ktjr in the punishment 
Ulrt which were rtkeu^fd in Chapter XYI it w m found Unit the 
sky-people Wefts enraged win n certain amiu.iL were laughed nL 
The animals mcntiimed in the laics were cats, dogs. frogs, ajies, 
fowls and pip. This list is very like the other two already 
compiled* and it would probably be more like if a greater number 
of tales had been coUrt-tcd by workers in lbe Held, The anger of 
the- sky-people ik thus aroused when cUiumiK which, according 
to the evidence, arc related to them by the rfosagfc ties of kinship* 
ure laughed nt by people who have no suspicion of the existence 
of such a relationship/' * The evidence in Indonesia Urns point* 
definitely to the people of the urchoie cicilization as the Jntrn- 
diicrrs of ideas concerning the relationship between num and 
certain b n m ink. 

It tins already been slated that the political organization of the 
States in South Celebes was allied to that of tile archaic civilization, 
tn that it showed strong traces of I he dual organization. As 
might l>e expected, successive rncursbrn of Hindus and Arabs 
have obscured much of the past soda] org^mi nation* so that. *u> 
for as 1 know, no indisputable signs exist of a former grouping In 
toiomic clans, Nevertheless, i^ov eminent in the South Celebes 
States differs profoundly from that of the Hindus and Mo hum- 
tDCilaus dscwliert in Indonesia* Their councils an organized 
on n definite basis, and play an important part in the government 
of the country. These Stales are in di visions, each ruled over by a 
noble, who sits on the council of the State, The constituent 
Slates thus resemble the Lotcmic elan*, in that their heads wit -m 
the council of the whale community. The resemblance is even 
closer: for the memhm of the councils each bad an citrigns 
which comspamls to the usage in Egypt, where the ni>m« v. .-re 
so disLiixgijjshi^iJJ 

The I'ataaiwa of Scran, one of the moieties of the dual organiza¬ 
tion of tliat island, have three divisions* which arc related to 
those of the Kakhu society, Each division of the KukJmi >orirty 
is presided over by a council called Suniri p the head of which* 
called tJtc fvnpalii Kanin, is aided by an assiatnuL Each council 
n*«» ho* two ojUriuk called ti ^u Wvdy, ma mc p “the bottom of 
the flagstaff/' ;md suer IiaIuu, "the top of toe flagstaff/ 1 who 
formerly were war chiefs. 1 The members of the Ktikimi society 
sil, in their dab-btjuses, on stone scuts* and therefore in tin's 
respect come into line with the councils of the Khnsf, Hundns and 
others. Thru, in Indonesia, the cammindtics nearerl \ hr. 1 archaic 
(wifimttiuii hi culture ore ruled over by means of oouiudls, this 
fomi of government being Jess prominent in the rest of the region. 
The evidence* therefore, so far m it goe\ tody In nssodutr, in 

1 Fwtjt vi L JfiSh-tfQ. ■ Borg 43. 
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Indonesia, the taternic dan grouping, with its system of councils* 
with the archaie dviU&ition. 

Punapc uf the Ciiroliiif S mitfil for immense remain* of the 
arvlsruc i n ilizotiun, HMOWC*pure loicmiam in so fur jh j| connote* 
descent from uni mats or plants. Fimiilicj* believe in their dramil 
inpni totems, lalhil * l mother/* which ore holy m l he dan fins I 
must not Ik: hurt; 1 Tlu? .o'rmuit of Christian in hb n-i.rk tm the 
Carolines Slights thul ivhat he terms * s tribes rp nr. rnilly chins, 
whidi consist of n chidly family, and pre&uiLiable fm-niLiu 
commoners And -slaves-... Christian nun La sms several of these 
iril'tc* as possessing “ totems/' which evidently atr trailv looked 
upon as the ancestors of the tulm of tie tribe/ The triisi or cln/t 
formed a unit : kk The chiefs mingle amount l heir trilicsineti with 
grent familiarity mul affability, which, no don fit, farms n fresh 
bond of sympathy and union* They alt Judd together loyally; 
offend one* nmj oil are eager tb take up his quarrel. If the eldest 
!m: a kindly Itospitohlr ruim* Ilia people will follow I1L1 example. 
If he be a fugue and it clinrh his people will act as rogues and 
churk. And tins [ have observed is *i chtihicttiiuHc of Caroline 
Islanders in general. They seem to have little indericittliMiec 1 of 
judgment, nod love to fajtuw the lead of their chiefs ln all things 
c rooked o r s f r.iig lit p r ight or wn « rJ * These nobles, tnge t lie r with 
the priests—AliMinmro, high-prills, and L=iiup, leaner priests— 
fanned, with the king, the jrreat council of tic kingdom of IWopc, 
^rhieh. while in session, -sal on a atone platform in the Council 
ho&gv* I am smuhli- to tell whether Cash "trihe.' 1 or dan, Jmd 
n council house. l*rohubJy. iMs was for each ekm in Yap has 
one . 4 

The Pdew Islanders assess pure totenusm* or sametldvig 
jimetieally iiirii^ingui*kth1e tram it. The giwip forma part of 
Micronesia, which Iiilh abundant tracers of the imbibe riviliznimu. 
The people ''tm- divided into a large number uf - v gumoue 
fnmilu-v or clans (hlay) with descent in fhr n inter mil line, lu an 
ordinary vilhtge there will l>e member^ of n score* of such clans 
living together. Each clan has Its sarred animal, bird, or thU. 
in which perhaps, though this is nut certain* lire souls of dead 
inembtrH of the clnu may formerly have licm supped to lodge. 
Among these sacred creature? or dan lot- ins, a* wc may call I Ile-jii. 
arc sea^flK crabs, fish and piirroU. Further* ouch rlistrirt nr 
village has its god, and ail these district or village -mk Jiave their 
siicrcrj smurialH, which arc generally hah. Among Hie snored 
nnhn n Tff of Ihe villogr g<>d* are the shark the myl.r>h a the riuti/tiru* 
fmemtus* the Dtjxiwru*. the Bin*m kUrt. u Ajirelf^ nf emb. Hit 
piifHn, and n species of night-hetOU {\~ ttcliawur. mnnibn.iis). 
AeiHirding to Mr J. Kirbary. our principal authority on the Pdcw 
Islands, the sacred fudumb of the villas gods have ecrtmnly been 
dcvdo]>ed gut uf the sacred unmjals ui the famihf3 m l lui^ " Tin 
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inference if it ik Diomid, point* Io totetuism ns the origin of nil 
these case?, of tiered animnU associated with families,'|* . . . 

The evidence rertiu&ly paints to the existence of pure inteiimm 
in the Pdcw& at adue time in the past. Probably incursions of 
warlike peoples from Sew Guinea have caused lunch disturbance 
in t he social or ^ani^-itioa? so that the original totemism has Ivcgttm 
mnikcik On the ti^umptioii that vfmgn goth are njtccsl ors of 
ruling it <u rLiiuly looks as If these ancestors: were comtec-tcd 

with totemio iHstitutioas. The whole problem is. bawffttf 
obscure, ami hardly capable of any useful discussion. The forth- 
coining account by Or. Kramer will doubtless help much (u 
elucidate this matter. 

In the rep on of British New Guinea the distribution of tote mi sm 
if -Such us to suggest its connexion with the- archaic dvilkatjon. 
for it h found in Sortie Bay, Wnpwaga and elsewhere in Southern 
as well as in the Northern Mussim district. The Koikt. 
the Horn-speaking trilK* and the Mekeo have n elan orgatiiziiiioH, 
with badges that without much doubt represents a degenernie 
fonts of totcniism. Throughout thi& region, whether in the 
matrilineal Lottmie eomnuuiitleSv or in those with patrilineal 
inslitntions nnd the mmdotcmic organization, the chid feature 
of political life h ihr ctan organisation. In cadi village retch dim 
as a rule lias It* ewii dub-house, where matters are discussed* 
exacLly as among Lhc Mtnula and other peoples of India. It ifl 
important to note that, while the custom of sitting on stones 
arranged in r+ rirdt exists in llurlU- Ray, WagHivagn and eke ■- 
wlitrv in the totemic area, it is not found farther we*t among the 
Mckroand the other groups who use their dub-houses for council 
meetings. The great dillieutiy with British New Guinea is that 
contact with the archaic civiukatkm bus apparently largely l>cen 
broken. Thi* inukt^ it |«^slble Hint, in llartle Ray the im of 
stones for squatting-place* may be the survival of something mom 
important. 4 " The information that the- stone dudes and tow* of 
idonc were* old-timefashion/ and we trendy U£fcd squatting-ami 
di taitiiig-plsier. Uy the men* is doubtless correct for sumo of them* 
■md there does not Reerii to be any doubt t hat some of the RartSe 
Itay drolen are debating-pl jice^ h-r the mm, nnd correspond to Utr 
non-cannibal gaAmru of Softie Bay M 3 This suggest* 11ml l is*' *fone 
cin jea fonnerlv liiid u regular ceremonial use for council mcirtings. 

In British New Guinea the unit of social organization is the 
ckn. and not the village It may happen* us it ettmetim.* 
time a single elan occupies h single village; but often levcmt clans 
urr round in I hr same village* In Uilt csss each dan lias its own 
council house ; and tins rigid - mu I left-hand division t to correspond 
to the opposite stden of the council house, Throughout lhi< tecinu 
each dun, whether trite mic ur not. is connected with some badge, 
which is carved on the principal posts of the dub-house* Thus 
it seems that the essential feature of the totcmle organi^ntion, in 
* J> 0. Fnir^y. I&*. 1 tkdi&iuut l 4M 
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the nnincts of these people, its among the Muudas. Tutfiu and ethers, 
is iitii the Ultemic rrlmiflfislitp, but the dun Digtuuiatiou in the 
gtoliiidLi Hit* count'H tliat rlijwts ihc filfairti of tlip poun aiu} 

preserves iutaet the customs, for this feature hus survived thr 
strictly toteniic organisation with nijilnlineal institutions. 

In Torres Straits, “ while totemism exists among the Wairm 
Irom d ew , it is entirely aUwit ti* a cult from Hit Miriam, We 
have no information concerning the other Eastern Islanders, hot 
probably they agreed m this respect with the Miriam. . . We 
may certainly regard the totemwm of Ihc Western Islanders as o! 
Iiuknowii wm The d tot organization of the Western Islanders 

is not found among Lhc eastern group: ‘ at the same lime a 
degraded form of totenusm appears there, as is shown bv the 
existence of dancm emmreted with animals, derived from the 
«(Stern Iskuiili, and originally from the tiuunhmd of New 
Guinea. 1 It U noteworthy limL the cult tire hereto nf iht Eastern 
IHaiub. as well as those of the western group. a. men red in the 
wnm yf onmifiR Smut the cnUiire*heitHss of ihv Kastorq 
*™» tun '\ from western group, it would eccm that, in 
the course oi the transference ot culture from one region to another 
dement* were InU. The villages of the islands of the wretem 
group manage their affairs by means of councils of old men * 
lomierlv duds existed ■ Ii , tl)l y 1* that primarily Hiev were 
tiw head-men of a totem chin, but as the ohm hail n definite 
geographical distribution, .so the head men would luitmtdly lie 
regarded as chiefs of i list nets, and a territorial mther than a 
totcmic chieftauuhip would Ur recognized. ft h possible that the 
Umlor.iil idea is more ancient and therefore more fundamental 
thiin the tuterine. - No evidence is to hand concerning the 
account of Hu govrn.mt of tile liastcm Islands. 

In Melanesia toteuiism can U ascribed i„ the mlJuence of tin 
archaic civilization In the first place, it is completely absent 
lr(l "‘ Um jK-oph-y w ho L ive, according to the «hciiu oi Jtivcrs. 
rotiic last mio thr region; nnd in tint fnufrilme&l part of tbt5 
Solomons, that is, the region supposed to be most nearly connected 
wil “ * civilization* toLcmmu Ls prominent. Hivers 

\ of tlje Solomon Islands, comprising 

the island* of Florida, Gmuklcunar Vsabd and Save. is another 

riS fe a Tfe d. 1 !? 0jld ' lL i i!l i lltc cso tf<»nous associated with 
object which are regarded as sacred. When the* objects urn 

aninudi Hiey may not U aiten, and there is n belief i, descent 
from these niumab or from in.mm. befogs more or less dosrly 
alrntihcd wiUi ihem, ' Ue continue*. “Tht- general ma Z 
bhmcc With the typical institution in Ihi* matrili.wal repien of 

■ 80 f ^ tluit &»» can U lillh: doubt we have lo 
do with totenmm., but la a State of modification/’ Further, « In 
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one region of the Solomons, lhnt comprising ftirriins, Etldystonc 
and Vella Lave! In, totemjsm is certainly absent, ami there in little 
which can be regarded even ns it* survival At the tins tern end 
of the Solomons, nut! cspecial3y in San Cristovnt, however, 
totemism exists in certain districts, though it wuulii seem ns if 
the institution were absent in some purls /’ 1 

He sums up in these words: “ The result of this survey of 
Melanesia has been to show the existence of genuine lot t ruism in 
the Santa Crui: groups, in the Burn and Shortland* region of r J H ‘ 
Solomons, ninl probably in Sandwich Island in the New Hebrides, 
(he latte? place differing from the others in the plant-nature of its 
totems. Further, the institution is present, though in n modiflrti 
form, in the matriliueal district of the Solumons, mid in a still less 
typical form in Fiji, The regions from which it seems to be most 
dearly absent ore the New Hebrides (except Sandwich Island), 
tht Banks and Torres Islands, and certain regions of the Solomons, 
or. at any rate, certain parts of these regions. It teems probable 
that its absence in these parts of the Solomons is onlv due to n 
greater progress of the changes which turn- given the institution 
tlu. nUmiit ohnmetcr it poises-ses in til- 1 nuitriliiunl region of this 
group/' * Hi vets is definite in claiming that toteinism is nut 
part of the culture of the latest, most warlike, incursion into the 
Pacific, “ Alx>ut one people 1 suppose to Imvc come Into 
Me lanes in it is possible to ajicak with some confidence. It is just 
in those pans of the Solomon Islands where the influence of the 
betel-people seems to have been especially potent that wc have 
no evidence whatever fur the presence of totemism. So trace of 
this institution has been foiuni m Mulatto, Ulnwn and Eddy stone 
Island. . . , This diitribillion makes it extreme!v unlikely that 
the betel-people were totemie or that they held beliefs which were 
the starting-point of totcmisni." 3 

Bhets also Seems inclined in Ids evidence to ladicve that 
tote mi em uid no l Ire-long to the duul organization, which has breu 
awrilxd to the archaic civilization.* In this survey I ho]*- to 
show that, speaking generally, die assodntion between the two 
Institutions is very close. At any rate, in Southern Melanesia 
the unit of grouping is the clan. Whether totemie or local, and the 
nld men rule the community ns what is called a gerontocracy. 
Unfortunately little is recorded of tile matter in this region, but 
wlmt is known tends to bring the Social and political orgiiniiuitiuit 
into line with those of peoples already discussed. 

Australia Is a classic home of debfttes on totem hm, which occurs 
there in a pure form. Tlu- institution in that continent is m> 
closely Ixiund up w-itli the life of the tribe Hint it tills lung (kvu 
thought that it was an indigenous product. But, of late yeans, 
the work of Itiven, Schmidt, IJmcbiicr, mid others, has thrown 
doubt oil this. In the present volume, more Him* one indication 

’ River* l*. II, 70.?. i i<f„ J*. IL 10. 
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ha* iiccn found to support the id™ I hat the p<*,j,!r ut the rirdmtc 
riv|(ixattu> have njiven to tlir: Austrnlinm? most of tJmr culture, 
including the tok-miv grouping. An-, t ml inn Iriks usual! v have 
I n dual organization. hut the ulliroiitt- bash of (hr tribe is th" 
elno. twtli nmtritineal mid paLriEinr.,| LVuflRy the oldest muii 
of Ila* totOH ls its head i “ (lot it dews riot fdlnw that Lin- hmd 
oiii L^itfin Mr oi si lot:Eil flivititun 3i;i.> hrci ss4irtlv munch* or even any 
influence outside U» totem or division. - i fin governed 

by q cminnl, As Hcmritt says : <* I luw* constantly observed in 
*i *1 J* 1 "** W| “ ^hicii I have Itfid personal nopmintniicc, Quit 
Lin: i.ld men te-L at some place apart from tin camp and discussed 
matters of importance, such as arnmycintids to be made for 
hunting game. for festive or tttexnuniid meetings, or indeed any 
im|Kirtiint matter. Having nwJc up [heir minds, one of Qicni 
would nmionnrc the matter at another meeting, at which all the 
nun would Iw present, sitting or standing round, the younger men 
remnirimg at the outside. At sunli a meeting, (he vounser tin 
man the less tic would have to say: indeed, I never knew a voting 
man who bad bem only lately admitted To the rights of manhood 
presume to say anything or to Luke part in the discussion All 
that thtrv have to do ns port of the assembly is Lu listen to what 
thr Kiiive tti say. 

' In the Died Iribr such meeting* ns these are composed of the 
heads of totems or local divaiems, flgbSing-men, medicine-men 
and, genially sp (iking, of old nun of n landing and importance ” 
Tl.« real coasttrillion of the council in this, os in other tribes is 
that or men who have lieco fully initiated From India to 
Australui, therefore, the cTanorgorti/atam funEtinmir) tin political 
ronntitutuif] of the tribe, and usually r\ists Independently of a 
mting el.i-i Evidently rultr-x in the archaic civilization were- not 
absolute, nnd hud to trrkon frith their <vlinciis P 

Although in but few comm unities, as yet, has it been possible 
“ ^l^ervr closely the mode of government of the archaic civiliza¬ 
tion if. lolyTitsii! wv ean gain some idea of former political and 
hocml couth turns. The Polynesia n-< In. a signs otnn car I v condition 
of totenusm. most traces of which, according to Itiim an- found 
IhSThr 1 *.^ r^*' 1 /V- **>*= "There arc n revindication. 

Lhnt, the c r>f mornah m Polyniftinn rdigrnii was irrwiler than 
IS geiirnilly supposed. When Uptnin (V«>k saw the great manic 
m the western part or the island of Tahiti, there were Lu of a 
bird and fish on the platform of the pyramid which formed one 

thi c : ni r:r fSn thi > p>-i*™ ™ ^1 t i« image*3 

I Vhit ih bL pre ®f™ e of %urta of animals j n tills situation 

Shmt !di T?, must have occupied n prominent (dace in the 
r Jig urn* miIL Ihr (tillable- nmninls of Polyriesfcm rdiiricm ure 
of a most tnjKfflo*]I kind, and the record of these animal %ntes 
k more important than any amount of negative evidence " * 
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Sir James Fraxer comments thiii upon tin totem ism of Poly¬ 
nesia : “ In the wide area occupied by the Polynesian mec 

loturoinni and exijjpimy appear to c^ist* or at all events to be 
report* d P together. <itily in the IVli u- IdmuK wliidi nrc sdtuntrd 
tii tin- extreme west am] are inhabited by the Mh:roiit>hiri branch 
of the Polynesian family. It is true thnt in some of the other 
iokiirK pan jenhrty so Satnoo, 1 h- re or existed! n system of 

aid niab worship and jdjiiit-worship associated uitli families ur 
clung which licura a close ttrsemblanct: to totemisn^ mid ims 
probably been developed out of it. But in these islands 1 lie system 
Snek^ one of the characteristics of ordinary ti.uniLm, in tliuL tht 
fu milks or clam are not reported to hr vxoguiiioua, 111 . . , 

The existence of a e nodi bed form of totcmhai in Polynesia 
accords well with the other signs of the alteration of the nrcimic 
civili/atioi] in Hud region* the diKappcarancc nf the ^un-gods, the 
change JV-jTii matriUncal u. patrilineal institution*, the dropping 
of the use of stone, and other signs of the coming of a now order, 
Therefor.-, it totem i^m especially in the form of a claim of descent 
From miimflt. mire existed there, it presumably would have 
changed its form iu the course of tStc great cultural transforuin t ion. 

It lass more than once been evident that traces of tin old order 
could he detected in Samoa. The political and sordid r6fe played 
by Hie vafinuii section* of tbc Samoan (h . pie can alyu be under - 
stood with fair certainty.- It is not possible, however, to state 
the exact conditions in the beginning, fur wars have obliterated 
landmarks. Fnr instancy rm .Sir James Frazer states* it i& not 
known whether the dans associated with animals were rtogumnut* 
and. so fur us I know, the association between the clans oml the 
various divisions of tin community are imt recorded- The former 
pol itical organization of Samoa i* ihtL* described by Stair: *" Until 
a ivcnjwrdUvHy remit period* ilu government nf Samoa iimieiirs 
to have approached more sieai ty to Hint of Tahiti imd the Sandwich 
Ishiui In p which i» mnnrtrehicnl + than would be supposed from its 
pn^rut condition. PeHnipy it may l*r>t lie dc.*criliej a tMJtn- 
hi nation of the immur-cHcid and putriardud forms, AH hough 
for a long series of years, pcrtoip for ugcK fc the whole group wsb 
nominally governed by one head. in whom the supreme authority 
wnv vested, the different districts were governed tu a rimsklurabji 
extent by thrir own local a tithe H Lies ur vhidW T who in many 
respects were independent of each other. Heads of families tiho 
poagBed great power over their relatives and dependants* which 
they used as they ph-uMcd. and were trrcs|Ku^ihk- to any at her 
authority.’ ? SI ur ih • ■■;.' i hi. 1 rt blimidiip> between Uk- settle¬ 
ments and the districts The local u Hairy of the settlement 
were under I heir immrdtiEr control, and were riistiUHscd mid 
derided upon in 1 1 public n&n mhly composed of the lending mi n 
uf each village or district, More weighty matters* such ay deduc¬ 
ing war or making pcJirt\ the appointment ami installation of 
1 J. CL Fnicr ii. U. Ifrl* * ISinir \i . 70. 
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ciwS.% «r indeed any mutter of getttnl impotence to the whole 
district, wen- dclibcratctl upon iu a general fono, nr |iar}jatrifrnt of 
I hi- whole district, composed of representatives of oil the lading 
settlements and rillwa of the district Each district hud its 
leaduKf settlement called its Lmmiu, It wu* the province oft he 
Lnumua to convene the fono, or gem-ral urscmblv, of its frupcetivc 
district. io announce the object for which it had been summoned, 
to preside over its deliberations, to arrange disputed or knoll v 
pointy, as well as to sum up tie: proceedings and dismiss the 
assembly; in fact, to sustain the office nf chairman. These 
meetings were usually conducted with much fnnjuditv and 
decorum, the general fono of the district being olwavs held"in the 
open air, til Hie great rname of the leading-settlement, or Lrmnuin. 
In sitting in the marae each grciup of repriaetUatives had its 
pmper place. 

In the district fono the members were the tubMe, the landed 
arktucracy, as It were ; and sometimes the fbJeupoJii or 5 mu tier 
landholders. 1 The tulafale were u very [jowcriul class, the ten I 
[tower in the settlements I wing iiMntllv vetted iu thru!, 1 Tlu-v 
could depose Hit chiefs of the set i lenient, Thus, fur example, in 
Amui. a district of Upolts, the tulnfkk could depose the Tiunann, 
foriu their gift was tin: no, the authority by which ho ruled. The 
power belonged to nine families of emineiibrs in the chief settlement 
of Louhimorga, who could appoint or depose the ruler, ‘some 
of the tutufair group were more imjjortanl tlum others ; thev 
wert- the tula fide ali'j. tile council chiefs, who were often con¬ 
nected by marriage with the ruler of the district. 3 These chiefs 
were said to lie the heads of dans. Also, in the same district, the 
dual settlements of Knsito’otai and FftvituYmtu, which arc so 
important in the councils, each possissed seven such families 
Fasito otai also having o Hou.se of Chiefs, seven chiefs that Imd to 
do with war.* The heads of local groups, the landed nobility 
thus had grenl power, being able to cuntrol the whole affair* of 
the community by virtue of their power to depose or niiTKiiut the 
ruling chief. 

In Aanu of l polu, from which the examples have hitherto been 
drawn, the chief or the district, wJmi sitting in council lias on 
either side of him a pair of chief* called taft'i ami lu'itu'i, who 
one his Miuporu-rs fStutw-n). In Samoa certain rovaJ 'tltlerw 
con be pod by the kings: it it not necdvsnrv to go ‘j n to their 
history : but it should be stated that they probably did not exist 
in the beginning, hut have arisen owing to various historical 
events These tttlei erne Tuiumia, Tiuatua, Gatoaftde amt 
Tomosouh 1,* and il. by any means, a king ran obtain them all. 

f SPS **!* 11 * “ W kidgshif:, for I,.- has 
hut little to do with the internal administration of tin- country, 
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that being, ns is obvious, in the hands of the tuliiMe. For each 
of these titles the ruler has r pair of chiefs sitting on cither si do 
of him ns supporters. These cHlicbta arc hereditary, like nil the 
others of impoftancc. 

The political cimirm Lances of Samoa make it evident Unit the 
kingship is by for the least permanent institution ; the ruler Hus 
no ramh wul hh nite U determined by the good-will of his eoutiriL 
Instance imj known of the deposition of obnoxious ruler*. Such 
an act can happen without in any way ixLCOiLvenierLdng Liu: life 
of the community ; for each district would depend, ns before* on 
its council for the management nf its affairs, and each Actllcixicat 
in the district would manage its own business, For initfaivre, in 
An mi. the great tone would legislate for Anna, and (n the settle¬ 
ment of FasiWotar, the seven councillors and the seven memlwrs 
of the Imuse of chiefti* who premnwbly arc t hr heads nf dam, 
would net fur the settlement: cmdi head of a family Would in the 
same way rule Ids descendants and dependants. T The political 
organization is thus rum pact and stable and capable nf standing 
many shocks. The least stable dement is the kinship, 

tt is now possible tn understand what may have licen the history 
of all Lhc peoples Hint have I>ccn considered. Thesr ruling daises 
have disappeared, an i the state has disintegrated, each part 
going iL* own way. This would account fur the Huiitks, Korku* 
and other peoples: they may Slave been dun group under some 
ruling family of the arch pig civilisation which, when the ruling 
group was eliminated, became autonomous units. 

The Khmi of Assum suy I hut tlicir council is of divine origin j 
Lh at is to $ay< they refer it back to l ho archaic civilization ? I he 
Todas iigain say flint tier gods hold council meetings; in like 
manner the Samoan traditions claim that they got their councils 
from the sky, from Lhr- Children of ihe Sun. and thin from the 
nrchaic d vibration* A talc states that the fullicr of the find 
human mcnibrr of the Tagatan family, Togtdonui ti&ed to go to 
the ^ky to attend council meetings; anil it is said that this 
Tngulouui got from the aky-worid the title of the ruler, the chiefs 
house* and the institution of the council, 1 The right, to institute 
t he oounril seems to have heed vetted* in early tunes* in the women. 
The story of the foundation of the dm riots uf Upolu and Savui'i of 
Sttmua recounts that the fouudm of the ruling bouses came from 
Hantrii. They were Lc-apai and Fa'a-toafo* the di-scendants of 
Fai-imlk and Fal-tauuu Lt-apni married Amide, the daughter 
of the Tui-Salimta. tVadunfe mid to him, JI If your wife i-s n 
favourite with her fntIicf* get her to intercede with him for me In 
give me (quo— the authority tn hold eounrils - to take to UjkjIu* + * 
He thus gol the power through Ids wife, and established coundk 
throughout the island, 1 The other daughter of the TubuvuiJiUt, 
SiiiLi, married uiui had six sons. “IV lieu these sons grew up„ 
hiiut railed a council to establish good order and industry among 
1 K l\TMWsr I. *00. * J. PniEcc Li. IIS 
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them/’ i She land the right to establish thr oounriL Therefore 
the Tight to hold OTtmeiU was evidently handed on frem trtitr 
settlement to another, the ultimate source bring the *ky-world* 
that is p the (trfcJmle civilization, The widespread custom of 
Bitting on stone seats constitutes another link between the council 
ami the political organization of the archaic cmlrailirirt. 

North America is a part of the region where the institution of 
totctnixni would be expected, if it formed part of the archaic 
(Muatkffl. In the words of Sir Jnme* Fraser: sh The institution 
of tote mi mil was first observed and d- scribed by Kuropouw ama&g 
the Indian trHk* of North Amdcn, and it is known to leivc 
prevailed widely, though by no means universalJy t among than* 
Within the great area now covered by the United Slates and 
Canada tlw system was most highly developed by the triW* to 
the east of the Musiarippi, who lived in filled vilLigr* ami (rttlti- 
vated tile mil * It Wjis practised by some, but not nll t of tin? hunting 
tribe?:, who roamed the great western prniries P mid it was wholly 
unknown to the Californian Indians, the rudest representative* 
of the Redskin race, who had mode little pregrts* in Ihv arts of 
3 Lfe. and in part ieular were w holly ignorant of ogricul Lure* Again* 
totemism llouriahcs among I he Pueblo Indiana of the south-west, 
who live in massively-built 3 md fortified towns of brick nr hewn 
stone and diligently till tine rail* raising abundant trow* of cereals 
and fruits, and whose ancestors evert constructed cnmds on a large 
scale to irrigate and fertilize the thirsty lands under the torrid 
skies of Arizona and New Mexico, It fa certainly remarkable 
that oner this immense region, extending across America from 
the Atlantic to the P*dfie, the institution of biU'fni&m should 
be found to exist and ilmirish ainonie the tribes which Imvc made 
some progress in culture, while it u wholly absent from Others 
which have lagged behind nt n lower levd of savagery. As it 
apfw^tr? unlikely that thrse rude BKvugcs should hive hsst nil 
truces of totemism if they hud once practised it, while the system 
survive* among their more cultured brethren, we meIE driven In 
conclude tliat arming the Indians of North America totctnbm 
mar ks u degree of social and iriLdtceUifd progress to which the 
more backward members of the itedskiii family have not yet 
attained. 114 

These remarks of kir Jam?* Frazer show that bdcmlnm h m 
institution of those trilies that ate nearest to the archaic eiviliza* 
tion* He distinctly states that the food-gatherers have it not. 
amt he nlsi<> *ayai trail home of the Flaini Indirms show no sign* of 
it. In thi* coime-xlon ho quolrji from Muoney with regard to 
tribes of the western FI mm whose social OTgauixatioi* whaws no 
Tigris of the dual nrjiiani/^bfjn, and who KUWeuucntly belong to 
t mm whose culture- hm become liighJy modified. %l There sceriwa 
to be no possible trace of u dan or gentsl- system among Ihu 
Arapah®, and the same remark holds good of tka Cheyenne* Kiowa 
* J, Fmwr ih Ufi. 1 J. 0 ^ il UL 1-1 
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cmd Comanche. It once flint all Indian fribcs !md 

the dan system, but Later ttaeftridi show* (fiat it i* lacking over 
wide areas in the western territory* It is very doubtful if it exists 
at eft anions the ptoirir tribe* gon-rally- Mr. Den Clark, who 
has known and studied the Cheyenne for half a lifetime, stutes 
positively that they have no elans, aa the tarn h usually under- 
stood This agrees with the result of personal investifati™ and 
the testimony nf George Bent, n Cbcyfcime ludf-hrecu. and ihe 
Inst living authority tm all that relate* to hi* tribe, With the 
traatttn tribes, however, and those who have removed from the cast 
or thr timbered country, ns the Caddo* the gentile system is so 
much a part of th+ir daily life that it is mu of the firul thing* to 
attract the attention of the observer' 1 1 

It is not possible to state,, from direct evidence, whether the 
ShixA mid other civilization* of Mexico and the south hod totem ie 
lustily tkuih or not; hut their gntU were canned - d, generally 
speaking, wltlt animal* similar to those front which the totcmic 
dims of the Indians claim descent if^rr Slcmpdl soys I hot the 
Maya, have chosen for their calendar and for uw in their inscrip¬ 
tions only a small selection of the fauna nf the country'- 1 It is 
significant that those immiuh should Ihj sacred h tWHfl the Mayo, 
and that they should occur us totems aiming the peoples of the 
United States-® Other foots suggest that rhe ancient civilizations 
of Mexico and the Maya country pa**e>svd Icdemie invthu Lions. 

The? culture-Hem of the Xahuu and ihn Maya was called 
“ FenJiiemI-S«rpeiit, fct his name being Quetradcimilt Kukulcan* 
Gunumatz, according to the people whom he visited. Hilling 
families were tfierasdvts associated with mumn)*, from wliich 
they claimed descent- Tliis is dearly brought nut in the PoihjI 
Vtih of the Kichc, for the early king* Were represented as animals.® 

In North America totenmm with fnatnlimfil descent txiits 
among the tribe* of the eastern States and (he L’uirbLp trsrioti. 
The HI mm Indians have it in a modi bed famt, but usually with 
put l'iiiiti :i I descent : and those who have wandered farthest lack 
the institution altogether : the earliest ruling hmufit s nf Mexico 
were probably Eis^uuatcd with animals: totemiam i* unknown 
among the fmKl-g&Uictcrs. Therefore lot« mu ism must evidently 
be naOiibcd to the archaic civilization. 

An examination of thr culture of the American Indium of the 
United States ihows that the council was the leading feature of 
tribal government Llic organization in tolemic duns Mug Howdy 
associated with the political organization cf the tril>c. This hns 
been known for many ycarv tor l^wb 1L Morgan in hi* work on 
!l Ancient Society.” has said what Is necessary uu Uii* [point* 

* *1. G. Erazar il. Hi. 1. a- 1. * 5mn»li 7n& 

* TliiidW^ii’ni may l» vadft-d by cuiiiiJiiriii£ iLu bd t uivru hy K^m^ll 
With iIhjha rroordeti in FrUitf i! vplmnu on Aiuerisa- W 1th I nUtmltl aLik* 
be ci>m| lAjfal I bn Unit iH.vi.ni by Morel Hi. 

1 Gnuscur d** &>uftH>urg ejtviii. 
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" The plan of government of the American aborigine* mm- 
uieneed with the gens and ended with the confederacy, Hie hitter 
In'ing the highlit point j«i which lh< iir governmental insti tut inns 
Attained- It gave fur the organic sen is: Jimi the gens (called 
elan in this book), a body of con£imgiiiiK'i having a common gentile 
namr : second, the phratry, on assemblage of related gentes 
unitf<i in n higlmr association for certain common objects; Hurd, 
the tribe, an assemblage of gentry nsinlly organized in piirntrios, 
all the members of which spoke the same dialect; and fourth, t \ 
oonfvderncy of tribes, the members of which respectively spoke 
diafreta of the selfsame language.” 1 Originally in North 
America Hie elan, or gens, as Morgan culls it, was mutrilincul, 1 
a fact which still further serves to bind the institution to the 
archaic civilisation. 

Morgan states that tile chit or gens is individuniirjd by the 
following rights, privileges, und obligations: 

1. The right of electing its sueht-ru and chiefs. 

2. The right ef deposing its sachem and chiefs. 

B. The obligation not to marry in the gens, 

l Mutual rights of inheritance of the property uf deceased 
members. 

5. Reciprocal obligation of help, defence and redress of 
Injuries. 

a. The right of bestowing names upon its rnr-nibens. 

7, T he right of adopting strangers into the gens. 

B. Common religious rites (query). 

D. A common burial-place. 

10. A council of t he gens.* 

Tint- gens or dan is thus a self-contained unit carrying on its life 
independently of the rest of the tribe, 

bawh gem: had a hereditary haul chief called the sachem, who 
was concerned with peace. Certain men were also chosen out of 
the gens lor bravery and skill in war, far eloquence, or for oilier 
mil standing qualities, They ranked below the sachem in auth¬ 
ority. for he was the official liead of tlie clait or gens, 4 

In the tribes of North America the dual grouping played ltd 
part in government; the moiety had no council, Tlie next 
higher council from that of the simple clan was the council of Hie 
irilx: us a whole, which usually consisted of clan chiefs. The 
sachem, the dim eliitd, Jwd to be invested in ofTicc by the tribal 
council,* 11 It devolved upon the council to gourd und protect 
Hie common interest* of the tribe- Upon the intelligence and 
i-emraifc of the pn>jjlr t nnd upon fhe wisdom and foresight of the 
' oundl. the prosperity und Uifr existence of the trilie depended. 
tJiiesHona and exigencies were arising through their incessant 
warfare with other tribe*, which required nil the exercise of these 
Iiuulittes to meet and manage. It was unavoidable, therefore. 
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thni the popular ilruirxit dioiild be cominiiiidiii^ in ftte i 11 eUj n s ctr-, 
Aii rule the council was open Lu any private individual 

''ho desired to addrts* it cm n public question. Even the women 
wot allowed to express their wtehcii and opinion* through an 
Orator of their own selection* But the decision was made bv the 
council. UiiHniiuity w ns tf fundamental law of its action among 
the Iroquois ; but whether thin twee was general I am unable 
to j-hite. P1 The confederacy of tritn^ was carried out by the 
Iroquois in which the Mohawks, Onddas, Ommdttgus, Cftytigas 
anti Seneca joined together^ for mutual help and protection, oa 
it imrib of equality. 

H is nut. liectaaiv to dFscuui in detail the system of rule by 
councils in North America, for it is evident, from the statduenb 
of Morgan, that it was of fundamental importance- This moke* 
it obvious why the Huron, the Quintal and other tribes took tho 
trouble to maintain their ufgjuuzntioii of clous and phra tries. 

Since it possible to group together the more advanced tribes 
oT North America by virtue of their common possession of a 
council a* thr mode of government, it is tn be presumed that the 
jwoplca of Mexico ware governed by eminriLi. W hm the Spaniards 
arrived thev round the country ruled by a confcdcmcy consisting 
of Aztecs* Te&cucan* and Tta^ipmis, Tlitse tribes formed pari 
■>f wwn kindred tribes tteit had migrated to Mexico from the 
North, mni impeded I heir rule tm ite- counts 1 The ronfedemey 
of the three trills waa ruled by a council; “The guv eminent 
wrt -5 administered by a council of chiefs with the co-operation 
of n general commander of thr- military bunds. It was a govem- 
meut of two jwwer^i the civil bring represented by the cotmril 
end the military by a principal war-ehfcf Sauce thl- institution:* 
of the confederate tribes were essentially democratic the govem- 
Hu-fit may lit called a military democracy* if a designation iuofc 
special ihim confederacy is required." 1 So much for the general 
government of the tribe* + * Each tribe was independent in what- 
ever related to local government; but the three were exter- 
nully one poopU in whatever rotated to aggression or defence. 
White each trite; ten! it® own council of chief*, unit its own head 
wjii-cbiefs* the wnr-ohief of the Alices wns the emumauderdn- 
chief of the confederate war hands. This nmy be inferred from 
the fiurt that the Trzeueaii* and Tteeoptmii had ft voice either in 
ihr election ur m the eimflnmition of the Attccv warditef. The 
acquisition of the chief command hy Ihv .\ilec 5 tenth to sliow 
that their influence predominated in establishing the lenua upon 
which the trite- confederated.” 1 

Miirj^n was fully persuaded of the existence of phmtrir* mid 
clans ftiuohg the Ak tecs and other peoples of Mexico 11 There is 
a targe nmnuul indirect and frugmentary evidence in the 
Spiilteh wrilm |MJiuttog Loth to the and the phmtry." , 

1 Morion U% 1 fit, 1*1 * M. t9£. 
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The Pueblo df Mexico whs ilmdixf grograpJiicftlly into four 
qtiflftcr^ rttdi nl‘ which wns occupied by a lincagr. n body of 
people more Hearty related I>y i DiLSaiigiitoitv arraa*£ thcraadrts 
than they wen* to the mhabitatits of the other quartett- Pre* 
Mlmptivrly ( each iinengc wus u phnitry, Each quarter was agaui 
*ubdivuii\f, and neb Icon I Milxlivisfoii wisJi occupied by a com¬ 
munity of ptrsims bound together hy some common fie, Pn> 
suniptivdy, Unis community of persons wits a gens. Turning to 
thi- kinrlred tribe of lhv XtlttcnIons, the same facts nearly re¬ 
appear, Thrir purbLo ww» divided into four quarters, each 
occupied by a lineage. Each Itad its own *taiubifri and hlttSttJk 1 
As one people they were under the government of a coumal of 
rhjefs, which the Spain aids honoured with the name of the 
Tin Mia Ism Muuttrv Choi ula, in like manner, was divided into six 
quartern, called wards by Herrera, which lend* to the same 
inference, The Aztecs in their social subdivisions having arranged 
among themselves, the parts of the pueblo iJiey were severally to 
occupy, tiirtt |i Co graphical eiistnnts would result from their 
inode of government.* , . . Assuming that the lowest subdivision 
was a gens, and that each quarter was occupied by a pitta tty, 
composed of related gentes, the primary distribution of the Aztecs 
in their pueblo is perfectly intelligible* Witimut tlijs assumption 
it is incapable of a satisfactory explanation. When h people, 
organized in gentes. phmlries and trilx* sett lid m a town ur city, 
they located hv gentes and by tribes* as a necessary consequence 
of their social organization. 'Hie Grecian and Roman tribes 
settled in their cities in tills mariner. For example, the three 
Roman tribes were organized in gvntes and curiae, the curia 
Iwing the analogue of the phratry ; and they set tied at Rome by 
gtrtlcs, by curies and by tribes. The tt umnes occupied the Palatine 
Hill, the Titles were mostly on the QuirinoJ, and the Luccfes 
mostly on the Esquiiine. If the Aztecs were in gente* and 
plirn tries, having but one tribe, they would of necessity be found 
in jw many quarters ns they had phra tries, with each gens of 
the name phratry' in the main locality by itself. As husband 
and wife were of different gentes, and Ihe children were of the 
gens of the father or mother as descent was in the mule or the 
female line, tin- preponderating number in each locality would 
he of l lie same gens." * 

The inheritance of property is also used by Morgan lo establish 
tlie existence of clans among the Aztecs, He also msku that 
tht po ssum or n Council of Chiefs involves the same form of 
social organization : ** The existence of such n council among the 
Aztecs might have been predicted Tram the necessary constitution 
of ltiil inn wdtly. Theoretically, it would itave been composed 
o[ that ('ht*s ol chic Is, distinguished as sachems, who represented 
bodies of kindred, through an cilice perpetually nmmtaiutd. 

I tLtf Egyptian ncuai* and the <mi« at Soutii Cslstw. 
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TI«w, again, as elsewhere, a necessity is seen for genres, whose 
principal dilcfs would represent the people in their ultimate 
social subdivisions a* among the north™ tribes. Aztec gentes 
nrc fairly necessary to explain the existence of Artec chiefs. Of 
the presence of an Aides council there is no doubt whatever: 
'ml of the number of its nienibcni and of its functions we arc left 
m almost total ignorance.” 1 

In North America the culture-heroes arc in variably re presents'll 
ns originating the councils of the various tribes, The peoples of 
the sky hold councils. 'Ittv .Sauk-Fox, for instance, tdj of the 
tiiiur when the gods, the manitus, lived on earth, and the Great 
Manto calk'd n council, at which the people were divided into 
" elder " and “ younger 11 divisions.* The Yuchi sav that the 
[ituple of the sky-world lived just like those on earth, so it is to he 
presumed (hat they had councils. Four of the Yuchi elans were 
looked upon as superior to the rest, and from them were diosen 
the four chiefs of the tribe, fhe Yuchi held their ceremonies in 
Die Square Ground, which was said to la: similar in every respect 
to the Rainbow of the sky-world. The officials of this place were 
calted Rainbow or Square-ground Chief. and Raiobow or Square- 
ground Wsniof, Accondi ng to trodi ti on the ceremonies per* 
formed there originated Ul the sky-world and were taught the 
people by the Sun.* The Cherokee state tliat the H Animats," 
the mythical predecessors of the tribe, had chiefs, town houses, 
coundla, and ball gnmeu, just like men. These animats once lived 
on earth on terms of perfect equality with men. and for some 
unexplained reawn they left this world and went to the skv. 
Trees and plants could formerly talk tmd hud their places in thi- 
councils, the leader of which was the frog.* 

The survey just completed shows that the clan system plays 
un integral part in the society of those communities nearest to 
the ii rebate civilization. So far us the evidence goes, each com¬ 
munity consists of a mim I kt of totem ic clans claiming relationship 
in some wav or another with on animal, plant or material object. 
The totqmiccluii plays tin important part in the political life of the 
Community, for it hu* it.v own council for the regulation of its 
domestic affairs, ami cadi elan council semis its representatives 
to t he council of the tribe. This part of the Life of the community 
therefor.- goes on independently of the ruling group. If. for any 
®u**, i he community shmild he split up, the elan groups arc 
quite ca]iuble of independent function. These communities there¬ 
fore jKisse&s an elastic and useful form of soda! organization 
cajuihlr of indefinite extension. so it is not surprising to hud that 
Ihe system of cbm groups, cadi with its council, lias survived the 
tetemie reinliunship. 

Other evidence snows that the system of dan mnf|fi|» belonged 

* H, 2oi. » iticM*ou “OM 
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Ip I he archaic drill tat ion. The council is drifted from the sky 
or from Ike godis, or it is instituted by the Ancestral Animals: 
also dunuc council meetings use is made of stone seats. The 
evidence with regard to the use of atone for seats during councils 
tdh into Hue with wl mt was coBtttrf in “The Megidithir Culture 
of tEidutmsdn/™ It mLikes especially suggestive tlits account of tlur 
meeting on 311. Toinjcrukuoi whtal the ancestors of tlic Ton* 
teftibocm met to divide up the land ; for the chiefs ere said to 
hive eat “round about *’ on (dunes. 

The derivation of the round] from the archaic civilization 
briiigs up the problem of the constitution of the tribal council, 
It is evident that the dun council can, and usually' doc?, consist 
of the elders of Lhe daii r often with a hereditary chief as president. 
A ckn council can act without any hereditary chte£ t and does 
so in Melanesia and Australia, The constitution of I he tribal 
council is a different matter. In South Celebes and Samoa the 
state round] w&s romposed of hereditary chiefs, rulers of eertaio 
rerritorsu] districts, who formed the nobility. In Samoa Lhe king 
himself, m the particular instance quoted/ the T iriivnnn, was not 
a landholder ; he wns at the mercy of hie council; who egidd 
depose him if they wished. Therefore, from the point of dew of 
the dsRirict of Anna. the nobles were the jeul ruler*. The great 
council was not democratic : it was aristocratic, In the full sense 
of the term, a* much as the House of Lords of our own country. 
This farm of org&niTitian accords wdi with that presumably 
existing in and cut Egypt, when- the govern tm of I he munes in 
the Fifth Dynasty became hereditary. Such local mtigmitcs 
appear once again in L'onnpe,, although but little ib known of them. 
In VfcjpniA the laud was formerly divided into petty provinces, 
each With kb local gov ernor subject to a higher authority. 1 In 
like tnannCT when Tangjla and Kariki set up the ergankatidtt of 
Rarotomp, they chose eighty minrir chiefs for each moiety of the 
island. No mention is mude of the ftiiietfon of these chiefs in 
Rarotonga, but, since Kariki came from Samoa, it seems beyond 
doubt that they were Chosen for the purpose of holding council 
met ting* in t tic proper manner* The constitution of the archaic 
civilization therefore appears to include In ml holding chiefs forming 
b nobility* after the same manner ns that of our country* and 
constituting a national council such as our House of Lord- 

If the round! of the tribe or district of the archaic civilization 
cotiiistal of members of thc nubility, cadi of whom wa* associated 
with on animal, which was an ancestor, or was dnmly luted m on 
ciusigm n ready explanation is forthcoming for the claim made by 
.MTvernl of the North American tribes, the Cherokee for iiifctmure, 
tlLSit they got their institutions from the BOccstnd animals who 
hved in the sky- The localization of the uuMtral animals in thv 
%kv suggest* that they were people of thc archaic civilization and 
their membership of u council serves to equate them to the 

* VVfUtiti^kby 6-T. 
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hereditary chiefs of the clans of earthly tribes. Thus it would 
srrtn that the hereditary chiefs of the clans were the descendants 
of the anceattnl oniiimh, lliul is to say, of the ruling class of 
the archaic civilization. The contusion, (hen-fore, Ls that the 
totenuc clan, as a parL of the political constitution of Dm tribe aft 
a whole, really centra round one family, that family which claim a 
direct descent from the animal ancestor that gave rise to the clan. 
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CHAPTER XXII 

THE TOXEMIC CLAN SYSTEM 

T HE totemic clan system can be viewed from at least Lwo 
standpoints. As has been found in the last chapter the 
typical grouping Is related to tile institution of the tribal 
council, on which sit representatives of each clan. In some eases 
the cion representatives on the tribal council axe hereditary chiefs. 
Tlw elan itself ha* a council, formed of its elders, and is thus 
an autonomous unit. It has mint her characteristic,, now to be 
studied, A relationship exists between its members and some 
rniimnl phitit or mimimnte object, called the Totem of Lhe dan, 
Ihc definition ol Rivets mukes dfliwiit from the totem an cssFCiitiui 
feature of the totemic elan system. Since a belief of this sort 
is manifestly impossible in the case of in animate objects, this 
oiscrepanuy in the delinition of Rivers will have to be taken into 
account when coming to u coodutitm as to the real nature of the 
totemic dan system, IL can. liowever, be left on one side for 
the moment, while the actual mode of descent in the dan k 
studied 

It will be w e JJ to begin with n specific case. Tbit of the V'uchi 
of lii'. 1 Mound area of North America will do for the tm rouse. 
Tht (.tones of the mode of origin of the tribe differ. Two are 
given by Speck ; in both eases it is said that u sky-woman become 
pregnant in some mysterious way. and gave birth, titter to a son, 
or to twin sons, in the story in which she gave birth to one 
boy, the Sun -boy, it js said that she took him tn the Rainbow 
the EathcriH(j*plaee of Uu sky-brings, nml then- had him scarified 
according to custom. After a ti mo the inidher and her offs nr in a 
were driven away .and came to the earth. The Suu-bov become 
the ancestor of tilt: Yuchi, who consequently call thi-msdves 
Clnldrcii of tire Sun. He taught hi* descendants ceremonies^ for 
protection from evil mliuciicc, ami in honour nf the supernal uml 
heings in tlm sky.* Another version claims that the Sun is an 
did woman, and that the ceremonies were taught by u sumr- 
natuml being called Ckiluuitone,« y - * 

tui ti lrthtT aria® from the statement 

Umt Uu- member* of each dan bdievc Ihenuielve* be the 
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relatives, or p in wimc vague way, the descendants, of pre-cxivtiiig 
animals, whose twmt and identity they how pmwx* Th-sc 
totem k animaU are held in great It^ntk^ are applied to 
privately in certain exigencies, and art publicly worshipped In 
danced and celebrations. Eneh hoy is initiated, and thenceforth 
is supposed to have acquired the protection of his ancestral 
totcrrUc? nuiinaL The elans were named by the Sun-boy or by 
Chdumhmc. * 

Speck's account is obviously confused, foT some oi its elements 
are mutually contradictory, It is, aevirthde^. dear that the 
Yiiclu derive theimdve* from I Ins a relink emlimtion: 311 one 
Version^ their ancestress camr from the *kv-world. from a place 
where lived the Children of the Sun* for she gave birth either 
to twins or to the Stm-bcry in a manner that suggests thcogfuny 1 
while, in another Vtfsinn. the Yuch] am descended from ininud# 
who lived in tlie sky-world. 

Null dug is said, so far as I am aware, about the origin of the 
duns. Tor information on this topic it is necessary to turn feu 
other peoples, for m&Uutce, the Huron or Wyandot, who ure 
muftilmraJ in organimtiun, and are divided into totunric dans. 
They claim origin from n woman of the sky*world. who rules 
over ihr dead in the underworld with one of her twin sons- Her 
other twin &011 is the creator, who now live* in the sky. A tale 
already quoted in detail recount* that the phmtries and dam* 
Were decided upon by a council-meeting of men of several tribes, 
who met to reconstitute coTmmmities that probably had been 
broken up by warfare. 

The Huron say tlial the Hawk and Sunk* clans each originated 
from our of their women and a being who could assume human 
ur animal forms at with 1 This recalls the semi-hunian, semi¬ 
uni mal beings of the sky-world, from whom' I he Ytichi sometimes 
claim dvactail \ and suggest* that the mode of origin of the dan* 
of bath peoples may have been identical. 

A careful examination of the Huron story rwoifa an apparent 
eontnidktmuH The duns arc now miitrihitcal, which ntnns l hat 
rvety man or woman derives hi* or her totem from hh of her 
mature: Lhe father has nothing to do with the mailer; und 
it i» presumably a matter of indilfcrenee to ft hat dan her belong ; 
except that, m will tic seen in the next chapter, regulation 1 ' ns 
to marriages exist in midi communities. Although the father 
h of &ueh in&ignilkuTicc. nevertheless the elan, in the hi ginning, 
is named after the niiifv ancestor* Tidy 11 scans that, the hr*! 
male of the Snake dim* for instance, was 11 snake, whd was the 
father, by a Huron woman, whose dan is not sj*re-iiied P *f she 
had any. or snake children, Tliat Is pure patrilineal descent; 
but it did not persist ; for, of the children of thi* union, only 
l hr dimghlrr carried on t in- dill The son nmmed a woman of 
another cbm* and hh- children were kip, or wmcUiiftg dse; 
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they were hot shakes. The children of his sister wo* snakes, 
and &« (Hi indefinitely. Thus the elnu apparently begun with a 
patrilineal mode, und tlien changed to tlie limtrilmtd mode of 
descent, which is incredible on the hypothesis that mot her.rigid 
was the role in the archaic civilization. In order to solve this 
riddle, or to approach it* solution, we mud go tkeper into the 
eons tit id ion of tlie totemic dan, rsjiecjally under rnmriiineul 
descent, Tlds will lead into obscure places, whirr but few fhets 
at present light the path. 

The Yiwnit already mentioned in this connexion, hdieve that 
they one the reincarnations of their maternal tuicestum, anil each 
child is named after a in ate run I jj rui ulpo rent's brother or sifter. 
The child is not named for four days, for it is thought that the 
until takes that time to go to tile land of the .lead, and. presum¬ 
ably, that it needs tins same time to return to earth. This pro- 
ccss of rebirth is controlled in the sky by the Old Woman. 1 Tile 
Huron also had a belief in rcmearositium, and used to burv little 
children liv tilic aide of paths in order that their souls might, enter 
women to he reborn. 5 The Huron also possessed a set of nonius 
for each el an, all derived from characteristics of the totaroifl 
animal. These names were chosen by the council women of the 
clan. Which is significant, in view of the fact that, the ptocess of 
rebirth among the Yuehj is etui trolled by the Old Woman in the 
Sky.* 

Further light is to be obtained from the Uulatsa, a tribe of 
the Upper Missouri, whose culture has not suffered, ns n conse¬ 
quence of migtojion, so much loss ns that of the Omaha. Tin* 
H hint sit Iteliwe in an underground land of the dead. They had 
hIni a belief in reincarnation, a curious account of which is quoted 
t>y Sir Jamni Frazer, in his work on " Totem inn ami Exogamy,” 
Irnm the destSiptioa of Long’s Expedition totkr Rocky Min in tains 
in I SI ft. At the diKtance of the journey of one day and u lialf 
fniTii Knifc-tTrij'k, which divided the larger niut the smaller towns 
uf tJm Miunctarec* from each oilier, sire situated two conical lulls, 
separated hy nliout tluc distance of a iiultr. Ow of these hills 
was supposed to impart a prolific virtue to such squaws as resorted 
tt» it for the purpose of crying and lamenting, for the circumstance 
of their having im mule issue, A person one day walking near 
the mount, fimefcd he observed upon the top uf it two very snutll 
children. Thinking they had strayed from the village, ‘he ron 
toward* them to induce them lo return home ;■ but they inmiedi- 
otily tied from him. nor could Ids Utmost s^td overtake thrrn, 
and in a short time tlusy eluded his sight. Returnim; hi the 
village, the relation of ids story excited must interest*’ and uil 
Indian scl out next liny, mounted «n a licet Itursc, to take the 
httb: stranger*. On ll.i approach of this individual to the mount, 
he also saw ihe children, who run away us before, and id though 
Ivr endeavoured to overtake them hy iaslunp the horse bto his 
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utmost swiftness, I lie children left him fne behind. But these 
children are no huger to be seen, and the hill once of sixigubr 
rilicaey in remh ring the human aperies prolific, \m* Inst this iwik- 
able property," In on account by Wiixhmgtoii Matthrwit the 
inf nuts wereWd to emerge from u very narrow cavern that ran 
into the earths 

The evidence gathered in North America suggests that the 
ides originally uudcrlyiriir the totentb tUtt was that of the tfiit* 
LY^sivc RiiLCiriuLtiuii of n limited number of spirit individual 
The dan itself, according to the Huron story* originated hi the 
n ni on of o Hawk man anil a girl; mi it h to the comlitions attaul- 
inn thi& union that attention must U paid, for it gave rise to 
the spirit individuaLi, Wliat* however* luul the male ancestor 
to do until the process I 

North America, so for as I know, give* no answer to this que^ 
tion; urn! if so. none can be exneckd in Polynesia; it is in 
Austral!ii that mean’ll must be made for the original ideas as to 
tiic origins of totemic dam* The sc&reh must be confined* also* 
to the mntrilhieal tribes* which correspond more strictly to the 
urelmie civilian ttoih 

Inquiry in Australia produces the following results- The 
UrabnnufL, a tribe of Central Australia* state Unit, in the old 
clays, l he Alcheringu times as they are called* the ancestors of 
the different ret«3c groups lived <& a number of half-human, 
half-animal of plant jiwi.de. No one cum suggest how they nri^e- 3 
These ancestors left behind them spirit individuals called mui- 
mirli, which have continually i in depone mucnmatioin There 
spirit individual are supposed to inhabit certain sjiotA, *inmriimrs 
only one kind at a spot, tomcrime* two or three kinds, : E&di 
living individual Is the rd near notion of a mat-flurU. or spirit 
that emanated from the hotly of on Alcheringfi ancestor- " Every 
individual goes bade sifter death in sjurit form to the sjjot at 
winch it was left in the Akhoxngft by the ancestor of the totem. 
If, for example, It were originally n pigeon spirit* tlien it mil gu 
liack into tiie rocks at the spot, where the pigeon ancestor performed 
ceremonies in the AlehmagA and left spirits behind. In th- 
cour&e of age* any single individual can run the whole gamut 
of the totems, but Always returning at death to its original 
home.” 

Among these people u the child must belong to the same moiety 
and totem a-, it- mother* hut they have ih«. curious belief that 
in coch successive n&inrairimfJon the child changes its sex, moiety 
Had totem.” 1 

Hue feature of mtrftst of the Australian belief is that it does 
not involve uny idea of n nw ancestress. Tile existence of the 
chi ei depends entirely upon the continuous reincarnation of spirit 
individuals produced by the cidturc-heroes, those myNierioita 
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bdngs to whom bo much is ascribed* The Ctdtott^hete** were 
emid to be life-pivm, -which asctipfciwi is evidently well founded, 
for they have provided n self-workingmedunmm for the perpetual- 
bon of csDCnmunUin with totem it- dm 

Be Fore discussing this matter further, mention must be made 
of the ideas concerning rcmcamahuii held by the people of the 
Trobriaiid hinds off the const of British New IJuiiuii, A ghost 
in these istavidM is believed to go to the underworUL Iil courw 
of time it grow* old r the teeth fall out. and the akin yets wrinkled, 
U then gne* to the sea and bathes ; !he skin is thrown off and it 
becomes young again. an embryo indeed. A ghost woman that 
takes it and places it in an earthly woman, who m due course 
gives birth to a child, who is the reinmmrstiDn of the preview 
individual. Sometimes spirit children are supposed to float in 
the scum oh the share, or to be in stones. An important feature 
of Hus system of rdneamatiou lies in the fact that the spirit 
child is brought to a woman of its own clan by a ghostly woman 
of the same clan. 1 Thu* the dan reproduces itself by a continuous 
process 

AU ihb bears out the suggestion founded on the American 
evidence, that the tytemicclaii is u group of individual constantly 
undergoing reincarnation. The evidence from Australia shows 
that these spirit individuals- are Gtippoaed to have been derived 
from culture-hcmeis U-. front the archaic emUmlioiL They 
nrc limited in number, and once the chut h started, it reproduces 
itself unceasingly* It does not seem that the semi-human, *rmi- 
summit ancestor of the dun play* any part, or that a notion of 
a totem is essential for the constitution of the dam Rather 
would it seem that the totemie dan is an artificial construction, 
and not an organic institution with intordqiendtrnt parte, The 
perpetuation of the ckn evidently depends solely on the idea of 
the fetnetnuktion, through the women p oT the spirit individuals. 

If this be compared with the maimer of birth nf peoples like 
the Tutftdja nf Central Celebes {seep, £07), it will lie noticed that 
the sky-bdfigi had the necessary power, for they ramie embryo?; 
and placed them in position to he bonu The inode of inception 
of tut rime elan* thus liarmcmi/jcs entirely with the notion* of the 
people of the nnshaie civilization, and lead* utill further support 
to the conclusion that they started the tofmic dan system In 
all parte of the region. 

Indio supp lies further evidence that the idea of reincarnation 
belonged to the archaic d vibration, For it h a commonplace 
of Epic and Pumnic literature, os well m of the JuUka texts 
oi the Buddhist*, that aky-bdngs could cater women to be reborn. 
In the MnluiMuinita it i?> Mid Hint i he Daevas and the Asuras 
hath bCOsme incarnated oa earth in order that they mighl ronlinue 
their straggles. Instances of this kind could hv multiplied beyond 
number in Indian lilcntliira* In the Vinlmu Puiana, tlmt More- 
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house or facta with regard to indent society* it favs s “ Thera 
were twelve celebrated deities in a former M now antra (world- 
epoch! called Tushitas, wImj, upon the approach of the present 
period, or hi the reign of the bust Mum K Chak-dmsha, os^mbld, 
and said to one another, ■ tome, let us quickly enter into the 
womb of Adlib that we may be barn in the next Mnuwantra* 
for thereby we shall again enjoy the rank of gods T : and accord¬ 
ingly they were bom ns the sons of Kasyapa, the son of Mnrichi t 
hy Aditi. the daughter of Dnhska, 11 1 This ifl exactJy Lhe idea of 
reincarnation which i* found in association with totemie clans, 
the entry of spirit individual* into a woman in order to be reborn. 
Note, too, that these gods said that they must enter Aditi, their 
mother. Ferimps fchiJ* U the reason for tnafrilincoj descent in 
the real totem ic elan; for what happens is ihe perpetual rebirth 
of a man from his mother, who is rdbom in her daughter. In the 
Indian Epics the idea of reincarnation through the mother is 
definite. lf The hu&hauil, dividing hi* body in twain, fa bom uf 
his wife in the form of his son." Again* 11 After the dissolution 
of his body, man, according to his acts re-enterctli the womb of 
ins mother and st&ycth there in an indihtmet form, and soon after 
turning a distinct and visible shape fenppeareth in the world 
and walkcth os its surface." I+ Thc mother is but the sheath of 
flesh in whieh the father begets the son. Indeed, the Father 
himself is the son. >s * 

It is possible to establish, in India, a culture-sequence in the 
ideas concerning reincarnation. No mention is made of the 
doctrine in the Vedas. It was brought forcibly to the notice of 
the Brahmins by Kshatriya kings, that is. by the Children of 
the Sun. it is fetid that n Brahmin was responsible in the fust 
case for Its inception, but, nevertheless* lhe Brahmin* hrut tn twr 
instructed by the Children of the Sun in this doctrine* which 
show* tttich strong signs of belonging to the culture of the people 
of the archaic civilization,* It is probable, nevertheless* that the 
Ary as I* of India once held tint notion of rcincamatkm. For the 
quotation just made from the Furanas shows that the Ad Ilyas* 
the -■iun-^ls, the sans of Artitr, the great mother, catered her in 
order to be reborn. The Adilyas were pushed into the back¬ 
ground on the rise of Indent and probably during this change the 
old ideas concerning reincarnation became weakened. Thus the 
Aryan* yet once more seem to have gone through the phase of 
lhr archaic civilizaiicnt, Earlier god*, named after their mother* 
and rein cams tfng themselves through her* ore pushed into the 
background by a war-god, who is connected with patrilineal 
institutions. Yet* a! the same time* it must be mentioned that 
In dm himself has children by earthly women ; so that the Aryans 
had not entirely broken loose from the old ideas. They preserved 
the idea in their mythology when they lint! lo&t it in actual lift. 
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The ciidcncc derived from India Uuce bears out tlic rontrntifin 
based ou the study of belief* in Amerii i. Australia mill elsewhere; 
namely, tlmt the tottimie ohm dvpcrub for it* papt-tuatton on 
the iueeesfiivc reincarnations of spirit jmj i vidua Is, and that it (ms 
m> essential connexion with unimjib. plant* or tnab-rjal objects. 
Tin: bdici' i- bused. evidently. tm the notion I hid Lin %ky -bring* 
Could tnak< embryos,, Trie L^itriiLia] lath pmdeimc id tile tw« 
grony^ nf ideas account* for >t!yeral difiteuUies in the proj*er 
understanding of tilt UiUmie. dan ayst-m, fa the first place, ir 
shows that list- far.-1 that totetuie daim may be cfaoMUi. as in the 
case of the IJuroiL that they may have originated from u woman 
who gave birth to unimak, or that they were the result of the 
maniage of an earthly woman and n semi-hi mum, -am mammal 
umle being, is not of any great importance from the point of view 
of tiie origin of the elan system r Hies* are but accounts of Lb 
inception of the cku system in particular eases- Tin: dan depends 
npii! The “iky-beings for its inception, and ils perpetuation h 
ensured by the profess of rdnearuntion through the women. 

The clan could persist even though it were not named after 
an animal, plant or materia! fihjtcL It is therefore possible iknl 
die iloctnur i>C rdncamation has intermingled with EcleLiserjiicc.ru- 
iug the udatiunpUji between certain fumiliev and lot* of difftTimt 
BOrtip and tlmt the belief in descent from the animah nr even hi 
identity with the imEiuaJ, has not been the basic dement of the 
system. 

The notion of cud uni descent from the totem h mulcrotand:ih!i 
when the first ancestor of n dun was a Ecar. Ugii t and so forth ; 
it h hard to see how man conedved of birth from tRets; pud 
t.hr. notion of birth from material objects run hardly be primitive* 
Mm may identify themselves with fmimab, or even irtth giants, 
but when it m claimed that Ihvy identify their lift rend personality 
with material object, it is time to cry a bait, and to seek in *otuc 
other direction for the real relationship between n dnq pud it?i 
totem. 

Signs of ideas of a relationship between men ami animals Eire 
tDiiud ab early rv> the I'pper INdcoiithrr Age in Europe. w\ u-n tin 
tenth and daws of imimais were worn its mekltuis. The u\m at 
lIk back of this practice was evidently that nf protection. For, 
fit the present day, the custom U world-wide, and lI m u-^lh or 
claw* art- certainly worn oa proteetom. It hm been accu In tlic 
ciiise of the A udu tluet flic totem imimnl b protector* And 
when the tutemic clnu System broke down ml Nnrth Am trim 
the idea of the animal an protector survived, so Hint nn imnkiitt 
look upon tlsri lispe .A uf the svwtem as fundamental So it 
probably ti, but not perlm^* i u their sense- It is fuiiiknicnUii 
m tluitp m Soria America. it hnv shown Itself mtwl enable of 
tsiimvmg the forces of diintegration, and of pendaUcii when the 
tran^Uem Ilm token place to patrilineal descent. It b therefor* 
P^ibk to claim, wdh some plausibility, that the aspect of the 
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Entrnric dan system concerned with the relationship* between 
tiu-n and the lot cm, i* based originally on I he: notion of the animal 
es the protector of the member af the dan. Alt other idea** of 
l he rcktkmship between Burn and bis totem may be purely 
scrandiury derivative of the system itself. The only way to 
discover the truth in inch a cost is to institute cm historical 
inijtiiiy into llic belief ]t is evident tlml meh sin inquiry will 
have Lo concern itself with the vast mass nf fiiets eoneenita with 
the initiation ccmnohi&s by which a youth is made a full uicmltfrr 
of the daru lie has to suicitTgo certain a triads and ia ^ubjeeted 
to certain rites, siu:h ns scarification* tattooing, and rirvumciinon. 
lit also Eio* to undergo a pmce^s of ritual death and rebirth, 
the significance of which is ubscutv- 

The ritual of the 1 <j temierfan initiation ceremony has jHjrsistod, 
alter the break-up of the elan ^ tem* in the form of secret socie¬ 
ties, the members of which arc connected with animnLa, not by 
birth, but by other Lies. They are initiated into the Society, ami 
then only do they attain to full communion with the aniniid or 
other object round which centres the ritual of the sodety. Before 
therefore pronouncing judgment upon the meaning of the relation¬ 
ship 1>ctween the clou ami Lhc totem* it would he nccc&Sary to 
Mihjeei the ritual of lotemie clan initiation ceremonies and secret 
wxetirs to a dose analysis. 

In one case it is prod bit* lo **c that the relationship between 
the man and an an mini h no' that of descent. It luis already 
l>cen tinted that the king of Egypt was closely identified with 
I he hawk, the bird of ilorus. IVhcn the king was clowned* the 
double of the hawk came from the sky, und ineanmled itself in 
him; on Ms death it returned to the sky, and became Identified 
once more with Ilorus. This king was thus hutT human and half 
hawk, nnd the relationship between \u% two aspects was not that 
of di^rEit. Th- king of Egypt belonged lo ihe Hawk Ckn + h 
may be said* for lie m dostly identified with the hawk. But, 
alter the Fifth Dynasty* at any rotc T Ms actual lather wns stated 
to be rht: f»un*god who, according to the Uter accounts at 
least, performed this Feat hy turning a manufactured fmbwo to 
be placed In the qu* vu. The life-story ul the king of Egypt was 
thus camnlicnlrtt. lie was bum of a thcogamy in a certain family 
eonm/iTtcd w ith the hawk ; he really was a spirit individual 
tiki mi nurtured by Khmun, mid placed in his mother fur the purpose 
of hirili ; hl< renl Identification with the hawk did mjl take pbieu 
Until life cortuuLliun, when the hawk-double dc£ecndc.*d on liim* 
I f might thus he ssnd Mint the king uf Egypt was the reincarnation 
of Horns, and llml he belonged to the Hawk Clan. his full member* 
fillip of l hat elmi beginning ufc his coronal km. 

Tins series of hurts am he parallel'.-.I ck-where in the region* 
Hocitfi states that the ceremony of coronation of important 
Fijian chiefs rcsemhk => a proems of rebirth, Moreover, it is an 
universal feature u! the initiation ccrcmcMifc* of toteuiie dan* 
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and of M-ctct societies t Suit the initiate docs not really belong to 

dflJ1 ur ™ic*y wtil Jit hu* gone through a process of ritnnj 
death and rebirth. 

The point common to Lhe^c three groups of cvrciuoiue# tb that 
? j = king, or the member of the dan, or of the society, ie not fully 
identified with the totem, or the animal of the society» until he 
has gone Uupough some pftxrcu uf initiatiiiB, Fir u not, just by 
the fact of birth in the dan, made a full member uf that elan, 
ihjit has to he accomplished by a ceremony* It is therefore 
imperative to understand the real mining of the ceremony of 
rihiid deaLb and rebirth common to the commit ion ceremony of 
Uk FtjUtt chief, Lhe totemk dans and the Rxret societies, aid 
to know what rtlnbonshlp this had Lo the coronation of the 
Egyptian kings. 

The difficulties in the way of this comparison are obvious 
The coronation ceremony of the Egyptian Bugs was, *> far as is 
knnWTt, performed m tus case alone: it was nut performed for 
“RSI™™* t«tt for all members of the nobility. Again 
noOuiig IM kpowTi of the Ideas of the Egyptians aboutVdncama- 
tioEi, and it is doubtful whether they had *m*h id<*uA Although 
i( is possible to compare the mmt system of Egypt witli the 
lotcmic elan system of other parts of the region, thus comparison 
not exact- Whereas it is well known that each mole member 
of a community through tail the aiclntic civilization was probably 
mi tinted into his ckn. the initiation in Egypt wan, so fur a* T 
luiow. confined to the king. This constitutes a difficulty in 
studying the relationship between the member* of a totcmic dan 
and tiie totem. 

Ti> take another point of view. The ritual of initiation m so 
eiosdy connected with that of death that it may be necessary 
to consider the death ceremonies of Egypt nnrl elsewhere in 
conjunct ion with those of secret societies mul totc-mio dans. A 
MjggPHtivi- comparison has already been made between the ritual 
of tlie Midcwiwin ftceret society of the Ojibwa of North America 
and the Egyptian Book of the Dead, and [lerhapa the prosecution 
of this line of thought would lend to important coitomucnces 1 
Evidently the study of the totemic dan system has to he 
approached fmm at hast three different directions. The clans 
arc grouped together* in the first instance, so ilia* they contribute 
members tii the council of the tribe or state : each djui toluiste 
of a number of iwfividuMt* perpetually undergoing reincamation - 
fiiiiillj- cathcIanificoDnwted with .uiw amm.il, plan! r , r material 
object, with which the male mtmbcre art idciitilled |,v means <jf 
an initiation ceremony. These three elements ni the av'st™. urv- 
appurcnUy independent- The dims ton carry on their hn*iiws» 
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by means nf their own councils: rrincanintitm cun take place 
in other circumstances than those of the totemic dun ; anti the 
feint ions hip with animals can persist after the original dan system 
Iijl* broken up. The system, therefore. has been brought into 
oxjutence through the umtiSija matron of nt bust three distinct 
tiilr i ir-i I elements, none of which have any real in I or- re tatfonshi p. 
ami oil iif which can exist in ctimpictc independence of the others ; 
niid it is only in the h relink* civilimtiDb that these cultural dements 
appear to lie in their proper setting. 


CHAPTER XXII1 
EXOGAMY 


O Niv important feature of social organization has hitherto 
becO ignored —11 ic mJt? o f exogamy, mide r w bEch m atria ;ze 
is pnotii bitcrtl in u given sodaJ group, This cu&L'Jn hu> 
long interested students, mid many attempts have been made to 
diii-cm its origin in Some nidi meat ary stage of society, but on 
examination of the practice in various phases of society shov, > 
that its origin is to l*e bought m u highly developed, rut Jut ihuu 
a lowly, civilisation. 

1 have postponed the $ittdy of exogamy until the totcmic dan 
byitem had been examined* becalm this custom is, in certain 
cirruntstanccs, associated v-ith totemisnv so Hint u man may 
«n>t mony 1 1 v.onmn of his ovvs l dmi. Tills rule uf rhu\ «;■ stogumy 
fiiiji been taken by some students as typical of the totenue dan 
system : hid ohe writer at least t Sir James Frazer, ha*. realized 
tiiiit, although totemic elans are often exogamous* the rub 
originally held only between the inoh ticb of Lhc dual orgaumition. 
Therefore a knowledge of the rdfitionship between duns and 
moieties is fat an appreciation of the meaning of 

exogamy. 

JI- Jtoran describes the social oigmmation of the Iroquois* 
The Seneca branch of the confederacy was divided into eight 
elau.fi. grouped hi two moieties; Bear, Wolf, leaver, Turtle*'on 
one side ; end Deer, Snipe, Ileron, Hav,k r on the other side. 
' Each phrairy (he* moiety) is a hrotiurhcKK) (Dc-a-non-da-a-yob) 
us this term ulm import*. Tin. gente* in the same phrsitry arc 
brother grilles tii each other, ami cousin gmdrv to ihnsc of the 
other plirntry. They are equal in grade, churticLtr unit jirivilrges* 
It a common practice of the Senceys to call the gcntc-j- of iheir 
phmtty, brother gentes, and those of the other nhratrv* 
mmm gentes, when they mention them in their relation to the 
phndnts. Originally marriage was not allowed tw*wwn 
Iticmbm or the wune phratry ; but the member* of either could 
iiinrry mtu utiy gens of tin other. This no. hi lotion tends to show 
tfcmt the gcntoJ of csdi phrntry wtr c sulxll visions of un original 

- ™ tiu rvH.iK- Ml- prohibition against umnrriLj^ \ uUl A acSoifr 

own gemi had followed to its fabdivirions. This restriction, bow- 
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ever, wns long since removed, except with respect to the gens of 
the individual. 

** A tradition of the Senecas. affirms that the Bear mid the 
Dr-er were the original gmtes. of which the uIIilis were the ml*- 
divisions.** s 

In its original form, therefore, the exogamy of the Seneca was 
between the moieties, Eadi moiety consisted rsf n mini her of 
elans, but they were not cxtigunmiK to t\u slmcivc#. and, Jar the 
purposes of marriage, need not have existed. 

The practice of exogamy has two aspect** When marriages 
ore -Fiijy allowed between lhe two sides of a eomtnimitv. it can be 
said that, for some reason, the members of one aide tire prevented 
from marrying women of their own side, and* votiseqneutiy, must 
seek their wives on the other side ; nr else it can be said that men 
of untr side are forced to seek their wives from the other aide. 
There H cither a repulsion in either dde, nr dee un attract ion 
between the sides. For instance, sonn tEiiiik that the dealt to 
prevent incest led men to institute exogamy : such students 
explain the custom by the existence of ?1 repulsion m the moiety. 
Other explanations have been forthcoming. most of them luiscd 
on similar reasoning. So far as I uni aware, the existence 
of a j wdstitid rtjison for such a form of marriage has escaped 
notice. 

Morgan show* :hnL the mechiuihtti of exogamy broke down 
among the Seneca, so that the prohibition became restricted to 
the individual dons, The principle was maintained, but the ana 
of choice has widened* tu> lhut a rrinh: can be chosen from every 
oijur chut. The custom of exogamy, fixed in the tribes as n 
cultural legacy from the culturohero, and thus buttressed by the 
sanctions of tradition, survived* as a regulator of marriage* the 
breukilown nf the dual grouping. 

Sir James .Frazer, in his work on 11 TotcmLsm and Exogamy, "has 
already readied a similar conclusion. Ib thinks Unit cs^-r-miy 
first held between the moieties, and that ckn exogamy came 
Inter* At the mme time hi^i scheme differs from that outlined 
here, in that hr wishes to find the origin of the practice in -■ ■m. 
communities like those of the Australians, as the result of the 
tirade to prevent incest . 3 Sir domes Kmxer odds furl her rtnport- 
ant support tor the scheme,. as is to he seen in the following 
quotation :— 

Hl We have seen that wherever the system of rdatjojualup nf it 
totemre people has Imen ascertained that system is dn isificaloiy* 
not descriptive m its nature, To that rale There appears lo In 
no exception. Bui. furthrr, we have found tiud Hie dav-iftratoiy 
system of rein turn* hip follows naturally and me--warily as a 
corcrfiivry from lhe system of group marriage created by the 
distribution ft! o community into two cxognnious dfisses* Ifi acc 
we: may infer with some degree of probability that, whirevLT tile 
k I* Li Morgan t * J. C- Fraur it IV. I33M. 
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ckjiGifkatoiy system now exists* n twq~rfasi system of ragamy 
existed before, If that is so T then exogamy would 'scrnsi cYcrywhvrv 
to have originated a* in Australia by a deliberate bisection nf Uic 
community into two exDgomoiis moieties clawed tor tfie {nirpora 
of preventing (he nutrmgc uF near kin, especially the inurTiKgt- 
oi brothers with sisters mul of mothers with srjiih t M 1 

This shows that it is possible to recordtrue* the past iortu of 
society from the relationship system* of existing peoples. 1 The 
clussifkiitoiy system of rdtiMr.nuhip depends upon the dunS 
orgatii^tion* for it s* its natural result; the elassULtsUory system 
is found among totemic people the world over, whet her they 
now have the dual organization or not j therefore, in the past* 
nil people* with totemic clans roust have been organized op the 
dual basis, (hat is, Into two exoganuHi* moieties, each of which 
was divided into toU-jnic clans ; and, although the ilual 
tkm ]uu-i broken down* the class! ftcatory system of relationship 
ti-v persisted to witness its former exigence. Sir .Ta/ms Frazer 
thus provides the scheme in priKxf^ of cantfntdign with a power¬ 
ful support; he makes it plain Hud, m all parts of the region, 
the dual organization was formerly predominanti a contention 
idrtiiily sustained in this hook. I have argued that the tolcmic 
cltiii system itsdf belongs to the uTehoic civiliration. Sir James 
Frazer, in associating the dii^lteatory system of rcktiqmhip 
with totemic dans, is adducing yet one flier reason for the accept- 
once of this conclusion. 

A ^uohitiou given by Swmitnn with regard U> the Creeks of 
(he Mound area suggests that clan exogamy was ddiberntdy 
m&tkulcti: 11 An old and very intelligent Kcaledji Indian posi¬ 
tively declared tliat uudently dims were not exognmnu% but 
that at one time a council was held ut which it was dcli'irmincd 
that they should t*c made soz* * The dun system h followed* in 
North America, by n third stage. Tribe* such a- the Arapaho, 
(.lheyi nnc t Kiowa, and Comanche of lh L Plains have no phmtrks, 
no chviis find no totemic divisions,* Jn ihdr cjih- Uil vyskni is 
in mins. 

It Others besides Morgan bud made adequate records; jt would 
be possible to witness in sill parts the development of new forms 
of society out of the original dual or^afdmtiaii of Ihe hit hair 
civilization, to sec the dud organization breaking down mul the 
Ijeoples rearranging t hem selves on tin basis of dan exogamy; 
itaclf finally destined to disappear. The case i* tftar among the 
Iroquois ■ but in Hint of the Ah*keo peoples of liritiali New Guinea 
it ie even clearer. Fur the diligence of Professor Sdignum has 

1 J. Fysior U_ it. J3& til 

* Thi> i* another eanftnnatiofi af Ihq ■wiun4nt« ! or Btvwri 1 crrqtfmLkui 
HirtLi mortal aimctura Tins is but untufnt H wh*n iv tn 

miwinWtt] ih«t tijip -11nil vtg c| the nn.-h-iie clvHicatiaiL dug 
fin.. 1ft ihr.' ruling gitnipti, Niirvivct) tbfllt dwnomu.un i* 
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pul on record Llie history of the Mrkco tribes from Uirir origin* 
and this history is wdt worth followup in dctaiL 

The Mekeo group of trills cousin of the iliofia and Yee* who*, 
since I hey hj*vr ; a common language* .nut have always intermarried, 
in spite of chrome warfare between them, posset diuntritristi^ 
of the two sides of u dual orjjnnizfllitHL. The original net lit mcxifr 
nf these tribes wea^ Ioiovina for the Bio fa, and loiofaojK> for 
Gw Vr\ immes lJiat again suggest the dud organization, 1 Each 
village was divided into two exogrimtms groups Lotted pungua, 
contacted trapetrtivety wilh the breadfruit tree, and h sort . I 
pakri. These two villages in turn gave rise to daughter sdtk- 
[Ei', sis’■% The oatis* tif migAtku bring incessant strife between the 
djvkfams. Every pangua group luuirirtcd of a nnml>rr of cions, 
each claiming descent from u common tunt-ilor. and members of 
these dttis went off to found new villages of their own. 

The birth of new pfiugim h easy to underaiaud* Certain cIhii 
groups tluit belong to the same pungtia* a? exogumous group* 
come to feel themselves more idosdf linked together tbm the 
other plans of the same large group, and set up a constiLuliuii 
of thdr own* and thus ferm another pan gu n , independent* yet 
reuitmbcriiig its relationship To the original larger group* When 
a new pnugiui comes into existence, and is id nulHrittit length, 
il divides into two groupa of dona culling themfidves ** llrsl bom 11 
ami ** Inter bora*” thus -ofriaspoiidmg to thr widespread dual 
iP^upbg of " ddor r " and "younger.” It might be expected 
that Lhesc dividon* would practise exogamy, But this is not. 
«>■ The memory of the original System has persisted through 
oil thr lissiopis, si> that n " first-horn 11 group ox one pun gun is 
associated with the ^inter-bora 1,1 group of wm* other pangori 
that traces its decent to lhe other side of the original village*. 
This relationship is coiled ufuopie, and it involves certain reciprocal 
M:rvU-^v, The word ufoapic rm ■•-. “ eluMimise of the other side 
<d the rilhigc, 1 f and this is thought to refer to the original village, 
in which* as usual in dual settlements, the two divisions live on 
either side nf the streets 

Professor Sdigmon comments thus on the marriage rvhiftons 

b'tween ufuapie groups :— 

11 The effect, if any, on the regulation of marriage exercised 
by the vfuapfe rnuaL now be considered, In discussiuk: tins 
nmttiT with native of Mekeo the impassion left on my nuns I 
wjih that ;t was eonsider^l better to marry within the ufuopie 
group, though this w.’is not necessary. Dr, Strong inde|«?n<lciitJy 
arrived at tie >Jimc conchiricm, and Father Guik in bis account 
pubhriud in ISOg also takes this view, indeed he goes so fur e* 
to say thnt " the young men a village tuny only marry the 
gim of thrir allied vlUngc . (ufuupte, muli at Makro) - . , 
by tlitse word* is tmderetood * * . u village that in every con¬ 
tingency and under all cirenmsbmces acts with a not her (cu toot 

i nSvligmuii i. Stiff, ■ i4 rr h 
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c£ pour tout esfc do moiet6 av«s tuie autre). For example, t he 
people of Bripoa [Veifn) feed pig* and bring up flogs:, but these 
pigs and dogs are not for them, they an? for the village of Atnoamo* 
their uliiupie, mid in return the pig* and (logs of A moan jo come 
to Beipoa. . , . The same condition hold* in the matter of 
marriage; the girls of a village, nccoitling to the accepted role, 
should not nmtry any others than the men of the ufuapre. 1 ,h J 
Professor Sdigimui mys Further that marriage* in the tifuapic 
ure now exceptional* All tljat con be Miid therefore, is that the 
ufiinpie groups ure in some ways related, and Hint ?% tradition 
hiift tw-en handed down of regular intermarriage in tween them, 
which is a continuation of that which existed in the 4iripiiai 
villages. The original filial grouping with iatcrmarriagc can 
thus still t*o discerned. in that such marriages arc still considered 
desirable, though really not ranch practised. The only rule now 
observed is that me rube re of elans must not marry. This rase 
h ns thus every appearance of one in which ehm exogamy lin* 
resulted directly from the original intermarriage of the two ddes 
of the dual nripiiwafioth 

Another ins Lance is. Hint of Santa Cruz in Southern' Melanesia* 
where the people are grouped in exogamou* Lotemie clans. The 
dual organimtion is lucking, but* since the people have the 
ctfti^Ukatory sysh-m of feist ions hip, it probably once existed. 1 
The exogamoui- totemie dan system is followed in Melanesia by 
the rule nf prohibition oT marriage between retaLives, which is 
found among the *“ hetd-peoplc 1J of Myers, tlic latest imni [grants, 
who live principally in the Western Solomons. 

The study of culture sequences in North America and Mdun^ia 
rrvculs three stages of development of marriage rules : fi) mar¬ 
riage forbidden between members of the same moiety? (2) 
marriage forbidden be tween members of the some dan ; (3) 
marriage forbidden between blood relatives. The bin ring of 
this on the marriage rules of the Aryans of India is instructive. 
They arc di vided into exogamous groups, which are not tqtcrmc* 
When these people IS rat emerge on tlie came of history their 
cult tile shows signs of the former pm in in dice of sun-gods, of 
mother righU of human sacrifice, and perhaps to tend c dnn^ 
Titer division into cxoguxjioiis groups suggests that they had 
proceeded one atep towards the lliird stage in Hip regulation of 
marriage, but that, for some unknown reason, they pave up the 
idrn Of tidal ion ship with animal*, so typical of the toUmie clan 
system, mid l he original relationship with animals lias survived 
in limit mythology 1 . 

On tin- assumption that exogamy was primarily awncchd 
with the dual groupings, and wsw independent of tht dsn system, 
it is possible to cuter un the discn^iati of au iniportnnt question 
For. if the dual groupings take thdr dmrncterwt^ from the 
ruling group of the aiciinic dvilbrntioa, it should fallow that Use 

1 ^-.LsjjnuiU * ivnirfy jx 1], 73^ 7^ 
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ruling group® themsdves practised c^ogumy : that is to say* in 
(Jit L original set Elements ruled over liy the Children of the "bun, 
iulrmiurrhsL^ should ink* 5 place systematically between the *ky 
people and the undfrrw. rld janplr. 

The practice of intermamuge between [In- ruling families of 
two sides of a dual settlement is universal in Ponapc and the 
Pdews of Micronesia ; in Pumipe two jntCTnMiyiiig families 
supply tin. sacred chief and the war-chief of codi di^triet ; 1 
ii\ the Pelews, agahi* the dsns of the two sides of each village 
on? grouped round two principal families* who intermarry. This 
is also presumably true of the two leading families in the dual 
villages of Fiji, A probable ease of the s^ainr sort is reported 
by Kruyt in Timor, in tin district of Airiunoebutu which wjth 
Amarmtocn torm-h a dual grouping* It is ^nid that* formerly, 
the sifter uf the ruler of Axiuuiaebm who lived at Xiti-nikj, 
went away and settled at a pfau?e tniJlrd Petie. At the present 
time the rule id that the chief of Arnonoeban* uho now Uves at 
Niki-mki, must marry n woman of the ruling family of FcacA 
Cross- cousin marriage is the favourite union m this part of Timor, 5 
and this is evidence of the past existence of the dual organize tfMi, 
and uf the practice of interniarrianc between the tvo groups, 
Farther instances have lieen recorded in Snmhtv by Wick-nga. 
In Mulvdn uf Eastern Sumb-.i, i he government is in the I Lands of 
two families. one of which ^applies rile Altered chief, and the 
other the civil chief. The civil chief must marry, for bis prinvifuil 
wife, a woman of the family of the sacred chief. It h not said 
whether the saertaj chief in hh turn takes a wife from the side 
or the civil chief: hut, in same instances, the member* of the 
sacred chiefs family must obtain their principal wives from the 
rulers of ToboeiuJocng, who constitute the oldest ruling group uf 
Sumha. Tliis restriction in marriage doe* not apply universally 
In Samba, but only in the e&se of Mnkdo, Toborngoen* Ren dr and 
Kanutang. 

The ruling houses of the Bugt nnd Macassar states of South 
CeJebe* probably once were exogamaus. According to Bug! 
traditions the rulers of the sky-world and of the underworld were 
brothers, the ruler of I hr sky-world being lkc elder. The cider 
brother ?aid that no one existed on earth to carry on their cult* 
and that lie iritrmh-d to *end dmm his eldest son^ Bntnm Guru, 
to Gip rarth* for this purpose* demanding also thai the ruler of 
the underworld should semi up his daughter to he the wife of 
E Saturn Guru. The sky-god told lb l tnm Guru that he would no 
Lunger be u god, bat that when he wanted anything he was to 
ask for it* 

This Litory shows plainly the relationship between the gods,, 
both of tile sky end of the underwork!,, and ruling hoiiaes. Men 
wot*hipped only their ancestors. The sky-god, Imving no dtseexi* 
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[fonts on earth, received no worship until he sent clown hii *on la 
establish inE vult and perpetuate it through hit dewtzuJnnLs. 
Batara Gum came to eartk made it hubilnble, <md pfoidt-d 
vegetables. Bis fotbvr mack hbn ri home to the occorripnEumcnt 
of thunder anil lightning. Njihlnmo came up from the iincier* 
world and became his wife, aud they were the aurcstrur^ of tho 
ml inn houses of the Hugh 

Another account* from Lm/vii, throws more sigh? on the early 
history of the ItogL For, in thh cn*e + thr ruler of the uitdcrattrid 
k the brother ol Ihi! wife of the mlir of the sky, anil the wife 
of the ruler of the underworld is the sister of the ruler tif tlici *tv- 
worhL Thus jadm of brothers find sisters have m unfed, a per hit 
example of mtemiumapi befWfrn thr two tides nr' the ruling 
group. A son of the sky people married a daughter of the under- 
world people^ and thus practised a cims-eou&ia marriage. The 
children of this marriage were Sawerigadfiig, the great Uujri hero, 
mid Ins twin sister Wi TaniJjubfitig, SawerigxuJing ri Lurried r t 
princess of the underworld, and ultimately retired Then with her. 
Mis bister married ji befog of tJ Lfj sky-world, and they went to 
the sky, After several intertn arranges between tin? two worlds, 
the Lutru cliiefs wert- ulrimatdy descended from a sky prince 
and il princes of the tnuferwothi 1 

The conditions in these stories &how that the sky pro pic 
nud the underworld people systemntienily intermarried*’ In thr 
Luwu tale the two lyings who catne to earth to found the royul 
family were cross-eoudns* that \s f children of brolher and sister. 
It is therefore striking that Utc royal family of Boui seem formerly 
to have practised this kind of marriage,- In later times it dis- 
appeared, so fur ns I can fell from the study of the nvajfoble 
fatf*. The eFoas-courin marrage being almost certainly the 
result of the dual organization with exogamy* EEs practice among 
the rnkrB of Korn suggests that this group formerly was divided 
into two parts, the member* of which intermarried ; one part 
of this ruling group would, on the basis of the origin stories, have 
belonged to the fcky-world, and the other to the underworld, but 
those days tire evidently long since pnst h 

The hi&tOTy of tin* Mandur nzuifederaey likewise suggests □ 
former condition of exogamy between the ruling groups uf the 
Bugj; for it is said that, after the spread of the ml Eng house of 
this confederacy* their homeland, Toboefowang, remained the 
leading mountain settlements and the chief of Boni wn* the 
niter of the lower settlement* bcfcfmra the sister of the 1 oboe hi * 
wnng ruler had married him. 

These example#* derived from plntcs where the Children of the 
Sun existed in the j^st. nuggrst that the practice of intenmiriage 

1 D. Mans* GW, 
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formerly held between the two branches of the ruling groups of 
liic t rebate rivili'Aathn* 

Twin or brother cultnre-iicroea arc closely connected with the 
reding families of the dual organization, m should also be con¬ 
nect^ with exogamy. Tbt» is inferred From their nssodfitiqii with 
the beginnings of social life in Xorl.li America* Australia and 
eke where. In one ease it is expressly snid that they instituted 
exogamy between the two divisions. In Op* (Grubs ) y or Lopcr** 
l$!axid t of the New Hebrides, the erdturc-heroes are Takais> ami 
Mncragbuto. Takaro areata) the people, and organized thorn 
in two exogor exou* divisions, which were concerted with the right 
and left hand, because they sucked at the right- and Icft-lumd 
breaebj of their mother, 1 

The evidence, so fur as it goo, points to intenrmmnac between 
tlir two branches of the ruling family of the itrchak civilization. 
Since the exam pics have not been taken from places where the 
Children of the Snu can l*e observed, it is necessary' to pursue 
Ihe inquiry, The only pkow where it is possible to do are 
Egypt and Hauua in Smiuw, for only here have we ninugh 
ditto concerning marriages. Egypt will be left over till Chanter 
XXVI, for the evidence ia complicated* and attention will !*e 
mlAy occupied with MirntTa. 

The klntid of Tau in 31 ei mf a of Samoa, which was first settled, 
was divided into two parts* FitiuLu and Tau. Fitiuta, the fi rst 
settlement, differs from all other places in the ftninixm group,, 
and indeed from most other places in Polynesia* for its first 
iiduibitant* were the Children uf the Sun, the Sa-Tugalotu 1 The 
two parts of Fitiuto arc connected, in one nccotiiit, with Aga'euln 
Euid AgjiVias, man and wife, who had n son. Agere* presumably 
one of the Sa-Togmloa ; a for it is said that the Tngaloa family 
brnught fmm the sky, that is, from their home, the Gnlcu'i title, 
which they gave to Aga’c/ This was, so far as e tui be told* tltc- 
lint loyal title in Samoa. aud, as has been seen, it was later on 
connected with pfaet~ H and not with war, as was tile Tui title- 

Now come- an important story, the meaning of which must 
depend entirely upon tlie interpretation placed upon the fact# 
recounted -vs to the foundation of Fitiutn. It U laid that Taga* 
lo&ulngi the mui-god, was the flatbed by a giri of FSttots* of 
,4ga f c, and, by n Tan girl of Tau : fi tbw the ruling families of 
l>Oth side* of the is laud, and Llicrcforc of the dual organization, 
wore the children, by different mothers, of n sky-being, Descent 
evidently was midrikncal in those days, for the two cliildicn 
belonged to the sutUcmimta of their mother*. The two settle- 
merits liad different characteristic : T an wiu always associated 
with the temporal power* aa the seat of the Tuintnmi'u ; while 
Fitful* wa 4 always the home of the soemj chief- Tail was. never 
connected with the sky-world, whence it may Iwr presumed that 

* Sviuj. Ic 47, 1 P- ErSuutf I S7U, ■ ItL, 371, 37a. 
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Ui,: Tau i,nH kh connected with il„- underworld, w| >ch in Samoa 
in Inter times was the universal abode the J^d ami af deities. 

On the other hand. the (jrlrl nt JAtjuta evidently b.-lariKvd to 
the >kv-1k-rji part >il the ruling luniilY, This run tie surmised 
from the story of UtiWi, or AgaV, and of the Iw* of the GnWj 
title, wind, came from the sky. Al-h’c. the Gaica'i, married. not 
n °irl at Fitiuta. nr of the Tupuloa fa mi I v, tint a duiLphtcr of the 
Tutwann ; 1 and their . hiId, TaeotagnlDn, wo* the Hrst Tui- 
numofl, tltr first Tu* thief of Samoa, SilUw the wife of the 
tjiilcn'i belonged to a Tui family. the title evidently ck-sccmlcd 
tlmiugh her to her son. which is natural under rimtrilineal in&titu- 
Uons. ft bi said flint the Tui title was at tins time brought down 
from the sky, and given to Tturoiagatan ; it did not cast before 
in Samoa, Thu title bclraipini: to Ajjn c nus, of cunrsf, the suertd 
title of Gtiloi'i. The question is, why was not this title given to 
his sou t The answer conies from the corriipariNcn between the 
marriages of Togufouai. the father of Apa’c. with that of Agn T c 
lumstlr, T&gsJaaui married two women, one of Fitiuta, and the 
other of i’iiii; Ago c was tile child of the first marriage, aud Tau 
of the second. Ague evidently succeeded to the Galea’i title 
because his mother belonged t,. Kitintn. He could only hand it 
on to hib ton by marrying a Fit iota woman, which be failed to do 

This explains why the Ualca’i title was superseded bv the Tui 
title, which became the most impirtant in AlannV,, for'it was in 
closest connexion with the people of the sky-world. Therefore 
the lapsing of the fialca’i title in Samoa gives exactly the conditions 
fnuiid among t he Bugi omi Macassar of Celebes, that is. a rulina 
family ucseL tulL'J imm a imm of the sky-world and a woman of 
tlie imdcrHorld. The account from ^lauu'a h mom iuujortant, 
however, for it reveals the conditions of the days of tfie {fiihlrm 
of the Sum 

The other accounts of the anemtry of Tneotagaba, the iirst 
Tuimann n< show that lie always Llie son of a woman ■ if the 
Tm family, or of a woman betcmgmg to I her underworld In one 
iiwrjinyr I he Sun married UL the daughter of the Tuiatafn, a 
r p r 111 "™ u * ***** the sun*cull was practised. Tbdr sun was 
L.igmuuuL who married n daughter of La l\ \ !lv ruler uf the 
uiiderunrld , 1 Their son wc*r Tfieotagdoa tht: hrst Ttiimmm'& + 
Thii& the .itu-estry of Taeotagjdniu on his mother's side, conflicted 
him directly with the Tui chkftiimshi]* and thr uiicli-mnrJd uvmin 
Another account makes TuwtagnluH. the RrsL Tumiiinu 1 ^ i sL- 
of T±igala*-b, the sagged, mid o daughter of the IkWttL 1 

Tina volketion of tforie* provides consistent facts Evidently 
the various- titles were hereditary, =md a man hud to mam the 
lictncss in onkr Unit hh sou might succeed to them. The coming 
into prominence of the Tui title coincides with the marriage of 
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a member of the sky family with a woman of the underworld 
family, u daughter nf m Tui chief. Thh title is said to liave 
Ifcscn derived from the * by* world, It i* thus evident that the 
filling class of the archaic civilisation lutd two chief fcitlt^ the 
Guloo'i and the Tui + one belonging lo the sky family bind the other 
to the underworld family. It was necessary' for a Galen'i chief, 
a sacred chief, to marry a woman of the sky world if the title 
was to persist. Once such a union was lacking the title lupmed, 
and Like less Lofty title took its place. According Lo tnulition 
Taco tags] on, the firat Tui chief, went from Fitiuta to become the 
Tuimturn'u at Tmi. while Lc Faiiohga. his brother, was left nt 
Fitiiifa to be the war chief. Tacotagaioa is also said to have 
married two jprls, one from Fitiuta and the other from Tan, and 
the two sons that resulted, who were bom on the same day* were 
respectively sacred chief and war chief of the islands Thus the 
distinction of sacred chief mid war clncf ho$ survived tlie dis¬ 
appearance of the Tagalou family and the original sacred title 
of Galea'i; that is to soy r Fitiuta supplier the sacred chiefs and 
Tftu the war chief ; but the original ruling family has disappeared. 

If thrve Stories lutve any semblance of reality, it would seem 
that, in the times when the Children of the Sun existed in Tim* 
the ruler was in the habit of marrying women from both sides of 
the community. The woman fmm Fitiuta was ol royal blood, 
ami. assuming niatri lineal descent, the sacred title of Galea 3 i 
went with her. On the other hand, the Tui title, that ol war 
chief, went with the girl of Tau. Thus the Children of the 
Sun practised twvi sorts of marriage, with their own stock arid 
with the war chiefs side of tin- ruling group. 

The marriage of the Children of the Sun with their own stnek 
is a well-known feature of that family* For in smveral places they 
married their sisters or some other blood relative, and the eldest 
&oii of such unions succeeded to the throne. This wav so in Egypt, 
wliere the king seems to have married lisa sister, mother or da ug h Let , 
so as to obtain the throne and the inheritance that: went with 
her. In Indonesia the evidence collected in 11 The Mrgnlithk 
Culture of Indonesia n allow* tliot ruling classes. that eta in led 
descent from the sky-world in variably sssatd that tlirir first 
ancestor* practised incestuous unions* In Hawaii and elsewhere 
the early ruling class of Children of the Sun seems to have pmc- 
lised such unions Since the Children of the Sun pttdhd 
polygyny, it could easily happen that the ruler ftlwt married the 
eldest daughter of the war chief. 

The conduh-ion to which this discussion points is that the Child¬ 
ren of the Sun married relatives, and women of the other side 
of the ruling group, that bide nssoriuted with the underworld. 
The side of the district inhabited first of all by the Sun family 
was that vide which continually provided the jarred chfcf, and 
the other aide, that of the underworld group, supplied the war 
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chief, the descent betn*- through t hr mother. Tims the dual 
associations of the I wins is explained, jjp well us their brotherhood 
They were not twins, hut half-brothers ; their twin nature was 
due to the dual ttlement, a* Inis been suggested. Tins would 
explum why dll Praise found among the Natchez of Loiumutw 
ruled oyer by the Children of the Sun, Hurt the brother f ,f the 
t.reul Sun, stung Serpent, mis the head of the artnv.* ft Is 
known that 1 he Natchez ruler hnd to be the »n nj & woman of 
royal blood, which agrees with whflt was inferred in India, Pre¬ 
sumably Stung Serpent, who, on Lh c analogy rtf the rest of tlie 
Liiliim tribes, belonged to the other side of the dual grouping 
from Use Great Sun, was the son of a woman from the other side 
tif the nduijj group* 

In the original settlement of Tau of Manu'a, one side of tlic 
t>*™ed Mcred chiefs and the other provided war chiefs 
Ihe dignity of the war iliitf, tin Tiii, was founded later, mid 
woe less than that of the Mend chief. Jn the course of time the 
family of the Children of the Sun disappeared, appmvMlv, m 
Mjiima, when the Guk-a i failed to uiarrv a woman of Fifiufa, 
thereafter tin* Tui chief was the duel mlcr. \one the less the 
distinction of sacred and war chief was still a feature of the 
political organization of the island- For Tneotagnltm, the first 
i mmiuiu ft, the first war chief of Sumou, tun fried women from 
r ■tiiila and lau. the opposite sides of the island. whose sons, 
bom on the same day. were respectively Mtsrcd and war chiefs 
Thu# the organization set up hy thr original Children of the 
bun was continued by their successors, so that inmruunn took 
phu't between both skies of the island. 

The deliberate wsliiutiou of the dual orgiinixation Imi already 
tjeirTi described in the case of Ejojolanga und imiong certain North 
Amenain tribes. It ELppc4ir? 1 cqiiEeqtiiirdUyt Hint the thud 
organization perrist!-! when thr arigtnntorB liad vanished, but in 
U modi tied form, for the brother-aster marriage, which was 
t J7 ,.enl of the sky-people, if M [ peculiar to them, disappeared, 
and the imdcrworld folk ceomagiy did not practise it in Folvucsia. 
bo, «hen the Children of the Sun vanished, the com muni tv would 
tw: felt with n dual grouping of tlie ruling class, the two bides 
providing the soercrl mid war chiefs. The custom of rntt nmirtiurn; 
already existed, mid presumably it took the form of exogamy 
as is found in l\mnja and the fVlews, “ " 

Tber analysis of the traditions of the ikunoans and others leads 
o a ch&cuBSion of an important jwiut in myihologv, How is it 
that rcrtaui peoplesrimm that the race began with the union 
of sky and earth, with a man of thr *ky-wortd and a woman of 
1 hr underworld ? buck stones ax tins* apply i n tlie ndinp group, 

m I* Stiid to hav. l« Cii cnmb.-tl by 

the bky-folk, thr TagaldA family 

ln ™ dnil W Sam,JUU of origin it must be remembered 
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that these people had itu direct knowledge of the days of the 
Children of the Sure so that they would know nothing of the 
incestuous unions that wtue practised, and itunri* ^ of thingamy 
would not refer to an event that might happen any day- Samoan 
tradition really only upes hock to the times wlien the Tui chief- 
tiling hip was already in existence : for, from th; earliest timev, 
marriage* take place with that family, either in Samoa or in 
Fiji* The marriages arc usually between a man of the sky-world 
and a woman of the Tui fatuity, connected with the underworld ; 
and K «nee descent is evidently nuttrilimi, the son h e Tui chief* 
The iulerjirctatioii of thin; vfary has already been put forward ; 
it b concluded Lo he the result of the break-up of the original 
organizatiore of the disappearance of the Children of the Sun, 
and to allow that this early ruling groups uf Mantua in Samoa 
coiisbted of two intermarrying families* Since the Inter chief:* 
were all connected with the underworld* the iiderpre lotion tits 
the facts* Hut it is necessary to go further in order to reach 
greater certainty. If the two deleft of the dual grouping inter- 
inamed, we should hear of tnotriajgra between rich of the under¬ 
world and women of the sky-world whose children would be 
CEdldrcn of the Sun, or at least would belong to the sky-world, 
the land of their mothers I' h significant l hid the San loans 
interpret the manner of birth of the Sun in this way. They 
any that the Sun was the son of a masculine being called To, 
darkness, and u feminine being Ao, light** Thus the tvro stories 
give Ei complete exogenous system, in which the people of the 
slrv rmd tho*e ol the underworld bt remarry, anil the children 
follow their muiliLi^ hi descent Thin is r of course, smfflffit, based 
on the Rnmigamutcou of Samoan tales* and must be treated as 
such. It is nevertheless remarkable tlial Samoan tradition should 
yield results m Imrmaiiiuus. 

Tlic history of Samoa thus resemble* that of the Bust and 
Macassar people of South Celebes, whose ruling families, in the 
three stories of origin that were quoted* were invariably descended 
from marriages between beings of the sky-world and those of the 
underworld. The existence of the cros&^OW&m marriage in the 
myal family of Bord* coupled with its popularity in Timor, 
suggests that this traditional form of union between two distinct 
famine actually was in practice; and that, when the old order 
broke up, only the form of marriage and the tradition persisted. 
As in Samoa, the conditions usually suggest that the mode of 
decent WA3 matrilincak sc» that the setting Is the society of the 
archaic civilization. 

The instance of South Celebes may be Lakcti as u second phase 
in the break-up of the dual organization after the disappeamnee 
of the Cliildrcii of the Sun with their incestuous unions. The 
Maori of New Zealand |irovide n po^iblc third stage- They have 
resme from JlarotOtEga, whe re the dual organization was dclitocr- 

* F. Krfcaier 3U3, ilt i Trait it i s£l *At il 
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X?/* 1 "P- , flmi fer trace of the dual or^uikiition 

th«n the jwpJe. oTSoiUbCe^ The Maori claim dcSmt I'm," 

Taalu or lawhflti of Ratutapga, (he brother of Kuril or of Kuriki 
They dum ateo to have been formerly part of the dual organic 
tion. Smee h.uik. is ossociaLed. ii, RanHonp,. with ih r .lout 
’-.probable that ids brother, Tuolci, ie also *> 
“7 t f ct f i * K “ kl fn > ni Manu’a i n Samoa, am] belonged 

of he rir ^ n S C \' J , V h w d, ,vL ' If "' ts of r> "' Tagniuit folk 
rrnmToS;, , ^ rdm ? T to „f h<i >Wri h ' ™ ancestor of the 
SiT ^ UlCC *** !*“ rJ fro!1 1 a pince wit h the dual 

l Y” P^MtuTgmtiy connected vritti l lie under. 

womi' 5?L?T ™ m^trilirirnl downt. be a 

m>m Bn of the underworld ami a mate bring of tile nkv. This is 

So> /^ 1 Ii “* CC ? tof * of P 4 * 55 and men are tlangi and P™ Heavni 

maK ‘ antl n m H V * Tlw "rt therefore In agr«. 
ment, rhi* agrees with the Samoan belief that file 41 Sun ''was 

“ V ’ im,nn . <i{ thr st >’ ailtl “ mtn of the underworld, 
tin two cases inifrespond to one another on the assumption that 
exogamy took place between the two rides of the rullngfiimiJv 
Other instances of the origin of t lie duni grouping from the 
uiiK»ti of sky-fM opir and underwtjrid-pcopic, or rather, people 

SSrtSj^V ,7 nil f ctHl witI * th <- underworld, rriS^h 

North America Flic Omaha claim that the sky is mule and 
ihe earth female, so that the union of these two is necessary ibr 
hi, t nl / fc«us. These ideas aw nothmdfuL 

fhn ,! ‘ ri f ,: !? d ^ lth thc dufll divisions of the tribe. 1 The 

Osngi fnbe or the Sioux were likewise formed of the union of 

l JjySf KSW *° P 1V sk T w «rid and the underworld.* The 

£5£ lr V ” l "J*™ 5 that a lribe *h«h tiie old cults of 
wottj arc diKippcarmp, m winch mabriliiieiit descent has; given 

^ ent ’ »' i(s mythology, tnuSTS 

drrilrTrmmThr U l,<m 1 ^'Tu tM * h ? ^ >rt< ^0 ctmdusion 
ocmrii I mm the Maori and the peoples of Smith Cdelies The 

°# T ' C l,nebin if of the old men, who state tluit 
the d tal division formerly iind to do with exogamy, would served 
ptwh.ee an exactly .imilne condition of affairs ' 

Hie rioty. that the eortb and (he *kv arc (he first ment nn 

^ag^-w^*8s 

aspect* of the life of n community. It may be claimed, on the 

1 P, SmiLh ii. hlF, 
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other liLiniK tlint it is ' l natural" to ascribe a sexual <uit tShtfis 
to the sky and the earth. and that the sky is naturally male- 
This would l hl plausible if such n form of origin myth were uni- 
Vemd ; hut it breaks down Ik ■ mu sc such all origin i& not always 
chi i in ex I. Moreover the sky is sometimes female, as in Sanniu. 
which destroys the " naturalness tp of the sexual untithesiiL At 
the baint time it mcr-d not be thought, that no speculative element 
enters at all into this anti them of light jind darkness* sky and 
underworld ; for it may Ik- at the root hi the formulation of 
the solar theology * 4 Hut what has gone before suggests that it 
is m*etf«ury t in cose* such as that of the Maori, to look first to 
the history of the people for on interpretution of their origin 
inyLhs, before inquiring whether such dories arc the result of 
pure speculation , 1 

The topic trt&tfd in this chapter is one upon which an immense 
rinimuit of ingenuity hat been expended. 1 It Itas hem approached 
from many point? of view, according to the attitude of different 
students, In the present cose* the subject was approached by 
way of the dual organization. Exogamy was a constant feature 
of that form of society, and, as such, demanded cxplanation. 
The search for Lbe explanation revealed the ruling groups of the 
archaic civilization as consisting of two intermarrying families, 
or dans, and the exogamy of the rest of the community as derived 
thence, Tile culturoscipience^ established in North America, 
Oceania aud else where, show flint the institution of exogamy has 
n like history in each part of the region : in the beginning it is 
connected solely with the rjunl organization itself the rule being 
that mairiagct must take place between the tivo groups into 
winch the community is divided. The loUmic cbm grouping 
docs not come mto play until the break-up of the. dual organiza* 
thm, when the rule is that marriages must l>e outside the dan. 
lathe final stage, when the elan grouping i$ilismtegru ting, marring* 
is forbidden within certain deuces of ignstup. The first form of 
exogamy, that of the dual organist con. bears everv trace of 
artificiality ; certain groups nf relatives arc possible mates, white 
Others are forbidden ; the children of brother and sister, cross- 
cousins, may marry, while those of two brothers or of two sisters 
may not marry. Such n rule is not founded ou any proliibitkm 
of incest; it is obviously a fretsrandcry derivative" from a rule 
devised for some other purpose* The rule of exogamy in the 
dnnl organization limply divided the whole community into two 
groups, passible mates and forbidden mates, and Lliia grouping 
him nothing whatever to do with proximity or relationship or 
propinquity of habitation* It IS entirely nrlilk-hd, and this 
urLiitcinlity is evident when the iJnuJ organization didutcgfiitt^. 

* 1 sUjhJI ivol dliru-s* ihk mrntUft CL SMha vL 
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For thru the restrict™ hold* with regard to ndutires on one 
mi\c, according to whether descent i-> matailihcrd or patrilineal 
and no real account is taken of proximity, it is only when the 
i'm ii restriction di^ppeani that marriu^ h dirtily forbidden to 

It is Stated definitely, in the case of Gown South Celebes, that 
the interrelationship between the ruins of Talto and of Gowa 
w» a wtrauf strength to the Slate, and kd to its great inlhiim™ 
in that part nf U« archipelago.* Since the form of the exngammis 
pniieiple changed in the Course nr time, it b easy to believe that, 
01 its inception, it was due to a compart between the two sides 
->i tli- ruling group, whereby intermarriage took iibce. When 
qwcation of the origin of the urchnir dviljzatioii is mooted, it 
*ill be found that this is the explanation suggested by the lacfcs. 

1 E^itluuinH !B. 




CHAPTER XXIV 
GIVERS OF LIFE 


O NE of Etffoi Smith'sgreatest services to knowledge been 
nib recognition of the roEt ol aw/s search fur lifojrmng " 
substance iu the development of civilitutinu. In u 
striking pa£^e in *' The Evolution uT Lkr Dragon fr lie says e— 
fcl In delving min the remotdy distant fibtory of our species 
cannot fuil to be impressed with the persistence with which, 
throughout Uic whole at Jus career* man the specie* *npiffm) 
bus been seeking [in response la the prompting of the must 
AiDihiDientat of all instincts, that oi Lhc preservation of life) for an 
eitiir of life, to give add id ! vitality' to the dead if whose existence 
Wfta tiol consciouKly rcgarded as ended), to prukmg the day* of 
active life to Qiu lining, to restore youth, and to protect hia" avrn 
life from all assaults, not merdy of time, but also of eiretiijiaUuee. 
In other troitb, the elixir he nought was something that would 
bring * good luck s in till the events of kb life and its continuation- 
Most of the amulets* even of modem time*, the lucky trinkets, 
the averted of the ' Evil Eye/ the practices and devices for 
securing good luck in love and sfiort t in curing bodily iiU or mental 
distress, in utta wring material prosperity, or n continuation of 
exist enca after death, are survival of thb ancient and persistent 
striving after those objects which our earliest forefather* called 
collectively L gimu of life , 1 ” 1 

Tlifit b, I nnt convinced, one of the most important generalize 
Eioiift ever made ill the study of human society, iuid, as evidence 
is daily being ueauired, it liecouicci; incrcatiiigly more certain that 
Elliot Smith has hen- put his linger upon one td the prime causes 
of the development of our civilization, namely, the ** desire far 
life'' in its broadest sense. 

Space makes it inadvisable to enter upon a discussion ai Lhr 
origin* of the use of 11 Given* of Life/' mid the inquiring reader 
ia referred to the work of Elliot Smith for more dttaiis. Than 
chapter will be devoted simply to showing I hat thn urcluLir civil ira- 
lion was much more potent in the practices connected with givers 
uf life Minn those t bra t followed it; moreover, that the inter clYilha- 
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tino5 derived magical practice from the archaic' civilimtinn, In 
order to impport this thesis, it will be shown that the peoples of 
the later civilizations use for their magical operations eertnjji 
objects left behind thcra by the people of the archaic civilization, 
ond that traditions point to the people of the archaic civilization 

a potent iotiroc of magic. 

One t xamplo of tluB use of ancient object* is well known, The 
work of Andrec. Bbukenberg and others shows that polished stone 
implements arc considered, in those countries where they are no 
longer iiMrd, to be ** thutidctstniicv* M thunderteeth* 11 41 god's 
■ixtvf tf rind so forth, and to have magical powers- The iidief can 
hardly be of spontaneous growth, for it is not attached to putico- 
Utliic implements* The choice of a particular group of imjidciTicnU 
by peoples id widely st-parated regions points to a uniform cause ; 
ll suggests that in thr>:< places tin? makers of the implements were 
accredited with great magical powers. 

In India the popple* have a widespread belief in thtr magical 
properties of polished ttone implements, which, as bus been seen, 
nrc uni now mu dr or used by diem. The Nngn tribes of Assam 
look upon polished stone implements thunderbolts; the Serna 
N'agu say that the tall of these implements from the sky U market! 
by forked lightning. 1 

In the East Indian Archipelago polished stone implement® are 
not made T and are universally looked upon as “ thunderbolts Tl 
or M thundertcetl]/’ This belief exists wherever the implement's 
are diseovem!. 1 Among the Koiyali tribe of Borneo they are 
oifled the teeth of the war- and thunder-god Uutingo ;■ a Mndang 
chief. Tama KnjaD Odoh, who claims descent from Bniingo. 
the same ww-god, possesses many such " teeth a? m heirlooms* 1 
Kruyt mentions tkit the chiefs of West Sum bo, the part of the 
Wo m with megaliths, irrigation, dual grouping of villages and 
other Tigris of the archaic civilization, possess polished stone 
implements end similar implements of bronze,* which arc looked: 
upon us very sacred and as belonging to their ancestor^ He 
mention* also that the*e objects arc found in Central Cdtbea on 
hilt-tides, in cracks of rocks and elsewhere. The Kol&ka district 
of South-East Celebes is ruled over by chiefs descended from sky- 
beings called Bangui. The original Somgio were two brothers* 
who divided the laud fbetween them. This suggests the dual 
organization, One of thews Sangia, Kona we, i* Haul to have 
given stone hammers to the four head chiefs of Ills district, as 
t ok cum that these chiefs were his direct descendants,* This 
information with TCgard to the association bfctwetn ohiefsi of 
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Borneo, Sumhn and Cdeln*. find prided *u%ne implement ik 
important The pffittttftian *A thrice aftered objects is u token of 
descent from Haines of the sky-world, or of the aneostry of chiefs ; 
thv Borneo chid* of the Marling claimed decent fmm Hntingo, 
oml poss^ed a hitpc numlK-r of hi* teeth ; in SutoIm r hs- imple¬ 
ments were sucred tokens of ancestors j hi Ci ]r; bes they were given 
Ln chiefs by \>em£5 from the 5ky»w»ihL The information thus 
in associating the** implements with the people of the 
nrcliriie civilization, and. what is inure important, in connecting 
the ancestors of chiefs with tlic n a I r_ i\ of the nrehoic civUizution, 
and (has in pr viding another Sink between early mid hie in 
Indum-sna, ft region where such links nretdl too rale# This further 
arccs^mn ( >f information makes it possible to understand still 
more dearly the past history u( the istunils eu^t of Timor. Fur, 
in Hi esc- isimirja, especially in Wetar* the duef treasure!* which, 
jistm Sn nihil, a re kept in the village temple, are small stones in 
which the pirns ts of ancestors are supjmfrrt) sometimes to live* In 
Uir com - of Wrrtitr il sovrifi isjhicjliJIW eJeur Unit these snail sUmca 
un polished atom> implement^ 1 li so, the people of the region 
fonn Sum ha to TimnrlntJt arc evidently praserting implements 
of the arduiic civil i station ss-r precious links with the \Kwt. The 
f&ct tlmt these Implement* art 1 foreign to the peopled that they 
dv not know their use, makes any evidence piiiicit from them of 
peculiar inijKirtnncr ; they serve as an irocomeiau* witness to the 
connexion of these people* with the archaic civ il faction, and help 
to show that m several parts of the region the continuity bctwctfi 
past and present lias never really been broken. 

The magical practice nf peoples of the Tower culture in 
Indonesia, Melanesia and d*cwhere, lend to centre round n few 
siih&tatttc*. Thii is evident from an vimmeration of the magical 
paraphernalia of various peoples. The Ihinan of Borneo, food- 
gjd hi:ms who have been influenced by their more highly civilized 
neighbours, make me of charms : * H The Pttttaii Iiaa great faith in 
rharms t c^ncdiilJy fur bringing good luck in hunt ing. Hr usually 
carries, tied to his quiver, a bundle of small objects which have 
forcibly attracted his attention for any reason, * -,g. u large quartz 
erystaf, a >.fr*mgdy ftbajMd tuak of tooth or jiclilde, etc., find the 
bmLille of rjianra i* dipped in Lhc bWftl of iho nmmitls that Cali 
io Ins Mo^nne.' 1 s The use of blood am! aniiiml'* teeth can be 
left nn one side far the present-, and attention fixed on the nse of 
quartz. The Pimatj are tint alone in regarding thk sub-rtunee 
fi-s a '* giver of life/ r for the Kayuu and ottiErr triljcft use It, Hettyah 
houses umiqUv po^soss n huiiiUc of charms : feL Thi& bundle, which 
pto|H?tty of th r whole household or village, generally earn 
Inins hair taken from the lucaiJ that hang in thu gnllays a 
crorodilc'*i CixdJi: the bladev of a few knivr* that have liccn used 
in apcriid opretnonies; a few cryetnU or i^hhlcs of arrange si u\]w - 
pig ft teeth i>l unusual Khaju- (of wild am 3 duimstie pig)^ 

J ftrfj vlL 45. 37 1 lint* *iul Mfil>oug9ll 11- Ulu, 
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feathers of fowls (these see™ to l< substitute* for Bnb Flnki's 
feather*, which they would lumJly dure to touchy stone 
heads, called the teeth ot Balingo; And isang, he. palm leaves that 
have Ij*ph put to ceremonial use." : 

it nifty be asserted that quart/. is use 3 for magical purposes on 
account of ib colour ; Unit it ho* attracted attention aid come 
to Require magical power Such u possibility must be borne in 
iruiitJ, but there is much evidence: against it_ 

The in appeal imqtice* of the peoples of British New Guinea 
make It more msonkble to ascribe the u^e of quart?, (the matrix 
of gold) to the influence of the archaic civilization thnn to the 
attraction that its properties may have had for primitive man. In 
British New Guinea it is possible to connect the archaic eiviliza- 
tican with the magical practices of the prescub<iay peoples. The 
evidence collected by Mr, Cliirmery show 1 * that the cilAtributiun 
of stone pestles and mortars, alone circles* and other cultural 
dements foreign to the present population* coincides so dosdy 
with that ot gold and pearls, as to leave no room to doubt e* to 
vriist those t^poiutibk for the rcnuiir^ ware seeking. The natives 
arc ignorant of the nature of the remains, but they use them in 
thrar magic: Mr. Gunnery mentions that they had 6 circular 
tituntj mortar : they lutd no idea of its ink-, but would not part with 
it Si lest harm should corae to them/" In another a sorcerer 
had a small stone mortar, which gave potency to his magic, and 
he was killed because so many people died. Small stone pestles 
ale kicked upon m charm*. A &iuid 1 stone image was used by the 
natives of otic village to plane in the ground m order to get good 
crops. Ncuhass describes and figures some stone human figures 
with remarkable heads collected in Bukaua r that were used by 
the natives ns (Jianw. 1 That is to say, the present-day popula¬ 
tion look upon tile implements mid ceremonial objects from the 
archaic civilization as 14 givers of Hfe/ r 
Other evidence reveals the profound influence of this vanished 
population upon native thought and practice, The peoples of 
British and German New Guinea look upon the previous peoples 
as their superiors in power, and this is enough to account for the 
regard that they have for their remains. This hd turn re goes very 
deep into their magical practice, and is betrayed by their choice 
of varieties of atone for charms. The gold-miners mode their 
implements of miovsehist, sandstone, volcanic rock # diabase* 
diorite* granite , quartz, hornblende, day-stone, ophicaldte* 
obsidian and jadru Professor Seligtimn describes the Agricultural 
charms of the Koita people of British New Guinea : " Yira 
stones arc rounded, oval or oblong, and almost always water- 
1 Heap tmd HcDoupatl It. 124. 

1 ClaimiT> 2T2, 2TAr SinidAfly ih* [Ultra pI CsWtfmiR mgrA 

friund in gulii-ljwili# gravaji mafgjtal. JI Th«y irc[»' lusquiunt^d 
wiih ihrinL murt*rfli Imt km 1 * dcMtin^ ibdut tbo muktrt of ilrtm, vmd bdd 
thtsm 14 lucih BixpmuLiou* limul! U+l <m mi mmkhiM mid they b* indiicoJ l& 
(ouch. ojj-u ' (Sktrtfehly 332-6), 
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■"om; they usually consist of u iM OT Idchly metamor- 
phic rock, or a basic tuff. More randy yam charms consist 
<>f pww of trochytic kva, wnterwon, rmgnirnfo of vein quart?, 
or even the large irregular hollow ' blisters T whkii probably 
an Si- rn Lite giant dam ('/Vfdnroi fii-a.,). When these blisters 
nrc removed they are used as charms, they are sometimes reddened. 

11111 '' at<T *s .nit m them For a few minutes before loing tprinkird 
on I he yn ms. * 1 

" Among the yam charm* sent b v Mr. Ballantine to the British 
Milium u tc waterwom pebbles of the following minerals; 
V-ipenhni;. a dm rile or hornblende whist, ophitic diabase. nugilc. 
andesite, iron pyrites and a not ubvirnuly waterwom piece uf 
ctv vf. Among biiiiiinn f-harms are fossil ftjral, ervstulbne eaJeiti 
Imiestrn.r, beetle. fnctamuipfaic flick, C*s$is shell, resin, titanic 
" nym ,mit ortr ‘ The Ashing charms win to Iwvr brai mum tv of 
”! ^ : i" ■ i y*' ^oH^istecI at -i. teftiguhrh frrjtturttJ t-i-i ■■■ of tpKffftl 
* *hoii piece of string with n string knot to wJiicU 
a F* aLtuehea hvc small nette^t string \mgs containing various 
rhnrms a pirrj of re*m and an irr- ^ilurh piece nf jasper - 

”*5 5°^*' * ^ ve bagg ctmtain rcspeetivdy a hi ghly 

p" i . i jH'hblr, n dam iTrhkemi) pearl, two dflui iwurk. frue- 
ments of resin, a fragment of quartz.' ' ^ 

The similarity between Hi* list of at«iH and other objects used 
Ter chsirm^ and that of stones used by ilic gold-worker* in their 
nrafl, is striking enough to suggest that the unlive attach rtiasicaJ 
power to these varieties of stone bemuse of their i.ssodat kw 
T he oerumnec of pearls and resin certainly strengthens this 
sugKcstkri, for it con hardly be doubted that the people of tlx 
ii it ham civtii2Htjon included pearl-diving among their activities ■ 
and tile IW uf resin was extremely imjK.rtont in sueh countries 
a» Egypt. 1 

Quarts e vidently is I he most prized of all; « Certain rharm 
storm-^-as far us my knowledge goes these are rilwavs of quart*— 
are «. highly changed with magical potter thnt it i 9 nut considered 
safe tor them to be touched with tlic I mud. even bv the mnn who 
rs jitioiit to bring their power inlo play. One cdtanu of this sort 
w [ saw was kejrt in n small bamboo cylinder, out of winch it 
b >' P®*". of *btme fork, the pomted eiM j 0 f which wo* 
Iw -< i 4 h^ ihe hcttcd eowi*% wluch BUmnmded the 

SI I me. the stone pestle and mortar, left belli mf in tlx .-old- 
i. Jt:gii.gs -.Jiggcst iitmrts-grindifig, ft is therefore significant lluil 

.x 1 * h “ d<1 sought above nil others 

should hase tan the moht print In magic for the unlives. 

«.~re"SS*w **"' ™sW I initUw ' of British Xcw Guinea 

sugltist that the peoples of Borneo owe their use of quartz to the 


11 &til%nupn ii IT 6 -- 9 . 

1 Mr. A, H, Hrawii noien fhr- imnoKi 
flftrar. Of. “ The Amtuniin J UumL^,' 
* Skligmn i. lit 
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K le who left behind tlifin the carved utonc bulis in Llie centre 
e island. as well ns those wiio made the ^dished stone imple¬ 
ment^. 1 bsivc o! ready urged that the search fur gold* pearls 
■Mid other rabhmitlt led the profile of t In* urdiuir cii ilizatioii to 
Lidonesm, and thte search (or golcMtairiiig quartz may kmc so 
impressed the natives that they adopted Lhe use of quartz us a 
principal giver in life-* 

The case now being argued will pin in strength if it can be 
shown tluvl the people of the urchnir civilisation Uitmsdifra 
regarded gold, pearls ami quartz as magical. This was certainly 
?<* in Egypt. Gold was identified with IlMhor, thE great mother 
goddess, the Lady of Nubia, whence i nine tin me tub The room 
in Ihc temple where the king was bum wiia rad led the ” House nf 
Gold, 1 " The god Vli\h is said to h jiyo made l.bc firs! $ tallies of 
the kings and ycwls* and to have covered them with gold- He 
was culled 11 !U>id of the Gold Smithy / 1 mid the place where he 
wm iiqiposed to perform the act of treating the new king was 
(tailed the “Gold Smithy in the Temple nf Dendcrrh /* 1 Quartz 
a favourite matedaI for milking amulets among Hie Egyptians, 
and pearls were " givens of lifc , 11 

In Sumerix El and in II I w i re called Lords of Gold . 1 In India 
the Aaums wore credited by the Aryans with musical powers : 
they could bring the dead to life and perform many wonderful 
ft-ite. They wot said to linvt vast stores of treasures, among 
Ihtin gold and jewels and pearls., The fallowing extract* show 
how the Indians regarded gold and pearls: — 


Gold aa ,ix A^iui^t rtm Loyts Llf£ 


1. The gold which is l>oni from fire, the imruortnl t hey bestower 1 
it upon, the mortal- Uc who knows this deserves it; of old 
nge he dies who wears it, 

"* The gold (endowed by) the Sun with beautiful colour, which 
the men of yore, rich in descendants did drairc, may It 
gleaming envelop thee hi lustre. Long-lived boearned he 
who wears H. 

B. (May it envelop) tht-e unto {long} life, unto lustre, unto force, 
tuid unto strength, that thou shall by ttur brilliancy of the 
god. gfihlp shine forth among people, 
h (Thi gold) which king Vanina knows, which god Urihaspati 
knows, which Inum, the vluycf of Yrita, knows, may that 
become for thee a source uf life, may that become for Dice 
n source of lustre.* 

CkM is constantly compared with the goeb. and churned os n 
giver of life: u Gdd f doubt l^ is AgnTs seed i t: Gold, doubtless, 

1 TU* Fijiant hm nui£ie crystal t Kafir a. acn-ii. 
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*£*»» "1 lht Sods " : ** Gold. indeed, Lv fire, light, and timnor- 

Aj-mu tlie jisirl is looked upon as a giver of life. 

Ijik FuABt . as» its Stum , as ax Amulet Bestowlso 
I-GXG LIFE AS!) PlM.p.-n’ETOTV 

i. Bom of the wind, the atmosphere, the lightning, and thcUcht 

- ttu f ^ r ' s * lciJ> tM Y T ’ “ r protect us fajmr straits 

*■ ” 1 lt: yh ( l M Iwni in the sen, at the head of the 

hriyiiP. substances, we shy Hit HaJalui^s and (‘immu-r the 
Alvins (<JeviHiring demons;). 1 

B. With th* shell (we conquer) disease and poverty ■ with ike 
slidl too, the Mdanvag. The shell is our universal 

remedy ; the [tear! shell protects us from straits. 

' k? "'.i i h *P ' cn, 1 U ' ni in thc sua. brought on from IIh river 
thjl «hdl- l»m of gold, i 4 our life-prolonging 

5 ‘ born from the sou, a sun, bom from Vrilra (the 

dondj. shah on all sides protect us fmtn Lhe missiles of the 
gods and the Asiiraa. 

'f. Thou Jirt one of Uio gulden uibtfiuivcs thou art bam from 
Somu the moon). Ihou arc sightly ,„i flu- chariot. thou 

- ™“iL. C ’ n Ft •* P^tfg out Jives.) 

'■ . **** oitt* sod* turned into poiri; that, animtitod, dwells 

’Y ^ IJl * ® ksten upon thee unto life, lustre, 

strength and longevity, unto a life luting a hundred autumn. 
May the (amulet) of pearl protect UieeJ 

Mr. Donald A. Midttnjt, in hi* bt«t work, has shown tlint 
lilt- ancient Mexicans held ideas with regard to the iifc-irivinrr 
iiuwcr* of certain substances. exactly simitar l.u tlrosc of tin’ 
J JTJP mid peoplesiif Indio, He mentions gold, silver, ncnrls 

precious stones, jade and su forth. “ Withal, they w. re ,£*] fo 

pISSS."V *** W ° y with Simlkr bdfofc . 

Not only did tin- emu i minifies nearest in culture tn tlic nrehaic 
^S^rLir® 88 ! ’ dc9 f Tt T irt }" 1 " tJl F opposed life-giving 

“™! "* rorih : ^ can he shown, 5, oiie 

it M. at least flint sitdi ideas have liecn handed down directly 

fnim the archaic ... Mr. Skent, in his work on “Malay 

Mag’C, ha* some letnarkable information with trganl to the 
mining >’harms ot the people cf the Malay IVninsuIa. 1 The Malays 
possess some of the i-tdtiim} elements of the aneliaic civ hunt, ion 

Pktm imvo *V*» l < ‘™ n ** Mciumgkahou' 

J uluui of Miirmtm, and, a* lh following qwAnthm fmm 
Mnrsden slwws, their irovernttita iiave tiem euiitiulhij h v the 
presence uf gold. lie says : “ Jfejafc those articles uf trade 

i Vf ls7 ’ S®** 31 fl. 230, 230. 303. 304. 


1 D, *V. Uiuibuiajir ii. Chapter 1, 
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afforded hy The vegetable kingdom, Sumatra produces many 
others the chief of width is gold, Thk valuable inert ill h found 
mostly in iht cent rid parts of the island, none {or with itw 
except inns) being observed to the soutliwunl of L inline a branch 
of Jarphi River, nor to the northward of NmUdui. from which port 
Actun ii principally supplied* Mennngfcabim has always been 
esteemed the richest scat of it \ and t\m renai deration probably 
induced the Dutch to establish Lhcir head factory at Fadaug r in 
the immediate neighbourhood of that kingdom* Colonies of 
Malays from thence have settled in almost all the districts where 
gold is procured, mid appear to be the only persons who dig for 
it in mines <>r colled it in streams; the proper inhabitants or 
villagers eon lining their attention to the raising of provisions, 
with which they supply those who search for the metal. Such 
at least appears to be the case in Liiiium Datang Asd* and 
Pak alone jurobu. where a coasidi r&bk gold-trade ; carried on ,' 1 1 
Their movements, therefore, arc like time! of the fiends, who also 
have spread over gold-bearing formations. 

One important rircum*lance makes it probable I lint the Malay* 
have derived their ideas concerning the Life-giving powers of tin, 
gold and so forth from the archaic civilization. TJic Malay 
ruler* owe much of their great sanctity to their regalia. They 
atv divine beings s “The theory of the king ns Lhr Divine- Man is 
he M perhaps as strongly in the NCnluv region as in any other part 
of the world, a fact which is strikingly emphasized, by the alleged 
right of Mjnlav monarch* 4 in staff at phasure, withmtt being guilt# 
of a crime." Not only is the king i person considered sacred* 
bul the sanctity of his body h believed to camruimicntt 1 itself to 
his rc^alin, and to slay those who break the royal taboos. Thus 
it i* dimly bdieved tlint anyone who seriously offends the royal 
person, who touches (erven for n mumemt) or who irmlatis (even 
with the king's permission^ the chief objLGts of the regalia, or 
who wrongfully makes use of any of the insignia or privileges of 
royalty, will lie kens daulat* i.c. struck dead, by n quosi-efcetric 
(flidmi-gc of that Divine Power which the Malay* suppose to 
reside in tile king's ]>crauD* and which is called ‘ DauluL 1 of 
' Royal Sanctity.* IJ1 

Professor van den Ikrg has mode it clear that the great sanctity 
attaching to regalia belongs to the early stratum of kingship in 
Indonesia, to the rulers who art nearest in cull lire to the at etude 
civil iiiLtioir For he says : “ Although the institution of Regalia 
exists in the Javanese nml Malay State*, it nowhere has such a 
aigtiiikaiice as in South Celebes, The tiiipcmitious reverence 
for regalia* which else where is sporad^ is there a regular 
practiced* He says further tiiat this custom is non-Moluim- 
mtdaii, and that a ruler must have possession of the regalia 


1 HAcidon I L'nV. 

* «it»i 

* n arg ?4. 


Egjrpdnn kin%* w*™ pww^ of murh nutgicol pow«i 
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before he cim reign : l which recalls the carter of a Mek<*o 
chief, who. when df po L sed t handed the royal !■ me-gourd to his sur- 
Cfv,M F± ftoi only must each ruhr come into paracolon of the 
mgnJia* but, mate Important still. H unlive tradition connects the 
origin of Sin easiest States with the finding, dbcovery. or requisi¬ 
tion in some ot her maimer, of mi ornament, for instance :% stone, u 
piece of wood, n fruit, n weupuii and so fortli. .dl of 11 pflrticiilfer 
shape or of n particuliir colour, in a word of * stranyc object, t liN=i 
according to tradition appears to linve superhuman powers/'* 

This quotation r^olbi the fact that rulers of States in Sumlin 
end South Celebes possess polished bfrme implements that have 
magic power* A detailed study of regalia would reveal mu eh 
important information, and would help to the understand ini; of 
many problems connected with givers of life. It would secm, 
from what has been said* that the institution comers down directly 
from the archaic civilization. 1 

Another fact makes it probable that the Malay kings of the 
Malay Peninsula derive their sanctity from the archaic civilization* 
directly or indirectly, and Ihul is the mug kid u^e of iron. The 
Sm-ncd 1 pump of Iron form* part of the regalia nf scvrml rulers, 
and i i Is regarded with 'Mho most extraordinary reverence, not 
unmmgled with siipenititioUH terror” Iron does not occur ui 
the Malay Peninsula, so that it* use must have came from else wluTr, 
The people of tha archaic civilization worked iron in India. 4ml 
presumably in places such as Central Celebes, where, as Kruyt 
has shown, iron is much used in magic. 4 Once again, therefore, n 
substance is used for magic that has been associated with the 
a relink' dviliutioiL 

To turn to the m its ini; practices of the pen pica of the Malay 
Peninsula. These have been described dihily by Mr; A- Hale, 
whose paper? is quoted in fiienm hy Mr. Skeat. Tin nnd gold 
are the chief minerals sought in thh= region, and both an- worked 
to the itfiMimp tmim ml of much ceremony, carried on by a mining 
wizard. generally a Hnby* sometimes n Sakai {that is, n man 
speaking on Austrorttrinn language)A Mr, Hale >ay* : rt Thr 
Malay pawong, or niedkstoe-mflrp, is probably the inheritor of 
various remnants and traditions of the religion which preceded 
Muhammad# nism, and m the nldrfi time this class of penotm 
derived a very fair revenue from the exercise of their profession* 
in propitiating mid scaring those spirits who have to do with 
mines and miners/ 1 * Again ho says: +i The Malay miner h ms 
p-enUnr ideas nljcuit tin and its properties ■ in thr lii*t instance, 
hr believe* that it i* under the protection and romtnnml of certain 
spirits whom be coTudders it necessary to propitiate ; next lie 
considers that the tin itself is alive and has many of the pro- 

i w 72 . * m n. 

1 CL Hunan, when* I hr jEth'^mn rtifv^wol pawi-T it! l}ir wuiini raUtu 

<WMT» from th»iNy-wwkl (QmpOT X, p, lisi/ 1 Krojt i- I AO +< 

1 tikml 2A4h 1 Id* £53. 
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pcrties of living matter, that of its own volition it can move from 
[)Uas to place, Hurt it out reproduce itmjlf. and that iL bus special 
likes—of primp* uilinilirt- for certain jKopie mid thine?, mid 
v ™ versa, Hem* it is .idvisultlc to treat tin ore with n rertuin 
amount ol respect, to consult its convenience, and wliat i*. nrtfenw, 
iiture riurioiLb, ti.XHUi.iufl the lui^iiicss oi‘ mining in such n way that 
, lin-'* r i jiiay ns it were. I- obUuDi-d without its own know 
Ledffe. Sir, ikoat gives □ quotation from the ideas associated 
with gold, from Denys’ "Descriptive Dictionary *■ (which is dot 
accessible to me) t— 

“ ^S 111 “ Relieved to be under the care imd in the gift of a dews, 
or god, ami its search is therefore unltnlkiw, d, for the miners 
must conciliate the dewit by prayers und offerings, mfo carefully 
abstain from pronouncing the mime of God or performing mV 
t of ™l»p. Any nvbmwlcdgment of the sovereignty of 
Allidj offends the dewa, who immediately 1 hides the cold’ nr 
renders it Lij visible/'* ^ 

It may tie asserted that it is " naturtil ' for pconle world n« tin 
or frold to 1 imagijii' ihul the- iniiu.mf k protected by a spiritual 
being. It must, however, lx- remembered that the' workin* D f 
m or gold IS not it*h “ natural ’• in .my sense of the term, and 
that native population* have left such metals undisturbed for 
iratold centimes. When, therefore, the present-day seekers lifter 
bn and gold in the Malay IViiin,-ula fWJcomjKinv their craft with 
mogicni practices, it ■* possible to claim tlmt, 0(l the basis of the 
" , r sip» of emitmmty with the archaic civiliaatfon, tin w id. .s 
J-« derived from the same source. 

, “dduced form a coherent system. Evidently the 

jxi.pJc of the iLrrhnic dvilrzaLioo looked upon gold, pends imd 
Other things iis Gtmi of Life, and sought them wherewl (hey 

£jfei mT ^ tl>e ££ ? ' a . tik(Jy * hat Rl,eh 'Jcm would li 

handed on to their Successors, |t would thus lx: wpcct^d tfo,i 
whcre^cnd^ cxist of old gold-workings of the pLj, of the 
urehaic mnl^tion, the natives would Iwk upon qJ^L (v*gjver 

Tom'fiMfe'’ l %^ y Uu ' of Auiitnjl ' n - Melanesia ami 

Sd f fl iC Ul Torres Stuiixi Elders shows 

traces of the ittfltirtice of tbe Stunts* often in the farm of 

carved human w«* pfoy n j( j(l m gli ^ 

T*™* specially those for Ut* production of rmn and yZ^Tlt 

r^iti^T'r tilUt th<1 ^“UMiinitfcn of the western 

group of Iotns htrads have exercised strong cuttund JidktLturi 
ujrn (hose of the eastern group. This is mlmtef g fSS 
of the easterns i for ■ so ruauy H f the natural nrui worked 

S“ ! n Vr.f w**■* •* uf « 4 K tSfSXZH 

be uo doubt that the majority ..f these must In™ come S Tr 
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Western Hands /’ 1 In the Western Muu)s magic it Itl^dy centred 
round “ Certain from tbdr shape, or from other 

causes, were rvgartkri as potent and were i-mphiyrti for magical 
purposes. It is also said that: “Stones rudely carYed and 
painted were formerly frequent, hut unfort onatelv very little: 
mfprmatioEi is to hunt) about them." ‘ So the magic of Tom 
Straits rests upon the imut, and is centred round object* associated 
with the nrelxiiie civilization. The Torre* Straits fskiukn aka 
usa the shells uf the giant etam* which yield pearls, as well u* 
others, in their magic. a 

llduteftia is a dttitsknl home of magic,, but the different porta 
of the region vary in the proportion of magic to religion. The 
nature of thismngfe is well known to students, and the Melanesian 
word for ni^gicu! power has liccome n commonplace in etlinologioftl 
liU-rnture. In the wards of Cbdrington. who first described the 
belief in delail :— 

L1 The Melanesian mind is entirely possessed by the belief m 
ft supernatural power or influence* railed utmost universally mana. 
This h what works to effect everything which fe beyond the 
ordinary' power of men. uuUido Lite common process of nature; 
U is present in tlic atmosphere of life, attache* itself to pawns 
mill to things, and is manifested by results which can only !>e 
ascribed to its Operation. * . , But this power, though itself 
impcrsonftt, is always connected with some person, If a stone is 
found to have a supernatural slower, it is tujeaiMe a spirit has 
tisswiat t& itself with it + . . / r * Beyond doubt stones play the 
most conspicuous part in the magical bdiefs and practices of the 
Banks Islands and New Hebrides It is to be noted tlnit* in the 
region where magic is so prominent, lhe cutis arc centred round 
H[HriU. culled vni, which arc not the ancestral spirit of the present 
hi ha lit touts, These vui spirits hove ulmidy Iksm mentioned, and 
brought into relationship with the ruling class of the archaic 
civilization of Southern Melanesia. Tlic vui were supposed to 
be possessed nf ninna in a great degreed They are also elosdy 
associated with stones am], hi the Banks IsWb and the New 
Hebrides, sacrifices arc made to them, “The spirits who are 
approached with these offerings are almost always connected 
with stones on which the offerings are made. Such stones have 
some of them been sacred to some spirit from ancient times; 
and the knowledge of the way to approach the spirit who to 
connected with them has been handed down to the man who now 
powcsKS it.' A man can hi m self get a s tone o f un nmol sha jm? + and F 
by trial r find whether or not it contain* a spirit.• Again, it to said 
of tlic&e vui: u In the Ranks Tdiiiuta and in the Northern New 
Hebrides the purely spiritual beings who ore incorporeal are 
iniHimernhle, ami umuiziicd. Throe arc they whose representative 

1 {^p Vt 3*3. 1 Turrea limits Export* V. 303. 

* Id. r V + 317 i VI 211, a®. 

* Oodringlaa HO. * M. r 123 * id. Y HO, 
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form is generally n 410110. who haunt the places that air suered 
localise their prince, am! who connect iliemKtdvihi will, 
wrtnin snakes, owls, sharks ami other erwtoutV and than Jn 
this respect bring thcrowlves into line with the archaic peonlt* 
In this region stones and smrrd places are intlniulily associated : 

Sacred pi net * have almost ujunys stones in them; it is ini- 
possibfe to Lnat separately sacred pirn** i,nd «, T n| stones ’ = 
the custom exists in rimitlirm Mrimuda of dtond.iy stone* 
(or Uieir shapeft nnd using them tor musical purpose. " In the 
tomia Islands a man would happenupou a boulder of volcanic 
err coml rock, and would fie struck with a belie! that 11 spirit was 
connected with il. Tb, stone w M then n,^ and tK "place 
W J*J™ 11 ln >' Jingo : the loan const i hi led htotselT the master 
1 , : '* ,l “ fnotnna within which none but him¬ 

self, or those brought m by him, could come"* 

To these remarks from IknJringtoii may be added v.„i r of Mr 
lldsari \ w|to->c ronniteU'iice in such matters is implies thumb!. 
He comment, m follow n pott the uses of the word nmns iu the 
rncibc: So for (tum bemg pframimistjc, the word is out and 

out spwitunb^c ; it is almost, if not entirely, confined m the 
acbon of ghosts and spirits, wiin, whatever their origin, now go 
irndw the^wttf name ei the ghauts; tomato in Momiegusu. 

i k n ln!^i * m D I*!* ait ' 1 in Snnwa- It would e«tm that 
^ simply a technical term belonging to a spiritualistic 
doetmie wbdi .t is now the tusk of Kthnoh^y to ™oStruct and 

™med all over the Pacific as part of that doctrine 
by a people v-lttmi tv<* (iaw tu itiuitjfy 114 

Of the Attitude af Meta**™ to fhe 
l v«ct of life ih-M |Hs^^ tlie mysterious iiower of Msam t Tl-- 
current mtorprrtfttHui 0 f the facts rtartsfrom the wili-known 
iK cummce of a mnn choosing n stone because o! its peculiar aha pc 
like a yam, and then applying that stone for some useful 
purpose. Thrctnyhmit Melanesia stones have come lu 1„ looked 
3“E « lhf ' of spirits or as posset of maun 
^e“Sn*^i, tiU! adn1 ^™ of Uuit tact ,cnd to the origin 

of the custom of drawing these stones ? Not a bit, li j s Jite 
true Unit Lbr tuan i-lipie the stone btfCfUiw uf it* Hi it da 

we choose a huihol pigeon Iwcsittc of its shape t Docs the fact 
that this pigeon has certain “ points " strike us with an idea 0 f its 
hi periarity over other pigeons; or have we in our .nuii| 7 ecrtil 
Htoos that mcline us to choose one pigeon rather Hum mwthrr V 
Tliol IB the real quest™, at i,, UI , j t H lhc diffomltj L " is 

° f lUk ««* <71** Jt may tx-pcStl? 
true that a man civics „ sto, lc - Ijcrnumr of iU aliapef bat UlS art 

ITiS’rtS W ^‘7 tr110 w '*«i the origin of the torn 
ur with toe development of Mckuesuin magic. As a study m 


1 C*|rifigtdn 1 ^ 1 , nloa 140 . HS 

* U.4IW1 L ct- tiimX VI. 
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pure psychology (lie act of choosing Rif stone is otiscuK, biilI 
miy int'-rpretutioii is simply of the form of a gores, At two 
distinct and continry causes run force « man to i-W-f wine 
particular stone- In the first place, hr may, in m unknown 
manner, ^poiitnncoualy originate thr idea that the stone is like a 
vnm, mid therefore cnii lirlp in growing yarns. On t he other hand, 
he may have come under the influence of a *ocud institution in 
whichcertain stones are looked upon as the wufre of magic 
power, mi givers of life, and this niny cause him to ebuosc a stone 
Tor himself. The only possible manner of solution La by the 
ini plica Lion of the historical method. 

An inquiry into the history of Melanesia ultimately will reach 
the times when men made the stone building!. that arc scattered 
hire ,l!h 1 there throughout the region. According to the f-ik* 
tales tilt beings associated with these remains are called vui, urn) 
arc potent as " givers of life 11 : they arc full of mann. Mur* over, 
thiy made stuiu- iniag The study of New Guinea and the 
Torres Stmils shows that curved stone images ore imjiortfmt 
“ givers of life,’’ and are lined for all sorts of purpose* similar to 
those to which the Mckidhiusis f ‘i the Ranks Is la min aiul the 
Northern New Hebrides put stones. Also, these aLouc images 
arc unsocial til with u previous people powerful in magic, from 
whom Hue derive their [wtcncy, The present-day native of 
British New Guinea not only niake use of the atone images that 
the and. uls left behind them, but they oho use stone pebbles of 
the kind* cir stone of which the ancients made implements for use 
m emld-mining and agriculture, Jims. In-fun- ir can In: claimed 
that the mans of Southern Melanesia is a prod net of the present- 
day population, it is necessary to discount all these facta, and to 
prove that n residuum remains that is incapable of egrfonniirm 
on the hypothesis of inheritance from the archaic civilisation. 
This task would not l>c easy. On the other himd, tf the buiWere 
of the Stone remains were people who thought themselves able to 
cdiilml the weather, and to animate and transmit magical powers 
to stone images, then the practices of the present-day peoples 
receive xn explanation in accordance with the farts. 

The Australian tribes liavc no religious cults, but much iiingic 
associated with certain material objects. Of these Ho wilt say*: 
“ In nil the tnbre I refer to (these cover the whole of the south* 
«i«t yurt of the mtilinent) Hit re i* » Mid that tin randldnc-nien 
(the magicians of the tribes) cun project substances manm visible 
manner into l heir victims One of the principal projective* u. 
said to be quart*, specially in the crystalli^d form, buds 
quart* crystals are always, in many part- of Australia, curried as 
part of the stock-in-trade of the medicine-mum and arc usually 
earcfulie o-m-caltd from sight. rip. riidiy <u' women, hut no- 
exhibited to the novices at t hr initiation ceremonies. 1 ' ‘ What could 
have per&uaded a group of tribes, scattered av?r a vast eoiitiucnt, 

1 iiowiu 3trt-a. 
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d Tf K ‘&£ lhc P**™™ Ife bodv Ci/ quart* 
or that crrtnm men cemtd project flit-sc cn*shik .,’ti ,„ H j 

To *» «*! they otmi M, w 22* 

A>r tlic bclrcfs nresn mjini^roiidv ut vurianrr ullh Fm-t ‘ i* U ^- Vj 

S^iiW 111 ,S lj,U> i *? “TO** Bny rambimtbi, of ho* the 
lo have happened independently over uSTwllX Lntk 
Among (he Dieri tribe U,c- niedidno-racn are .tmmfid .. 

-me the ^^X?t£ dS?£ ^ 

editedth/.bilitv t„ 

conveyed 1 would be h better V,. mi 7 -^ k®* 0 * 

sS'«»iS:p 

'»wb supposed to be derived " i 11 nu '? Ki,J I was 

sSSS&SpsS, Sms 

Ilnimnc DammuJm., or oSKa? gfe ** lW 

separated /mm t heir 3 bo^?S 5 SSiL*J|iiS^aL 2 rj? 5 ^* ?,?! * , £Z 

eye*. Ik* ran nseeml to nl.Lr Ii t” ? mVbiW « to oilier 
transport hinenlr, or lie tm i. M iAi rhrTl v | I f y,l,, I l ^ ur can 
of earth to another, at will isu?rh nftrr A IC S ,lUB t** from one sjx-it 
dhbt Arirnt. The IC^iSS 1 ** "T" ,>f the ®il- 

injure or to ck^troV . t'o r tJ ,,p ? n ht ™ 1ie out me h. 

attacks of other medicine men *11,*™ t H m . froj ? 1 ^ «*«* 

^ c twT*ift r?™"*. .** *24*" thoosht ' 

Jiflve been recorded to J w ’ whinh 

othCT parts of t] 1P earlh, W *U ns ffihTEF? WiMu * in 
vrorld over, nor can It |>- srt iit tii n » .u -A* aT ajps the 

in tile meet chitted count dra. J c - ^ AV£ togvthcr died out 
liftii cottUnrallhSv^if 5 ’lit? aJ) OVCT tht ‘ AutLm. 

human fat. and the trelief in tin- mr ' t ° r 11,k| , n,lCi1 ’ f hc hew of 
«7*U l Hut o* tn the b£r tfaSrf ET*??* 1 iU * <*"»«* 

^tth US olso, and tatty hav/btel! "J^Htohe k shll 

Unna when our ancestor* were s»vaiHs" < * ,Wn ftVrii the Aslant 
* H °**“ 35(1, 33a. ' ' b " « u 
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It is triLing Unit the simple of the Australian* should centra 
Tt>und forms of givers of life in which the people of the archaic 
civilization were evidentJy interested ; for human sacrifice and 
CfUlTubali^nit aetttfdiiijj to tlu cvtdttuxv belong to il«= archaic 
civilization* and fclte aim of Ixitli thirst practices wmt to get life 
from t he hunum body UKeJf* The Inn lit ion s of these people? 
aL*o point to the orehaic civilization rs the £pun;c of their magic, 
tor their practitioner* come and go from the sky-world* lhe land 
of til dr eullun>hcmes 1 whence they obtain their powers* Every 
reason thus exists to ascribe Australian magic wholly to the 
influence of the archaic euilizatioiL 

it is sipniheani that thr Australian* do not ubc Motte for their 
magic. This vaunt it In? dyc to t he a b&moe <if s U * n r* of t he required 
shape fur the purpose- IT peculiarly shaped slonts inspired the 
people nf tli-c Toms Straits ami Mebitesin p why did they not 
inspire thw rd Australia If From titc point of view of those who 
would uhura Unit the sliujw of the stone was in i t/kilf the causative 
agcml for the Mckuminn. I he same shape should inevitably inspire 
Uj'. Australian. Since it dots nor, it is cadent that thl* mode of 
reuioning in false. In Torres SttniU, New Guinea and Melanesia, 
stone images nf unknown origin are found, Lind certain clones arc 
regarded m givers of life* Tim coincidence of these distribU’ 

I Juris aiiggefets that the magic is centred round the remains of the 
archaic civilization* and will vary according to the character of 
thret remain*. Moreover another difference exists between the 
magical practices of Australia muJ New Guinea. In New Guinea, 
iht kinds of stone used fur implements by the old cold-seekcre are 
now regarded ns givers of life 3 Australian natives make stone 
irripkmients, but do not o?ganl them els u*ngienl + for quarts is their 
giver of life. This suggests that artifacts can only be regarded a& 
magical when contact has Irccn broken between the people* of the 
arehnic dvilization and tbrir siicci-^ts. 

Po&sibly tin use of magical objects is not always common 
among communttk* in which there arc beings who are themselves 
givers of life. that is. hictanintc deities. In Egypt, magic mid 
religion were inseparable. It may hr that in other communities 
the nuigicai procedure is centred mainly round people iuc*odnUd 
with Lhi jtky-world- In this connexion the remarks of River* 
about the distribution of magio in Oceania arc interesting. He 
comports the Hanks Is3and> and Tiknph. He >ays : 11 While the 
practices of the Banks Islands ivmiid by almost universal consent 
l nz regarded as magical, there can he none who will doubt Lhe 
essentially religions character of the rites o i Tikophi, In this 
island bench In arc obtained for the individual and the community, 
culm nit iefi ore averted and injuries iullicW, by mean* of direct 
appeal to aiua T beings who arc believed to possess the power of 
conferring or withholding that for which appeal is made." 1 lit 
tlic Ranks Islandis magical practice really depend* Uptm object* 
1 Kiver* ix. II. 404 
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unnaMtil with the vui spirits, who arc croihreted, it would seem 
w ith the archnie mili ration, .imj are not feinted in nay way t<> 
tlir prevent-<)ny fKijmlntam. In Tikopiii. an (in- other Lint),' the 
ntes prnetiwd far exactly thr mmc purj>r>ses are r-cntrwi turn ml 
fltim. \\ l,o ate Lh«e ,ntin ¥ Wr turn ngam to Rivers Tar inform u* 
tioii He says ; " All the snrivrl beings n re filled a too rind many 
nl llicm arc cltnHy the ghost* of ancestors. Others an? the 
animals connected with the different divisions i,r rcvemiocd bv 
the people as a whole. . . . Whatever other ntua there nmv 
Iiftve iioi'ii, there is little doubt that so fur ns ceremonial is W fi- 
rermd those derived from ancestors arc the most important " J 

i lo Tikopiitus came Itum Tonga, n place with naer i chiefs 
ftiid thercfoiro connected more or lest intimntdv with the archaic 
cjMhrnttori. So. in n community that lias a" oantlmmu* mri- 
nevion with the archaic civilization, the -‘givers of life " are 
pre-eminently uflf?«tnd ghosts. On the other hand, in com- 
mumbn where connexion iws been definitely rut off from the 
archiue civilization, such as the Banka Wands, the giver* of iife 
iirv (ihjvrtv left behind by the archaic civil! ration. River* vtnt. v 
jifcotlmt " \ huu^li frimgic exists i ni ibe Solanirms* it is kss impo limit 
sin J far less rntdimuint UiETt than in t hr* Hank* and Toms hfond* ? = 
This may be due to the foot that the Solomons contain many 
people ’With chieftainship, * 

Ivv^lnficr i ram Pimuptr of lh- laioliiscs explains Lhe frluLionfihiii 
in magKil practice, between tin- archaic civiliTsiijon smd the bter 
people. The iguilders of Punapw are suj)]>rwod to have come 
rum lap on stones that swum on the water, and to have made 
ioiiaj* where Hies.' signvs stronded, It is said in Poiiane that 
certain spirits tame from the sky und changed into stoneV; and 
*T; pods con not tjc approached except through the«? stones, 
^luch sre mdy found in certain places; if they are Jacking in nnv 
lilace, mi ss the cull of gods. These stones are not onlv used in 
conaM^ uittj offering, made to god*. but „| w postal magical 

power and tailing properties.* When, for example, men wish to 
® T> J 1 ls lUtJJ| '^ydrnp a holy stone into the sea.* 

Thih jj iformati,»n from Pounpe is important in connexion with 
whut has t«icn learned in Melanesia, for it shows tlint the use of 
fnTwirt! 7kT7 of ^ caii Is connected both with the religion 
2t rif n^L^Tl, 0f a 1 K ™ mui "ty* Through the atones the 

L or* ..i.*..iii ! uv.- i J I ..mi by wan* of tiirm inngic:,] t f- 1 r t * 

arc produced. I lie stones tlwmseko are petrified skv-bdmra. 

T «f«pc is closely connected with the anhnio civilization,'and the 
priesthood allow signs of being derived from tliat iiart of Ihe 
popuhdicm Mdueh has remained from that civilization after the 
confluent for the priests Iwtang to the cnmriiunrts, and not to the 
roy nl family, which is immigrant in origin. The priesthood is also 


f Rivers 1st L 3111, 
1 MshT, i. 
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matritizneal in succession * 1 Lii every rcspcct T therefore, the stones 
of Pb™pe »--tm to be connected with the archaic civiliaition. 

It claimed thmi tbs people of SVmnpe (mv originally from 
Ysp r whurc urc remuLin_a of archaic civilization, on stouts Lhut; 
swum nn the water. This tnwtorri of 1 ransportiilion of stones cun 
be- pnmllded in Polynesia. 1 have already tututinned tiiut .Mr, 
Ff rry Smith give*, in one of ids writings a fascinating peep into 
the past ids Lory of the Pacific.. Speaking of the Polynesians he 
says, ** There wrts n time in tin? history of the race when the old 
t>elieh imd history were taught at great gatherings, when chiefs 
and priest* collected from tlu. far-distant isles of the Pacific to a 
central spot, and there the history was recited* and a vast number 
of ceremonies performed the faint recollection nlorie of which 
remainsn , P . Here were found the whmrc^knmti or houses 
of amusement, in which, no doubt, originated the Arcoi societies 
of Tahiti. . - . This gathering place tn Eastern Polynesia wad 
at Raja ten, of the Society Group. Here came Lordly chiefs within 
l heir gaily decked enncK-^ with flying siren mens and drums 
heating* Accompanied by large tetuuLe* of chiefs, warriors* priests* 
and servitors. Tradition nays that from fur Uca, or Wtdlk 
island, in the western Pacific, to Rnpa-mii* or Easier fa Land* 
in the Far East; the people gathered to these meetings. They 
took place at Opoa in lhuittea T the most sacred manic, or temple, 
in all Polynesia, and from whence stones were taken to other 
falandi with which to found other mames, to lerve as viable 
contifctin^ links with tins most holy of places. 14 Qpou h in Raiatra, 
was the Polynesian Mecca* * In those far-off days evidently cloftc 
communication was maintained between the various |iarLs of 
Polynesia, and the stones served as connecting links between the 
settlements. This goes far to show the Unity of the Polynesian 
race, and to explain the importance of stones in Oceania. 1 

The practice of transportation of stones serve* still further to 
throw light on the continuity existing tat ween the settlements 
of the archaic civilization luuI those that followed. The quota¬ 
tions: just made show that the Polynesian settlements were 
connected* perhaps universally > by the jKi^iession of sacred 
stone#derived from *otne prt-mrihting sHtkment P * The identical 
practice exists in Indonesia, as is evident from the facts collected in 

i Hsht 3. 

■ P. Smith v. 2£7-fl; Vi. 23. 

* Ct H1*0 thfl g7*m tatiMaan-mwiin el lhf* Ib-ir-Ti. a tree ftnpnftfin! TO h*V* 
gnmn from ft bntnrli brought from RawnLki, Tlii* t iw huh! me w«d(h aml 
pnjttflltity of thr ^ounfrjf, ** Wh®ft thud Kicmum. ot *w«n. potato* wni ft 
obiQLMitl by riie otd-t-im peovlo of Whiirafama liwry weco udvi^J by t|» 
bliiniltPCfl irtJtu whom they obL&iinsJ U io 4ay tuii? Tauktna and ^pniikL* or 
lui^pw hi* blood fjn the door-fnttno rtf rho vtottitiiMt fa wluoh iii^ 

wui pished, TliL- rite wiw far tbu jutrpoM d pmvantiaff thr maun or Ltfc»- 
priori jjto <d lb* irtba fnmi returning ‘.u (lb 4m* 7-*.) 

* Piin™ of mono 4rn dfiiii to haw been taken tram " AwaSkt r to Ruoten^ 

ftii4 Irmn " HowiuSi r ‘ to Nn* Zwlaod 3, lOJ, 
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" Thc MeguliUde Culture t IndoneW 1 In all F nitaof tJir reduri 
whCTttsfaMc is Uteri, those Win found mw villages take with them 
stejnes from the former site, in order, evidently, t«. preserve 
coil Li unity with tlie ancestral Ironic. Nut only j$ stone used, hut 
ecirth ji also carried in tnan> rn*--i fo-.ro out plaec to another. 
It is thus possible to regard tin whulr of the M'tt.h iin-nts of the 
ftfchnic cmlimtwn in Indonesia unit Polynesia „, s prolmblv 
linked together by the custom of transportation or stones, or 
even 'd earth from one pines to mrotlter.* 

The distribution of the snluiir ■ivilij.itiiut in N'orth America 
probably results from the desire for certain niutcritib mich 
(fofd, pen*. turquoise, jatle and so forth,* If the jKtrolc of the 
arclmii* civUizatiuit Attadu-ri magical power?, to ihrsc substances, 
and placed them in the forefront in that rt^pect, if, further, the 
post-Co!imibiiui tnbes are? the descendants of the*.- ptupfev thru 
tin rvsulu obtain, d rfoewbere would suggest (1ml thr later infon 
would place great stars* on quartz, pearls, pcari-shcU, turquoise 
ftml so on, H givers of life. This does trot mean I \mi tha* snb- 
stances would he used exclusively: for from il Bid, m. j N 
AnMraiui, Borneo mid New Guinea, quarts! should ufoy an Uro 
iwriant pint in (In magic of the tribes. 

This tun be easily shown to be so. The Jlutchol of Mexico J™ 
in o country w*h a long history of people of the nrdiuir dviliasi- 
tion. at tu cl i high importance: to root cry slab, " Small rook 
crystals, supposed to Iw product by the shamans, are ihought 
to I* dead or even living--a kind of ;*trol fo.dk, of fhr Tbcoso- 
phisfo Such a rock crystal is called Tavafi (plural t. vaii’s) nr 
gnuiill&tlii-r— Ui-: same tinnic is given to the majority of the 

g.,’K _ Hut d uiay, hiiwi.-ver, n ;>rf.. any in-ram or rvfotiv. in 

acsoniuiicc with the directions of the shanum.’ 1 * The same 
fl V°E SB -" !T ! n collier place. Hint the shaman enn catch a certain 
Kirt of god. m votive bowls, in the form nf |sma 11 crystals, Rock 
cp stiilxarc said io U mysterious people, dead nr alive, who at the 
shiimuH * bidding come Hying ihrongh the air iv tiny white hirds. 
w!ueh itrttrwnirdb^crysta!hue. The) an called grandfather, and 
an. thought pi bring special hick in hunting deer. . The 
conddrops nmiuy for living people becoming ™k-crystal* ie 
that they must be true husbands Hint wives, therefore such rock 
cf\'»tuis urc ran‘v M 

The Zuni Indians connect quartz crystal with the Sun. and soy 
™iinr a th fl V' Jlt ^ Tllt H **P' in «re monies 

^uxl6 objt>ct.% of I he iWaho include rock imd in 

1 I’nr? tjl 

• ftSitS - * ’• 1 ■“■ ■ •“ 
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creation Irgcutl they spenk much of (he Vtiuth nnd Maiden 
of the Reek Crystal: also the First ALm snd Woman made thesun 
on 1 nf n clear storm and the moon out of a kind of emtiii 1 
11n- Cherokee of (.In Eastern States regard a crystal as the 
fireat talisman of the tribe, They believe lit pient lyings shaped 
Jtk«- snake*. corresponding to the diapus of other peoples. The 

Fklrnn in t great snake with horns on its bead ond a 1 .right 
bJszing crest like n diamond on its forehead urn! scales glrttcrtrio 
hke sparks of fire. The Waring diamond it tie. I tiimuti, " t nmJ- 
parent," and he who can win it may become the greatest wonder- 
world t of thr tribe. Only one mn"n ever succeeded in L 'ctline it 
ami this crystal is now in the possession of [he eastern Cherokee 
It is a large transparent crystal nearly tfic stupe of a rortridge 
lmllet, with a blood-red streak running through it* centre from 
top la Wit tom- Ili owner keeps it secretly wrapped tip in a 
deers km in a cove in the mountains. Every seven days he rubs 
it over with the blond of small pnme. and twice w vear with the 
™™ f ' i,, r 011 1'U‘ge animals. “ Should hr inrg, i to n-.d 
it it; Ui>- proper time d would eonie out from its cave id nip lit in 
Lhe shape of lire and lly through the air to slake its thirst with the 
life Wood of the conjurer or sonic one of his people, lie may 
s ' ,v f ™«f from Hus danger by telling it, when lit putt it a wav 
th.it he will not nerd it again lor a lone time, l! will Llien ^ 
qiiicUy to sleep mid fed no hunger until it k again brought out 
to be consulted. Hun it must be ted again will, 1>3 hkI Mq TC 
it is used. When the owner dies the stone must he buried with 
him: if not it will come out of its cave night after nichL lor seven 
years like a blaring star to look for him, when, if not able to find 
him, it will return to Lhe cave and sleep for ever. The owner of 
(he crysta! ran bring to his aid certain ipLnlinJ beings called 
Lurie People.* * 

There are many crystal* in the old Cherokee Hiuntrv, the 
noutheni Alltghnmcs* which is a famous gold-mining region. So 
11 > 1 1 muni' the Alex iron and l’nchlfi Indians, suin'mat urn J r»w,r# 
are ascribed to the atone kSsoriiatcd wit h gold. The crest'd u laved 
nn important part m connexion with (he mounds that the 
t herokec formerly made. They had a chui of hereditary priests 
who Wi-rv exterminated because they became so Imughtv and 
overbronug Th«ifi priest* arc said to have made mound*. ‘ They 
placed a circle of stones on the ground, lit a fire in the centre, and 

11 .P* th 5 iv,d y °f «™*- v proniiiunt chief or print who had 
lately died. Some say that tiny put seven bodies of chief turn 
from the seven dans : together with (he Dluiwuti stone, timl is, 
he great crystal: a sroh- or horn of the FkMia.on who* head is 
lht ; fTy * t .‘J ): “ from the fight wing „f ;uj Pa g| c . I1(ld u„ds, 

led, white, black, blue, purple, yellow, and greydilue. The 
i u< jin id was then built up with earth, and a chimney was left in 

1 « «> * *«■ WJl * M*u*y viL m m., 

1 Mr* vii. 
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the middle to help the llrvJ The use of crystal* them goes ri^ht 
back into the post history of the Chmoke*v {whig associated with 
their former doss of hrmliUry prints, with the build mg of 
mounds and therefore, prcsuj-iaably. with Lhe mound -builders 
Hiawlvt** 

The im|K>rtanre paid to crystals by the CheroLce and the 
association of the crystal with a water-m pi ufUr h of gtvnl interest 
in view of some facts tttudkg the Omaha, who Imvc migrated 
into the plains, presumably from some region mar to rhe ancestral 
home of t he Cherokee* They Imve lost movt of their rites fser- 
t&inmg to religion, hut have retained same pr«etiecs Lhat are of 
interest* They have a secret society called the Pebble Society* 
membership being open to those wlvo have had u vision of water* 
or its representative* the water monster, a huge creature tdiat 
lulled Lhe water with it* taiL The opening ritind of the society 
deals with creation nnd the cosmic forces ; it speaks of a primal 
code called the Aged Due; and the steam from the water in the 
sweat lodge of the aodety represents lhe mighty water whence 
issued life and lhe power to wash away all impurities. The 
members of tim society acquire magical powered 

The Dakota bmnch of the Sioux nlso have magic stones* the 
mom? important of which are white, s * re«mbhng icc or gEa&sJ* 3 
"The Dakotas regard certain sm;|]l s Loins or pebbles oh mysterious, 
and it i* said tliat in former days a man had one as bis helper or 
servant- There are two kinds of these mysterious stones (he* 
pebble*, iLot mck], Gim white, rcMmblhig kv or glass (lr- 
probably translucent} . . . the other resembles ordinary stones. 
It is said I hat one of them entered a lodge arid struck a man, and 
people ^poke of the stone* aenduig in rattle* through the smoke 
hole of a lodge / 1 4 Bulb the Ouiulm and the Dakota luvc thus 
retained ideas regarding crystals which possibly have origij tally 
been derived, like those of lhe tIherokee f from the archaic civili¬ 
sation* 

The Omaha have auollser sacred giver of life tJu*t plays n part In 
the CETcmomnl of their secret societies—the Sacred Shell n No 
one knows what it *tood for, but everyone held it in supcrslilions 
dread ; in all the tribe there wo* not n peram exempt from fear 
of this shell The supersUlion that dung about it indicated that 
its rites telated to the cosmic forces and to Fundamental beliefs 
relative to life and death / 1 Among lhe Osage branch of the 
Omaha lhe ahull wm assorted with the introdtmlibn of life cm 
the earth. 

This shell is a specimen of t-nio Aldus* the pearl*bearing 
mrnselt a speeics known to occur only in the Ohio, Missouri nnd 
Northern Mississippi and in the Great. Lakes * 4 

i Wopney vii, &W+-R. i Fisher Lu FT^Iipp SlLT <ml 
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The mound-builders were busily engaged in exploiting the 
pearl-beds of the United States, for manv 1 liumvoiula of pearls 
have been found with their burials. In Mexico pearl* were luoktul 
upon as givers of life of the first order. It is thus sigmllcant Umt 
the molt sacred object of the Omaha should he a shell of the pearl- 
bearing mussel. The fuel that the Omaha cannot amount for 
the origin of this shell makes it tuieessarv to seek elsewhere for 
Lhe exp Iona ti oil, and the assumption that the turlv momid- 
btuUm held inch ideas with regard to pearls as were held in 
Mexico solves the problem. That the mound-tmil tiers looked 
upuu pearls in this manner is niiuic probable by the fact dmt they 
placed so many of them in their graven for that is a sign dial Lhcy 
were I’ucts of fife. Fhus the mugical objects of t he Omaha are 
explained in the region east of the Mississippi. 

The hnportonee attached to quartz lie whole way from India 
to America, by tribe* who do not work golct, can be explained on 
the hvj>nth<\si» that the people of the archaic civilization sought 
for gold, and looked upon it as a giver of life, and that the tiemiirjt 
who followed have continued to use quartz hi their magimd 
practice. It is the rule to find that quartz is the most important 
giver of life, which harmonizes with die claim that the search for 
gold was the main cause of the distriliudnji «f the archaic civiliza¬ 
tion, Although pearl oysters and mussels have added to the 
equipment of the magician, usually in the form of pearl-shells, 
gold certainly 1ms occupied inure attention than any other sub- 
atatira. and it is not remarkable that the obsession of the people 
of the archaic civilization has made so deep on impression in die 
natives of so many places. 

This survey tliows that (hr people of the archaic civilization 
Imvc had a profound effect upon die magical practice of the later 
people*, which has shown itself in manifold way*. Moreover, 
they were looked upon by their successors os jjowerful in magic; 
for, in the whole region, magical powers are invariably ascribed 
to gods find culture-heroes, as bus already been mtu in the ease 
■ , A^stmlians. In a recent work Mr. F. [?. Coir lias aiudywd 

th* folk-tales of the Tinguian of Luzon In the Pliilippims, and 
tins shown Hint they were formerly In contact with a much higher 
civilization, with people credited with great powers over nature, 
who, it is said, could transport themselves at will to a distant 
spot HI an instant of time ; could create men j could makr crops 
grow in an instant ; could control the weather; and could kill 
peoplt- and bring them fcci life by mcanja of niH^ic^i] nfjii'liuMi. 1 
Mr. Coir contrast* these early folk with the later Tincuian ■ 
w “ pfsetired extensively in ‘the first time,* but it is by 
no menu* unknown to the people of (he present <lay. They 
cannot now bring a dead person Lo life, or create human beings 
2* 11 , ®* be tel-nut ; but they can ami do cause sickness and 

death to their foe* by performing certain rite* or directing notions 

1 Cot* 17-4*, 
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against garments or other objects recently m Lhrir pOiSSCHiori. 1 B * 

The Polynesians formerly also liml wonderful magicians, The 
Maori have a tradition of ft former priest Kiki, whose shadow 
wilhrrrd plant* and shrubs Two Celebrated w bards of Maori 
tradition bod a TTlMpeill head, and slew hundreds by the power 
©f its enchantment.* These undent priests could bring the dead 
t© life, perform the * 4 mango trick, 1 ' imd do other wonderful feats. J 

The jk>wers that in certain places tire accredited In the people 
of the archaic dviliznlkiii, such ns bringing tlie dead to life, 
changing shape, transporting themselves to distant spots, causing 
pin tits to grow with great speed, me not entirely mythical, but 
have, in certain case*, a substantial liistniictd basis. No ©lie who 
hn& rend the descriptions of the power* of the member* of the 
fraternities ©f the North American Indian^ con iloid.it that these 
well authenticated accounts of nsnrvdIons feats performed by these 
turn hitve *©m t task in fact. 4 1 do not for a moment pretend 
that these mm did whut Ihcy are supposed to have done ; that 
they ©tired men hopelessly wounded* or caused maize plants to 
come to fruition in n few minutes; whut ! do claim is that they 
Imd the power of deluding pimple into bdiiivfrig that they hail 
done KD P mid. in so far ns they possessed thin power, they must, be 
looked upon ns remarkable men- It Is highly sipnificaat that in 
Egypt* India, Polynesia, nnd North America similar powers are 
claimed by magician &. L do not know whether any systematic 
mmimitJOJi has been made of these magical fraternities; but it 
*X'erm certain that the traditions of their magical power* have nil 
historical basis that readily accounts for the tremendous influence 
that these men of old have everted on their sUecc&sois, 'Hie 
great amount of mugits practised in the conuimnitk-* of the archaic 
civilization readily ureourds for the practice among the native 
papulations with which they‘have nunc in contact. 

Alt houg h tlir difumsioii of the use of giver* of life t hmnghuiit 
the region lias not Inen exhnustiv©, yet it scents to me at least, 
to kod to the formula Hon of the following working hypothesis ;■ 
The magic of any people without a ruling class centres round those 
objects Umt have acquired magical ^H*wer from their association 
with the people of the urduiic civilization; m that, in a place 
such os Australia, where the ijcojjIc of the archaic civilization, 
who prTsumubty we te seeking for cold* suddenly retired, and left 
no stonr Image* Uhind them, the people have centred their 
magic round two fc&tUMt of the culture of the stmngro—their 
cannibalism and human sacrifice, and their appreciation ©f 
quart*, lu Ten™ Straits, on the other hand, where there h no 
quartz* but where tfacjte strangers, presumably rngngrd in ponrl- 

1 tfcts 21-A. 1 GtiUfa IL :tl. Sct mi, 
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fishing tnmic ftonc images the peivri-bearing giant clam anti 
stone linage* play u prominent, part it) mugie. Similarly, in Mefen- 
c ** fl us a whole, the greater part of ilia magic in centred round 
* tonL>s » Iwwittse the people of the andiaic civilization made, end 
presumably animated, stone images, a* in San Crjstav&l ul. the 
present day. North American tritie* have (■ similar regard for 
crystals nn<l the shells of jHurl*bearing mussels, as well ns fur the 
P cflr ] s theraseivts- In the Pueblo region likewise, turquoise is 
much valued oh a giver of life, which agrees with the screcistinti 
of an earlier chapter, that the search for turquoise was the cause 
of the first settlement of tins inhospitable region. 

Although this by no means completes the catalogue of givers 
ul life, yet it is enough to lend support to the suggestion tliat the 
iDflgiwd cirrmomes of any tribe whatever will he centred round 
certain givers of lite, ’ which deft« their power from their 
assoc,utions; and that, if it lx- possible to trace ,he 
matter far enough, the inquiry in evuy ruse would lend back i,. 
iht arcluur civihzution: so th.it any given community regards 
.m object as a “fiver of life " simply because it was .UsotTnlcd 
with the wonderful people of oUi. 1 

This genendizathm can la- put forward the more freely because 
it is readily capable u! refutation by tori*. If it can bo shown 
Imt any people in any part of the worUJ. rc^rcls, as a gh-rr of 
life, flu object that has no possible association with the txxiiilt uf 
, lt? 11 cellule civilization, then it will lie newssorv to modify the 
hypothesis, met to conclude tfeil magical pruetices cun soon- 
tancuvjjiy ongmate. 1 

I'" oi cnnjsio in Oowmln. iwiW 
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CHATTER XXY 

THE ORIGIN OF THE ARCHAIC CIVILIZATION 

T HE discussion of tlic post tmaiy-three chapter* hu..v bmi 
concerned with the elaboration of the theory 1 lint the lint 
tboct-produeinit civilisation in the region wusdienielcri^il 
by the following cultural clem entfl [:— 
l. Agriculture by means of irrigation* 

* The use of stone, typically for pyramhb, dolmen*. ilone 
curled *nd mtbcdl tombs, 

3. The carving of stone imaged 
4- Pottery-making. 

5, Metnl-working ftm3 pead-tlshmg* 

is. The u&c of polished Stone implements. 

7* A ruling class in two divisions:— 

(/i) The Cliildrcn uf the Sun t connected with the sky- 
world, Viorn of thcogomies who pmetise incestuous 
unions. 

ftj a doss associated with the underworld, who survive 
LL-* war-chicfe. 

8. The sun-cult. 

9. The pracrLiee of mummification* 

1(J. The gn-ai mother godded 

| 1 , Human sacrifice, connected with agriculture rind the cult 
of the mother goddess 

12. Mntlief-light- 

13. Tblcisiic clans, 

14, The dual organization. 

13. Exogamy. 

This archaic milkatioti gav< rise to others, which differed 
firms it in Lurking mm c of these drmt nt-s, Now I lint Uiis process 
has been di^sisscd, I propose to turn to the question of the 
origin of the archaic civilization itself. 

The mapv *huw that the cultural elements }U4t given in the 
liwt are not scattered bmhnzjjd throughout the region, although 
their distribution may sCtrru at fust sight. ftpomdic. I have 
already claimed tbit the evidence coUicet* the settlement* of 
the archaic civilization with sources of gold, ^arls, copper, iron, 
turquoise, oittidinm and &o forth, the inference being that the 
desire for these things led the jieople of the ardmse dvilix&Uuti 
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hither unci 1 hi then that they seftliHl wli^rc they found supplies, 
Since Llils condition run* counter to much modem thought, it 
i* Hrairable to recount briefly the reason* why it afoot fits the 
flirts ; find to examine in detail some objections that may be 
urged to the contrary. 

The culLum! elements of the archaic civilization which did not 
survive, arc grouped in places noted a* important sources of 
certain raw materials. In India mego lit hie inOTminent^ irrigatitin* 
pciEoihed Ftone Implement* met ah working and other sign* of the 
archaic civiliastiou arc grouped closely round l be gold, copper* 
Iron, and diamond district* of that country. Hum liii sacrifice* 
the cult of mother godde*,se\ totemic dans’ the mo-cult, are all 
charoetemtac of the civilisation flint h so dovdy linked with 
these cultural dements. Signs of liir dtntl orpiituiitkni ujh 
more notable m those jiarts of the country where other elements 
of the archaic dvili ration are plentiful. 1 In Indcmesto the sources 
of gold tmd peart* arc assocbitetl do&el y with polished stone 
implements. roegaHihic iiiODuinmts and srimc-^vcirk in ^ciirml, 
human artifice, matritmcal institut inns and thE dual duping. 
Thr^t cultural elements arc, os tt rule* either nil pment in any 
giyeu pkee or dJ absent; Lficv are not distributed liUphazutt. 

The distribution of cultural elements of the archaic cmlizatiuu 
i* marked in Oceania. Micronesia [Hissesscs practically all of 
them tn a marked nLimner, which is hut fitting for a region con¬ 
taining such vast ruins as l hose on Puna pc anil other bkiruj?. 
In British New Guinea, in the Solomons, in the New Hebrides, 
find other parts of Southern Mt hmesdp L I he old order has much 
disintegrated ; TicvcrtlLctaWj the distribution of known remains 
of the archaic civilization, and «jC cultural dements suck the 
dual organization, vrittlhcrerighL, and so forth ngnxs well with 
that of peorU and gold. 

In Folym da the cultural dementi of the archaic eivilitation 
arc not invariably present- From the beginning of the inquiry 
it became evident that the places that muttered wen iIh- groups 
of Fiji, Samoa and Tonga nt the west, nnd Tahiti in the east. 
Outlying groups, such m Hawaii, the Gilberts# the Elhoc group* 
the PboC'hix group, among other*, have played practically no 
part in the history of Polynesia, hut have been colonized by 
secondary movements from Soman and other placet- During thr 
process of cukniatiUon the old order broke up, and the wanderers 
went tn places not note worthy for stares of fiearis eu mineral*. 
New Zealand offers an apparent exception to tins rule* for (hr 
Maori went there as a secondary movement from Him tonga. 
But the ^Iflori w^re not attracted by the gold : perhaps- they went 
then- for thr jade* The existence of u former population shows 
that people in the past may have gone there lor thr gold, but 
the evidence js not af much weights 

In North America thr peoples who have cmcfjftd Latest, the 
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tribes of *hr western Fining such as the Aimpaho, Cheyenne* 
Rnwucc, and others* show the lea^t sipis of *hr culture of ihe 
archaic cmHxatioit- The cultural elements uj&odiiteil with Ihr 
arduik eh ill 7U.it ion arc grouped in the regions possessing gold, 
pearls, turquoise* itrirl other sueli things. 

The Hum lota! of the survey of the repmx is to show that |hr 
oil t iltllI dements of the urclmic civil i /.it j on U a v t T ou t lie w 3 u jIc, 
similar distributions : if one of these dements be reported in 
any place, most, if not all, of t he others arc also recorded* Since 
tlie distribution of thr archaic civilization i- not uniform, it h 
evident that some ce use or causes must Unve lieterriiiiud why 
aoinc localities were favoured, while others have been rejected* 
or huve l>eeri occupied id Inter times. 

The suggestion has already lieeis ninth that the cume of the 
distribution was the sourth for valuables. Putting tiud hugger 
tion on one side for the moment, niul treating the pro' lem as a 
general rule, it is possible to fmmr- more than one hypottu-sis to 
account fnr thir distribution, and to nss^rt that, ei titer the people 
of the archaic civilization deliberately choSi certain spots, or 
else Hint the conditions in such places favoured the growth of 
mill nation, ami caused the various arts and rraf U to \k developed. 
A third possibility h a combination ed thr Lwn ; namely, Hint Un¬ 
people of the arclmic civilization were determined in tbeir choice 
of settlement by the natural conditions of certain localities, itnif 
settled therewith their cultural Uiggagc. These three hypotheses 
really reduce to two : tit her the people of the archaic rivUiz&titm 
se ttle cl in certain placet because they so wished, or dac tJicv vverr 
forced by natural conditions, climatic or otherwise* to set Lie in 
some placet and avoid others. 

This question involve* ini|>ortain principles in human geography, 
m It wilt lie threshed out in detail. It necessitates the daboruiioit 
of a theory of colaDizatbii on the basis of the fact* already 
accumulated- 

Tlu- problem is to decide what are the underlying mtwlt^ of 
thought of the people of the ureluiie dvilimtion. Why did they 
choose the Carolines rattier than the Gilberts T Why did they 
choose Tahiti rather than Hawaii ? Why were Tikal and Copan 
chosen for the first Jilnya sites rather "tluih any other tites in 
America, or even in Guatemala? 

An argument that carries much weight at the present moment 
is that of cli mal ic influcnce. it in hdd that t he nut u ml toad itions 
of nny place will determine, in home measure, what will be tin? 
culture of the people of tlint place* As a good instance, the 
case of the early May* settlements may be ineniiomecL In his 
work on Climate mid tivilkaticin* Prefosuc Ifimtiugrloii main tains 
that when Copan and the other early cities of America were built, 
th*- dimate much more bracing than at present* ami Hie 
rainfall I^t He holds tJuil it jic^sible to correlate rlmuitic 
cycks with the rise and tall of the successive Maya dvilimtjorte. 
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According to him, men is* ns it were, :i plastic material in the 
\mmte of forces that decide where and when he ihull build up his 
civilisation*. like u nest of ants under observation ui n 
who is conducting experiments. Such students as Pressor 
Huntingdon, when asked to explain why the Fid ns of North 
America were left alone by foodqmHlurers when thr ravines of 
rite Pueblo region were thickly populated, would probably main* 
Lain Mud the ell mute hivd much altered since those days. and that 
probably when the Pueblo Settlements were iir*t made the country 
was more hn hi table than at present. 

Such arguments u.% Llu.se sumui plausible when viewed from a 
general standpoint. But when inquiry u made with regard to 
lartieulnrs, it is not 6 i> cosy to understand how the proem works. 
For instance, it h well known that tin: Mays ffisdr first of nil a 
IV-w cities, hulr a iluaeii ul the mast, Cu|iain TikiU, mnl forth. 
No >ign?f exist of say previous development of culture in that 
region, on which fort further emphasis will be laid at the end 
of t\m chapter. Does Professor Huntingdon seriously argue lhat 
Lliniutic conditions can cause people, in the food-gathering stage, 
to invent, without any previous experience, the arts and crafts 
that were possessed by the builders of Copan nnd a few otlicr 
eith s ? U is quite possible to understand that dimatie inffuemres 
may he ut wotk when a civilization is seen to develop from one 
stage to another, as. for instance, in Egypt, But when it is 
argued that the climatic conditio ti* of Copan letl certain people 
living there to build 11 wonderful city without any previous 
experience that can. be detected, then it is time b edl a halL 
However bracing the climate may have been, the concent ratio 11 
of effort On a few sites, nnd the result of the first departments at 
building up 11 civilization, cannot he tio explained* 

Tiie cultural cmiddtious of North America forbid any specula¬ 
tions os to the cause of the growth of civilization anywhere outride 
Mcxira pnd the Maya country : for, os ho* iiceu seen, the agri¬ 
culture of the whole region depends upon maiM-growfog, which 
must linvc come from Mexico. The only claim that can be put 
forward, therefore, with regard to North America is tliat the 
conditions determined where the culture connected with maize - 
growing should be planted, The climate hud no causative effect 
whatever in places other than Mexico \ for all the other eiviliza* 
lions are clearly derivative. Moreover, it must not be forgotten 
that no signs have a&'.yel been detected of any cultural develop¬ 
ment in North America and Mexico subsequent to the time of 
the early cities of the Maya. On the contrary* since that Lime 
culture has gone downhill. Huntingdon's hypothesis therefore 
lias, to bear a temfic weight, for its implications are that, nt one 
place and time, the climatic condition* were such* in North 
America* us to cause the generation of a civilization* and that 
sti Infrequently no such conditions ever rcciimd. Tiuil is incredible* 
If dinuitti oausea men to create civilizations, surely, in North 
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Ann-fica, a gnmt variety of eitUum should invr been ekbomtrd 
a culture of the woodlands. another of ti H : pJaim, nil i^rls n r 
cultuix’iv of riirfcrcnt kinds. When inquiry is nmdt it is found 
tliflt this eli]nutii diversify hi.-, (tom- nothing fit all ; which (here* 
fore warrants complete scepticism with regard tn thr hypothesi* 
that the cities of Copaii iiin) elsewhere D«'t ..nv? Inn;; whatever to 
climatic indue mss. 

fn order to drive this imittrr horn'-. attention is railed to the 
problem of the Piuallr, In this rust climulii (nrcuntstanoes have 
had notliing whatever to do will. the producthm ofiivtliralm ft i 
for the ancestors uf the Polynesians brought their foodplut* 
with them, and thus made the region tit for habitation. The 
etiniatc of this region ran not have ultcmi during the past two 
thousand years or so ilmt the Polynesians have bmi th ere or 
not enough to nu.ti.T- It is tktTcforr iliflkulti on any ground 
to we in what way dim*tie conditions can be brought forward 
to account for the -allure of the Polynesians. On tin contrary 
alt tlie facts show that it w u * bn/ugbt from the wm. The 
eiistci.ee of nanutu in British New Guinea. iu the midst of 
inhospitable country far has habitable than the muons G f the 
coasts, is further evidence ..gainst imy climatic or environmental 
hypotht^is. 

The general hypothesis of cliinnticr and natural conditions fails 
l~. to Jf™™ 1 . i tl “J’ for the abrupt discontinuities displayed 
in the distribution of the urcluiic civilization Why should these 
people have com-entrated on a few spots m Rnliu, round Ht llurv 
and n few other places. and have ignored the rest of Uic country ¥ 
Why, going north from llyd.rah, 1 , ha* this civilization left 'no 
tractb until Uiqto Nagpur is cached ; and. then, npain, why 
fihoiilil certain parts only of that region be chosen V This livi*o- 
Uit-sis likewise fails to account for abrupt discontinuitu-s in 
Polynesia, when- tin- climatic condition!. arc practically uniform, 
Bo'fiMlIif^ 11 ^ W Bffs>rdKl for “ r K u ' i m about soda, tempo* tttM and 

?Pi , Sf ) l or t l ,t " cirt ' hflir «vili2»tion was baser! on irriga- 

hriLii™™ "/ 4 ! ,1,nl ' uu dinmtic hypothesis, fhat 
intention whb installed because of its utility in nnv uW -phU 

argument really is twofold. and cither as,H-ct is 
Ut^ltoBn ytop oei. W hen It u pointed out that irrigation hn* 
not been Totalled in countries where it obviously minxes^ 

SzyS /f. ■ J”! 1 ^ not yet advanced enough in culture 
r*- vvi,iv ^ ‘he roil, B nd tlfus could nut 
Jjj expected to flunk of irrigation, When, on the nthsrf hanri 

S£**2\£ that the natural i-ondS 

ncc-ssitui,.] ,t. and thus i|„ rcojl | c camfi to acl ^ ft i t T* 

«.«mhran, that the Pueblo ImC were c™fSSj« JL? 

liSiSf“.S ft '&£?». £rt u“. 

g „ whib, m Culifomui, the iiulinus imd uo agriculture 
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at all. In tliis raw imotion evidently form* part of » culture- 
For, if it be tirgutd that the Pueblft jnupJr originated irrigation, 
thtTi it is obvious that they roust previously have reached a 
certain stage of culture, Otherw ise, if I ties' developed their own 
agriculture, bow raiue they to pmclisc irrigation, while their 
Californian neighbours, who m-i-ietl it .is much » they, never 
thought of itt Since the Pueblo Indians c'row maize, they evi¬ 
dently gol their agriculture, and presumably their irrigation, from 
Mexico, so that natural conditions, in this case, had nothing to 
do with the origin «f irrigation. 

This argument applies likewise to the early Maya settlement*. 
Given Unit they evolved their civilization on the sjiot, how did 
they come to invent irrigation If They sim ly could nut have 
needed it ms milch as i hi- Indiums of California, Utah and else¬ 
where; the rainfall must certainly liavc l>Cen more, whatever 
climatic cycles ran be postulated, especially in the post t wo 
thou sand years, which is the period of development of American 
civilization. Any theory of the indigenous origin of American 
irrigation mint account for the contrail between, the Indians of 
California mvl those of Pueblo regions and ds 1 where, and hi such 
a case the climatic hypothesis fails. 

In British New Guinea the installation "f irrigation systems hy 
some unknown people in flic past til places such as Bar Lie Bay 
docs not suggest climatic influence. The irrigation of Polynesia 
was obviously brought there hy the ancestors of the Polynesians 
from tlicir home in India. 

The must baldened exponent of llie climatic hypothesis would 

E lba hi v nut venture to assert 'hat >U any time tin- climate ol 
meo "differed greatly from Unit of Java, i/unhok, Bali, and 
other islands of that region ; or that the climate of Jam differed 
from ihat of the islands cast of Timor. Yet irrigation hi that 
part of Indonesia is eon lined to Java. Bab, Lumhqk, Hmnhn, Koti, 
and Timor. The island of Sum ha is divided into tw,, parts,, tsivi 
Hint west ; irrigation is practised in the west part, and is accom¬ 
panied by many cultural elements of the archaic civilization, 
while the"cost end of the island is devoid of these dements and 
of irrigation. 

Java h remarkable in that it possesses a great rainfall, which 
suggests Hunt only one explanation can be given of the presence 
of a form of cultivation involving the murage of great supplies Of 
water, namely, that it iv due to a cultural Lniluchrc. But for 
the existence of irrigation in Java the great rainfall of Borneo 
could be used to account for die absence there of irrigation. 
In Assam, again, the rainfall is immense, and much irrigation is 
practised, hut abrupt discs'] til in uitit.s nrt oliscrvahle. Some Nnga 
tribe*, for instance, practise irrigation, while their kinsmen and 
neighbours have dry' cultivation. 

These remarks show tjiat great difficulties meet the exponents of 
the doctrine that irrigation owe* its existence to climatic influences. 
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If. is possible to give Oic argument another! um, and to oottsidcr 
tin- custom of effecting stout* mDnuiinfnru. Since it \s hard to 
see how climatic influence* could have tunned mm to invent 
irrigation independently in several places, it may be urged that 
prrhnns the distribution of tin settlements pf the a«jhnuM;iviliza- 
tton etui lw explained by TOppetsing that [xoplc, passing the 
cruft of mgatkm, were led to ve t lie beotuvr thee found stnne 
For their constructions A glance nt I lie dfetrihutiuii of utff gftbt hie 
nioimrmntF tu Lidia Shows I hut this hypothesis will not .land 
criticism, 

liven if the hypothesis of climatic in Hu cnee could explain the 
growth uf civilization in (Wtain places il would utterlv fail to 
account lor the unity of the archaic civilization. This unity 
ennuot be doubtsd ; for, in eonlmst with I huso n vdi^lkms that 
Mowed, the archaic enOmtinn stands unique. Ittrhl I he 

n-guin. from out end to the other, extends u oha|g of settlements 
jiosscsstng cultures so alike that the Men of unity must force 
itself on the most sceptical mind. Given (hat the climate of 
different legions, for various reason*, can-t.J nil „ t( , :|( | lJ|(l inifT(l . 
tion F ihr biime cunrhtions, which obviously rlilferctl matlv in 
various places could not esplain why the same communities 
possessed mother-right, practised hum nr i mid sometimes 

cnfuubnlism, (JtOduCed ft class of Children of the Sun, inoted on 
gold mid pearls hs given of lift-, nrui possessed in com Irion bcvotoJ 
other cultural dement*. This is unthinkable, unless appeal be 
iinide to the doctrine nl the dmitarilv of the workman he 
luiiinii mind, in the form in which it^s usualiv hated* nicely 
tlmt til'II. once started on the Upward path, tend to develop their 
civilizations on pnmllcl lines, and thus (o Invent similar rii I hired 
£"5“ “■ the dive** places. If 

hyjmthrsis il is hard to account for lire great diversity aninne 
the eivdnMtions that Mowed the rmrJinie civilisation? Whflt 
caused teen to diverge from the path that they trod m step for 
so tnog How ngam, is the fad ,jf degradation iu be explained T 
A hjiviUicsis such as thi* Jins therefore to U>ar a prr-.it wefcht 
It mart, nevertheless, 1 h- tteOfod witfclwp**; but b4Ktt23S 

mg it attention inns| be paid k. relationships Ik.™ he 

pcrrlmir (tviji^tinn and its iuofftson, 

Several hues of argument converge upon ihp conrliihimi that 
ood-produeng peoples all over the region owe i JS 

fcpljcl tlivirihotiini. tluc iJ&SX Si SSiljr foAhi 
boundary line between the fowl-producers and H,J r i 
wu also the boundary between the nn hnb< i, r herers 

foad-guthefcm; ami in many places it was 1 ^ 

— W* - L!l ' - £$$&t&4Eg t 
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discussions Lave supported this conclusion : flic culture-heroes 
who have rivilizcd so many tribe* have been identified with the 
ruling da*s i the origin myth^ of later iKtjptcs derive ihuin from 
It ; magical practices arc largi ly concerned with objects connected 
wills the old wanderers : in short, the Later peoples are hving on 
culture derived from fin- pn*L 

The discussion has nut di-alt with every tribe or community 
in Lhr regime Enough, howcitf, have been cunEidered tu show 

that the form: of culture imsscsstd by any one community can he 
accounted for when its manner of derivation from the archaic 
LJvhhmUon is known, That b to *ay t uniformity hm produced 
diversity, owinj* to Lhe various historical rircumitanecs necom¬ 
pany hig the transformation of the original civi 3 i Fatten, Theories, 
such us thoiw 1 of the mlJuencc of natural fiiixumstarirrs, or of the 
riiniWity of tLie working of tlu human mint I, can be set on one 
bkh\ anil the whole problem nifty In; treated ns historical - 

Attention must be paid to another important feature of the 
relating between the archaic civilization and its successors If 
natural conditions wriid any India nee, ft should Ife noticeable 
in t he cult lire of t he deri vi i! ei vi ns, Bu t* lac from fanprovhi g 

on the prists they liavc, in nil parts of the region* lost much that 
they formerly Lind. The study of ctdturc^sequences has shown, 
in case after case, that two entirely different forms of culture 
can succeed one another in the flume plane : a popple I wril tlinri 
megaliths, becking gold, and pmetising irrigation can be succeeded 
by another that never uses shine, litis tmigh mid Trudy methods 
of cultivation, and nMnrhi^ tio importance to gold; the dual 
oiguuuUun can he fu bowed by lucid exogamy or by totemic 
cJnns., mothcr-right gives place to father-right ; while natural 
euiuUttoui remain tLie same and are seemingly poweriesa to exert 
any influence whatever oil tile course of development* 

When the great diversity of culture l1m\ has been reviewed is 
readied* the convict inn gains in strength that the process under 
review has its own peculiar nature, Of bite yearn ftudentl of 
human society have tended to treat man a plus tic material 
in the hands of an unknown potter £ir James Fraser comments 
upon this attitude of mind when dealing with Professor Wcster- 
mm-k's theory of exogamy. and his remarks nrt so jK itiriejit that 
they arc wdl worth quo ring : "11 may Lie olmvcd that Dr. 

Wet;tennarek + s theory of the origin ol exogamy appears to tmfler 
(had a widcnfits which ha* of Lite years vi tilled othtr rpccalatkm* 
ns tn the growth of human in trittittnm, It attempts to explain 
tli at growth Ukj ttudiirivrly Lrum physical and lonlogicnJ causes 
without taking into account lhr factors uf hUclltgeirte* deLihcm- 
lion and will. It j* ion much under I lie iiilhieziee of Uarwin t 
Or mlhir il lias extended Darwin a nu-tlttHh in aiitijecl* which 
only partially odiriit nf such IradiacmL Because* m treating 
of the physical evolution of man** body and Ins place in the ruiimid 
mall Cm, Darwin rigid Ly reckoned only with physical and biological 
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t&mcSt it has stffimnl to somr inquirers into t lit Watery of man's 
sod*J evolution that they will best follow Lb principles emd 
proceed most seienlihealiy if they rd.so reckon with nothing else I 
They forget the part that human thought and will have played 
in moulding human destiny. They would write the history of 
man without taking into account \hr things itmt make him a 
man and rtiscriminute him from the lower animals To do this* 
to adopt a MiiTiiiifi comparison, fr to write thi play of Ilnmkt 
without the Prince of Denmark, It to nl tempt- the solution of 
a complex problem while ignoring the principal tact or which o tight 
to come into the calculations, ft is p &§ 1 have already sold* not 
science but a bastard imitation of it. For true science reckons 
with all the elements of Lhcr problem which it set* (Uelf in nolvc, 
and it reioemi)er& that these oJcmoifs rosy differ widely with the 
particular nature of the problem under investigation. It dues 
niU insist on reducing the hrteHjgrneoiiK at (ill costs to the homo- 
gen«ra*s, the multiformity of fart Id the unifomiitv of theory. 
It is cautious of transferring from one study the principle arid 
methods which are appropriate to another. In particular the 
science which denis with human society will not* if it is truly 
sdenlillc* omit to reckon with the -EpiaJiije - which distinguish 
man from the beasts* JT * 

i In- contiulcmtion of the phenomena of degradation that bulk 
«o largely in the cultural history of the ft^ion shown that the 
hypothesis of the uniformity of Lhe working of th human mind, 
nit propounded by certain students* will nut work. In America 
it is [ttcttoary to account h t thr rise os the Mnvn civiliiatimi p 
and the subsequent stead y cultural degradation throughout that 
continent; and this is inipo»*iLi1i- on d hypothesis of ajicmUiEicaUft 
development of culture in all (frees* for such a hypothesis fails 
to take account of the movements of culture t-hut obviously have 
taken place. 1 

Himniri society is a human product li is thus best to look firat 
uf all to causcji Mmt am* peculiarly human when dealing with 
problems presented tty hunnui and not to expect vmthmk- 

ing tuiturnl forces to have played n rlrtenniniiig tmri m the 
production of I he vast organism with which we kv c htvn tom 
cernrd. If th u continuity between the cornmuiuties of lhe 
archaic civilliathni and iha^e shut fnltnwi^l be ni definite fts I 
claim, lJten it is evident thot Lhe paces* at work must Iw regiirtJed 
** m ental. Thnt La to say* the mind of man must have of 
prodomirmtii ig irnjx^n us tv, With in the product inn of the archaic 
m-ihzaUon and also in the determination of it> distribution- The 
nrchiiic avOintern beluga human product, its distribution must 
111 tvnnv of that civikzuiiim itself. and nol in terms 
uf barometric premia or rainfall if any explanation un such 

1 iT. fjj. KroiCr ii + (kS, 

uJJJ UtMI * 0l * Eh ***** UHmtoto&t it Ndppon. fbo gwrsl 
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lints be not pnveHcnblc, it will thru be time to turn elsewhere Cot 
help. 

The introduction to Chapter VT1 showed that the gold of Cali¬ 
fornia Australia and elsewhere wiw uutcmvhcd until the wrivil 
of mm who milled it* and wt'rc prcpuml to undergo any hardship 
in order to potssL^* it. IL htanib beyond doubt that the reason for 
the colonization of new conn tries h especially to he found in 
the ufe-rfure there of desired *uhdancr!t- L No one in hss raises 
would claim that climatic conditions kid anything whatever to 
do with the foundation of Dawson City ]n Alaska. or with the 
budding of the nuns on the Yukon 1 liver that belonged to some 
unknown gold-washing or pearl-Hulun g folk of the (Hist; «r that 
the eotdHllggvrs who went out to Australia sreftt forced there hy 
anything hut u mad desire for wealth. That being in. whnL 
justiih'ntirm lias anyone for denying \ hat the only possible reason 
tJiat could have led tnen to the ihlmspibib!- rnmin tains of New 
Guinea was the p metier, there of alluvial gold t It h the only 
rational explanation of the facts, and no amount of argument 
ran account otherwise for the sadden appearance of people with 
n distinctive civilizati-oti in inch a region : in fate years it is this 
vei y motive that has ted civilized men onee again to brave th^ 
terror* of New Guinea. That the Polynesians of old were seeking 

E rls stands! beyotld doubt : for* ever since Eutxipeons have 
Wf! of I hem. they ha ve been engaged in pcarLmhing, and 
there is no reason fur belie v mg Hint Uiuy liavr ever done 
otherwise, liivcn that the npiH.unmet? of thi: archaic civilization 
in British New Guinea and Polynesia 13 due to the search for gold 
and pearly wc am interpret similarly the facts hi Indonesia and 
India, where sites of I he archaic civilization boar so obvious a 
relationship to comm of various kinds of wraith, In America, 
again, the desire For gold, tsapper* turr|uaiaev and pearls cun well 
explain the peculiar distribution of early civilization. Such a 
hypothesis as this accoimt®, as none other wilb for sites such as 
Copan, anil For the localization of Put hlo villages in the canyons 
of the Lofomdo Hirer basin, find elsewhere in the south-west. 
It is possible In thi* way to vee what ted the cultnnvhervwat 
to Australia ; they evidently were wandering about seeking gold- 
Perhaps* their sudden departure. which is recounted in Aunimlicm 
folk-lore, was Gmi$cqucnt upon the evacuation of the New Guinea 
gotd-fkl.Ift. li is certain that von hex ions between tins Pacilk 1 and 
the West were cLit at some past time: that was evident from 
the study of food-pi unto Sueh mteEruptions were probably 

dut- to the break-up of tire hide civilization, txntscquent on the 
inlensiheutinn of warfare. The coming uE warlike peoples to 
British New Guinea will readily explain the sudden febftndoiUiltttt 
of tIn- golii-fieUh. and thr departure ot thr culture-heroes from 
Australia. This is probably why they mt^cd the pOtfLfctt#* of 
Broome, on the west d.i;lsE of Australia* 

1 Such inUmffW MthpHt uf iju* I'acriiu Frtihcin mid tahnt* ar« ■pdradia. 
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Another argument \a that derived from the study of Given, 
of Life. The great store set by later [icoples on gold" or quarts, 
or iron, pearls and s*> forth, gives an inkling of the InLuritv of 
the powers accredited to itich objects by the cerlv folk. This 
dewrc for givers of lifter is enough to account for n world*wide 
sum'll for such objert-v. For, ns I have shown elsewhere, ii has 
Certainly led, in hist.triad times, to many expeditions in search 
of out Illy jMJadiscs, where givers of life w< re supposed to exist. 

With so powerful a motive-, it is readily understood v.i.v 1 he-...,!<• 

of the arclmic civilisation scattered themselves far and wide on 
the face of the earth. 

Another hue of approach to the same conclusion it through the 
study of the movements of peoples who migrated from settlements 
of the archaic civilijsoUon. Tribes like the Gouda of the Central 
Province*, the Kayan of Itoriu-o. and I he Toradjn nf ih-utnd 
(.’etches, apparently settled when: they found iron for Mu ir 
industry. In the kisl* of the (loads, however. Hit prime cause of 
their movements tuts Invn the search for gold. 

In the case of the Tnrjidjn, the migration was into entirely 
new country, so I hat the choice of position for settlement was 
pmrticolly free. The wanderers chose sites where iron existed, 
arul liave installed in some cases irrigation works, which goes to 
show flint the determining factor was the presence of iron; for 
even the moat convinced supporter of climatic and cither iuHumm 
would hardly venture to show that one river vrilcv was miv better 
thmi n not her m I his pwt of Celebes. This secondary movement 
mu-arch of iron ill* in readily with that of tV nrehaic civil Motion 
in search of such things a* gold and iicarls ; it i* tlw result of the 
feel re Lion, by people such ns the Tomrijo, of certain ctdlura] tie* 
meats, and of the concentration of their attention on those 
dements. 

Finally, it is improbable that climatic and other natural rniidi- 
Lous have cooperated to produce similar ci vibrations in nin e** 

, . 1 111 i'vrjy case art sources of various desired 

objects : such it cnirtvrdence does not fail within I hr limits of 
probnbaity. Tim distribution or communities of th" iirvluiic 
civilization can only hr- due to the d eh Ik- rate choice of settlement 
by people possessing an uniform culture. 

C’ven (hat continuity exists between the archaic cjviiiation 
and thiiMt that followed the inference is that the process at work 
i!, continuous, Ihe rurtunijTiities ol the archaic civilisation iu 
more than one mslonra have others, some of them 

destined to grow to great rise. Sometime* the growth of a croup 
or tribes from one original settlement am be watt-hed, mu , 
doiibllc^ if knowl^igr were Hvaibble. such instance could Ire 
multiplied ; the Polynesians have s , far-flung Jim- of settle¬ 
ments, al related toflWanother : in Australia it would seem that 
mrniy tnlxs are derived from one original tribe : several people 
1 India, Kuch as L|je ,\ugn tribe* of loam , s j mw ftn umlcrSSif 
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unify. To I his unity ol settlements can be added the unit y of 
culture such s\s it especially evident in North America. No signs 
esisl of anything approaching independent origin. The belter 
the facta arc known, the more Apparent is the continuity between 
one settlement and another, between one tribe end another. 

When, the Polynesians are considered as a whole, it is evident 
that their cnltuml similarities arc due to filiation, to a definite 
interrelations hip existing between I hr most widely-scattered 
communities : in Assam the cultural simiiaritics of the Nsigns 
me put down to similar cuthiral history: and ho on throughout 
the region. When this knowledge in applied to the communities 
of the archaic civilization, the inference can only ihal all these 
communities, with their similar cultures, awe l.heir existence to 
derivation From one original source. This is evident when the 
fjOEsikle mode of formation of Settlement s Sn cuiisidrrfd. Settle- 
Hunts ruled over by the Children of the- Sun must have been 
founded by members of thi;! family: it is unthinkable tlrnt 
luminoncrs From one place could go to another anti reproduce 
the culture of their homeland : the whole of thr evidence Vetoes 
that view, It is known, m the ease of the Polynesian*, that the 
expeditions wort fed l>y men of noble blood, which make* it 
impossible for commoners to have usurped their place ; it lias 
Iwn frami I, also, that when the Children of Ihi Sun die out, they 
are replaced by the other side of the ruling Was*, the chiefs &m- 
nectcd with the underworld ; moreover, when the ruling class fan* 
disappeared, it ts not replaced by another. Any given com* 
uimuty Uvesnn what jl lia* gui from the archaic civilization : it 
does n{rt add to the original capital, but tend* rather to squander 
t The invariable result of the disappearance of the Children 
of the Sun has been for the sky-world to lose its place in the 
religion* system of the community- In that cuec, how can it Ik: 
asserted iluat men not belonging to that family have mrognled 
to themselves divine honours ? The prestige uf the Children of 
tisi Sun makes that impettsible, The only conclusion that can 
hr accepted is liuit any srttlcmcnt of Children of the Sun must 
lujvc htTii de rived from some settlement of that family, and tbi# 
ooiidiiiion m universally home out by native tradition from one 
end uf the region to the other* which says that men mine from 
the sky, from a place where there wa* a fum+esslt. This may lw 
interpreted ns invent ion to explain the tael. But the results of 
the study of Erudition throughout this book will not support such 
an HJmimpttDft for a mnmt ni. 

Given iluit the archaic civilization is n unity, and that the 
successive settlements have been, derived from preceding settle¬ 
ment*, it is i l 11 " n ru ! to ask where was the anginal settlement. 
The laws of p ml ability make it incredible that the archaic civili¬ 
sation* a?* it i* known in various put* of the region, could luivr 
origo ii i it more Hum once. Tin: entire (allure of any subsequent 
jKroplc To develop mctepciiJculJy any cultural dimeuts of the 
27 
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rmduiir ervihzi&riAti r- vufBdvnht vrarTird for Elmt siippuStfinn, A 
-hilly of Mlc dtfeeHnn of movcimot > I :Ijej li! i ■ ■ ■ *: i e at 

uun to Hint of the original home■ imd it can hardly he doubted 
that this home was in the Ancient East. 

Tib* can readily be shown tty thr comitkrat inn nf *u«h a cultural 
t-iirmcid as the tisc of si script, Tt-.r possession uf ll icript by any 
people h it sign of a high *ljgr of civilization, The earliest scrip! 
in Egypt Sumer was certainly prior to elc. : in India a 

script rjpjkofently arrived about 7iH> me, : the PnlynrrJans arc 
sidd to have left India about a-C*, and to have arrived in the 
Pacilk about the beginning of our era, which fliidleo roughly to 
jix the date of the script of the Carol men ; n Phcemchn script 
i\ known in S^tEi-west Sumatra, the dale is ittiecririiri, htjl 
probably is ntA earlier than 1500 u.c, ; the foitmiulnui of I he 
M ,iv:l civility l ion is put at almuf the beginning id nur era. with a 
I humble margin of *J0O years either way. This roisgli measure 
uggests that writing moved In an ■■ l -1 r rly direrrtitm. for it appeared 
ii viiriQiLs countries at dub s- progressively inter in prof hue inn to 
the reniotciiess from thr Ancient East- No one maintains tlin!, 
civilization existed in the northerly part of America before imo 
ii.v.. Since ail the arts imd emits of the Maya people, inducting 
writing* had hi ten jrasegted by other peoples for tb minimis til 
ycara before that Lime, it seems reasonable to suppose thnl the 
movement of culture lia-S been towards Aimttra, 

In any attempt to understand the origin of the civilization; of 
North America it must constantly hr remrmh* red Mi.it iL rcmUuw 
ii {jtouji of romraunities whose cult tires arc fundamentally flimiJor. 
With the exception of the liaise*riders, who can he put on om: 
Hide, for reasoiiN previn uily stiltnt as playing no port in the 
argument. the iijHxl-produeers are divided by a great cultural gap 
from the foed-gotherers. who represent the early population of 
1 lie coni in tint. The culture of the food-producers, is constantly 
said by Amrrieatt ■ thiiologisH. Is fundutneutully * tinity, All 
On: frets poiut to the Maya as the earlier i civilized people ml North 
America, mud to them is owed the civilization of the id her peoples 
The tpn-stJon is: whence came the Slnya rivilizution ?' 

It will he with to inquire, first of rdi* id the American un h rch 
lugjrts who have Imd this mutter in hand. I qwit from a recent 
authority, Mr. S, C. Morlcy, whose bulky monograph on '-Tin: 
Inscriptions nt Coptn 1 has lately been published by the ramt-gic 
Institute of asihingtoii. He dcvoU A stunt psu^, %u tht iiutstinn 
of tile origin of the Maya civilization. AiTOrrlhitf to hi in : “ The 
Maya themselves hnvr hem variously derived from the ancient 
Egyptian*; from the Ten Load Trills nt hmcl - from the 
Javanese ; and even from Uic vbfloTiiiry folk of lidded Atlantia 11 1 
And lie goes on to say that 4 unforturmtdy these highly improbable 
hA-p^Pilirscs have not cntiridy disappear^) before the advance of 
the &eirn« aince the Egyptian connexion hm hern revived 

1 Morloy U. 2 %, 
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(Kxiitty by (Ell rot) Smith on llte ba?d» of cironctmi identifications 
nnd pwrely superficial similarities.” 1 He continues 7 " Such 

rxtmvn^aint hypotheses would scarcely merit even |N»**mg notice 
went it not fur Hu fact thu: their very superficiality renders them 
peculiarly nitractive to the general pul.lie. It' ih. therefore 
perhaps not superfluous to repeat that the Moya million na 
n native American product, developed in its entirety in the New 
WorJ.l, and probably not far from the region where )to extensive 
remains are now to he found." * Mr. Murley is very emphatic 
m Ms assertions, nud his Iftiiguiuje suggests Hint presumptuono 
iolk. such ii*i Elliot Smith, will be thoroughly castigated when it 
eom« to a diwusuon .if the evidence. Elis colleague, Mr. Spimicu 
writing in mis i ;i even more emphatic* He says : “The writer 
does not, care to dignify by refutation the numerous empty theories 
“ ™g» connexions between Central America and the Old 
World. J In sc and other American authorities ore very im- 
iMiticni of any comparison between Am™ and Asiatic rfviJbn- 
tmn. This for example : Except in the matter of uairwava 
and t net hods of construction I he pyramids of Assvrin were not 
dissimilar from those of Mexico ;.nd Cent ml America. Suiter- 
licml resemblances might also lit* noted in the assemblages of 
rooms m the palace structures and in the ruurkul use of indos, ,i 
i COUJftS -' 1 1 

f\ do , n ° t ptoposi: to enter on an argument with American 
arehft'olofTista T hhuJI mmply inquire where and how iliev imagine 
,hc , 31 "> a avitiHition to liavc originated. I„ h p|t e «r wholesale 
com 1cm nation of l heir opponents, they are unable to produce a 
single fart in favour of its indigenous nrigin.r Litfen to the 
authorities just onoted. First Mr, Spirukn, who be-nns bv 
sctilttmg those who seek an outside origin : “ No reasonable exntsi 
mu now be found for write 1 who, on the strength of this or that 
au thorit y, cheerfidty Lap the l*ounds of space, time and reason 
tn derive the religious uud artistic conceptions of the Mavas from 
Egypt, India nr t'liinn. Tin: evidence these writers present is 
alv»7avw inMdheieid, and usually wrong. Where real similarities 
Sy^ PmUH ’ ^ M!l ^ WpJ ^ ioad I >urc ch “"^ or by psychic 

‘ in determirung origins, however, orcouuL may well be taken 
„ Ul 5 Knl ^ lL ‘ "'dlvinif groun of the Mnyu-siwaking peoples, the 

Uuastocn. W * |D inhabit tire low count region north orVcni CYtir 
*1“ J? territ0l y mnny remains of dries us yrt unifcscrihcd 

arc known tr. occur. ft ls possfofc but not likely that n rjr, f„l 

fortih V IT dl T ,T,l ^°! wJ VVi11 m,Umtc '‘ northern origin 

for May a arts An itf&n to the south of the stated limits for the 

Maya avihjationj it liardly eoncciviliWe, owing u, the great and 

I W ' iV>± * M* ill. n. *. 
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sudden hdling *jfl Hi ha 1 1 tlif mils anti ideas orie^ thr southern 
frontier has h>. * u crossvd. Such -.jiirikjriLges as do xi^t may 
r^silv accredited to the Nahim colonies, which, in Lhe kst 
centuries before the coining of Europeans were planted even 
farther $onLli than Lake Nicaragua. No mutter* how ever, to 
what other region fuller inv^tigalion may refer the humble 
liegimiing* of Map* art, the indisputable hurt rtrtmiiift that in all 
essential :luj| Juifuitcifistic it was developed upon hi 

own ground/' 1 

In view nf these a.vicrliQnb wmc evidence would he expected 
In show that the trhdkrfaiv civ iliz-nliuii of the Maya wan a local 
product- A direful cxiummitioii ol the arguments brought for¬ 
ward by Mr, M'irtcy, the latest writer on the subject, who is fully 
aware of a lint Juts, been writ ten, makes it dear, to any fnir-mirtilcd 
reader, Urnt the claim is gronndltas : ami that ild evidence whot- 
i ver exists to |>oint to the origin ^nlic Maya civilization in America* 
It s-oems lo spring full-blown from the ground, to use the crnuiul 
words of Mr, Joyce. This is the sort of explanation that wc arc 
tendered : “ At some remote epoch -nvffieientJy prior to {their 
earliest date) for them to have developed such u complex calendar, 
LrhronoJogy, and hieroglyphic writing ns* they pcjawsscd at that 
*-ariy date (about KM) n<e.), the Maya may have lived *ornr where 
north of their liabitnt during tin- Old Empire; and aim e n Maya- 
^making people still Inhabit such a region between Tiuon and 
the Fanuco Hiver* this may possibly have Itetn the place. 

lt Before developing their calendar. clifoiinTogy. hieroglyphic 
wriluig, unit distinctive civilization, by which they were diameter- 
ixed in later times, the great mas* of the stock ii-"ved south, 
leaving behind, perhaps the more back ward dements, who later 
developed a far lower and different culture but who continued lo 
speak the mother Maya tongue* will w ho later became the Huuuteo 
of historic times . 2 

" Somewhere between Hie above region ami San Andreas 
TnxtLa, if our hypothesis hi commit, The May i civilimutton had its 
origin, mid their calendar and chronology iuid been perfected to 
such a point that by (their earliest tinted they were able iu carve 
upon it very hard stone . , . the earliest date yet found in their 
hicmglyphic writings 

“ How bug poor to this date it look I hem to make and record 
|he necessary astronomical observations oil the sun and moon, 
upon which their calendar i& based, and having at last utifEcient 
ihito ai luindf how tong it look thr-m to perfect their romarkalifr 
chronological system, Li of course jmpc&ribh to way. The tb^l 
l roeess, Iwiwcvcr, would ikpjvear, n priori, to have been much the 
linger of the two, *hm\ once certain astronomical facts. such as 
die appircui ri-Viilutioiia of ■ lit- mn ami rm-., m around the earth, 
had wen delenuiucd, the iiivcnllun of lhc whole elaborate 
calendar and chronology p including the arithmetical and notations! 

* iJI'riEi-3 “i t I, *r 1 Thitt mj»UL!i*-ul ei j fvju^S l- 4 by I 1 I 4 cvll^U^ SjjiUiIwj.. 
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systems, might have been the work of n siuglr individual. Such 
highly complex urn) arbitrary inventions, while brard upon data 
slowly mid L* buriously acquired over tang j*erif»ds of time* arc apt 
to flower quickly once a certain stage is mirlred J —a sudden 
liquidation of long-nccunuilnHri mtcllectnitf investments ; tmd 
so the actual constru-tiun of the Maya e:daiikjr and chronology 
may have come swiftly, once Ihr Lustmuomical data Upon wfafcfa 
they wore baaed had l>ccn accumulated in sufficient quantities 
to establish therefrom certain d epends hi e astronorakal lam. 
And po&sibly thii Invention may have tukrtr plner not long prior 
to . , . the date on the Tn>:tliu Statuette. since no certain i i artk-r 
fmntomponmccjkiji date has yet been found in the Mo vti writing, 1 ' f 
This quotation will show the reader what form of argument k 
used by Ihe uHefei* of the strong npm™* wi'h regard to th^e 
would claim fbmgn origin for the Mayo civilization, TEe*e 
student* h aw not a single fact to explain the origin of anv of the 
features of Uayn civil izn Hun. The bankruptcy of facts "is rom. 
plcte, and In order to buttress their position the invention of ail 
**>rts of arts and crafts is taken for granted as .something not 
needing cx pin nation, which is as good an example as could Is 
desired of tne time-honoured practice oP" hcggine I lie question/ 1 ' l 
Something is known about the history of dvibration in North 
Am™ in pre-Columbian times. Cart any reason be adduced 
to support the belief that a people of tlinf continent elaborate! 
any civi litn Hon at all ? What did the study of culture-sequence 
reveal If It showed that, wherever it was possible to establish it 
sequence* the earlier civilisation was the more developed This 
ww lrue in comparing the Plains Indian* with tfiow east of the 
Mississippi - the Indians east of the Mississippi with Ihe Mound 
Rudder* : the Mound guilders with Hie Mexicans fff this be 
ullmved aa n legitimate eultim -sequent x ); th- early Purbh 
Indians with them descendants : tin later branch uf tiie Zuui 
with the Elder Brethren ; the trilie* oi Mexico with the andcid 
Mexican*; the Inter Maya with the early Maya, The evidence 
wax always unhesitating. Therefore, if u cerium tribe speaks n 
Moya tongue, and is culturally lower than the curly Maya + then 
it vjm only Ik* mumed, on the basis uf what reallv is known in 
North America, and not wh&t is posiulutni that this tribe must 
iinve been Inter in time Hum lhr Moya. Coiner backward in time, 
m Arncnca, k like the ascent of a scries of cultural &teps, at the 
mnimit o3 whirh uncheilcngfi] the earliest civilization of 

Lilt, Hint uf the Maya,* How, t heir fore, tun >^Hi claims be m ad e 

* SSJWU; P™** « ui ** IvTOtPiMd *l work in aU part* d cfee enrrJi. 

■ I may ptfrh&j- nwmi wm ihui t Ills niihado Ur am nitojnt M hr nil Ammcni). 
j pU Sw ( for mifoiuM; Jiuhsn.! Hi. ll r * a, lu-- ■ . *i|j|irc.-Vtfl.c^in of i*rmJfcun*J 
flUuUi&nU^ bwiwmi Animrn. ttoiltndin., luvii, *nd .-bewhEW Abo Z, 
Nuttull it 13, ii e.Hi. find utlsffr writfiiLTi 

1 Lfl.ELc. Mrtn, 1^1^ iO T WHm tbwtj/paLtarB-Ard in thu pmsm to th* 
Qfiljici id UH t £om pc lot of M*J'U vhronology ii «aumJ k it wjJI ibow B feiiuo Lahl fl 
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those Umt me put forward with so much confidence ara> vigour 
by Spmdcu and Morley and some of their coJIcucuc*? i4 it 
credible that, in the space of n few decade or centuries, lb* 
Maya invented their civilization and brought it tn its highest 
development* and that suL-^ucutly the whole history m the 
continent has been one of umntcrruptetJ cull lira] d> s :v idution ? 

Gui: loophole it my Vm- suggested t<> those who support this churn. 
It tuLbbirJi stated llknt the coming of warlike pcopleA rained iJ.se 
ariihftic dviligatiqtL Thi* may Ik In k! rrspoftdblc, s& it certainly 
coutih for the degeneration of culture among the other people? qf 
North America. It may Ik? dunned that the Stayi* elaborated 
Ihvir civilization in pence* mid that the sub*s:qw^id d^ ntralinn 
wm the result qf thr introduction of warfare. The * vitalnee put 
forward sIhjWs that warfare must have been resputixiblr for much 
of the cultural degeneration in this continent lint it docs no? 
explain everything. For targe area* ara inlsnhitatT by people who 
have never at any Lime elaborated any surL of civilisation. ‘Hu* 
theory that warfare has destroyed eh r OjjEation is plrmsililr when 
applied to civilization already in existence^ But the existence 
of that eivQuuLioa bus to be ucrouxittid fur, so. ireful applying 
the solution of war, it in essential to explain how it is that eivilivji- 
Lon appeared first in certain spots, particularly in southern 
Mexico and ihe surrounding countries* What in Unit region nutdi 
it m djffmnt from the whole of the tost of the continent* that 
men there began to elaborate arts and crafts, men tliouj/li sub¬ 
sequently they have shown no tendency to follow the saiiic 
example? The colonization of the United Statra areas can be 
explained by n spread from Mexico of mo lie-growing people, mid 
thffi explanation Is the only one that accounbi for the fact*. Tlawr 
|M?op1c went in scare 1 1 of silb&tan&s that they needed, pewK 
i-opp.r, gold, turquoise* nnd so forth. In Guatemala and Soaitltcm 
Miathso they were likewise in no nnx* full of pitariini* subxtiuiLX-i, 
Why therefore refuse to believe that the founder* of Uu- Maya 
eUilizntioii came in search of Audi things and scLLied where thrjy 
found them ? The mere presence of the gold and other substances 
cannot account fur the eiviliauitiuti* for they also exist in tali forma, 
the julIjvtk uf which have never displayed the sJighUftt interest 
in them- 

The fact is that the Maya eivUiintion Gjrrinra from nowhere. 
ko far ns America in concerned. Giving due weight to all il it data, 
is it inedible thaL Lids miracle wus uttojuptislicd by Ulc Moya 
people entirely independently of any outside inFEiunee t What h 
the real si tun £ km ? Alter the archaic dvilizatiuii hud bean in 

[P*railal to IU» HknUt Kali Vlif^k cr*or SJC2 fe.O;, wltirli h**h+*i aliuwu (U»0 
not i4i bff II EdttoncuL iUe*\ trnt uuuatrivjmJ ua Uy cjdmilJiiUij: h&j?k nil n 4piio 
rtathud ffJiiL’h wulu It Utrt cmuRiCiirnriiiiiiL of u nyrjn tuinivmi?iiEg lr.M-r 
*yi'ink(Dr. J. t J AaimHeSua,. AprEI l&rtj li U niiriam 

ihrtl iLi]utJir.f ^iamU^I ttaa Mfuittid I!L>: Umilu mhlhi*Jt>l t^knntnt.hy 

fliirxcnt illuli pemytLiajid ilMritayo rockoiung bx 
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existence for nearly three thousand years, a dvdiiatitui, m dl 
csmtinl* its exact copy, suddenly springs up in u part of America 
where existed supplies of precious substances. The direction of 
culture-movement. across the region as a wiudu h from wc-,t k 
eaat; so ihal-, topically franking, Lhr wave uf culture >Jiaii!J. in 
time, Imvc impinged on the American resist Em support of Unit 
conlentiuii it in urged that it is possible to establish some dwtrihii- 
tiotihp that run eoritinuouhly tiiroiigiiouL the region from out- end 
to the other. The dudilhLilian ol polished slow? iuipkmads 
continuous ; m are those of mwnrmhcatioir, pyramid-building. 
Use dual prgiiiiix&tkm, the itm-ciill. rdutiimsliip with animals, 
thrOgamy and fid un. The continuity ir- only broken in any |XhTt 
of the region us the result of the decay uf the archaic civilization, 
and even in such discs traces of 1 hi: old order still j)ersi£t, Thus was 
spread over the whole region u cpiiixntion winch did not repeat 
Jt^lf in siiWipieut time*: the new rivilbaliuii.* idwnyA ik-vinte 
from it. I hue showing that there i* no inherent iiecvssjty ntauut 
tins dMlkzithiii, that men do not inevitably make poihihcd stone 
implement* of l nip rocks, work bh&jrfhiu IJuDd pyramids, elaborate 
a dual organization of *ackiy t an.I nil. The fuels, on tlie 
contrary. nil go \o ^how that die arebajr! eh llizutiuii was a tiling 
in itself, put together once and for till rind only pre^rvetl in spot iaj 
ciremii^time^, h it to be believed, therefore* that, in Hraim- 
stances tlmL would suggest the spread of the archaic oYihzntinu 
to America, the Maya people independently elaborated a civiliza¬ 
tion that* us it were, finished off the process and completed the 
extatnon of the nitbaju livilismtian T To believe that involves 
the denial of tile traditions of American peoples, who all claim 
that they got Lheir civilization fruiu tad tare-heroes, mid Imvc 
elaborated ideas about these culture-heroes identical with Uiuse 
held in other jiarts of the region. 

It tm» been shown that, in America as clscwlwe, the use of 
vtone, the earning of stone Ullages, the practice of irrigation iumI 
1 be working of precious met-ds constitute definite cultural element* 
that are found only in certain drcmmbmix^. The presence of 
preriuua meUlft has nutiling whatever to dp with filed use* for In 
severed parts of North America ore great depart* of gold, that 
were hot worked until thr middle or end of lost century, Tht 
people* nt North America were*, m the whole, indifferent to tk 
use of stone for building utid for images : the} -icmiriinus dr >pin. 1 
the making of jittery Anyone who wonhfchoose tu iiisi&t LJml 
lhr Mayu iinciitnl all [Jicb cultural i-Ivnv’M* will, in the face nf 
these facts, have ti> produce definite cvnlcnee to vhuw Imw and 
where they were invented. Tt ruujft tjt reaikmdwrrrd that im* 
evidence has yet fumed up of the origin in America of any one 
cultural dement I In it Ioia figured In the (li^u^iuri. The only 
pUer when h m yet, sign* of beginning, ran I driccttfl is lk- 
Aucivnt K c isL To ncccpl f lic me cil^tone, [rrigittion i\tr vvorking 
of metuLs as axiamatie, ii to run counter lo the known faeU, 
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These euItttTaJ elements hctung la the arrhnir civilisation in nil 
parts of the region, and disappear with ih.t? nvilizwlinm On 
them may he based Ln the first instiiife:, the chulleiigt lo 1 hose 
who claim the Amman origin of the Maya dviUjMiticm- 

Oftdin objections can be raised against the theory that the 
civilization of America was of exotic origin. One, upon which 
emphasis is laid, H Dint of fixxhplimts. If the strangers came In* 
why did Huy not brine some food-plant with them, such for 
example it* rice ? Fortunately what is known of t hr remits of a 
long niovrmrnt of culture digjKjfiC* of the difficulty. The ancestors 
of the Polynesians came front a country where rice was grown, 
and they seem to have known of it. tVhy did they not take It 
out into the Pacific? The answer is given by their own tradi- 
tkms: they found the breadfruit in Indonesia mid took that 
instead, So a irilgratini; people can drop oiie plant and take up 
euioHilt. This is what apparently happened in America. Afl 
ha* been teen k the first coloniifcers of the Pacific were clever ngrirml- 
tnrints, imtl would Luiv* ll Etwsd kunwlcdge of plants, Evidently 
they found the maize plant in America, and adopted it T and 
grafted on to its cultivation a group of ccrcimmio and ideas that 
□ re common to t he agriculture of Hie archaic civilization from one 
L-fid I>r thr region to the other. The maw mother L% exactly 
tUitdogQUs to the rice mother of (adonesb^ The raicmiricaJ 
system of the Maya was centred round u%ri culture, ns were 
those of the- Egyptians and others ; their greed f e stiva Is were also 
n utility agricultural; they luul human sacrifice in connexion with 
their agriculture, which was closely associated with mother 
gnitid esses. The only thimz thal differs hi Sic plant itself and it is 
only natural that ?t should. VVimt value, ihrfv fiitv. hits on objection 
that elects one clement of complex and ignores theuthera? 

T1 ic language d3fileully is ulvi brought forward. Mow b \i 
that the strangers, if they nmu- from Asia, did not bring with 
them n language i»r a script that show* sign.* of affinity with thasr 
uf their homeland * As m Du- case of fcochplantA, this difficulty 
Is specious. It is not confined to America ; fur In Micronesia 
iiml Easier Island scripts exist that cannot he deciphered. No 
cme claims that the Easter Islamic^ fidjoruted their civilization. 
Sa f before the difficulty of America* lw brought up. those of the 
Pact fie should b* considered. When it is realized that exactly 
the same pmnrts hsvi hern at r.rk:, in the Pacific of. in Asm riea, 
the objection based on language vanishes fut it is not proper lo 
Aineriea- 

It in possible that the strangers were expert agrieulturilsts 
who soon dittcoveted maize and started to glow It; that they 
learned the language of the Endives, mid that they elaborated n 
hieroglyphic system to express Huy new language. 

Another group of cultural demon U will ha ve to lie explained 
tit the I a sis of th* hypothesis of the indigenous origin of American 
civilization. Apart from stone-working, irrigation and the work- 
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ling of precious metaR many bss material demon Ea drmikiul 
duddatinii. first and fore high t is the elites system - 

It is admitted by American mixologists that the Ihxyn people 
flaboivtcd their civilimtioii in n abort apace of Mmo. In addition 
to inventing various atls and craft*, they evolved n ruling class 
headed by Childre n of the S«n t whu belonged to n sky*workiL iftrl 
i;u-Ending other rulers cunncelcJ with the underwurlrj. At death 
the Children of the Sun went to the sky T and the rest of the coni 
miinity went underground, to he ruled over by th^ mother goddess 
nnd i\ king* representative, it ha* Ijcvei concluded, of the other 
brunch of the ruling class. How h this extraordiirary conditi i 
of affairs to be explained on the hyjHslhesis of the American origin 
of the Maya civilization T 

Again, flow did the Maya runic to -liiLomtc the dim] orgnnlzn 
tiou with all its ramifications, producing thereby n form of society 
with nit uncanny resemblance to that of the urehnie civilization 
of the rest of the ftgion ? No! in one* but in a number of wsiys t 
does the dual organization nf North America reproduce that 'of 
l hr Pacific find India* Then can be added the orgaiiizaLioti iftfco 
tote mi c dans* the institution of exogamy r at! of which run wn- 
UmEiiusly through the archaic civilization. from one end of the 
region to the other. 

The practice of building pyramids j i regents another Serious 
ddTkuJty, Archicologurts are fond of stating that the dolmen 
vv;^ the favourite form of stone building for '* primitive M man. 
When the Maya began to work atom- they barb vast stone 
pyramids. The civilization of Egypt bad been in existence for 
nutfiy centuries before this step was taken ; and the Egyptians 
began ihrir pyramids with one ntnde of brink li seoms inmtiiblc 
Unit the Slava in a few short i tec-mica jumped culture*! gaps that 
needed centuries in Llsc Ancient East, and that they lrll out some 
of i lie strps. Tin- pyramid of Egypt was a development .ithi r 
of the mittbibn or eRr o-f Hie- lop stone of tlw obelisk. It not a 
simple imtural obvious si nurture, ^ b evident from its hklory 
in Egypt (see p. -Wir). 

Inniirntriiblf .such diflkiilrics could l*e pur, which are simply 
insoluble oei (he hypothesis of the indigenous origin of thr Mayo 
vi vibration. 

What is I he real posit inn as regards North Americ a ¥ II scorns 
to be thR The Moya civilization stands at the summit of 
AmWkaii culture, and it prec -edts all other?* in rhal area ; II 
dkfytays, hi itself, or in its derivatives, exact parade!* to other 
branches of the Archaic civi I ration, with which it is continuous 
in tlistri bill inn, and of which it con he treated as an integral part ; 
it resembles the civilization of the Anrient East mure than that 
of any other part of thr region excepting perhaps India ; and it* 
origins in America can not t>e traced. It is reasonable to suggittt, 
therefore, t lint the origins of this civilization must be sought 
elsewhere than in America. 
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In Oceania the cuntmt of civilization has flowed m fchc jjast 
fmm west to cast* and lit lit opjKVsiticus tan bv maintained to Ibr 
vicw ihnt the culture of this region came from India by way of 
Indonesia. The drnly of fiXMhpIunts m enough tn set Ur ihul 
point r the PoJywsimis made their udivtuh hiibitahie by bringing 
with them the breadfruit* the hanurui and either fruit* bear! iu; 
trees, mud these trees in the grrat majority nr crms came from 
India. It in therefore in India tirnl must I. sought I he origin of 
the civilization of Polynesia, nnd presumably of the rest of 
Oemk. 

There is nothing to show that the peoples of Indonesia duW- 
ultd their civilizotions. They Uim^dves claim to have been 
emlbed by stronger^ often from the sky-world. And the 
evidence indicates Ihnl the people of the archaic civil [lot ion carm- 
ta the region and settled where they found ftuhst&tu,'t-> not prt 
viouMy valued by the native populations. except when under the 
influence of jjBOme of higher cmliznthn. The: whole history of 
Indonesia is that of civilization by sLmtigersw 

Then comes the problem of liar origin of llic civili^dirtiLS of 
India. Evidently, in l.he present slate of the study of the bislury 
of that country", nny direct attack on thiu prephin would be 
futile. Any attempt to penetrate far into the pa*t t.-. hound* 
Hooncr or latcr 4 to come up against a wall of fog. through wiiidi 
It is a* yet impossible to penetrated NevcrtlicTiss, rt is poarihlr 
to urge good reasons for bdleving that the people of the nrehme 
civilization in India were sttnti^ers: they evidently knew where 
to nettle, for they chose places yielding gold, copper, anil w forth; 
and they wert masters of lhr mining craft able to work quart/ 
reef* to n depth of GOO ft. They practised irriguLi on. No evi dc i ice 
whatever exists m India to *naW that either of these crafts 
originated there; they Seem in have been introduced. together 
with imttcry-iuaking, Tliia is negative evidence, but it h> signi¬ 
ficant. 

Tlicn another and more ^i rious utpm^nf can he adduced 
against tlie theory of the independent origin, in India, of thv 
archaic civilization. This argument goes right to the foundations 
of I he problem of the origin uf civi Irani uni, In a paper already 
quoted. in ootmrxiDii with thv search for gold and other desired 
Aubshmee*, I have duimed that the fmlcdithie gKrapIc of Western 
Europe, like their successors, chose lo live in the localities where 
they found mw nmtcrinls for their industries. This paper was 
cou lined t* thr discussion of the problem in Eng laud and Wale* 
where it was shown that the river drift implements mentioned by 
Sir John Evans had been found in places situated in dose prox¬ 
imity lo the cWk formation*, and part ieu I arty in those providing 
ample supplies of Hut, of which fuilculrthtc implements were 
chiefly made- So tut a e I can see, the drama of the ptkutilhfe 
»ge was played out on the geological formation? producing fli.nL 

1 I^rglUrt lift*. in Ltfw laltn« Work made m. gooU blnil tdcmg Uh ■ llln^r 
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:md other allied substances of which paleolithic m m mad? Ids 
irnph meats, as wdl as in the limestone rrgkmj* where rater on he 
lived in envcm&\ so that the fundamental problem of the origin 
of civilization is that of discovering ^hut cauwd man to fittLk- 
on other formations That problem will Le coimkleced oin r 
again in the next chapter; for the pit^ent attention ivill be euu- 
fined to India, 

Number* of paleolithic implements, chlrlly quartzil#, are found 
ii3 Lidia, As to the distribution of these remainti, Bntre l-V 
h well si ware of the relationship with {grotogical forum tiuna, for 
hr says : There arc far mofr traces of Mu paleolithic race amnia d 
On 1 great guartxitc yielding groups of bilb forming the Guddnpuk 
series of the Indian geologists and Ike great quartate shingle 
conglomerates of the Upper Gondwona system in the ( hingiepiiL 
(Madras). North Axeot and N'rUotr districts. than in other rcgnjia. 
In dmmibhing quantities t run s of paleolithic man arc found b 
the northward i>f the Kivtna valley, where quartzite n 

much li L ss common rock. So abf> to the southward uf the Filial 
valley, wherr quartzite bt rouse* a mm material: to the westward 
on the THecon plateau, when the viuir rdnne rhlppcts finding no 
quari /.rtt In the Biliary district had revoum tu the kmded jumper 
hematite rocks (of ttu Dh&rwar system); mid farther north in 
the valley of the Kistiia, whe re rt'Cmirsc was had in one instance 
to hard siliceous; limestone,* 1 1 The men of the paleolithic age 
thus left their rerun ins on quite different geological formal iuus 
from those of the archaic civilization* Thnt h lu say. the Liter 
folk hod entirely different ideas from their forerunner^ mid no 
tracer cun he detailed of the l rails hum from one triage of culture 
to the other* It b mow rcasonaliJe Lo seek for such tra^p* on a 
geological formation which possesses u raw mute rial common to 
t hr fbod^gntliCRtig and ftXMhpmdneing stages of culture, buck ti\ 
the HinLh-siring formations which nupplii^f the peoples of Egypt 
mnl Western Europe with raw material tor l licir industries, 

* Fiwtfl 3^, 


CHAPTER XXVI 
EGYPT 


T HIS chapter constitute* I lie climax of the argument. 
Having distfrysifted the possible origin of the archaic civiliza¬ 
tion irk North America Oceania and India, we have found 
no good miaon for believing that it dcvrfojxnf in miy of tho^earens. 
There remain hot Sumer and Egypt, nun it is in Egypt lhut, as 
1 vKoJJ try to show, the a rehab civilization curne into bcing- 
Thc nature of the problem must clearly he understood, By 
iwertmg that the archaic dvfliinlioTt originated in Egypt, 1 do 
not menu tbit every clement whs iKct-ssarily invented by the 
Egypt in ns i 1 mean tlint it took shape in Egypt usid was pfopa- 
gated thence. To establish my contention, therefore, it will be 
nett-Bticiry to show how and why those cultural c-kmefite originated, 
and to ex phi in wltut caused Egyptian culture to Ifegin its journey 
across the earth. 

In the last chapter a list was made of the princi]ial elt mcut« of 
the ardmic Civilisation (see p, 4 OT), The Mirvr ys of the varimis 
chapters have shown that these elements were present in Egypt : 
it now remains to show hour the Egyptians rami: to gxrt&csti Lh am. 
Egypt ^peculiarly lilted to hr the home of the archaic dvitflnthMi. 
or of any Fomhfirodneing culture* for it huts hern inhabited 000* 
ritmuusly Kina the curly day* of tin Paleolithic Age* 1 The 
reason for this occn|iatiuji ii-cs in the presence of large 4uautilit> 
of excel lent dint for the uniiiufnehirt- of implements, in which 
emft the Egyptian* were unnpmlkri. In cmisequenecr of the 
elaboration of fftaii needs, the EgyptiaJLu moved on! from thin 
district, and began to live on other ecological fomuitkatis. But 
when nit lit id their homeland they made the first towards the 
production of ctvObatloti os we know it: I hey discovered the 
craft of irrigation* Irrigation is certainly our u! ihv most impor¬ 
tant cultural ek-men t< nf thr archaic civilization, for on it the 
settlement* depended fur food. The recent work of Prof. Cheirv 
liaa made it beyond reenable doubt thut thin craft and with 
it agriculture -mtisf have origlni.Ud in Egypt .= 1 U skjw* that 

the Nik lias -A perfect irrigation evde* the like of which is not 
found in any other river valley or the world. The- inundation 
takes plate ot the end of the hut, dry tnmuiuT, so that the water, 
1 dp 3krgun L 1 CLerry. 
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hy flooding the bud on either hank, cruises any plant seeds that 
may be tying there to germ snub „ anil provides the mud in which 
they cam thrives When the Hood recedes the plant bus the cool 
winter months in which to gtm\ and the crop, in the erase of 
cereals, can hi harvested nt tiir end of the winter. Tims, before 
man cultivated footL ri|sc grains of Imky and millet would Ik 
oi s I he pruuiid through^ the hoi Egyptian summer without 
sprouting or mildewing, and would be ready for the Hood At the 
end of the maimer. 'The Nile was the first cultivator of the 
cereals hy irrigation. Men lives! in Egypt for many I hnusniuh* 
of years before they learned the lesion that they wej* yearly being 
taught. They were bCed-gntFscrcrs, iieyoiul doubt* who lived on 
the barley mid millet that tile Nile grew fox them. Even* uuUy, 
however* they probably began to scoop out small fhutnnds to 
help the water lo cover more ground, and thus came la practise 
artificial irrigation. In Mesopotamia, on the oilier fraud* the 
llood-cyele docs not mityc to grow crops without artificial control. 
IV r the ik nmJ cuiutrt at the beginning ni lhe summer* which means 
that any sprouting pluuU would be at the mercy of the hot sun, 
ami would uusvitabh die. Consequently, ns, Prof- Cherry observes* 
those who inaugurated iht irrigation yy stem of Mesopotamia 
miiFit have proceeded with deliberate intent, lie dibcurac* also 
the problems connected with hurley, so favourite :• fuod with the 
prc-dymistic Egyptians. and argues Hint the valley of the Nik 
must have been the place where it evolved. 

Tb- Egyptians of these early days [KiVsc^rd other ilemciitv 
of the archaic civilization * the origin of which h not ye t th tided ; 
spinning and weaving ; pottery-making ; and the cult of the 
Mother Goddess common tn tht peuplt-5 of the upper paleolithic 
age, mid revested in Egypt hy the presence of small feminine 
images of grotesque diupe. The Egyptians had also dkeovered 
the u^e ol copper tor tods, probably as the result of their employ¬ 
ment of malachite us a pigment. Various Giver* of Life were 
also e i l uv The country Flu I territorial divisions, cal led by the 
Greeks 11 nomta*" each having as ensign an animal, plant or 
nmterift) object. These uomes wen: in two groups* const it iiting 
respectively Upper and Lower Egypt. In [he earliest days no 
JgUB existed of stone for txiustnietion, of the sun-tule as the state 
cult* of the Children of the Sun p of pyramids, dhlmens und bo 
fort h p or of ueveml other cultural elements of the lire hide civilisation 

TJfcc mo*t important data fur our purpose fa that of the urtifW- 
liuii of Egypt under tfn Firu Dyuaviy, which I- tk place about 
SSOfl n.t.. according to some* or earlier* according to others. 
!li fore ihc dynastic period there were kings: oiirl p in Bate pm- 
dynastic titnrs, ;md fit iljr loginning of the dynamic period, these 
kings sccni I n have had similar titles ; whl*H serves* it is daimd, 
to establish a continuity between the two grtui|«. The cvid< net 
tor ilih in lata, but, according to Sethc, it gotr^ to ilinw that the 
^ Followers, vl Horu* ’ or M Worshippers ol liorus (Homs- 
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(ftciai'f), who ft re fiuid to have existed hi Egypt hi the day* heron? 
the country w^s united under Mcnes t the firat klnj; of the First 
Dytosty, were h^uk) men. They corresponded* hr think*, to 
the king uf Upper Egypt at 1 ! tcracoiipofi^ artel the king of Lower 
Egypt at .thiLu. 1 Sc the suya thnt the kings of the (list historical 
dynasties seem to have considered themselves to be the successor* 
it? the Upper Egyptian " Followers of Efnrut ,+ of lliefnraiipnlis, 
and that they were ctpcdally worshipper* of tills god. 1 The 
kings qf the Sixth Dynasty still retained traditions of lho ilny* 
of the SL Followers of Ilorus r ' of Jlicraoonpolis and Outo* to whom 
reached tmek the annul*. In the royal annals of the first two 
dynastic* mention lr made of a feast culled w Worship of IIuni*/" 
which weis held everv two years, 1 Tt is thus passible Omt. the 
foundation of united Egypt was the work of one of the 4fc Follower* 
of llonis/ 1 

The connexion between the nonies mill miinrviils- ha* already 
Ijeen mentioned. The royal families of late pro dynastic times 
were aha connected with animals: rulers art represented with 
jackzii standard* and as jackal-headed : 1 the ruling family of 
!lc+ rLi-;-f>iL|x:lLv was connceted with the hawk, the bin] of Hums, 
and tikis connexion was clearly shown in tlie coronation ceremony 
uf the kir ig of united Egypt* 

Whether or not Egypt was united in the pre-dynastic period 
Under one king, to fall again Into two kingdoms* it is certain that 
the First Dynasty muted two distinct kingdoms, The first king of 
the First Dynasty was Mcnea, a native of Thin is near Abydos in 
I pper Egypt, who is mid to have huilt Memphis at the boundary 
t-i Upper and Lower Egy|pt no as to preserve order/ He w att 
thus ruler of a double kingdom, each part hi dudlug ft i mini jot 
of territorial group** closely connected, certainly so far as their 
mitts wore concerned, with certain mumattj, plunts and material 
objects. Tims Egypt at the beginning of the First Dynasty already 
hnd l>cgtm to take on the aspect of the typical community uf tin* 
archaic civilization i 

Other cultural dements hccamr nl taehcr] to the dual grouping. 
The conquest uf Lower Egypt by a king of Upper Egypt produced 
hi utility between the people* of Upper anil Lower Egypt- The 
king hi Upper Egypt had continually Lu enforce law mid ojder 
In the Delta i and Sethc drnrm that the Memphite feast in the 
month of Chchk had a tdatiomhip to the forcible union of the 
la.N kingdoms. " Thv anniversary of Hie Coronation of the 
Egypti»n kings, which wi« i*|*o that of the coronation of Horns* 
the day uti which Mcnes scaled himself on the throne of 
Egypt/' On this day was the feast held. On the previous day 
« praSSunnwy «ronony wo* perfumed which Sethe rimm* to be 
a *ign of triumph. A pilkr* called the 14 dad rt pillar, was cratfA 
1 iVihn ILL 20. * fJ |j^ 

T Ep4iBfiif*(liv. 46 ; ill |g ^1^107. 

1 6-thii tv. EL * hzmrted it, 0L 
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S| The ceremony of the erection of the ihut pillar, tfjhieh took jiLwe 
on the liny be fore thin important festival tl*y Fof ihe Idng, fmtrt 
bitvc btiJ a jmrtknlar manning for the king besides its religious 
and mytLuiogicfd importance, bccaiisc of I he singular inockdlghfe 
tbit was fought with ptrmt-stolks* When we read over the head* 
of the two struggling priest* the word** * 1 takt Horns 
it seem* as if a new king is concerned, about whom the oih r ersarie3 
struggle- Mure important still art the two groups of cmubaUnki,. 
who ore dirtingiiiihed from the others by their clothing ** (they 
evidently on people of Lower Egypt ), 41 We seem to have to 
do with a light between citizens, which took place among thdttp 
of Bute, the capital of the king of Lower Egypt, When could 
this struggle have been fought in. Unto. Hint it should have such 
importance for the Egyptian* as n whole? Probably on the 
occasion of the union of the two lands, for Buto vu then still of 
importance, If M that time any part of the population of lhito 
hud declared itself for the Upper Egyptian king, then that would 
have been doubly wdcotnt, because by thin mean* the union 
would not have appeared quite so involuntary os h actually w m 
from the stiuul[joint of the Lower Egyptians* The pliraw, 4 1 
lake Homs so-and-so, 4 which was uttered during the strife 
between the priests, gains thereby particular importance. 1 1 

Tlii* tieremony serves to throw light on the hostility between 
the two sides of the dual organization, especially els characterized 
(Ei the ball-game.* 

Homs and Set in Egyptian mythdo^pr are usually represented 
ns hostile!, though in some of tin* Pyramid Text* they are friendly 
These two beings ait EXmncctcd with Upper and Lower Egypt 
respectively, and evidently the hostility between them has some 
historical dgmfli^nce- One ttmm for thb hostility bus already 
been *uggat*d> namely, the disposition of Set by Horns, It is 
mid also that Set was lord of Ombus in Upper Egypt* and Horns 
was lord of Eiito in Lower Egypt. 1 * * 4 

The r I no I it y of the ufgnni ration of dynastic Egypt hns already 
bt^en described: it pervaded most ifepartuicnts of the. States 
The king himself miglit have a dual personality : 1 he had a dual 

1 Sethfi Hi. ft, S^l7r 

1 It mm raiurknkdi! that *i Wftiiwnj' ahntfiLr to llmi af I ha firmM juft ul thrt 
dftcS^piiSrt- uxliTj'* j>lbcci np] lhrmwuiuaTud tlm Hun Datum at Din Flalna IkUEinnA 
nl Ni'ftli Asue-ritiJi* * Ifiaturfi uLmi^ly refilled^ >!bl of iht- htt d Alttii mid 
oElu-r h*r». Bn- Sm±i Dance i* prrloimiMt in tbo itprmg. thi itu 

liny Mom Qm mat r*flr«morty rartiiiii worrier* go to tJto tomt and k*i » jjum 
iron, wrfaMi l imy ii£]|^ komo m triumph iiiul »*rwA in tlun loilj^ inufl for dm 
prp™>. WhcEi* brii^Eig ii hem*' u twwk %fat mk-:. iiIocoh It i* i‘nti«4y 
im^HdLJo to WjfJftin Ihu UjsM in Amnrirfl, but 0 tufkiluyit tnum la pfciwe Lu 

Egytit, 

* fcMJiu V- fK t do not propg&e to «&tv twm on a tfEwniitfrrfi of thv pmbhip 
ol lisT? koftititv ot Burio uiul a*fc in qaouM&m *uh tlu* hostility Mwm iMw 
1*1 Ek* in frlhftr part* tA ihtt mguiq, 

4 Brwrt«id iv, n, Fonboj of I hr? Tliird Dniaiity had IJ id al^pM ul Hama 
aial Sri (W*jO). 
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palace; his coronation ceremony was dual; his titles bore 
witness to the fuet that he was the ruler of a dual kingdom ; lus 
high ofticbJ* were often two In cumber for each office P a* in the 
tuir of the High Priests of Heliopolis anil Memphis; lib crown 
wa* final; in nhort, in every way it was nuide evident that tin- 
Unification of Euypt under one crown had left an indelible 
imp region on the w hole organisation of I he State. 

The duality of the early shite was Die direct re* silt of the 
unification of Upper and Loner Egypt under one tkrone, Thus 
tiie process of development of the typical community of Hie 
archaic csvUization hn.s advanced another step. 

In early dynastic times other cultural dements came into he i tig ; 
the practice of mummification* together widi its correlative, the 
t linking and animatum of stone statu rs* The prc-d^nastic 
Egyptians buried their dead in the hot dry smith in consequence 
of which the bodies were preserve! ill the likeness of the living. 
*' The burying of valuable object* with the corpse led to frequent 
riding of (lit gmvea (by tin- deceased's contemporaries), and this 
repeated desecration must have familiarized the people with the 
knowledge that in Egypt I la 1 bodies of the dead were often pre¬ 
served in a marvellously interrupted hUtc by the act Jon of the 
forces of nature* The hot dry band in which the early pm-dynastic 
paves were scooped out, often produced such rapid desiccation 
that the whole curpHt was tiTservt*! indefinitely without change- 1 1 
ISnt the customs ui llie later Egyptian* tended to prevent this 
process of desiccation front taking plane: n Even in the earliest 
known prc-dyiLisstic jieriod the Ihvto-Egyptuuia were in the habit 
of loosely n rapping thdf dead in lineu — for the ;irl of the weaver 
back to Dint rtmnLn time- in Egypt— and then protecting Die 
wrapped corpse from contact with the soil by an additional 
wrapping of goatskin pr matting." This practice was developed 
and varied av the wealth of Llie Egyptians iinemubed, until, finally, 
after the iliicovoy of lb use of copper, the dead were, in the ease 
of the Deli* placed in stone coffins, This had a noteworthy con- 
sequence : " For in the counter of time I hr early Egyptians came 
to Jearu, iio doubt again from the discoveries of their tomb- 
Jobbers, ( bill I he fute of Use corpse, after remaining for some time 
In a roomy rock-cut tomb or stone colbiu was vastly different 
from Lhai which Wfcll the Isody when dimply buried in the hob 
dry, debating *nml- They evidently H L themselves to counter- 
acl these [jnlural forces, auJ to preserve the dead m thr likeness 
of the living," J Lk 1 nyiu the outset the Egyptian cnabalmcr was 
dearly inspired by 1 wo hinds : {n) to preserve the actual tissues 
of the body with a mUuimmi disturbance of its BU]H b rficiul up^iear- 
mice ; and (b) to preserve n liknifv* of Ihr deceased us he was it* 
Mi ;■ - 1 The eurlieM know n attempt at mum mi limbo n da fees 
iTiiui the Fir-it lfynasty,. ]n the Second Dynasty attempts the 

* Elliot ismifii in. U*.,n ; uL l£j *,#. * fit, xiL 

* idJ. 3* i M l it 10k 
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t orpor' wn*y &w&tlicd in n large &t. nes of bandages wlricli were 
moulded into aliape to represent the form of the body. In the 
earliest instances, endeavours were made to mmiJU the features 
so as to prwrvB the likeness of the deceased: -so that the mummy 
was evidently Intended to he o portrait ns well n_s the actual bodily 
namiftS of the dead. “ A discovery made by Mr. J E. Quibcfl 

bi the course of hi* excavatten* at SakkAm suggest* that, a* an 
outcome: of these practices, a new procedure may have b«m 
devUcd in the Pyramid Age* the making of a death-mask. For 
he discovered wltftt may 1st the mask token directly from the face 
of the Pharaoh Tela/ 1 1 At the time the practice oHgiusdffl 
of making a Ufc-siiee portrait statue of the deceased which was 
left in the tomb along with the mummy, 

l " All these varied experiments were inspired by the same 
o«ft% lo present the Jiketn -s of the deoeftScd- But when the 
scuJptoxs attained their objects and crcut^I rruirvcllous 

life-like jpostmit% which must ever remain mnrvdg of technical 
Kkili and iiftobi* feeling, the old ideas that surged through the 
minds of ike pre-dym^Lic Egyptian as they cimtempbled the 
dwiocated remains of the dead, were strongly reinforced* The 
^aHier p-^opEc % thoughts were turned more spediiadJv titan herc- 
tolnre to the voiitimphitson id' the nature of life and death, by 
seeing the bodies uf Uidr dead preserved whole imd ineorruiptihle ; 
andi it their actions catii Ltr regarded! as an expression dF their 
idea^, (he)" begun to wonder what was lacking in these physically 
conipiirU bcKiie-r to prevent them from feeling and acting like 
living beings. Such must have be* n Mil* results of their puzzled 
contemplation of the great problems of life and death. Otherwise 
(he impulse to make more Certain the preservation of the bodv of 
the decerned by mums of || tcafotiired sUtuc remains inexplic¬ 
able. But when the corpse had been rendered incorruptible anil 
(hedeceased's portrait had Iran fashioned with realiitie perfection 
I lo old ideas Would recur with renewed strength. The belief 
then took mure definite shape that if the nuking elements of 
vitality could be restored to the statue, it might become animated 
mul the ilead man would live again in his vitalized statue. This 
prompted a more intense and searching mvrttigatfan of the 
problems cot\ctming the nature of the dements of vitality of 
w’hidi l he corpse was dc|irivctint t he time of death. Oi i1 of these 
inquiries. In course of time a highly comp ]lx system of nluio.scmhv 
developed. 1 

I he practices of muniimheidion and of the making of portrait 
statues thui in ull prot lability dcveJof>ed simultoiirouslc* in 
response to the desire to preserve both ihc body nail nUo n like- 
,lia f the^ deceased, and as the outcome of certain climatic 
and economic ciiu^ji. 

Ml mi indication tad Lhe making of portrait statues evidently 
played an imfKjrtant part in the licvdopiumt of ideas regarding 

1 Kihat £mith ii n + i a-i J0, 
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the soul. When the pertmit statue had been made. it was n 
lifdtss object, until it tind been animated* In tinier to niiimptc 
it, certain ritual procedures were followed, such os the <ise of 
libation* and the burning of incense* and the ceremony of the 
lfc Opening of the Month/' 1 

Dr. A.M. Rkckman ha* discovered the ugntftcatice of libulkitu 
and inccfi&c in Egyptian Fuucnvry ritual. 11 is quotations from 
the l fc > + rn.niiti Texts show that the Egyptians considered that the 
deceased had loot iris bodily fluids and odours, and that they must 
be restored to him. Tor example, “Thcve Ihy libation*, Osiris; 
thise thy libations, 0 L T nm. which have come forth before thy 
non* which have come forth before Hums. I have come, I have 
brought to thee the Horus-cye that thy heart may be cool po»* 
vexing it. . * . I offer thee the moisture that hm i-uud torn 
thee, that thy heart may not U-. ''till puvittsing it/ 1 Ami again, 
*■The offering of libntuuj.s, Thy water belongs tu thee, thy 
Hood beiors^s to llive, thi fluid thot issued from the gud T the 
cxiulntifiu that issued from (MriiL ,p Ur. Ulaeknmn quotes fmm 
a Inter ritual text. Use Ritual uf Amon, which vtales itml “ The 
grains <d incense are the exudations of a dignity, I he fluid which 
issued from bis flesh, the god's sweat dt^'ending tci- the ground/' 
Enrtiiftc wi^ used for purification, and ako to omnium! ride with 
sh- gods by m.-ans of the smoke 11ml. rises to Lb sky, Incense 
end libations were both intended to retort the bodily fluids to 
the deceased : u 35ie general nuJiriing of these uus-sug^ i>; quire 
clear. The corpse nf the tlrrauad is dry and slnrvdied. Tn 
revivify it. the vital fluids that have exuded from it must be 
restored, for not until then will hfe return and the heart bent 
again - Thi^ si> the texts show' \i% w:is believed to be nnjniri- 
jilibhc^.i by offering libations to the accoriipniiLmenl of tarmntu- 
tiuns/ v * 


The animation of the portrait statue was nut complete until 
the chief ceremony of all hail lietn accompli she rl 4 that of " Tin 
Opmtng mT the Month. 1 ' ‘This wm pe rformed by tons hing with 
* metal elunel the mouth, vans, eyes, and n&**e of the staltte, after 
which it was supposed to live. 1 " 

^ The act of making a portrait statue wm regarded by the 
EjQ'litiiyns as rssrtirinHy creative, I quote nit extract fmm 
Elliot Smith recording a uotc given him by I>r r Alan fhiitlfncr: 
11 Tliat vtatnnt in Egypt were meant to lie cftlricid uiLmMe »ub- 
stttutCft for (hr prison of creatures they portrayed I tun uot bficii 
aafflehmUy cmpka*iyjd hitherto, fiver every statue or inuige 
were performed the rites of ‘ Opening of the Mouth f —magtail 
Twsra mode with a kind i>f metal chisel in front of I he mouth. 
Bwdet the up-re, H mmitli-ttpenihg.' other wolds testify to the 
prevalence of the same Idea; the word for * to fashion n atatiic * 
■ ins: is tn, all appearance identical with m% Mo give birth*’ and 
tiun form for I ht ftculptor wa* sa«kh E 1 he who causes to live/*' 1 
1 EUUi>t Smith I* 1, 1 Blaekncmn I. ilD-*n ■ KUjiJE %wiih xii. 42. * JV,, 1^. 
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The importance attached by the Egyptians to the portrait 
-sintnes, and the ideas that tiiey possessed with regard to the 
proems of animation of these rtaiuc* earn jv 4 * El tint Smith has 
o bendy insisled, well explain the origin nf the world-wide idea 
of the creation of met* from images. 

The practice of tmnnrdfkation wns closely connected with 
AmU% tbr jieknl jpd of Upper Egypt. Osiris* the prototype 
of early Egyptiiin kiago, wan dxmrty osaochitcd with the ritual, 
for nil cere monies of mummifieahon central round him. The 
dead king was identified with Osiris, and his son. the reigning 
king, was identified with Horns, the Km of Osiris, who performed 
the i-erouony of nuuninihentiou of hid father, Tbs making of 

E rtrait statues was connected with Ptah, Lhr god of Memphis, 
high priest being railed the Chief Artificer,* At Memphis 
Plait was regarded ns the creator of the c'arth : he was nko the 
‘"Lord of Life, 11 who performed the ceremony of "Opening the 
Month ' for images of the gods/ 

It h now possible to approach the study of Ihe origin of the use 
of Atone imd of the different stone monuments. Silliot Smith 
lias given a dear account nf the development nf the Egyptian 
tomlx He says;— 

w Itt the .Pro-dynastic Age in Egypt the corp&c was burit-d Mug 
Jlrxeil upon the Uft side, with the head walk ; it wna protected 
from contact with Lhc soil by linen, mats or skills, or in the larger 
tombs hy n palisade of sticks or o wooden frame hi the grave. 
The small graves were a hallow pits of no oval or nearly round 
form ; the tinker graves were deeper rectangular pits, roofed with 
brunches of 

’■ At the end of the pro-dynostic period the practice tra* intro- 
dliced of lining I he grave with brickwork to prevent the wind 
fatting in and a ho to support n roof of branches, fog* with b vers 
of bricks upoEi them* or, later* c©ri#d vaults, which vvero certainlv 
invented about tliis time in Egypt* 11 

Elliot Smith goes on to say s 4i When the Pttxto-Egyptbri had 
learned efficiently to Bur the grave, either with wood or brick¬ 
work (with or without a definite coffin made tsf wood, pottery* or* 
Inter, of stone). the skills and matting previously employed to 
protect toe corpse from direct contact with the sod were im % Longer 
eohiiikTcd nrrraiary. though the IdMq linen wrapping was still 
retain rij, Quite rairly in the dynastic period the wooden itiffin t 
tor pottery coffin and the stone sarcophagus were invented to 
overcome fhe special difficulties that appealed to the Proto- 
Egyptians/ 7 

hi I hr course tiT time the graves of the richer dowes become 
more el a ho rate. Whole finite i>r rooms were mode tmdcrgrciuuf, 
and the grave became so deep that a flight of steps hail to he 
madt 1 down into it. Also the pile of earth or stones on the ton 
of the grave wm enclosed by a wall of mud-brict* thru forming 
1 & tii L % 1 £47, * Ennan 04J P i*7. 
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ihr. mud-brick On the side that fared tin- Vile a court- 

vard wus made by mean?: of a low wall which wav floored with 
te n ten mud,. In thU period the shii|>c of the grave altered, and 
from being round, circular or tlliptu'ah tirrunic definitely rectan¬ 
gular. Thus was evolved in Egypt the mastnhn, which h des¬ 
cribed by Elliot Smith in the following tends': it is ,fc a type of 
imnlt oonfitting of {ft) a mulri-clumbercd subtciraman graw T 
Fn which ft stairway gave access; !'£} u brickwork sujver&tmeture 
in tin? shape of four walk enclosing a muss of earth or nibble ; 
and (c) eiji "enclosure for offerings in front of (he. facing the river) 
the brick nusUba* 1 ' 1 

Tbm cattle n remarkable development* **Aa Bfcc material 
prosperity of Egypt rapidly increased and the arts and crafts 
begun to fed fbe powerful impetus of the invention of metal twdis 
She process of aggrandivciurjiL nf the tomb, which we Jiave now 
followed through the ilrvt two dynasties received 5 farther 

I remenduus stimuli jk. Bigger* deeper and grander tombs were 
being made, Before the end of the Second Dynasty the gradual 
deepening of the burial clminbtt invoked the necessity of cutting 
into the solid rock, and when tin workmen realized I hut it was 
IK*s&ibic tu overcome this difficulty, a process which thr: invention 
of the cupper chisel liad now greatly facilitated, a jcmral in novation 
whs tnnde in the tomti-constnictor'H technique.” Tims rami' th±- 
practice of making rack-cut tomb^ r which, as Elliot Smith states,, 
were on the some plan aft the former underground grave. Slonr 
w 11 > used to some extent in grave construction in the First mid 
Second DyiutMirv, but not regularly till the Third Dynasty. 

II At tMs time (early jvirt of the Third Dynasty)* although the 
Eiubtcrronean burial chamber wax often carved out of the solid 
rork. tlu j snpt-rsrmcture was still eotuitnictcd of mud-brick. 
But eventually the much brick tnmtaba wns replaced by n 
stour tndldlng- At Lind the mud-brick model was more or 
less slavishly followed in t he stonework, but the stairway rapidly 
atrophied and gqvc place to a simple shaft : unci the tunny- 
chambered subterranean hunse soon dwindled into a small burial 
chamber/* 1 

It i* from the mustaba that Elliot Smith derives the dolmen 
and the stone circle, He mays* '*■ If iny nrpUmentn arc valid we 
must regard the dolmen* not as the whole of the Egyptian mu La ha¬ 
loid h but as its core, m to sjK-ak, greatly ovemrowu and stripped 
of all its umrs^ntial parts. The parts which arc constantly 
represented in every dolmen rtTpix^mt tin- Mirdab (Ihc chapd) 
and the hnrkl chamber. often merged into one. The 'holed- 
stone ’ found in dolmens ao widely separated m India* the 
CuiuriuiiB anti V3irtaus |«4irK of Western Europe k u slrikEnjn witness 
to the reality of l he fcCftlatiMxihccptiuu til the dolmen : ami the 
great of stone t hut go to the making of the dolnnn represent 


1 m&% skiddi li. U* ts* 13. 14, ip 
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not the visible parts of tin* imtalw. but the grail ly overgrown 
lining slab$ of Ihe £crdub* TT 1 

The Third Dynasty ontmm with Zoscr, one of the most remark- 
able kings nl Egypt, Hi-, accession to the throne murks the rifrr 
of MrmphK which wu* his capital, 3 In Ids reign appear^ tint lir^t. 
pyramid, Until lb* reign ihe royftJ tombs were built of mh.- 
dtied bricks* only containing in one instance a granite floor* und 
in another a chamber of iivnnstanie. M Zost r built a brick inastahci 
in which the passage into the burin! th&mbcr Vfud eb^ed by five 
portcullis stones, ** In ail probability Zoser hinuidf never uked 
this tomb, built so near thoee or lhs ancestors; but nested by 
Imhotep (one of hi b advisers) undertook the construction of n 
imiusnlcmn on n tnore am lotions plan than any of his cm tutors 
had ever uLtcinptctL Irt the desert behind Memphis lie laid out 
a tomb, very much like that at Bet Khali uL buL the ruast&lsa wus 
now buiit of stone; it w;is nearly (i. high, some £27 ft. wide, 
and un uncertain ammint longer- from north io south. lm 
reign continued he enlarged it upon lhr ground, and iiierrasr-d 
its height also, building five rectangular additions superimposed 
upon fits lop, each smaller than sts predecessor. The result was 
a terraced ^tnieture* 1&5 fL high, in six stages, the whole roughly 
resembling a pyramid It is often called the terraced pyramid 1 
and docs Indeed constitute the- tnm&itioual form between 1 hr flat* 
topped rectangular supcnvtnirtunT nr mastabn flirt built by fcacr 
at Bat Khallaf eind the pyramid oT hi* siinh.-ssors which immedi¬ 
ately followed. It is the licit large structure m stone known in 
1 

Ti it- great Pyramid Agy has now act in. The bat. king of the 
Thin! Dynasty, Snefru, imuk- n pyramid at Med urn, between 
Memphis and the Fuvum It J*egan with a limestone 
with the tomb beneath it The builder “ enlarged it seven time* 
to a terrawS rtrocturc/* and filled m the steps from lop to bottom 
sir ns to pfoduev the smooth Mope of the later pyramids. From 
the time of Sotfm onward the ftawer of the btatc wuxerl, and I hih 
development went on until the beginning of the Fiftli Dynastv, 
when signs of decay in* The Fourth Dynasty, during which 
pyramid - built Li n g reads, d tta wraith. was founded by Kfriifu, or 
klmuro-Khtifu, n tyoblo from the neighbuurfu>od of Etc niUl Litvin. 4 

It lias now become lhe chief project uf the fctute to 
furnish si vast, impend m Id e and mdcstnjrtjhk: resting-place for 
Die body of the king* who Aucciilrnta) ujion tlib cuterprkr the 
greatest resources u! wraith. skill und kjJboirr at bis ooiiinuiiulr 
Iluw strong and effective must have been the organ.isnrioa of 
Khufn s government we appravmre In some measure when we 
li^ims that Ids pyramid contain* some two million three hundred 

1 Id* , 413-3. His coil&KU tuiifj ^r?5 I Lilly m l! F>y 1'ryi^‘^f ^■»41 b*j myi 

prho iu' r J.-Jii.«Tir* (ii,) mrtvTft] laciiht ic-- m Kir^pf, 111: | biQi Simian poRSc^ ^jIil 1 
doJfrn.nei 
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thousand blocks, each wetpUmg on i be average two mid & Jmlf 
tons, The NHfg t'Fg.tiiL£uiiMji d labour involved in the quarrying, 
Imni^KitLitUcifi and proper assembly of tills vast mass of material 
is :i task which in itweif must have severely taxed tike public 
iiffiees/ 1 1 It b significant that thb tremriidoii* work wa* a^inh 
gdbthcd hi a kingdom where the whole of the power was in 1 !ib 
hands of a singlemmi. 14 It will be evident that nil the resources 
of the nation were completely at trip disposal and under hi* control; 
his eldest son, as wa_s customary in the Fourth Dynasty, vtsn 
vizier mid chief judge ; while the two 1 Insurer* of the Cod ' 
w ho were iu charge of the work in the quorries were undoubtedly 
itiso sons of the king* us we have seen* i'hf most jn>werful 
offices were kepi within the circle of the royal house, am Ihtia a 
great state was swayed at the monarch V slightest wish, and for 
many years held to Sts chieT task, the creation of his tomb. 11 * 

At this point the king &tfH>d at the summit uf human potter, a 
condition of affaire the like of which the world lias not since seen. 
It is a striking commentary on mankind that nil this man could 
do wiUi jiis power was to concent™ to on the build mil of a tomb 
that should help him to immortality, The vqlu^al folly of *he 
budding of pyramids is typical of man's desire for his own prt> 
MTvation. and abo of the nithlessncss with which he will encom¬ 
pass that desire if only he possess the power. 

Tims from the simple pre-dynast ir grave there developed, 
along with the growing wealth of E-gypt and tin increasing power 
of the kingship, the pyramid* a monument of stone that is a 
witness of the futility of seliiidi human aspiration. The pyramid 
of stone was therefore the result of a long period uf development; 
ihe host example was In all probability a variation of the uiustah* 
tomb, due to Zracr, who* by wetting one mastaha un, another, 

( jroduced the embryonic pyramid. Further, the use of stone for 
mild mg was not begun in I-^jypt mild a compratively Sate date, 
the Third Dynasty marking the real beginning of this- practice. 
It is obvious, therefore, tlmfc the mere presence of stone in any 
place does not constitute any reason why it should Ije used for 
construction- On the contrary, the practice probably resulted 
from the making of tombs in the rock, which may have suggested 
the idea of cutting slabs of stone for other purposes. TIil- sequence 
of ideas provides a logical transition from brick \o stone by way 
nf the luck-dll tomb. 

The assembling of tin; archaic civilization has thus advanced s 
the use uf stone, the bull fling of pyramids, ami possibly tht building 
of dolmens and stone circles, haw been added to the complex. 
Evidently the muw^ giving rise to the pyramid wre entirely 
different from those that produced the dual kingship, the dual 
grouping of the people, and thr hostilities between Set and Honui 
and Upper and Ijdwer Egypt. The development of the stone 
pyramid and lhe £tone tnflsfcaba depended upon the Invention of 
■ Br$«4Eeii v* 117* * fd. # v. I IP. 
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Lk rnfipi t chisel, and Lhe ums nf stone for const rtietioa prabcibly 
arose m the result of the systematic cutting out of stone in the 
pence** of making rock-cut tointtf. 

What were flic real canines that trfl to the LranhfnrmuHon from 
maslaba tombs to pyramids ? According to Elliot Smith: 
“ The pyramid itself may be regarded os a di ve rgen t development 
of the First Dynasty grave* in which the sloping parage on Lh.i- 
northern asjjcvt! is retained (Hie great do vehement of ilsr temple 
Ott llie river aide-prevented the retejitioa of the fiUurway or Incline 
of the Pento-Dynnsitio grave in the alternative—i.e, eastern i-ide- 
m. well as the many chandlers in the subterranean grave) 1 , I lir 
pyramid it^lf \s u muicd rou&ly overgrown but elaborately built 
cairn- 11 1 

The pyramid iliffcrcd in another respect from Ehc mastuhn ; 
in that the set of dwelling*raomii for the dead, that were t Deluded 
in the muvtaba. were* in the ease of the pyramid, removed to a 
temple outside Lin- tomb itself. The pyramid thus a fiiiterary 
mntuimcitt snirnuiiding a smalt chamber containing the col%. 

Tilt point to be explained is how find why if came about tluit 
the kings of Egypt gave tip the habit of buiJiling ftiusUih&& t and 
made pyramids instead* while the rest of the ruling dura went on 
using nfcpstaba tombs, Such divergence* cannot dimply \x 
ascribed to chance* A new idea has a history thnt serves to 
account fur iU genesis* it may lie true, a* Es iusertecL that the 
act of placing one mnafaihn on (mother led to tin idea of the 
pyramid, but it is not wise to rely on such methods of surmise i 
for the pyramid is mnn than o modification of the mastnbu; it 
signify the coming of new idca.% into Egyptian religion* thought. 
The taafa in the muitaba tombs are concerned wills the old gods 
of Egypt* such as Aniibis, Osiris, Ilrdhor, and iHaln The text* 
foilud in the pyramids of the Fifth and Sixth Dynastic?, nn the 
other Imnd, an- full of solar theology, What is the origin of the 
solar theology that seems to emerge with Die bo tiding of pyramids i 
Tlnr answer to this question reveals out of the most important 
events in the history of the world. The sun-cult became the 
%tate cult at the beginning of the Fifth Dynasty,' Li thia same 
dynasty the kings for the first lime called thcfuselve* the Children 
ttj thi Sun ; anti this marks the entrance of the actons who were 
defined to piny mi important u part in the drama of the ardiniu 
civilization. Ai thi* moment the cirdntie gndluatton ojsimi^ iu 
typical shape, nml henceforth, in Egypt, the Children of tin Sun 
dominate the frit nation. 

Before the Min-cult became the state nilf, il wa* atfnMidiod in 
rieJinptjUs, where* m I hope to sdmw, jt originated. Hut. although 
the sun-cult did not become premia uif tinttl Hit Fifth Dyimstv. 
Ihvtt* an; signs of tho fnflucnct; nf thr solar theology before the 
contraction of [pyramid*. Some of the kings of the Second, 
Third and Fourth Dynastic* called tbcmsLK.v by names cum* 
1 EVUdJ RuiiUi ix. 3a-j. * limited Ih 
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pounded of Rc : Rmfcb vm& a king of the Second Dynasty ; the 
third and fifth kings of 1 lie Third Dynasty were Nebkere ami 
Neferkere ; and in the Fourth Dynasty Ihr second, third ami 
fourth kings weft Dedefre, Khafrr and Mrrikttre. 1 The indusimi 
of Re in the royal tin me points unmistakably to ihr mfiuriicc of 
iltdiopnlh, the home of the aun^cult, which influence was destined 
ultimately to eaube the transference of the ruling power from 
Memphis, the capital of the first four dynasties, to Heliopolis the 
home of I he Children of the Sun, who appeared at the beginning 
of the Fifth Dynasty, The early ruling hi mi lies had been 
associated, by virtue of their relationship to Osiris, with the 
moon, timS no signs exist of any connexion with the sun uiwirt 
from the use of Re in t he curly dynastic*. The problem, therefore, 
is to account for the elaboration of a sum-cult At TI cl in polk. 
Men do not naturally elaborate sun-cults i rather do they 
ignore Them, w was seen throng hour the region. 

One reason For the imapie position of Hi Uopoli* is to hr found, 

I am convinced, in the fucL that it is the home of the Sothto or 
nolar calendar, "The most important cultural achievement 
which flairs frcim tla old Lower Egyptian kingdom, which nt thr- 
rmntr time ooufkin* our previous results and ilsi-s l hem dimno- 
logically, is the calendar. That the Egyptiansorfguudly'reckniet] 
time in months varying from twenty-nine to thirty days cannot 
he doubted, the influence of which hmi- been preserved in the 
celebration of lunar hestivals and in Ihr ward for month, ebat, 
for jx lub^visbn of the year:. For un agricultural people the 
succession of the seasons was a matter of importance. Ili file 
owe of the Ejp'ptiami it was of supreme importance that the 
date of the Nik rising should be known, for the whole of their 
agricultural operation* depended upon 3 his event. Apparent Ly 
the difficulties and confusions attending the use of the Lunar 
calendar led some otic iii Egypt !o Invent u calendar based on ihe 
date tif the firing of Sirius. Thus; calm: the great stride forward, 
llmt of abandoning the consideration of the moon allogethrr 
with regard to the calendar, and of proceeding to a pure solar 
year, or perhaps one ought to say more correctly, to on agricultural 
year of uniform length/** 

* Appended *■ a Urt mf lb* ehiri of Mi* Third *0 Sixih riytuwi i« for 
tb« rauYwiWll« oE the Tvudiir: — 
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This great step forward was taken at Heliopolis : and id timr 
the use of the new form of calendar was adopted shmughout 
Egypt* ** Of eourwr we mint not assimir tiinl tlur new cnJcmtar 
wua luttbted Lminrdiiiidy thioughou! Ufi-c whole country, but h 
will Iiave been first of all unreduced in one principality an d tfccncr. 
partly owing to puli laid evflils and partly owing to its eminent 
advantages it will have- spread throughout the whole of Egypt. 
But there is one fact of particular importance which also adeb 
considerably to our historical knowledge. and that is the date of 
the Hsing of (Sirius) on the 19th of July, which shows that the 
home of the calendar is to he sought in Lower Egypt in the 
territory of Hdiopolis iital Memphis- The monuments of the 
n\ost ancient period which exist in sac}i abundance in Upper 
Egypt foil us completely ns regards these territories, up to the 
present, at hunt, in spite of the great importance of Heliopolis 
Eind of the Delia, By the calendar, however, Lower Egypt set 
up a monument which, as even we con makes it, even in early 
limes* equal. even superior to the centres of culture of Upper 
Egypt at llii;mmni>oli$ and AbyiJbs** 11 

The height of lor Nile is determined by Niiomet^n, Such 
rnuiLaments are mentioned in the Fir*I Dynasty. Tin oldest 
Milometer was at Hod ah P the cp-kl capital of the Hdiopolitan iloitip : 
nnd Ihrner were derived the other Kiln meters of Egypt.-* Thus 
fur yet another reason it is probable t hut the calendar wan in vented 
lit Heliopolis, 

If the priests of Heliopolis were the inventors of the calendar 
based on Sirius, if also they were the inventors of the Milometer, 
they would evidently stand high in Egypt, The invention of a 
calendar of isuch a kind is jl tremendous achievement, and the 
licliopobtans were entitled to their share of influence in Egyptian 
affair*, since they gave to mankind one of its greatest possessions. 

The power of the solar idea* that manifesto I itvelf in the early 
dynasties by the inclusion of Rr in rtysl nanifs^ may rest un a 
Ftill broader basis. As was pointed out at The end of Chapter 
XV< the custom of offering n subject in place of the king hinisoJf 
npjienrs to be connected with Hr, Die sunHgod, fur it i% in the t kkr 
oT the Destruction of Mankind that IhtR incident first appears. 
If the llcliopnlitaus had thuught out a way for the king to escape 
lib fate, their power would be immensely strengthened, and I 
HuggraL Lbflt they were responsible for this great mental feat, 

What wctc the consequences of the introduction of the new 
fuirn of calendar ? The priests of DcbopoliN fnu#t constantly 
have been engages I in making astronomic I starvations in On- 
Marion with it: eorrretion* iiuve to be made, nnd prediction* 
verified, The practical identity of the Sothic and the Solar year 
must have been observed by the Heliopolituns at an early date ; 
and it is possible that this led there men to make observations 
with regard to the sun. Tins would explain the presence of 
1 E. Moyer 4L * tWtwJt L il. 
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obelisks sit llcliojjolis, the city of tile giimculL The ohelbk* 
caMing ns it ilmai a sharp shadow, is an idral instrument fur 
tdrtcfvijjg the altitude uf Un £U)i» uml this in all probability was 
the end tar wInch It was designed* 1 This prccK'imipiitjoft with the 
observation* nf the surfs movement* K take to be one qf the prime 
causes of the ekbOTikl km of the sun-milt by t he priests- nf Heliopolis,. 
Probably mast her important factor in iht hit nation wim the 
existence of a definite moon-cult in connexion with thv royal 
family \ for Haithor* Osiris and Isis were definitely cornu-eicil 
wirh the mcrfjn. Indeed thr most common feature of mother 
goddesses wjit their connexion with the mooft, 1 shalJ Iiave more 
to *ay later on J bat point : at the present it is enough io note that 
the exUfccftee of ideas connected with the moon may have led the 
HdiopolUan priest# to words the ebbomticn of a sun-cult, The 
mwfc* the central rkntiid of the former calendar < dowdy 
connected with deities ; it is sdjL-rLias^Li it ^ there Lore., tlmt the Him 
should become t he centre oi a new theological system. It te fail 
to af^uc that tile preerfjciipntion with the calendar j»uvt the 
direction to the new ideas, while the existence of o lunar theology 
helped to give them i heir expr. ^sum. 

The smteg*>d bom of Udiopolitan 3] jactitation was dustlv 
connected with the irrigating activities of Egypt* Re hrmw ff 
was bom of the primeval DCebit, S un H or from an rgg tnRtle by 
Pteh or Khinini* that cante out of the primeval ocean. Moreover, 
the birthday of Re was the day uf I he Nile UchxL, the New Year’s 
l>ny of thr Egyptian c:ikndar F - lie therefore is s product uf 
compost t inn i fur lie is uxptcv&cA in terms nf idea* and practice* 
already in esisten cc in Egypt. Klimiin and Hah were o> i god# ; 
the primeval ocean was evidently the Xita hood ; mid the fact 
that thr hirtliLhiy of Re was ihc New Year's Day suggest^ that 
hi war, invented after tin- in in jurist ion of the new calendar* 

Tt can antily he explained why. although the Lnlluciice of the 
HeliapoUtnns was at work behind the mthc in royal circle*, the 
solar cult wn# not the stnte cult before the Fifth Dynasty. The 
evidence gathered tram other parte of the region shmra that the 
chief criterion of the existence of lhe sun-cidt in snv community 
is tlic existence of the Children of the Sim. In Egypt, in the days 
before the Fifth Dynasty, the smudged wan evidently an abstrac¬ 
tion, a being with no real connexion with the earth. If, m scents 
certain, cults of deities arc ancestor cults, it follows that such a 
ddty cmild not receive a enlt until he became the nnctstor of kings, 

Thia was the Kit nut inn with which the MdbpciUtan priests were 
faced- Their power was growing \ their id&kS hud hem neec-pted 
ty *hc kings : but the relationship between the king and Ue, tlie 
sun-god. would luive to he made definite before nny rtskl advance 
partible. He wus no mumd father of a king; as was Osiris. 

* ih*t Vrnjptmnid w*» Mi imiuiiau «f th* loo iteoa *[ i* w 

ftlj-ihiia, winch »rt#ir |>n)imb!i>. 
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.so he bud to be mnde into n father. Obviously the ordinary 
method was Impossible \ but the priests of IIHicipdis wra equal 
to the occasion, for they chhomfed a iktkm that [daere them mi 
u pinnacle among mankind : they made Itc iutu Urn actual hither 
of the? king. 

The story runs that Rlmfu, the first king of the Fourth Dynasty, 
^ yrm enjoying an idle hour with bb turns, white they narrated 
wonders wrought hy the great v/Um mm uf old. Whm therrupou 
Prince IfATznztf told the king that there still lived 11 magician able 
tp do marvels of tile some kind P the Phainah *citl the prince to 
fetch the wise man. The latte.r* after he line! offered some examples 
of his munrkiibta powers reluctantly told the king. in response to 
questions that the three children soon lo be born of the wife of n 
qertsiti priest of Re were begotten of Hr himself, and that they 
should at! became kings of Egypt, - . * In thi* fuili-iale m- bun* 
what b now the state Jktion; every Pharaoh is the bodily iion 
of the suu-god* a belief which w as thereafter maintained through- 
out the history of Egypt. 1 * The title fLr&t appear* iu the ease uf 
the eighth king of the Fifth Dynasty, which is the ilrst known 
mention of Ihe Children of l he Sim, a 

The claim to physical fatherhood on the part of Lht sun-god 
will bear examination, for it serves to show how thr idea Was 
probably built up by the Hdiopulitun priests. 

The Brat complete text dealing with the act of birth of a new 
sovereign is Unit concerning Hatfihepecb the sister or aunt, &iui 
pmijitbty wife, of Thcitmosc IU of the Eighteenth Dynasty. 5 
Her father wns + according to the inscriptions, Aincm-Rtr, the god 
dJ TIiHjcs. 

Ill the Texts iL is said that the god himself takes on tlLv form 
of the king and visits the queen ip her apartments. He has un 
inter view with Thnlh, ftiul unnuunecs his intention of becoming 
the father uf Uiil&hcp*ct, The first pari of tin. text implies thid 
he is the father of the queen by the ordinary sexual neL Then, 
it is sold, Amoii-Uv calls in the aid of Khmim. The text runs : 

INSTRUCTIONS OF A* ON 

Utterance of Amon t prcsidcr over ICamak : 11 Go, to make Iiff, 
together vrilh her ka s from these limbs winch nrc in me; go, to 
fashion her better Hum nil gods ; (alnpcfor me) ihb my daughter, 
whom I have begotten, I have given to her a El life and tint b tac¬ 
tion* all stability, all joy of heart from me, all offering and all 
bread * like Be, for ever," 

EfihLy o* Khsoi 

11 1 will form this fthv) daughter (Makare) (Ilatshcpsci), life, 
prosperity and health ; offerings , , B love for all good things. 
Her form skull be more exalted than Lht godu, in her great dignity 
of king of Upper and Lower Egypt 

1 BrtMsatfld v. 12J. * Cf. Tetri* L L 68 e,s, * Errated ii.Il.S7 m 
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V. Kiinci* Ease ions thk Ciuhn 

Smm 

Khnum is M-utcd Ut-fi hrt 1 a potter** wheel* Upon which \m h 
fashioning two mule rhiidren, tJu first being Hatshepsct, mid tJn? 
second her kn, The fi^-headcd goddess llckrt, kneeling, on tin: 
right, extends the symbol of life to the two children. 

f SSCBmTQH 

Khnum repents the- instructions he has received From Arrian, 
putting them down in the first pmoti. 

Utterance of Khimm. the patter, Janl of Himr : •* I have 
conic to thee (ftm.)« to fashion thee better than all pods. I have 
given to thee (fern.) all life anti satisfaction, nil stability, nil joy 
of heart willi me; 1 have given to thee (fern.) all health, ail 
lands ; 1 have given to thee (fratj all offering*. nil food ; I luivc 
given to thee (fem.) to appear upon the throne of Horns like Re, 
for even 1 hnvfc given to thee (fern,) to be before the Kus of i!l 
the living, while thou (fern.) shmest as king of Upper and Lower 
llgyph of South ami North, according as thy (fern.) Father who 
loves thee (fern.) has commanded^* 

The interest uT ISiis account lies* of course, in the part ployed 
by Khnnni. He was the potter pod. and obviously m Hu- 
Eighteenth Dynasty was credited with powers of creating human 
Ikmojis cm his potter's wheel. It multi be important to discover 
when HTimmi w&s, first credited with t ht^f powers. In the Wes tear 
Papyruii it is said that Khnum gives health Lo a child already 
born, and no mention is made of the manufacture of rhe embryo, 
Apparently, in such a ease, the god He ls the actual father of the 
child by his own powers IT so, the conception uf Khnum as a 
creator muni have hrvn introduced into the story ai a later date. 

It would be interesting to determine how Khnmn came to he 
the fashioner of the child in its mother. The idea smia to be 
old ; for it ran hardly Ik- thought that, unco the notion iuui arisen 
of Re as a creator by virtue of his own power, an idea winch 
deputes the power in another could have originated It is easier 
to think Dial the lh lio|>olitji[i> adopted whuktfik u view already 
existing, nr else I hat these men gave a peculiar twist tu current 
thought and induced tine belief that Klviuim could actually make 
a child. 

Kbnum belongs to ml early and uhwnrr period of human 
thought on the subject of creation. He tidrTwgtfmds to Euki of 
Kridu. I loth were mm-headed, and both controlled the waters 
uf irrigation; both were erastor* ; Enki made out of potter's 
earth the chief goth of the Sumerian guilds of carpenter*, jewellers 

1 I owe- tfm inforjmtkiii 4 a Pmt. P**t. 
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and forth ; her ulffi ereaml town* rind ruled over the first raw 
t»f men, 1 li i* important to note Uial Liic lint totn created by 
Ltiki wen! jin minted by tfunns of blood mixed mtli day. The 
bbnd was that of members of the earlier race that he I lad destroyed 
by the Ibid, If the evidence with regard to Enki be taken it* 
witness to the manner of curly thought ii that the idea of 
creation hy the potter's wheel is not the first. It may \hm lie 
that the notion of creation in this Inter way was the mult of the 
thought of the licho^'iiUinv It is natunii for them to use the 
idea of Khmvm hs a eft-14 tor for the sou of Lie, since Kiumin luudr 
l Lie egg out of which Re liimsdf emerged* 

Probably the nut bn that Khnum made the child was an early 
Egyptian belief tliat became incorpofatid in Ltic due! Hue of 
iheogumy n* put forward by the Ihliupolitmi priesthood. 
Wiietlitu I hi Hdinpolilans originated this thought, or whether 
they used, in inter accounts, ideas Unit were current in Egypt.,, 
seem* uncertain. Whatever lie the upvhoE the chiim to the 
Uivim- birth of the king wits a stroke of genius, U evidently whs, 
the mean* whereby the Hvliopotftaa priests managed to gnin 
|X>wcr, They I sad solved the great problem that lay before them. 
They hart cslabUslu-rt a connexion between the king and the sum 
god" which was absolutely essential if the -un-cult vui to become 
the state religion of Egypt* Once direct filiation was established 
tin: rest was easy. 

A fraternity that elaborated the calendar of Egypt wi is capable 
iif this piece of reasoning, and scored thereby one of the greatest 
triumpliN of history ; t hese Beliopol i tin is provided ruling families 
with a trump curd that served them tor thousands of years, The 
c toe trim:- of Uieogamv U the Lyndepiu of the group of ideas 
centring round the early kingship \ by means of H kings reached 
n far greater height th:in they previously had attained, and all 
over the world the t hildren of the Sun have been accepted a* 
divine king?, far removed from ordinary mortal*, by virtue of 
their tremendous claim to divine parentage. 

The story of the rise of the |jowct of the IftLiDpolitnn priesthood 
suggth^Ai mi explanation of the origin of ruling classes. Elliot 
Smith wa>, the lirst to call attention to the eluse eomirxiuii 
between the enriksL kings and irrigation : "One of tin e.irlk t 
pictures of an Egyptian king represent# him using the hoe to 
inaugurate ih- making of an irrigation-canaL This wan tht 
typical net of benevolence on the part of a wine ruler. It h not 
unlikely that the earliest organization of a commnnjiy. under a 
definite leader, may have been din- to the need for mim system- 
at ired control *1 irrigation* In any ease iiu earliest rider* of 
Egypt .nid Sumer were i^vcTitiallv the eontnilkrv and regulators 
of the water supply and aw aueli the givers of fertility and pros- 
ferity ‘ Again : “ h is mi nitre minciderapc that tlir " g£Kl ‘ 
should lutve been n dead king. Osiris nor that he controlled the 
1 Lau^Juu v, l K J, LtH, w. 
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waters ofiirigntinn omi wm especially intcirstcd inRgrirultnrfr /* 1 
All the evidence goes to supjmrt the contention of Elliot Smith, 
that the curliest kings and gods were Intimately assodated with 
ifdgatfctfh 

What wfLs the mmjmt of association bet wren Ihc ruling family 
of Egypt und the irrigation ivttcm ? Aceonling to Cherry the 
Egyptians begun their Irrigation by digging small dinnin'I* to 
help the water to reach fresh places In course of time this 
system berime more comp!tc&ica« and thus needed organization ; 
hut it h hard to set? how nay riding family could hare developed 
en such litiva. The evident^ with repint to village and clan 
councils shows Mint the existence of u ruling group not :\{ nil 
necessary for the proper maintenance of an irrigation system. 
The Ikfntoc of Titzon in tin FttilfppbeSi tbc Mnmbi* of Chotn 
Nagpur, rind tunny other irrigating people* <if the present iby, 
maintain vast and complicated systems of terraced irdgRtkwi 
fioJHy by means of village councils, which decide the al lotment of 
water to each field. I suited, the necessity for the mmniriidrnce 
of irrigation systems m*y have lid to the foundation nf village 
councils; lkit it is certainly hard, If nut impossible, to conceive 
how tin: continuously developing process of elaboration of rni- 
galinn .systems in Egypt could have led one group to have jtiiw! 
'tself above the others, mid to Eiavc main t.lined that pnutiiui 
without challenge for so many centimes, The explanation sorely 
cannot lie in that direction. 

Tin r:M to power of the HcljopnHtnn kings suggests Hie means 
whereby the firA kings of Egypt gained (heir p^Rinm The 
Jirs( step taken by I lie IlcliopoliLan priests toward^ their ultimate 
goal was the elaboration of the Sot hie Calendar* and with tisnt 
of power they were ultimately mhlc- to dominate Egypt. 
DJir.n the ruling power that they duipcffigesscd is considered. il 
isc evident that this ruling group may have owed JLs position in a 
kintihir process, namely the invention of the lunar cnkndnr. The 
early kings, and the great mother goddess Hat her, were closely 
connected with the moon. If it be assumed that vniut- l^ciuejs 
began to calculate, by means of the phasic of i Ilc moon, Lite dale 
nd the next item] timr% then the rise to power of a ruling group 
explained. This man would lie in possession of knowledge nf 
inestimable value for the community us n whole, which would 
pbre him on a pedestal. The benefit 5 1 lint he and his dcs*e minute 
wnuidd i-unfef <-ei the community would be of the i-xuu order as 
Uiose thttl gave IMiopdlb is* power; ntimelv, thr means of pre* 
dieting the seed time. 

How the connexion between the ruling group and I he groat 
ttinthrr goddevt and Hir moon rr P me mto catenae docs not enter 
into tlila f|aration. li may bo tbit tb ?great mother had he^rnt 
I with the moon, for reams Wttti hy Elliot Smith t 
° r |L may be ih.nt the institution of the lunar calendar gave the 
* EDUfft JSiuiin **_ is^.30. tl. Boylun 23 p p. i 
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ideas tlirafe- led tn the elaboration of the lunar theology. But whut 
tsztmjk to hnve given the ruling family its original power was 
tilt- elaboration of Ihv lunar riilVmlnr h mid the retention by Hint 
group of Ihe iieccsa&fy knowledge that enable them to predict 
the date of the flood. Along mch lines as these the origin and 
persistence of ruling groups h easy to ntiderstimil - 1 

The Hcliopahtans, by their uvertrigu lo piwer in the Fifth 
Dynasty < brought shout a bisection in the ruling power that must 
be explained. The older ruling group was, m the beginning* 
connected with the moon, while the Hclicrpol (tarns were ccnioflcted 
with the ssuu All tlii' mddcufw, moreover, jpoitiI to the bilb i 
os l.hc inventors of the idea l.i! a world in Uie sky. Re hmixrir, 
when oEit. wm lifted up on the back of the Great Cow in the form 
of the Mother Goddess, Nut* and there he made the sky-world 
for t he gods, A remarkable passage in the Pyramid Text* suggest* 
that the Hcliopolitani themselves in the Sixth Dynasty weir wdl 
n wore that t.lu sky-world was entirety of their invention, for they 
*p.ik of ** one of the giviil hmfres of gods formerly bom at Hdlo- 
polts, who were subject to no king, w!m> wen- rtijVd by no prime 
- . * when neither Lhr ky nor the earth yet existed. 1 Although 
Ibis text states that tin earth did not exiat, and there tends to 
diminish the vuhie of the statement about the sky: yet it does 
^evili that thr lldinpolilims recognised a firm; when the sky-world 
itself did not exist, when l he ends lived only at Heliopolis. Tbits 
ifientirdyiu harmony with the native traditions rcoortfcd in iH Thr 
Megaiithic iulUltv ol Indom-riU/* to the i-ffcet tjmt in n bygone 
time the sky-world Jiad not yet conic into existence.* Ore 
elaboration of the cult ti&rftficitril with the sky at Heliopolis can 
constitute ti fixed point in human history from which to date all 
ideas conecrming the sky-world. Ail through the region It t* 
evident that ideas concerning the *ky have not persisted; they 
have tended to disappear together with the Children of the Sun". 
It if. entirely lit ting l hut these idea* should have f*ccn elaborated 
in ilia pljicr- when- the Children of the Sun originated. 

An cumuii imtiirn of the literature and the monuments tuggrat* 
that the land of the dead vvns formerly not in 11 m sky. " It m 
imt hjtprahnble th li£ the history of the early soqnence of thv&e 

* Thw Impoitiirv mpfc ^cjnii-- mv+^tignl^n Unnii^brtiit i\m rxgtem. 
11 Winiltt *rau tlwM Ihv lluowl<vige fji tSiO dntvriaiiiaLkiU v( th* tbm fof pfflJtit- 
hu- luy, I.aV *.\ he III- 'mliluf lizrotipi. For fcfwbn«\ Kruyt, in hw 

on iItinr ihrnuiithutu ihn u-l.uui toiji imm lockd n((pf rhni 

rrimliuitm at HjjpnMtiUlUv. In Onir&l nml il±u l thmibn i fata Ja i the 

TAMP, <jr jirifuL lo thor imi Jxul of ihff Umd Om nffj rump nun i to l*u iomn> 
link-- In hi by . i u^u tuber tfciuj !h»- ratei-. Wiu-u 1 u.iLi'U sln:wwJ that 

Hi.; limv wtL* i’umo fw iSjf- U'^Liutiispf of oj*nradon*. Urn Jimnr^r ujtiftJJy vu r 
VS.- f^r Him tiril r*iw- 3 ' tt im only fhn ruUi. -who hiltf die knowliVlgwi 

ql i h'i tiji>tfinvul ■« .! 11n siMMt nJn,l ho kevpa it r. ■ l^i < If.. TSjL- L,ij-.wfr ‘ l 
ewuialy tOOHi^N rri ilrwn^tli Ui Ufeu vlim*. A wid^ Miirvey of ihn 

1^14 !lU ■ h ndhiiMtl^l nilh llw i!-•■■%«-rrcucm ium at lb& ditA fo¥ Hie br^nnln| of 
.i^riyullujr. uiiL- ii -,jny w unii*; to + ^JllrJlili ilw. Inllll ul my r^nt^liEilt. 

1 Moret L 7, n. 1 1 vu 16T i- m. 
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belief, wjiv thus j we should begin with a primitive MM in a 
euMtrraticmi kingdom cl the defid which claimed all mm. As 
sun exclusive privilege of kmgs at first, and thru of I be great nut! 
noble, the gluricm* I'dratini hereafter . . . finally emerged »ih a 
*obir kingdom of the dead. ■ Again* according to Mon t, in the 
Memphis period (Third Dyrmstj'onwards) it was rerfimdy believed 
that the iuiii lived in the tomb or cLUt not go outside its precincts 
Breasted say* ; “ The early belief that the dead live iti or nr the 
tomb, which must therefore be equipped to furnish his necessities 
in the hereafter, wa* mie from which the Egyptian never rM'ajw'd 
entirely, tiul even at the present day* + . . The common people 
doubtless still thought of their dead either ns dwelling? in the tomb 
or at b**t iiH iuhubiim^ Hi? gloomy realm of thr nmt, the sub- 
kingdom filled over by the old mortuary {gtxhcvcn tiddly 
led by Osiris. But fur the great uf Ik cntlii + the Icing and 
his nobles at least, u happier destiny hud now dawned. They 
might dwell lit will with the lun-god in his glorious celestial 
kingdom. In the royal tomb wc henceforth tiiscirri the eiucr- 
geiwsc of this solar hereafter /' 1 

The Pyramid Texts show dearly the bisection of the community 
produced by (Tic elaboration of tin- solar theology arid the accession 
to power of the ( hitdren of the Sun, They contain no mristioEt 
of the old bnd of the dead. The king yoes to the sky : “ He Inis 
freed King Tetifrom Kherth lie has not given him over to Osiris.'' 
Horn* Ll put* not this Pejii over the dearth he puts him among ! he 
god^ he being divine /" 1 In these texts Osiris and his cycle of 
deities arc even said U> be hobtile, ceremonies being performed 
to keep them from the pyramid tomb of the king. 

Even whej pyminid-bui Filing wiis jn full living, tlie nobles 
continued to be hurled in m&stuhu tombs. which contain no tmsx 
whatever of a solnr cult Tins means I lint the old id iv conncctail 
with thiirin Ktifi persisted among (he nobles, although thr royal 
fiunilv liad introduced the *okr theology. Thr land of the dead 
associated with the older ruling groups wits cither underground 
ur rise on l he horizon: in later times it ce rtainly iv^s underground. 
Thus thr ruling group possessed two entirely ? tiff emit theologies 
mid had distinct Jinnies after death. The king went to the sky. 
where he was iteptirated ! rum his subjects: I h> juiUi s went to 
the Jaiui of the dead, where they would find all their subjects, to 
the old world ruled over by Osiris* who I tad ruled over the dend 
from time msmeinomh Thu* wuv produced, Its Egypt* by I he 
coming to power M the Hriiopobtim family. Ha biatvtum of the 
community ihnt was noted from one end of the n.'jriou to the 
other. 

To turn now to another problem cmmceUd with the 
of the urchak cmlizalion. AlLbotigh the evidence 

' iv ' 141 1 Moral nr. S& 
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regarding the political even** of ihr. day* following the ri^ in 
power uf the l hi hint :ii of the Sun h scanty, yet enough is known 
to show that it caused a dislocation of the ^tair machinery, and 
led finally to internaJ convulsions from which Egypt never really 
recovered. As (hr result of the accession to poorer of the Hello* 
poUteoB* the ruling function, formerly in the bunds of the family 
of Uic king* was divided! the lldiupttlitiiii fumily supplied the 
sacred king, who theoretically was the bend of the'Sfatc. and the 
administrative power wa^ in the luinrLi -.f other families. In 
order to understand the fomiatJoH of the archaic civilisation at 
ls necessary to determine as closely as possibh- the coiod;ljou& 
under which this change took place. 

fu the Fourth Dynasty the ruling jum?r was fixed at Memphis. 
I hi. king was supreme, und was in the government by 

his heir, who acted ns d^ r, and controlled for tus father the 
odminkt ration of the Stntc. 11 The century and a half during 
which the Fourth Dynasty maintained its power wais a period of 
unprecedented splendour in the Iiistory of the Nile valley people. 

as we have seen, the monuments of that time were on a senile 
of iTTBudctir which wns never later eclipsed*” 1 The royal family 
hi Id all power in l hr, if hands. They eve is coni rolled Heliopolis ^ 
for some of the high priests of litljopolk In t Id* dynasty arc known 
by name : Murib, son of Khufii: ; Kanefer, son **f Sm feru i 41 ;ind 
Hehotepp who wn* the son of n kiug.* These men were very 
vloic|y connected with the royn! power, for they bore thr title 
of " king's sou of hi& body." They married women rnllrd * royal 
acquaintance?, 1 ' who were thus probably of the royal family, and 
their children were also " royal nrauamtuccs/' Use vhdere 
wt tv bUo in this dynasty l ' kind's sons, married “* royal acquaint- 
ances, M and had children called “ royid acquaintances." The 
vizier and the high priest of Heliopolis were members of the royal 
family: Kanefrr hr hi both oflirt-s, One high priest of Memphis 
of this dynasty m known, flcneferi of the reign of Sneferu or 
Kliufu. 1 Ills lutmc suggests Ifrliopolitaii inEluentx 

It seems impossible at present to understand (he nature of the 
events that established (he nun-oil l as the state religion nt Egypt, 
The royal family of the Fourth Dyiumy evifhmtly hat] innnplcte 
control over rise State, acul supplicEj the hir-h priest of Heliopolis. 
The Actual trannition may have conic about .because of an intrigue 
among the priest', altar heel b- Hdinp-.li^ the result of which was 
I In; overthrow of the royal high priest. Thr -.u.r-, n.r Ihcogozny 

Al-.- I- bum hnvD th- :i -maplind bylflfr* W \\. Crmspin n 4 K* v pw ut Eifypi [an 
An r iquitio* jpf the M t * r M11- • tm*. i y, Imin I cupTriw mf <?hli ftftiifmv 

Ilie h • iIk nf e b* hftvji h«m Hpmti* from origin iU eaurvf^ »o *u™ bmbd^v 

fre# trims otiou* error, Siii* Ctumpiou bn.* jj^iviri-J ibs msir-Hal 

tiie r^ndiwitm* mi™, uul | Mp|$| fuU rrajMiirihiliiy far ituan, fttaj 

W< kl md ilumj ¥r 

1 Breiuitwl y, I 3 L * La]«iai M. 

1 fl i chtojjlyphi e TckIj I. Pl r 4 * Foirio v. 3“ 
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ray liavc snppli-ed Lbr means wheiNirby the conspirator inribd 
the others fco action. This, however, is n dark place in Egyptian 
history, and it scemn too much to hope that it wrfl ever lw illumin¬ 
ated* 

It is Mriy obvious that some of the princes and high official* oi 
the dispossessed dynasty rccondfed themselves to the changc. 
Thus Ftah£hrps€8 # brought up with the children of King MenktHfc, 
iuhJ married to the oldest daughter of King Shejm^kaf, Itp-i king 
of the Fourth Dynasty* received, or apparently continued to hold, 
during the new regime, the High Prie&thoodi of Memphis, and 
lived to add to Ms titles tlint of priest of the solar temple of 
Netwrrc* He v tilth king nf the Fifth Dynasty. ThU man. husband 
tit the «Ldi.st daughter of u king, might love dm mid the ihmn--. 
Again Sekhemken-, son of a Fourth Dynasty king, and a vizier. 
iy recorded in his tomb to Slave been worthy lieforc Kings 

Khjifrc and alj receding kings np tn Salnire. .. . king of the 

Fifth Dynasty. 1 Whether or no Prince Sekhrnikcre i$rU-t| m 
vizier after the deposition of Urn royal house Lo which lie In Ion pi :d* 
it ls certain Ihut with the succeeding viziers comes a complete 
limiLgt! in the situation. They an- no longer king ^ soirv and 
they usually bear names compounded with pLah* m is shown by 
Hit list : —- 


VtZlKRS OF I 'HE FIFTH l*YXA_vrV 


Filter, 

Chief THU* 

rife* 


^yktionik^K ] 1 . 

Kluy 's BlOfttt don 

Royjd Hcs^iJuLiiiimi'i 

tiJuiIre to 

Srnkmm 

T 

Ptfi^liCfUp 1 + . 

Xot royal . , 

Nut known . ( 

[ * 

PluJlIlBI EO-p 

Er] b* Ha . ^ 

ll II - n 

f 


— 

«■ PI- - m 

f 

I'lllhWrTia^ . 

Kul miynl, Hu F 

ii || k . 

FfiffrirlmTO 

^AbniwW 

M 41 »f 

Nihtitkd * , , 

Kditfirkffrt, nf 

Ft.ahshirp*i-^ > 

N «i 41 

Kjusr'ft tjiui^hU-r . 

tut«c 

KtUiilffTtl 

M nui.r,fri 1 , fc . 

— 

Pfot kiiinim . . 

14 

1H k 

Fat ppyrtl r , 

i* n «a 

1 J^ak'^.^ltiesi 

tkhdihuUip 11 . » 

NqI roy„l. 11 Jh l 

Pt HI 4 


9 wtalb IftU 11 . 

Krpti, lin . .. 

lOsyfkl Htfj i iMut^pre 

*+ #i 


fc MdEicttc C. ] ; H r |l. 

1 Lcpfl Lilli U. IL - 3 - 

1 M JL 101-1 lVnl Ihin auul til- neat tw vifl™ lUu* MiimrifT, 

** * Hrf br|13 ^ J^thor All ihmv Qi Uas i*nm ntuuis hut Davi« ft. IL 31 ) 
fcssijftts ■Ollm 10 tho uarliiT diU^ 

* VkM-uoa, 7 ; Murray vi, I P] tDou! 4 * Tumhk 
- Man. in. i, 43 U * Sulho ** ] 4 o»S ■ Mntitu* L D SS- 

■ i*"i iltT 1 b * vr - th ^ 

J * Mnntia^ i. |l, 03 : Murray vt T. 
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Vizitf. Cbvf Tiilt* * TitU*. flf%jn + 

SrniHruuTi Maftl 1 Erpn* Hn - , Kind's Uan^hEef * l f DU 

T^rmnnkh ■ ■ . Its . . , . Nn titlw . . * Ubm, nr hAm 

Himkii " „ * - Exp*, Ha . * Ro<r ad ragUairilUJC*; * 

Ihib*m tm* tt k - H ** 

Probably the via cry with Ptah names Mowed to a Memphite 
family, for Plot was god of Memphis. Ftahdtcpst* wa* .*on-jn- 
hw to King Namem k ( bid the wiwaof the other* arc not ntcnllaneiL 
Such namcrt continue until thr lime of the duhth king oi the 
dynasty. Ucdki-rc-bcsL the first king blown to have home the 
title of J Sim oi I he Sun ," 1 but the exception of Ffakshepsex who 
married n king'* daughter, prevents the formulation of any 
m, in rpili’/jitiuii its U* the absence uf evidence of marriage retaUon- 
ship with the royal family* Two vizir.rs Lite in the dynasty, 
both mimed Sunezefflib* father and son* married —in one eas^, n 

royal acquaints nee, 131 amL, in the other, a kiiag*^ daughter/ 1 
Thi* suggests a closer connexion between Hue vizier of the royal 
family i hius in the case of most of the early viziers of the period. 

Duong Ihta dynasty the high priests of Heliopolis >ecm to have 
imn unimportant. for they are unknown. That ts natural, for 
the Lina himself theoretically filled the office'. Throughout the 
dynasty one of the high priests of Memphis* a position held 
concurrently by two icn, gene tally bote the name of Ptahshepses : 

I he lirst wifr the hunhand of the eldest daughter of Shcps^kaf* 
the last king of the Fourth Dynasty, ami probably held the office 
in that reign. The high priest of Memphis during the reign* of 
tjims, l he ht-st king of tlu r Fifth Dynasty an.fi i'eti d the Sixth 
Dynasty, married a ” royal acquaintance/ 11 Thus the high 
prints of Memphis, although apparently Memphite, since they 
bear the name of Ptah, are doscly connected by marriage with 
the royal family. 

The events of this dynasty arc obscure* The sun-eult has 
become the state religion, bul not until the reign of Dcdkere- 
Isesi is the king known on good evidence to have called himself 
Sou of the Sun/ lie fore this king's reign the viziers were pre¬ 
sumably Memphites ii\ apparently, al^o were the high priests of 
Memphis throughout Lbi dynasty* Finis it seems that the ruling 
power was divided between families of Heliopolis and of Memphis: 

1 Uriujui If- : M arte t to L I 

* Mat t*U* L E 11 fit mi 1 B*vi*a It IL Fit t$-U. 

v IhiviMLi 1*11. Thi# And thfl Mlowrnfl mnv b^lon#: I- ■ lh«* tsr.K 

nf JiijLff hi, finxloraiaat of ?ieuEE’m i or Lhoy m*y t» pijuiwl ui lh« cad of tlso 
Sixth Uynwty. 

I Ul thin tmgi i tfatt twa fillip ol iB (IgvL-rnorfll Lho Sraitli 1 and “ GuTOmur 

ul the King 1 * Fuleujfi 1 lirtil- m|r|H-'ir ii 4*1 L*j Ovrv isrsmEpond la 

the Htmlvrluuhi Ltin^ a[ TomaLlimri^ol baiith Crl- !«?* I { 

iso, SOI}. 

• UiufrUwLC, I t *j IL Hi EL Lit Murray tt t P. I. 8(tW,W. 
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the fteliopofttan family provided the sacred king; and certain 
families of Memphis acted as visriera and as high priest* of Memphis. 

It is important to note that the vizier* of the early part of the 
Fifth Dynasty often luck the hereditary title of rrpa. and thrir 
wives nre seldom mentioned. Sekhv inhere, the first vizier, a 
king* ** eldest ” sun, who married a 11 royal acquaintance," is on 
apparent exception, but he curried on from the Fourth Dynasty. 
Hie first known high priest of Memphis like who married a princess, 
but the others apparently had no high titles. 

'flu- case of the early viziers of the Fifth Dynasts- is therefore 
remarkable. Presumably the Heliopolitan family, on gaining 
power, chose a family of .Memphis to act |» that capacity. They 
prnlmhjy had to compromise with the Cornier aduiiiuitmtion, and 
wen? Curved to agree to u division of power. It is hfinl to under¬ 
fund the apparent luek of titles among the early viziers <,f this 
dynasty. But. whatever were the arrangement.it la dear that 
they did not persist; for the seventh king, Neuaerre, had a vizier 
who married into the rov&l family. 

The situation changed at the end of the Filth Dynasty. The 
kings began to call themselves Son of the Sun. Their" viricni 
were of noble blood, having the crjm and ha tit Its, und this font) 
of designation persisted throughout the Sixth Dynasty. 1 The 
following table allows the viziers of the Sixth Dyimsty’;— 

VIZ IK K-S OF THE SIXTH DYNASTY 


r&Etir. 

Nalermlrematxhdt 1 
NaloTmlicmn? *. 

s™ 1 .... 

Ert« 1 , , . . 

Mfsri * « . * * 

TstlHtri* _ . * 

W* - * . .. . 

Pffpynpkht 11 * * 

Inn 11 * \ . * 

Thaaiy JB T T . 
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Not only aro noble titles commoner in the Sixth DynnstVi but 
two the viziers. Neferseslicrnseshet imd Tetj Men, held the 
exalted title of King's Son, The viziers of thh dynasty* thrrvfoi*, 
“ppcar Lo Im- more close I)- connected with thr myal family Gum 
most of those of the Fi fth Dynasty. When* there !brr% the Fourth. 
Fifth and Sixth Dynasties are compared, n remarkable series of 
diimg^ become evident. In The Fourth Dynasty the viziers are 
all hing'n son^ ami one of tlicm to cam over into the 

Fifth Dynasty, Then no apparent royal connexion can be wit- 
lussed until the reign of Dcdkcro-Iseri* n time when the king rails 
himself '* Son of i lie Sun," and t wo new iifRees, those ofGovernor 
of the South’ 1 and “Governor of the King* Pfcbtec** tire brat 
mentioned. Henceforth the roya! family urul I he viziers appear 
Taj be closer associated* But it seeim certain that, whatever else 
happened the old system of the Fourth and preceding dynasties 
was abandoned, *o Umt the crown priori never afita as vizier. Thu* 
was produced, by some means not yet fully understood* the 
bisection of the ruling group into I wo distinct portions catch with 
separate function!, and this condition persisted in Egypt. We 
have found that the two rides of the ruling group throughout I he 
archaic civilization appear to have intermarried regularly, which 
custom has evidently &M?cn imposed on the rest of the immunity, 
m that exogamy forms a definite part of I he dual organization of 
society* If, as is urged, the dual ruling group originated in Egypt, 
the practice of hiterinarrijige should also have Ittguu hi that 
country. 1 

With the exception of Sddtemkerc at the beginning wfir> earned 
on from the Fourth Dynasty. and Ftah*hep£ai H the early viziers 
of the Fifth Dynasty married women whose titles are unknown. 
Those vizier* had no exalted titles. This is suggestive when it 
h noted thatp when the hereditary erpa title come* a grin into 
common use* under Dciikerc*Dcri T the Sou of the Sum the ytzfctV 
wives at once arc mentioned ns of high rank. This may be 
fortuitous As it Btonds, the evidence suggests tlmt the earlier 
vidm did nut many princesses, Whether that tie so nr not, it 
im evident tiiat the viziers and the royal family wen- more dosdy 
connected from the time of Dtrikore-I^cri onwards. Two do lighter* 
*>f Ttti* named Henmtetkhct md Seshseriiet* mnrricd Meri and 
Gcmnlkai | while a third daughter, ulm minitii Seshct, married 
Nefersesbcm Ptaln the brother of the vizier Nefeifteflhrmrr. The 
son of Men and Hmiitctkhct, named Tcti Mori, who was a vizier, 
married Neht* n '■ Royal Acquaintance.” Thus the viziers were 
closely connected by marriage with the royal family in The curly 
part of the Sixth Dynasty, in that they married princesses. On 
the Other hamh one king nf this dynasty* and possibly two, 
married into ft family of vi tiers. For Fepi 1, or Meryrc as he is 
oh* enjicti married two sisters of Zau, and was by Them the 

1 Cf. Ellint Smith 1 # sjtid^ in Anthropology und Arphsnralogy m i)ih 
vuppliunfrqtary yviluEU^I of th<J ■■ Eu'iyu] up?, dia BnEaimiua " {JI it, F-ii t aoti } t 
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father of Mcmcne I anti Pepi II {Nefctkert), Xnu was drier for 
Jiifl nephew Pepi If* and one Dh* probably his son/ was " Govwnw 
of the South/ thus Oiling im important ulflce, that camc into 
existence wit h Dwlfccre-Isesi, the eighth king of the Fifth Dynasty, 
It ts possible that hi another ease tin- king married into the 
family of a vkirr, hut the evidence is nut certain. The fattier uf 
Zati* the vizier of Ft-pl IL und brother of the wive* of Pcpi I, was 
named Khui. T1i<: wife of King Yeti was Khult t * Lbc feminine 
form of Khui. This suggcsU that Khui and Khurt were related. 
If that he so, tlve family of Zaii and the myaj family in ten named. 
The wife uf Khui ivo§ royal. The conditions thus suggest, 
that the relationships between the royal family and the family 
of the vizier were precisely similar la those obtaining in such 
places as Potuipc T and the PHeWft* in which the ruling group is 
divided into two intc many bag families. 

We can go still farther in the matter; for Zaw belonged to 
Abydos in Upper Egypt, while the king lived at the other end of 
the country, at Memphis, on the border of Upper and Lower 
Egypt, The son of Zuu was also the Governor of the South* and 
thus hcLd an otlice in Upper Egypt. It is consequently claimed 
that the tnoTTiagc of Pcpi l into n family of Ahyda* ' k not im- 
prolmbiy had a political end in view J1 and that 44 it may have 
been lioth custom and policy that the Ling as king of " Upper 
Egypt should marry an heiress of the south* and rice versa/’ 3 
The family of Zuu in well known. An examination of the 
marriage* contracted by its members suggests that this family 
constantly married royal princesses. Zau’s two sisters who 
married rvpi L, were called Fepy-finklmcs or Mciyrt^anklme*. 
frames evidently derived from those of their husband. 4 It seems 
lo have been usual in those times For daughters lo Like the names 
of their iriotlirrH + and sons the names of Lkdr fiUhcj> : often the 
uarms of grandparents were taken. So when Znu-^hniaa, thr 
grandson of Zaiti, married a women named IVpy-ankhnes/ it 
sounds a* if he wcm marrying a daughter of gtJnuliLuighter uf 
the w r ifc of Fcpi I. This fturtni&c is strengthened by the fuel that 
Zan-shmaa and tYpy-ankbiics had a daughter nuiiicd Pepy- 
ftnkhut*- 1 

The tolly tree of Ztm provides yet iinothcr possible in stance 
of a marriage between the royal bimily and that of the vlri?r 
and other important ojhciiiU* A bn or jhi, the son or grandson 
uf Zau f married a woman named KeIhiu llrttd/ Through ihs* 
marriage he became lord of tin- Twelfth Nome, Hr wav idso 
ifc real Governor of the South/' Possibly the parent of ftchem 
Henri were Rehem Li and Rthem. Hdieiu i«i ev idently hud 
taken the rianiL- of bfs wife, ami hud come into Iut property. 

1 Davit* *L |. 3a. * flituihiii? 150, 

* Uttri* iC. L 30, * Q*wt£ri«r ICII-2. 1 DmvSmi iL IT PI. VI- 

1 Uavjda iL IL lit. IX- t Matit* iL |. pi XU 
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Rdhcfn-lfci was vizier, Thus two virion p families, those of Zau 
niid of Itehcm-Ihi, seem 1 o intermarry with rhe royal family. The 
available evidence sugge^tx that a close ndiitianship of inter* 
murringe existed IjcLwmi the .royal family uni4 the families of 
viziers and * 4 Governor* **f the South ,r : ud f If it tic permissible 
to generalize on atieh a scanty basis of fact* these two him ilits 
formed at tli*t timer an intermarrying group similar to those 
found m MierGiusin. Ttnr remarks of DaVic^ saggesT that the 
jiiIijhI stage of nffairs wn* that in whidu aw a fttlix the king monied 
a womnn of the Vizier f & family, mid also n royal princess* but the 
evidence in favour of this is scanty. 

Prom the Hum? of Hie Fifth Dynasty onward?. rherolbre* the 
ruling power in Egypt ™ bisect rd ; the royal faintly carried on 
I he stnLc cult of the Miti-god end the king was closely cnimwted 
with the sky,* where lie wen! at death ; the civil administration 
was ferried on by another family. In the Firth Dynasty 1 his 
family lived rL Memphis, and doe* not seem to Inue had any clow 
relational Lip with the rove I family. Hot in the curly Sixth 
Dynasty I he Jilimly of The vizier lived at Abydps^ and members 
of I lint family net as Governors of the South ; while the king lived 
nl Memphis cm the border of Upper mill Lower Egypt, The 
conditions thus approximute closer to S hose of the. dint I organisa¬ 
tion of tin- Pucihe ami other i^rts of the region* In the Irate 
Fifth hi nl early Sixth Dyn cutties Hit toy a] family stern* constant iy 
to have intemmmed with that of the vlzirr/tlms producing a 
dose co-operation and alliance. In t his like conditions approach 
still dast-r to tliosc of tin? nrduuc eivdizutiori in iMmrrmcsicu iiut 
it. has been (blind, in Samoa, lhut the king probably married 
women of tsot.li rides of the dual grouping* The prevalent* of 
incestuous unions in Egypt suggests that Ibis may Imvc Ixrti the 
ease in ttmi cotmLyy: the king would marry his sister, mother or 
perhaps daughter, and tint* gain ponrvrinti of the throne ; lie, 
or one ofliis son?; would mlati nuirry a member of the other family : 

I lie heady- of Ihe voder's family would marry royal princess^, 
iu llmE way I hr royal family ami the virier + s thiudy would ranproxi- 
mnlr to the ruling fain bits of the an-hnie riviUrotmn in all jJ^fcrt' 
of the rrgium 

Although llir evidence on this point is not yet entirely satin* 
factory. ye! it is possible to see, on a broad survey of the whole 
ri Lint linn, that tile varhiiir* nl I hr practice of LntLrnnamage 
between two branches of Lhe rtilijLg group probably had a Common 
origin in one place. For it is probable Hint, in Egypt, as in the 
rrst of the region, the wier was no! necessarily always u member 
of a family that hit crmti Tried with the royal family, Indeed* it 
h foumh for instance in Indonesia, in the ™ir of certain csutu« 
mi initio ruled over by Mnhammei.lau chiefs. tliAl the virier in the 
heir to I he throne, and that only the ml mg group* most closely 
Connected with the archaic riviliz&tinn have tlir vizier chosen 
thmi a distinct family, which & dbsi-Jy connected ut the mine 
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time with the royal family . 1 In later times, in Polynesia anrl 
elsewhere, the office of vizier disappeared. In Egypt, also, Ltir 
vUdrr was definitely chosen, in subsequent dynasties, nnd was 
not necessarily a member of h family that intermarried with 
royaltyi It is significant that, in Egypt, and where, only in 
eerUiin circumstances do the royal family ami the family of' the 
vizier or war-thief form an intermarrying group. This doee 
corresputidrnce in circumstances argue** strongly for ft relation¬ 
ship between these various intermarry jug group, and goes to 
supiiort the contention that the alliance made in Egypt, probably 
for purely laditicul end®, survived in the rest nf the region for a 
time, and then disappeared, as in Egypt itself. 

Another important process was at work in Egypt as the Conse¬ 
quence of the emergence of the Hdiopolitini ruling group. The 
nifan of the names, formerly appointed by the king, took tiic 
opjiortunity of making thcmsclvw independent. otid introduced 
hereditary succession to their ofllee. The power of the throne 
was thus undermined, find it is easy to understand lhat the king 
was forced to make alliance with his powerful nobles in order to 
role the country. ThU process of consolidation of power in the 
Jmuds of the nobles of Lbs trnmes produced the condition of affairs 
found in Snniosi, where the independent nobles form a coum-il that 
has great power in the state. 

An important question now arise*. Is there evidence of a 
movement from Egypt similar to tliat which fad the people of the 
archaie civilisation across the world f Although the presence of 
Hint caused the curly inlutbitant* of Egypt to live in the valley of 
the Nik, there is ample evidence that some sort of intercourse 
"W® maintained, even in those early timed, with ulher regions. 
The presence, in lhe Grimaldi eaves of Mentone in Ike south of 
France, of Indian Ocean cowrie shell;; is proof of wide connexions. 
Egypt has a peculiarity that mokes it unique in the region : it is 
the only country with no vajtabk natural products. In being an 
exception to the mle laid down in Chapter VJf, it is |i«ulfafly 
jitU'tl to be tlie home of lire archaic civilization, and the centre 
whence it spread. The prwvw of euliumi spread was doubtless 
due to several causes. Hut since gold lias ployed 40 important 11 
[*irL m the spread of till’ archaic civilization, since, moreover, it 
pruljably the !ir,t metal used bv the Egyptians, it will be 
well to understand \ w * it came In acquire Its value. The origin 
of tire Egyptian appreciation of this metal lias Iweii traced by 
Ellbt Smith to super*; it ions connected with the cowrie shell 
winch the umfant Egyptian* were getting from the Ked Sen. He 
says : * The evidence which bus been cnfleeted by Mr. J. Wilfrid 
Jackin seems to raggvst tint the if hell-cults oijgimitcd in thc 
waglilwuriiood nf the Red Sea. 

" With the introduction of Hu? practice of wearing shells on 
girdles and necklaces nnd as Inair ornaments the time arrived 
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when people living some distance from the soft experienced 
difficulty in obtaining tiu-ac amulets in. quantities mffldent to 
meet Ibeir demands, Hence they re-sorted to the manufacture 
nf imitation* of these slirlls in clay and stone, But at on rai-iv 

E cried in their history the irihflhitnnts of the deserts between the 
iiip anil live Red Sea (HatWs special province) discovered that 
they could make more durable and attractive models of cowrie* 
and other shells by using the plastic yellow metal which was 
lying ftimttl in these deserts unused and unappreciated. This 
practice first gave to the metal gold tin arbitrary value which it 
did not possess before. For the peculiar life-giving attribute* of 
the shells modelled in the yellow metal came Lo be transferred to 
the gold itself. Xn doubt the lightncsi and mjiteislly the beauty 
of such gold models appealed to the early Egyptians,'and were in 
large measure responsible for tile hold gold acquired over man¬ 
kind. But this was un outcome of the empirical knowledge gained 
from a pmetict- that originally was inspired purely bv cultural 
and not test he tic motives. The curliest Egyptian hieroglyphic 
sign for gold was a picture of a necklace of’sod* amulets; oral 
this emblem became the determinative of the Great Mother 
1 lather, not only been in*- she was originally the personification 
of the life-giving shells, but also because she was the gmudinii 
deity both of the Eastern ways where the gold was found and 
of the Red Sea coasts where the cowries were obtained." r 
It is probable that Elliot Smith is not correct in all his state¬ 
ments, but this does not nutter in the present instance: what is 
important is Ids clrur and logical explanation of the possible 
manner in which gold came to acquire an at hi Iran 4 value, and 
stihsea neatly, ns be allows, wns used m currency.' Tlie desire 
for gold and for cowries must have led men away from Egypt 
down to the Red Sea, that is tu say, on to other geological forma¬ 
tions, The enormous extent of Nubian gold-mining activitv in 
ancient times certainly supports this theory. 

The development of gold-mining in Nubia in pre-dynastjc times 
may explain a remarkable fact connected with [xilistux] stone 
implements. Although widespread throughout the region, and 
certainly belonging to the archaic civilization. they are very rare 
in Egypt. But there Is another remarkable fact with regard to 
them, us is shown by the Ml owing statement by Professor 
Scligman s “ I have been unable,” he says, ‘'to find anv record 
of their discovery iii a tomb group or undisturbed burial in'Egypt; 
so Llial considering the number of prehistoric burial- that have 
tieen examined, it can I* said that they were scarcely if at nil 
known in pre-dynastic Egypt. On Uie other hand, i hey are common 
tn Nubia, where a nuiulicr linve been found in pre dynastic and 
early dynastic tombs.” 1 

, bgs’pt was, from \m early times, In close connexion with 
Nubia, so that, if the Nubians had invented the use of polished 
* ElUct -Smith xx. £Zl— 3L * &£h£n)A]i tL 
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stone implements, it in hard to untlmtimd, cspedill; on the ha&is 
of the fstthionablc theories ol “ trade M and " tauter*' 1 how tile 
EgyptiftnJS lacked them so completely, especially when it is [icr- 
fectiv wcU known that, in our own country For hurt ante, such 
implements me found far from local ilhw pa&K&hM baffle rocks.. 
But if the rauie of the bronze and copper chisel* of Ceuta he borne 
in mlad* ifU be rciiic inhered that the use of | totalled stone imple¬ 
ments can survive thnt of metal implemrut-s, it is *wy to set that 
people such as the Egyptian** going out Into & fresh country, 
ctitilii have imitated tlvrir copper chisels in atone; or else that, 
finding no flint in Nubia, Lhey begun to use I hr local stone, but 
did not import them to Egypt, because they preferred their llini 
imd cx»p[KT implements. Some such explanation as thk will 
account without difficulty for the facts m Egypt and Nubia. tl 
duets mure thin that: it explains, for instancy why tin mound' 
builders made beautiful lb Solutrcan TF blades of Jlint identical 
With those of the Egyptians* as wrll m polished stoin- irapkmentH 
like those of the rrart of the region. Moreover, the pre-tlyuasUc 
Egyptians knew well h&vt to work diorite and other MWG ror-k&, 
and therefore were nude capable of manufacturing pnliriltd 
stone implements. Tin? hypothesis tlint the nut word spread of 
civilisation wait that of tie Egyptians, a people well versed in 
the nuusufacture of Si Solutrcon blades, who were n.1 traded to 
geological formations eon tain in g basic rocks became they found 
there gold and other mintniK ihtib provides a satihfactory 
cxplaiuitiim of the peculiar^ie^ of lhe iwlc of poliahed stoiit implc- 
mentis. 1 

In like manner il is possible to explain the use of obsidian^ 
common in the Admiralty Inlands, New fiiiiiiea, .Mexico, nud 
Korth America, as u result of the scorch in the taluinls of the 
.Egcau for emery ami corundum, which the Egyptian* used for 
working hard stones. * 

The growing complexity of Egyptian ctvi}j*atioii led tn* xjn di- 
lions to i>ruTounding Lands for desired imbstaMO^ At l he l>c- 
ginning of the Fifth Dynasty the Egyptians were undertaking 
consul era hie foreign enterprises, * l Snburr, whft followed LWrtmi 
(the founder of the Fifth Dynasty), cmslimrcd the (lcvdopmciil 
of Egypt m the earliest known naval power ill history, li< 
dispatched a fleet against the Bbrenicbn cooftt* and u relic I just 
discovered in Id* pyramid temple al Abusir dmw* four of Mi* 
shin* with Phti-niciau captives among the Egyptian Sailor*. Tilt- 
is the earliest surviving (cpresea tattoo of sen-going ships* mid tlic 
oldest known picture of Semitic Syrians. Another licet was sent 
by Saliure to atill remoter waters, an u voyage to Flint, n> the 
Egyptians called the Eumifti const at Lhc smith iftd of the lied 
Sen, and along the south hide of the tiulf of Aden. From this 

fc 1 nfi-rl iVht «lrrP" hrrr ih* l^uHrii: fit lllend on tbfi plfiMnn* fit l|i*i 

Hrijfin c.f l|** as.cflil«4 11 Ntullitkiifi dr otV^rtAUou af 
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region* wbfcH like Hie whole cdst lie termed the 1 GortV Land. 4 
he obtained liu- fragment gums and resins so much desired for the 
lueensc and ointments indifijKnwiUr in fchn 11 ft; of the oriental. 
Voyages to this country may luive beesi made m early as the First 
Dynasty, for at that time the Phunab already used myrrh in 
conaaderahk- quantities! attfomgh this may twe been obtained 
in trade with the interfiled late tribes who brought it overland 
dawn the Blue Nile, the Alton and the Upper Nile. In the 
Fourth Dynasty a son of Khufu hail possessed a Pantile slave, 
hut Sail urc mi* the find Pharaoh whose records* show direct oom- 
m imitation with tho country of Flint for that purpose. Uis 
expedition brought back Sft.OftO measures of myrrh, probably 
(I/H>0 weight of declTTim (gold-silver alloy), besides %«00 staves of 
some costly wood, presumably ebony.'* 1 King [sed of tto Fifth 
Dynasty* the first king known to have used the title of tin? Sun 
of the Sun, sent an expedition to Punt In the Sixth Dynasty 
expeditions were being sent to that land. 5 The best account of the 
expeditions to Punt is that of the mention* of Queen IfoUlicpHid 
of the Eighteenth Dynasty, on Lhe.widk of her temple at Dtir-ch 
Balm, 1 These inscriptions give details of the venture* imd of lhe 
traffic with (he natives, and enumerate the treasures that were 
acquired* “ Tin- leading of the ships very heavily with marvel* of 
!hr country of Funt: all goodly fragrant woods of GotTe Land, 
heaps of myrrh-resin, with fresh myrrh trees* with ebony and 
pure ivory, with green gold of Emu* with cinnamon wood, kh«*yt 
wood with ihniut-mcense, Hmtcr-Uweare* cyc-cosmetic, with ape** 
monkeys, dogs, and wilh skins of the southern panther, with 
native* and their children. Never was brought the like of this 
for imy king who bo* been since the beginning/ 1 1 
ThLfi list nIiows that the Egypt inns went for to obtain products 
also attractive to tlir people of the archaic civilisation throughout 
the region. In the peuiiuiuki of Sinai they worked copper and 
tun piiiivc, the latter of which was so closely connected with I Int Eior, 
tin? I-tid y of Turquoise. 1 A name fur Flint, 11 GW* Ijund," &how> 

I he real nature of lhe search - f the expetUlion* to that fond reveal 
the innermost desires of the Egyptian rulers — the need for 11 Givers 
nf tJfv/ s for magi™! substances. In thus setting out to procure 
the materials for munmitfont furi + and for other ritual piir[Xi$C£, 
the Egypt tans set a process ut work that atiJj persists, u [iroccs* 
tliut has formed the theme for the literal ure of the o^e h the search 
lur the Isles uf the Blast,, tile earthly Fumdi$e t where eternal 
youth, perfect litjdUi* and all the desirable thinu» of life are to i*c 
found* 4 Tlicit intense ihsire fur Hfiogiving substances ims been 
transmitted to native populations in nil jmrts of the earth, who 
urn object* Ml behind by t\m old seckera for Givers of Life in their 

* Ifo'iwn-d v. 117, ■ Id I. ml, awi* 491, 
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magical practice, imd thus cany on a process the origin of which 
b unknown to them, but liwTiminspfbiganf which they tbrm^lm 
posses*, the deNtre fur u Life " in *11 its manifesto! inns. 

The period of thr Sixth Dynasty was one in which u grrul out¬ 
ward movement from Egypt was probable. Rraustra remarks 
thnt 111 The foreign policy of ftpi wn.s more vigorous thivn that 
of any Pftanmh of curlier time*. He sent expedition* out to Nubia 
imd Palestine, When lie died his wn Mcmero retained a great 
measure of powers lie employed the services of the great family 
of nobles who lived at Elephantine, Iferkhuf and bis relatives, 
to main tain on, ter in Nubia um\ the Stidnn, whence Egypt derived 
gold, ostrich feathers ebony lugs, pauthcrskxn^ and ivory.” 3 “ It 
wos upon Ltnrkhiif and lit* relative*, a family of d&riftp and 
adventurous nobles, that the Pharaoh now depended a* leader^ of 
the arduous and daugemu* expeditions which should intimidate 
the bcirh^mus on hh frontiers and maintain Id* prestige and W» 
trade connexions in the distant region* of the south- Tlieisc men 
nrc the earliest known explorers of inner Africa and the southern 
lied Sen. The ropontimli^ for the development of Egyptian 
commerce with the land of Punt anil tin- region of the M>uthern 
lied Sea also fell upon the lords of Elephantine. Evidently they 
had change of the whole south from the Red Sea to the Nih\ +1 : 

It ha* been concluded that Ibi, a 41 Governor of tire Smith h 
In the reign of Fcpi IL was probably tin son of the viaer, Z*tii T of 
the same king.-* Zau k s sisters married Pops I, and Zaifs ion 
married n “ltoynl Acquaintance ** named Ho hem. Thix Hose 
relation 5 hip between the two groups mokes it ^ignahmtit I kit in 
the reign of Mernw, the »on of J J epi l a noble named Horkiil 
who w&d pushing out into the Sudan and the hinds on the south 
of the lied Sea, whs nl&o n " Governor of the South. 1 * and pre¬ 
sumably connected by marriage with She royal family. 

To sum up: At the lir ginning of thr Sixth Dynasty in Egypt* 
about 3025 fix. 4 and onwards, the social, political economic, and 
religious features of Egyptian Society resembled those of the 
ureluiie civilization in other jmrts of the region. Tlw kingdom 
was bused on lhe dim! organization, thr filling power wai in the 
hands of two famines that intermarried. one family being at 
Mcmphifij and thr other in the *nuth ; the stoic rtlidou was I be 
sun-cult* and the king called hinu- If lb Son of the Sim ; lie win 
mummifkrd after death and buried in o pyramid ; he went to the 
sky as a special privilege, whik- thr rest of the community went 
underground ; line Egyptian were expert metal-workers'; they 
practised irrigation ; they used, in Nuhiii and the Sudani polished 
stone implements t the cum of their outward expansion was the 
search for gold anti other substances such ns incense, fragrant 
aooils and other tttvrra of life, which led them to southern 
Arabia. Presumably member* of the ruling families Mil up 

1 b™ iit*i v, m. * /el, v . m, m. 
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independent kingdoms outside Egypt, sty in aotilhem Arabia, 
So mal il and ur Abyssinia, which kingdoms were the fore run nets 
of others still further afield. 

The movement from Arabia to India fa natural when jt fa 
rcmeml*red Unit trade iuid been going on round south Arabia 
since tiie First Dynasty, atmut 31iOQ fl-c. This trade was ikturish- 
ing in tiie time of the Romans. Men who went down in shipx to the 
land of Punt "would be certain to try 1 their fortunes farther afield ; 
for they were driven on by one of the strongest desires that have 
possessed men. Moreover, the fact that the boats of India and 
the East are often exact reproductions of Egyptian lands of the 
Sixth and succeeding dynasties, is further strong evidence, us 
Elliot Smith ims insisted, of the preponderating influence of 
Egypt on early navigation in Jill parts of ihe world,* 

The hypothesis or on earjy moscnwnt r,ul from Egypt, which 
resulted in lhe translation nf the civilization of the Sixth Dynasty 
hi tin- uMrruiosl twtrl-. of tire earth, will g-.un enormous] v in 
strength if U cun Iw shown that a community with the culture 
of the archaic civilisation Las actually been in clan; is miaul with 
Egypt* i do not propose to discuss this matter at any length 
litre, as I dealt with il briefly nt the rnd of the last chapter, where 
it is mentioned that the Phoenicians probably supply a close link 
tictween Egypt aud the external world, and that their culture 
pox-esses the 1'undamental traits of the archaic civilisation, 
in eluding the dual organization. In e-v cry respect they satisfy 
Hit necessary conditions postulated as determining the spread 
of the arehoic civilization ; their dose in tcrrehitiuiui hip with Egypt 
h well known ; so for there reasons it is posable to claim that an 
outward more meat from Egypt is on established fact, and that 
what happened iu the care ui the Eh sen i dims certainly must hove 
happened before their time. Moreover, the reputed homeland 
of the Phrenichms, in tire Furs fan Gulf, is a fitting place for their 
uriain, since it a tire site of extensive pcaridfaherics. Thus there 
people supply an i«i|iortaiit Jink in tiiv chain i their origin in the 
Persian Gulf serves to establish the dual organization on a ciiaiii 
nf ncarl-beds extending from the Red Sea, by way of the Persian 
Gulf, right ttcnsxf. the Pacific, in continuous succession to the 
valley of the Ohio. 

Tim archaic civilization in all parts of the region tended to 
break up shortly after Us uppearnnre in any pluce. Ttiis also 
lioppened in Egypt at tin- cad of the Sixth Dynasty. During the 
Fourth Dynasty ('i900-2730 me.), the jsiwcr nfl.he kings wax at 
iLx summit. ** The ccntuiy mad a half during wJiich thr Fourth 
Dynasty maintained its power was a jieriod of unprecedented 
splendour in Uw history of Uu 1 Nile valley people, and us we liuvc 
recu, tile monuiunil.i uf Lite Lime were m ft settle of grandeur wliidi 
was never Inter eclipsed, 1 ’ » But with Lhe coming of tin; Hcliopoii- 
laij Fiflii Dynasty the office of grand vizier remained in the 
1 Uliot Smith *vii, i Hanuotl. * Sreast«d v, 121. 
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families of Uk: old regime, the kings now had to reckon with the 
power of their nobles. Tfo niters of (lie nottirl. formerly local 
governors. now began to rule on their own belialf, and hereditary 
iucceAUOH became prevatalfc 1 Evidence of the increasing (lower 
of the official class is shown by l hr fact that, in this dynasty, 
under King Iscsi, mention is made, for the find time, on a reiirf 
recounting the triumphs of the king over his cue mice, of the ns me 
of tin 1 official who curried out tin- campaign. Another sign of the 
weakening power of the kings of thr Fifth Dynasty is shown in 
their pyramids- “Their limestone pyramids ranged along the 
desert margin south of Gireb, sit Abusir .md Sukknra.nrc small— 
h-ss than half »s high as the great pyramid, and the com of such 
poor construction, being hugely loose blocks, nr even nibble and 
smut, that thev arc nuw in complete min, curb pyramid being n 
low mound with tittle Semblance of the pyramid form. Tire ctu 
Imiiicd power of the earlier PJumiohs was thus visibly weakening, 
and it was indeed in every way desirable that there should be a 
reaction against the totally abnormal absorption by the Pharaoh's 
tomb of such on enormous pro p ortion of the national wealth /' 1 
The growing power of the local nobles, the rulers of I he domes, 
Ikudly produced the downfall of this dynasty* "We have the 
lint example traceable in history of the dissolution of n centralised 
state by a process of Hggmndiyement on the part of local official k 
of the crown, like that which resolved the CarlovitiRian empire 
into duchies, land-gradates or petty principalities." * 

It is significant that the kings of Egypt, no longer complete 
masters at bonne, began to look to the neighbouring countries 
round Egypt for the exercise of their power. So long as Egypt 
v.as ruled over by absolute monarch?, the king concerned him¬ 
self runinly with state functions., which Ln natural when he is tilt: 
high priest of the state cult. When the monarch is faced with a 
powerful nobility in a condition of semi-independence, this new 
relationship in the stole often expresses itself in the foreign policy 
of the king. In the Sixth Dynasty Pvpi I, who managed to hold 
his nobility more ot less in hand, maintained an attitude towards 
the realm different, from that of his predecessors, " Pcpi I * , - 
strove to single out men of force and ability with whom be might 
organise a strong government, closely attuelrtil to Ills fortunis 
and to those of Ilia house. Ijc also launched a strong foreign 
policy and brought Lite Nubian tribes under his i»wer, so 
that they could lie made to fight lor him in his struggles against 
hut nobles.*' 1 But the end was not Fur off. 'Hie successor* of 
Fcpi I were not able to maintain his position aud power, and the 
dynasty wns doomed. *’ When it had ruled something over 
i ho years the power of the landed barons became a centrifugal 
force which the Pharaohs could no longer withstand and 
the dissolution of the state resulted. The nomcs gained their 
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independence, the Old Kingdom fell to pieces, ami for a lloir was 
thui resolved into Liu* potty fninriimlities nf prehistoric times. 
Nearly a thousand years m| unparalleled development since the 
rise or n united state, thus ended, in the twenty-tifth eriiturv n.c,, 
in politico! conditions like those which had prevailed in the Win¬ 
ning." 1 Thus fell the Old Kingdom, the culminating mint of 
early Egyptian civil iration. 

The subsequent hiatwiy of Egypt is thnl of the education tit 
warfare of n peaceful people. In the Eleventh Dynasty the king 
but to reckon wii h the power of mnull states or prttv principalities, 
the heads of which owed him thrir loyalty, hut were not his 
ullleials or his servants. Some of these local nobles were ■* Great 
l«* ” nornarchs: others were only *’ counts ’* of a smaller 
domain with its fortified town. 1 Under such conditions the 
Phamoli could tint hut surround liimsc-lf with the necessary' 
power to cii force liis will when obliged to do bo. A class of n iQitury 
’■attendants” or literally “followers of his majesty' 1 arose, 
prules shiMaJ wlditn, thr- first known in ancient Egypt. Hu I 
Egyptian warfare wits still hut a petty bud ness : “ As in the Old 
Kingdom, war continues to be Jit tic more than *i scries of loosely 
organized predatory expend it ions, the records of which dearly 
display the *till unwarlike character of the Egyptians.” * 

The Middle Kingdom continued for nearly 400 years (3160- 
1788 B.C-), During lhe reign of the founder of the Twelfth 
Dynasty, Amvneinhet I, the country enjoyed great prosperity, 
lur lie find reduced lus nobles, to order. But here again, curioudv 
enough, the king seems to have looked outside Egypt for his 
reward. He no longer had complete control of the resources of 
lb; slate ; the most he could expect to do wns to keep the nobility 
quiet. “ It is doubt less true that the firnimst«n«s in which 
Lliese kings of the feudal jicriod found them selves forced them 
to seek new sources of wealth outside the country.” The 
noble* were faking their share of the wealth, and the kin g* Jmd 
to use their armic* to help them to exploit other peoples. At 
the same time the country' iudf was raised to n [liteh of un¬ 
exampled prosj>erity.* “The pyramids of the Twelfth Dynasty 
kings are eloquent testimony to the fact Uiat the const ruction ui 
llie royal tomh was no longer t he chief office of the state. More 
wholesonn views of the function of the kingship iwve now gained 
the ascendancy and the ftsaufiics of the state nation arc mi longer 
absorbed in the pyramid as in the Old Kingdom. In the Eleventh 
Dynasty' the Theban kings lutd already re turned to the original 
material of the royal tomh and built their unpre tentious pyramids 
nT tiridi. Anx-nemhct. t followed thrir example in the erection of 
lie. pyramid at Lisht; the core wxw of liriek masonry and the 
mouuiBfjil wub then protected bv casing masonry of limestone,” * 
mjo custom was continued by all the kings of the dynasty with 
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one exception. This was the end of pyramid building' li Hence¬ 
forward, with the exception of si few mm U pyramids at Thetas* 
wif »haJJ meet no more of these remarkable mommicnli. which, 
stretching hi a desultory line along the margin of the western 
desert for 05 miles, arc the most impressive surviving wit- 
neEae* to the grandeur of the dvilitttkm which preceded the 
Empire, 111 In thr Middle Kingdom all the arts and craft* w^re 
flourishing! hut pcrlmps not at quite iso high a level as in earlier 
times. Nevertheless.* “ I Jttl-c ever produced by the later gold- 
smith of Europe can, mirjw^ cither in beauty or in workmanship 11 
lire 41 regal ornament* worn by the daughters of the house of 
Amcn amhe l nearly "ODD years before Christ.' 1 * The theological 
development# of the Twelfth Dynasty also hear witness to 
the weakening of the royal prestige. En the Pyramid Age T the 
time of tiie greatest power of thr kingship in early Egypt* the 
royal scribes man a get! to persuade themselves that the king 
went to the skyi and that Osiris was an enemy* yet the Sobr 
theologian* were famed ultima Lely to bow to popular superstition, 
and to mist Ohiri# to the sky, there in become inextricably confused 
with Hi? as the ruler of that realm. Further in the Twelfth 
Dynasty, Lhe ideas concerning Osiris had become very powerful. 
The Heliopolituh priests upjtarently were fuiced ooniUmUy to 
modify ihdr doctrine*, to add yet one element after another to 
thr it compilation: and in the end Lhry were defeated by sheer 
weight of jrapuhir prejudice. 

Then came the Thirteenth Dynasty, in which the sueeesRioa 
to the throne was soon Jhtrmipled by usurpers. “ Rapid dis¬ 
solution followed a*» Lbe provincial lords rose against each other 
and strove for the throne. Pretender after pretender struggled 
for supremacy j now and ngtiiu one more able than hi* rivals 
would gain a brief advantage arid wear tik ep h em er al honours, 
only to be quickly supplanted by another. Private individual 1 * 
contended With ihe rest and octunoiudfy won 1 lie- coveted god, 
only to be overthrown by a successful rival. Foreign ad venturers 
look advantage of the opportunity, and one of the pretenders who 
achieved a success may have been a Nubian/'* During these 
struggles, the Uyksos, a I be of foreign shepherd kings* dominated 
the country for a long period, finally turning it into a warlike 
tft&te by educating it* people in warfare, mid leaching them the 
advantage of an finny. The llyksos wcm expelled and the 
Empire wan founded about I Situ n.r. by Ahmos* 1 nf Thebe*, 
whoiv iiulrtefy experience thoroughly fitted him for the task of 
reorganising the nation alter the disorganize! mti caused by the 
downfall of the Middle Kingdom and the incursion of the Hykso^* 
u The task of hiiildfag up u State, which now confronted 
Ahmrwc E differed materially from thr rrorganimlkm aectmi- 
pliahcd at the beginning of the Twelfth Dynasty by Amcncmhet L 
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The latter dealt with soon! arid [mtitkat factor* no longer new in 
hi» timei and manipulated to his own ends the old political units 
without destroying their identity,, whereas AJimosc hud now to 
begin with the erection of n fabric of government out of dements 
w’« completely divorced fmm the old forms as to have lost their 
identity, being now In a state of told flus* The ceutH of evenK 
which culminated in the expulsion oL the Hy , ksos 1 determined for 
Aim nose [he form which the new state was to assume, fie was 
now at the head ofn strong army, effectively organised and welded 
together by lung Munpcugiui and dirges protracted through years, 
during w hich he had hern liotli general in Hn> Held and head of the 
state. The character of the government followed involuntarily 
out of iLitrsrt condition*- Egypt became n military state. It wws 
quite natiirail that it should remain so, in spile of the Usually 
tinwarlike diameter of the Egyptian. Tin long wnr with the 
llykacra luid now educated him uh a soldier;, the large army of 
Ahmn&c laid spent years in Asia and had even been fora longer or 
shorter peri**! among the rich cities iif Syria- Having thoroughly 
learned war and having perceived the enormous wealth to be 
gained by it in Asift. the wtole land vras roused and stirred with a 
Itift of conquest, which was nol quenched for several centuries. 
Tlie wealth, the rewards and the promotion OpC*i to thfc proles- 
hioital soldier were a constant incentive to a military career, and 
the middle classes,, otherwise so mi warlike, now entered the rtiubf 
with ardour," L Naturally the king «w once again in pod&esrion 
□T supreme power, and had been educated in war and conquest. 
No one could oppose him with his army at his buck. The landed 
nobility had disappeamf and local districts were lulministeixd 
by petty official* of the crown \ I hr nation had come buck by a 
cMTEirent route to the condition of the Old Kingdom. Thus 
opened the period of the New Empire* which witnessed a revival 
of Egyptian culture. This period began with the Eighteenth 
Dynasty, and ended about 1150 U.C,, with the dose of the Nine¬ 
teenth Dynasty« Finally, internal struggles of various Icings 
brought tills new state tottering to its ML* Thebes developed 
into an independent sacerdotal principality, and caused the 
13i.fiiruction of the Empire and lhe end of the unity of the king* 
dam** The king once more laid to deal with the rising power of 
the nobles, ami, a* always, they beat him in the end, and brought 
the fabric of the state crashing to the ground- 

From Egypt to America, i here fo re, the end of t he comptea of 
belief and practice, social, economic, political and religious, built 
up in Egypt during the first mx dynasties, wm min and decay. 
According to local dmi in sinners, the length of time before the 
catastrophe varied, hut in no case did thi* unstable cougbmt mtion 
last frit many centuries. It is evident that 1 he day when the 
Hclinpolitan priest* IithE sat on the throne of Egypt marked the 
beginning of the end. From that day onward* the power of the 
1 ftwtod iv, 433, 4 ML, M3 4 /i* »tt 
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king grew weaker. and rim! of hh nohk*i&Gtfeurd* so that finally 
they wcrt able eo control the dirtinh^ of the state. This gn-sti 
wave of enilizaitoiL Lliut swept over the earth earned with iL the 
seeds of decay* which soon grnv up and strangled thr panmt 
growth; ill ad parts of the rtgfon thr l/hildmi of the Sun, why 
impend themselves in the beginnmg in an wtifldnl manner, 
disappeared for ever* one! their place was token by the repre¬ 
sentative* of the old society in Egypt, the nobles who were con¬ 
nected with the old underworld, the flirt iaml of the dead that 
man ever knew. The destruction of the archaic civilization 
revealed fresh potential ides in man ; mother-right gave place to 
father-fight, military aristocracies came into being- war-gods 
emerged, and the- world began to take on n shape that we all 
recognise*. The exjx^-ition of the story of ihe coming of the 
modem world is a task for the future : it is enough to have recog¬ 
nized the former order of society and its manner of origin. 


CHAPTER XXVI l 
CONCLUSION 


T HE last chapter ended a long inquiry into the hi storied I 
problem of the origin ami development of the civilizations 
of the region from Egypt to North America. The conclusion 
rcturhtsl was that t ho food-producing peoples owed their culture to 
thf direct or indirect influence of the archaic civilization, which 
took ila shujn- in Egypt. 1 1 now renwins to consider what hearing 
this conclusion has on the general problem of the origin and 
development of civilization. 

The only sound tm-tlvxl of study, in the case of human society, 
is to ascertain what has happened before considering why it 
happened. It is also necessary to be sure that the busts of facts 
ih wide enough to make it possible to determine cause and effect; 
otherwise the end will la- disaster. The Mope of this bonk satisfies 
this Inst remiinuncuU since North America, Oceania, Indonesia, 
India, and Egypt have come under survey, with their immense 
variety of cultures, ranging from food-gatherers to Egyptians of 
the Pyramid Age, 

Current speculation as to the origin and development of cult lire, 
from the food-gathering stage upwards, has been much influenced 
by the views of whut may be termed the Evolutionary School of 
thought, which sprang up in the latter bnlf of the last century, 
mainly under the influence of Darwin and Ht-rtarrt Spencer. 
Reasoning from the obvious facts of the evolution of various 
form* of life on this planet, it was assumed that, since the moat 
elementary forms of life appeared first, si nee also the dcnjetilary 
forma of human society preceded those more advanced in type, 
what is termed " savagery ” represents an early stage of develop¬ 
ment trfdvilbtiou, so I hut human society tuw* in all ports of the 
world, gradually developed from the food-gathering stage to that 
of high civilization, the process on the whole being one of advance. 
Sudi reasoning »implirit or explicit in most works on the develop¬ 
ment of any aspect of human society. It is assumed without 
question that people such an tile Iroquois of North America, or 
the Australians, can be t&ken as representing, in their culture, 
something primitive in human thought and doings. Sir .lames 
Frazer attempts to derive the origin of Tutemism and Exogamy 
from people* such os the natives of Australia, and but little 
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oppudUon is maintained to Ids gr-scml position* although lie is 
much critifized in rtctulL 

The general attitude nnrl methods of this school of thought hove 
Ih'ch well Mmiiiiorizetl by Rivers in his ^rualt mphlet on M History 
ajul Ethnology/' whirii should be univctsisliy read by those inter¬ 
ested in these studies. He speaks of the time, ten years or more 
Ago, when the historical me! hod of study began under the influence 
of himself and Kilim Smilh. 11 At this more remote period 
unt l\ leipology—I use the term anthmpulogy advi&ediy—was 
wholly under the domino ban of a crude evolutionary standpoint. 
The aim of the antliropri legist wu& to work out a scheme of human 
pnjgrca awarding to which langui^e, social OTgani^tbli, religion, 
nod rimU rjiU art had developed Himu^h the action of certain 
principle or lawtu it was assumed that the manifold peoples of 
the earth rrpre^ented stages in this procv&s of evolution* and it 
was nupjiotfed that by the cornpemtivc study of tlic culture of 
these mile rent peoples it would be [josiblc to formulate the tow*, 
by which the process of evolution laid been directed and governed 
It was assumed that the time-order of different dements of culture 
had been CT ciywh er e the name: that if mutrilmral institutions 
prteeded patrilmeal in Europe and Asia, thin must nho have Ijecn 
the case in Oceania and America; that if cremation ia latex than 
inhumation in India, it has also been later everywhere else. This 
stMuxnptiun was fnttihrd by attempts to show that then: were 
rcsstityfit usually psychological in nature, according to which there 
was something in the universal constitution of the human mind* 
nr In condition of the environ rciont, or inherent in th«- 

const ituHon of human wc=5ety, which Hindu it neccaisary tluit 
patrilineal bisti Lotions should linvc grown out of matrilincal, 
and that inhnmatron should In? earlier tlian cremation. Moreover, 
it wo» worn d as nti essential part of the general framework of 
ttiv *c£cncc Uiflt h after tire original dispersal of mankind or 
potaibly owing to the independent evolution of different moils 
varieties of Mom Urge jaftrtions of the earth had been cut off from 
intercourse with others, so that the process of evolution Jmcl taken 
phuv lit the in independently* Wlien similarities. even in minute 
ixjints of detail were found in thc*c regions, supposed to have 
iH'cn wlnilly isolated from one another, it was field that they were 
due to the uniformity jit the constitution of thr- human minch 
which, working on himilar Hues* Laid hit Might forth similar [irodueUi 
whether in social or^iiiimtiuii, religion, or njiiterkd culture/* 1 
This position U now being hotly con tested, as is evident to any 
render of tins t»ok. Ac Rivers ways ip the pamphlet jUit quoted* 
when speaking of tfcc rise of the historical! school. imd of It* 
Attitude towards the older “ Evolutionary * school of thought: 
41 The adherent* of the recent movement to which 1 Imvc referred 
regard the whole of ihb construction with iU main supports of 
mental uniformity anil orderly wquenct; as hudE upon the sand. 

1 Rivero iviL 4 . 
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It is claimed Uiat tit ere tins been nn such isolation ol one part ref 
Nk.- earth from another as lias been turned by the advocates ref 
independent evolution, but that menus of lUivigaLkro lum- been 
uipible. for IrmfFT period* lElUfi has been supposed* of com ing 
Man to any jmrt of the earth, The wkteipt&id similnritie^ of 
cultUfr are. it is held, due in lltr mam w if not wholly, to thr Bprcsid 
of customs anti institutions from some centre in which boil 
conrll tkesm favoured their development,'"* This group challenges 
the other to >J]»w Mint it itright in using evidence- indbcripitimtdv 
from all ovrj- the cart Is without regard to time or place, find demands 
stricter cations of evidence* It asserts timt it can be shown that 
certain less advanced communities are derived from those more 
advanced, i**id wants; to know where sue h n pmecjH stops* 

The quaml T Ihcrclbre. between the two scIkjoL centres round 
culture dcgmidalioiu Tylur recomii^etl the importance of this 
[Htci s5.* Me remarks that : 11 It would bcu viducible contribution 
to the htudy oi urvflmtkn to Euivc Llue action of decline and fall 
investigated on a wider and more exact btt*b ref evidence tlmn 
hm yet been attempted I 1 he cases here stated arc probably but 
[mrt of a long series which might be brought forward to prove 
degeneration in culture to have been, by no means Hie primary 
ouise of the existence uf barbarism and sova^ry in the world, 
but n Bccorvdiry action large|> m\d deeply affecting the general 
development of eiviLLEstiQm It may perhaps give no unfair idea 
to compare dc^neruthm of culture, both in it* kind ref npemtfcm 
and io its humensc extents tn denudation in the gcoJogiesu history 
of the earth*” 3 Tylor thus realised the importance of degradation 
of culture, lie was also aware ref the importance of Hie historical 
method t i4 It is always unsafe to detach n custom from its hold 
on past events, treating it as an isolated fact to be F-impIv dis¬ 
pose! of by some plausible explanation, 1 ' 1 It is fair to claim iha 
neither of these canon* ho* been generally respected * degrada¬ 
tion haft been largely ignored t and facta have been ctdkcUr.3 wltolc* 
Bale fmm nil parts ref the earth, and put together to support some 
Miches nr other, without any attention bring paid to their history* 
While it ift certain that civilization has developed, it is tu purify 
iwrtain tliat no immunity can be taken as a type of an elementary 
or primitive hinge of culture. except when it has been demon- 
Crated Ix'yond doubt that its history [ends support to such an 
.LvoimpUou. Thus, fur instmiw* there is Little reason to 
doubt that the Dene of the Mackenzie' River luutin in i'miadu, 
the thman of Borneo* the Veddas of Ceylon are really primitive, 
although they luive acquired some dements of culture from 
their more highly civilized neighbour. Bur, in the rase of food* 
producing peoples as a vtl mb, if ram wifely be said that not one is 
evidence for the early stage uf m tin kind, except In sre Car as it cun 
be shown that such customs us they possess could not Itnve Ixen 
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drived (to m isomc pre-existing community, Thus the arguments 
fur the primitiveiicss of Australian totcmi.™ ore really baseless; 
they are founded on the sfi^innplkm that culture belonging to 
people nf a loir *tagr of eivilimtkin mutt of necessity be of bwly 
origin, forgetting that Au&tr&liuti natives sometimes me malche? 
and other products of European civilization* find so, in bygOnr 
age*, may have acquired element* nf the culture of sojoumefs in 
a higher state nf d vibration. 

The fount and source of the opposition h 4 * The History of Melon- 
criiUi Society/’ iti which Hive re made the first attempt Uj range 
cultures in an historical sequence, and to determine their mUr- 
rektioEiships. It U true that Gruehner and wtber German 
ttudfiMaluid previomly worked nut certain culture distribution 
iind formulated sequences; 1 but their methods were entirely 
different from those of Birm, whose work may be regarded ub a 
new development of thought. 

Once it b evident that the historical aspect b of importance, 
the position held by Lhc followers of Tyior become* precariouH, 
The prosecution of the line of thought opened up by Slivers lends 
to o portion in direct conflict with that gerientlly adopted. It 
reveals the important fact that, in the region under eonfiidcratio n, 
especially in North America, Oceania and Indonesia, the earliest 
form of civilization wna more advanced than t hnae that followed ; 
also that the later mminimitie,* had* with the entpithm flf the 
food-gatherera* acquired their culture* directly or indirectly* 
from this original civilization, which was, broadly speaking, 
uniform throughout the region. In so far as the retrainunitkft of 
these miitying part* of the region are cfutccrneth leaving Egypt 
and India tui one side for the present* this is the h&sb on which 
the old point of view is held to lw unsound. 

This theory of continuity is oprn to attack from more than 
one side. One posdbk objection, that based on the doctrine of 
the influence of dimutie and other geographical circumstances 
on the development of dvilizaLlom has already been met. The 
consideration of the distribution of certain cutluml elements did 
not seem to afford any support to the tuition thui men hud, in the 
nut lying parts of the region, been plastic material in the bands 
of unintemgent forces, but rather that they Itad Jjcen wilful 
desiring being*, with aim* of their own that they yapght to satisfy, 
and fur the satisfaction of which they were willing to undergo 
considerable hardship. 

Criticism can ul m be directed towards the numerous gaps in 
the evidence, which will crttaJitJy be considered by same reader* 
to constitute a formidable difficultv in the way «f my ciitcqirUc. 
It U therefore imperative tliat i\m method of inquiry should 
enable anyone, who does not agree w F ith the conclusions, readily 
to control Ute ertdcticc on which the argumt nt ii founded. The 
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method adopted r that of imitur^**quciici?, seems to provide a 
simple test tu effect this control. It is only ncoess&ry, in ony 
instancy to produce- one well-founded contrary example* in order 
lo tthjikf the whole structure. The_theory of the growth and 
spread of culture hos not b ten built up on my suppositious 
regarding the maimer in which man nets m society * it has Ijcrn 
erected, so far as personal proclivities will permit, on the basis 
of the facts adduced. It is patent to itnyone that the whole 
ground hm not been wmed : it is unnecessary to state that India 
has not been studied in complete detail: such £hots are iimfr niablr ; 
hut it is unreasonable to urge that ns damning the general eon* 
dubious of l hr liook, All tliat h chimed h that th^ study of 
culturesequences Jiru invariably given the same results th*otu>hrmt 
the region ; that, for instance, mother-right precedes [nther-rigbl: 
§un-gnds precede war-gods, and so on. The process may lie 
likened to that of throwing a line web of argument from one 
point to another, and thru adding to those in position fresh strands 
derived from new inquiries, m as finally to product a fabric 
capable of gust amine some weight, the amount homo depending 
on flic number of strand*. The method of productiun of these 
t hmub, uMwJIy that of culture-sequence* L s simply ip- results are 
easily eon trolled, und. on that fit-count, it is reasonable* 1 claim , 
to rclv on the final conclusions. 

It is possible, hi tiir study of cidtiuv-Beqiteattrs* to take one 
element of culture, say the sumcult, and to show that the tun-god 
Li followed in all parts of I he region by a war-god; or to show that 
mot her-rip lit gave way to fat her-right. If the surrey be made on 
a wide scale* it then can be said that the region hn* laid two civil¬ 
izations, the earlier characterised by the sun-cult and mother- 
rig Jit* the later by a cult of war-gods and futher-right* although, in 
cerium instance^ elements of the lirst civilization survived into 
the witid rivilixaikm. It might consequently be argued that 
mankind lias- naturally und independently in fill parts of tbr world 
gone through the stage of the sun-cult before developing the 
notion of wravgud*; that the process was natural and inevitable ; 
nr that the transition from mother-right to father-right was n 
natural sequence* But when inquiry show-?; tliat the sun-cult is 
itlfto accompanied by n ruling class claiming descent from iht -Sun- 
god r nnd that when this ebas disappear* thesrm*godadfeoppeaf also, 
the theory of spontaneous iorigin Hu rts with ditlkultlcfi. For, not 
only Jias rt to be shown how men come to elaborate a ami-cult, and 
then to give it up ; it is nbo necessary to explain the origin of u 
ruling class that looked Upon the sun-goif us u father. It must lie 
remembered that the doctrine of probability cannot la? forgo LU-ij 
in such crises os this. If the chance of any cultural clement 
existing in nny community be one in two, then the chance of ten 
elements existing in flat community will be one in one thousand 
and twenty-four ; t\mt b* provided the elements are indi ]indent* 
Although the uniform presence in the archaic civilisation of one? 
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imUural element may therrfore nnt lit important, it La vastly 
different when ten such elements tire present. 

On thk tMb it is possible to deal with the problem of jjnps. 
If it be foimd* hi any plats, that subsequent events have obliter¬ 
ated most traces of fhc past, and have left, some characteristic 
features of the archaic civilization* then filiation can be claimed 
for that reason alone. As an instance, in the Jotaka Tales in 
India, mention is made of two prince* with similar munev. IVhim 
Kjamsa or Sahara came to the throne* his brother* Upiikam&a or 
Upiiku^ara, became viceroy. This can lie interpreted as evidence 
nf a former dual grouping of the ruling class* one side of which 
isupphed the king, and the other the viceroy or vizier, and, tun- 
frequently* of the dual organization of society. 

It pi List be remembered, however* that tJtiK form of assertion 
can only be made on the bosh of the invariability of the culture- 
sequenc*. Ornre any serious exceptions t o the rule art: established, 
the possibility of such confident prediction immediately vanishes. 

The problem of gaps may be treated in another my* In only 
one country in the region was it possible to watch the nrcljnie 
civilization coming into existence* It is rvidrnt, from the djs- 
eiifiawus io the chapter oft Egypt, that the compilation of the 
archaic civilization was the result of events which, it might 1m? 
said, were fortuitous : the process of mummification hud nothing 
to do with the gun-cult * the doctrine that Khmim could nuike 
children was not directly connected with either of thrfre things ; 
the dual division of the ruling: power, ami the form in which intcr- 
mtrrl^p took place between the family of the king and that of 
I lie smer* were due to purely historical causes; and so on for 
the rest of thr story of Egypt of Uic Pyramid Age, In face of the 
process of accumulation of the various cultural elements of the 
archaic civilization* a process vastly intricate in its workings, and 
often directly the result of certain natural features of tlinc country, 
such as the annua] flood of Lhe Nile, and of the anihitiuns of 
urtfim groups of the community, is it seriously argued that 
processes entirely different that may have taken place in tether 
parts of the earth* could liuve given rise to results tint arc so 
similar If In the whole region out of Egypt the rule was tliat of 
deputation of culture; in Egypt alone can growth be witnessed. 
Tlicrcforv Egypt mml lutvc been the originating place of lhe 
archaic civilisation. Anyone who denies this wilt be faced with 
a question m p rob a hi lily that surely would daunt Uic most de ter¬ 
minal exponent of the doctrine of independent origin. He would 
liaw to expkta how, in otto countries* where Iht conditions were 
vastly diUvrrnt, men come to elaborate u hrtcmgciifnua ecljcctioa 
of beliefs and practices entirely similar to tlkwc collected by the 
EgypUani; he would toe lo interpret all the stories of culturc- 
hrro^ on au entirely dillcrent tois j hr wtuilil have tu deny the 
historical value of tradition : be would to*. Ui bee the miration 
n& to Why this civilization, spontaneously originated in nil psrts 
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ftf kht* work!, ant) cfitifdy nJikr in ite roiitcnl. gnvc r»«, in 
all parts of the region, in diversity, and, ultimately, to the? 
wholesale loss of culture- 

Tills manifold task would, I feci certain, prove insuperable. 
In fact, St is only by constantly ignoring tradition tlurt it has been 
possible! to work along tlic lines followed for so many years. Once 
native tradition is taken seriously, and an attempt is mmk to 
understand whut it really means, the mind is forced* I fed assured, 
to travel dong the lines followed here and in "The Mogul it hie 
Culture of Indonesia "; and the ultimate production of a ra tumid 
scheme is hut the outcome of reliance on native tradition allied 
to an historical method of treatment of the evidence. 

Given tfoit the process by which the civilization of the food- 
producer lias appeared in all parts of the tvgiou lias been con¬ 
tinuous, it evidently has two different aspects. The introduction 
of agriculture to various places ha* caused on increase in tlw 
population, and fresh cwiiUiuniiiea have budded off, carrying 
with them some measure of culture from the parent sett lenient. 
On the other hand* the civilization itself the collection of urts. 
craft* and beliefs* is Lhc result of the addition of one cultural 
dement to another. 

The spread of the archaic civilization is not hard to understand. 
The bearers of thin dviliiation tiavc moved* say from India to 
Indonesia; [jcrliEsps from Arabia, or even Egypt itself. to Indio, 
Indonesia, and farther cast. As in the case of the Kovan and the 
Pixuan., they have civilized the native populations, They have 
carried with them their culture, nnd the natives have provided 
the hulk of flic population. Certain interesting problems arise 
concerning the identity of the carriers of the culture in any ense. 
The native population van have played but little part in Uie 
process of cultured runs mission ; they simply provided the hack* 
ground for the inirnigralit*. The circumstance attending the 
presence of the Children of the Sun. with their OEnnmguroeoii* 
marriages, suggest that some continuity may have existed in the 
ruling families of the archaic civilization ! hut, in the case of 
commoners, there is no misun for thi* belief* The essential 
condition fur the Lran 1 spincitation of the civilization U simjsly the 
movement of men of nil grades of society from o place where it 
was in full bloom. The Children of the &un of any community 
mud have been derived from thei*v of soiur other community^ 
which means Unit the ruling groups of all the chief settlements of 
the archaic civilization must have been interrelated. and their 
distribution throughout the region must be the result of a con¬ 
tinuous process . 1 This argument probably Imld* with the other 
bran el i of the ruling group, the underworld people; but this is 
not so certain* In any ease the institution of the secular branch 

1 TV widatfprwl cub teas gf adaption m royal ftimiJic* wtfl protfuca racLn] 
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of the ruling group lias certainly been handed on, from one com¬ 
munity to another. 

It it postil lie that the principle of continuity may serve to 
account for the disappearance of 1 Kent-huilriinj£ find stone-working 
in I'olyntda and elsewhere in the region, Ihcse rrufta were: in 
the hands of families, usually of noble birth. If the family died 
out, to would the craft, "When iL is remembered Uiat Uil- nrdiaie 
civilization to a complicated urgnuixnttDn with various grades 
of wckty. w ith hereditary nftcupurttnm, if is not extraordinary 
LluiL tliis civilization foiled to stand the shock* to **111011 it vu 
subjected by the struggle act up in the ruling group from on* end 
of the region to the other. 

In the last chapter an account wns given of the manner m 
which the ancient Egyptians built up their civilization, ttdditig 
one cultural element after another to those already in lluiir 
popeseiom 1 now propose to discuss this process from a genital 
point of view. ns to determine, in Mim* measure, how the mind 
uf man works in solely : and nt the end of I his chapter a theory 
Will be propounded U> account for the pbwioniciin Unit liavc already 
been described- 

Tire contrast between Egypt and the rest of the region is 
striking. In New Guinea. Indonesia, PoivtitaJa, and North 
America crafts such as stone-working, pottery-making, dis¬ 
appeared, and were never re-introduced, except as tbr result of 
the arrival of fresh groups of men possessing those crafts. In 
like mann er pyramids degenerate into earthen mounds; earthen 
mounds never grow into pyramids- Once the thread of ren- 
timilly in any cruft is dropped, it is not picked up again i tho 
craft can only lie ft-intrdtiiutd liy seme one who knows it. Iii 
E ffifPtr on the other hand, new ideas were constantly being added 
to the common store. 

Tlit- most important step token by man was when Lhc Egyptians 
iimt axiopd out Mj ill 11 L’lianiids (fi !he- sand to allow the Nik to 
How over fresh patches of land; Tor they were foreed to think of 
problems connected with the sizes and"shape.!! of fields, and to 
atttdy hydraulic*. The iinnual incidence of the Hood led. to 
iiliscrratwoi of i lie mi ii, s tdoitmctib, nnd the iinstitution of a 
liifiw CfiliuJiir, nod in this lies, jut E nips, Itic siicrrt of I he origin 
of ruling groups. TSic mart who discovered that it was imwible, 
by calculating the men this, to predict the annual rise of l.lm Nile, 
possessed valuable knowledge, and it is reasonable to believe that 
lie and his. family wen- allowed lo live nt the expense of the com¬ 
munity in return for the servius that they rendered. In tiiis 
wny was set in motion ft process of territic import for mankind, 
tlK’ full irigmllcajice of which is only now beginning to be realized. 
This group produced an entirely near situation in Tuutiiin society i 
the liFnt vestal interest ¥vn& produced, md those whfl taetiHiitcti 
by It were not *iow lo Lake ailvnntnge of it. In like manner the 
invention of the new calendar also caused men to at tain to 
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position* of power. Tlxiv the uiimuil Hood of the Nile has hud 
effects on human society tbit are fi-Jt to this day with the keenest 
intensity. 

When attention is paid to the method by which the .Egyptians 
elaborated their thought, it i’. found, in the case oif the" UcUo- 
'polltan theology, for instance, that they were using dements of 
thought already in existence. It I ms been pointed out that the 
pud Be wns composite, and was hardly original ui ins nature. 
1 ilats of creation were based, lifter the invention of pottery-making 
and donc-camin.', on those craft*. 

It is possible to show that cultural elements, apparently simple 
in nature, are really the product', of 11 long process of development. 
In the early chapter of thin book, for instance, all forms of stone¬ 
work were grouped together wiUiout consideration of type. That 
is to suv, the emit itself was the fundamental reality, "and varia¬ 
tions In the preduct were ignored. In Egypt the use of stone was 
a PI died to the mnstabi and the pyramid, and followed the use 
of brick. Therefore it was a new cultural element added to 
others already existing. The pyramid, again, owed its origin to 
several causes, among them being the elaboration of the Hdlo- 
imlitau solar theology, itself the result of « complicated process. 
The conditions accnmponying the introduction of the use of stone 
in Egypt for purposes of construction therefore support the 
attitude adopted, when all sorts of stonework were taken to¬ 
gether without comadHEBtiDn of variety. This attitude has 
already been justified in the case of Indonesian stone-work, where 
it was found that the use of stones for any purposes of const ruction 
whatever, occurred in rimi instances that suggested the influence 
of the archaic civilian Hon, 1 When, therefore, it is claimed that 
the existence of variant forms of stone work in the Pacific means 
variant cultural influences, it is evident that the premise is wrong. 
There may lx: tiilithou^ and dolmrn$ and pyramids of stone ; 
but these monuments tin not necessarily mean variant cultural 
influences. They are all stone monuments, and for that re«.»n 
it can be claimed that they represent one cultural influence. The 
use of *Umc dies out in thi region, except under the influence of 
the archaic riviliration. Whin, therefore, stone is used, it can 
be claimed that this practice is due tu the influence of the archaic 
civilisation. That being admitted, the next problem would he 
that of inquiring into shape and ornamentation. 

I claim, therefore, that it h wrong to assert that the existence 
of different forms of stuue-work means that men have indepen¬ 
dently invented the use of stone, and applied it in different way*, 
Tills is a fundamental question that fore* every student of the 
growth of civilization. What happens in Hie oim of the stone 
pyramid is that this monument did not originate as a ^ton- 
pyramid, hut I lint if- ii the result of the grouping of various ideas 
w hich can ultimately be analysed into their fundamental dements. 

1 Peny vii 48-9. 
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So wlien intone pyramids are found in Mexico anil elsewhere in 
America* there mn Jifirxlly he any dnubt1Imt they owe their origin, 
ultimately, to Egypt* For tiw monument Is the expression uf 
several cultural tit meats Ui^t tend U* disappear^ That tun 
widely separated communities invented a eon in lieu Led monument 
in entirety different draimstuiees is Incredible, Similarly with 
pottery-funking mnl meld*working. The him Lomu tnt quc&bn 
i* that uf the presence or absence of the fm/L, not of the form of 
production. 

It is easy to see that civilizrjtion may ultimately have been 
built op out of a few origmu! e lements* which, by thdr combina¬ 
tion^ and t lie subsequent nddiliou of itmh etitruenUn have pro¬ 
duced a richly variegated fabric. I j i thlft way it is p^ihle to 
regard human culture as a whole, c very element being dependent 
on other* for tia existcMe, anti pr^nnrcaQy related lo the laxly of 
iilnw in poisiL-ssioii of the people, It i* thus easy to undcTsLind 
how readily arts and crafts dt&uppcjir when transplanted into new 
surroundings. 

Having tentatively suggested that the existence of cultural 
elements is not the result of spontaneous development in I hr 
minds of different peoples, but rather in due to :.t long process of 
accretion of cmr idea to another, it is possible to go farther. What, 
it may be asked, h the way in which the original ideas came into 
mini’s possession ? Tim Egyptians were ms reminded by inamfulil 
phenomena* enpubk 1 of being worked up into a system of ideas 
and made part of their organized system of thought* They did 
not, however, choose out elements at random* For satne reason 
or other, they speculated about the moon before the Jam. and in 
many other ways tfcseir thought show* rigns of a selective utlJtudc 
of mind- i sugjjvst that throughout this process of rtaborulmn of 
thought run a single principle, tlmt the Egyptians derived their 
Id™ in the first instance dircetty from facts uf concrete experience^ 
and that these ideas liod h in their inception, no dement of wpectils* 
tion or of gym boll mu. Although he Ls not consciously arguing 
thh theory, Elliot Smith, in hh *" Evolution of the Dragon 11 and 
other writings on the urighm of Egyptian culture, adduces numer¬ 
ous instances thut entirely support it. Time after l ime he shows 
that idcaSi ot first right of o highly speculative nature, arc derived 
from tbe most homely of human experience*, and arc lifeml state¬ 
ments of bet-. lie shows, for Instance, that the idea of the double 
of man was derived directly from the phetioiuenoti of the placenta ; 
so t liuit the frnvastn of the Ferriungi, tie guardian spirit, apparently 
the product of human speculation about the n lationships between 
man and the unknown, is u very material thing, prosaic in iU first 
^liupc. 1 Again, he remarks that the magic wand, known from 
one end of lltf; world to Ihe other, is sirpposeti to fmvr been, in 
Egypt, nothing more than n wmmitfonflJiwd uterus : * The 
Great Mother wields a magic AvrmJ which the ancient Egyptian 
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scribes called the 1 Great Magician/ It wits endowed with the 
twofold powers of life-giving anil opening, which lrr>m Ihc 
hcginiung were LntItruitErly a^swiatrcl the one with the oilier from 
tike analogy of tlic act of birth, which was both an opening and 
a giving of life. Hmcc the 'magic wand ' was a key or ‘opener 
of the ways/ wherewith, at the ceremonies of resurrection, ihr 
mouth was opened for speech and the taking of food, as well as 
for the passage of the break h of I \ fc\ the eyes were opened for sight, 
niuk the tiles; for hearing. Both ihc physical act of opening (the 
* key 1 aspect) af. well as the vital aspect of life-giving (which 
may call the ‘uterine 1 aspect) were implied in UiU ^yriiln>]i«uii. 
Mr. Griifkl b suggests that Hie form of the magic wand may have 
been derived from that of a convcutio&alized picture of the 
utiTUBt in 1*4 aspect a> a giver of life/ 1 

In other important depar Linen ta of thought, Elliot Smith shows 
how Egyptian ideas were originally direct. Hi* ml statements 
nl fact. Speaking of the origin of the idea of gods t he says 
lliat' +p !t E* essential Uj really that the ercatkm of the first 
deities was not primarily an expression of religious hdief* hut 
rather on application of science to national affairs. It was the 
logic*) interpretation of the dominant scientific theory of the 
lime for the practical taneftt of the living ; or in other words, 
LIk: means devised for securing the advice and active help of 
wise riders after their death. It was essentially a matter of prac¬ 
tical politic end applied science* It became ‘ ccligkm 1 mdy 
wdien the advancement of knowledge Msperstckd these primitive 
scientific theories and left them as scathing traditions fur the 
tlioiigfita anil aspiration* of mankind to cherish. For by the 
titnc the adequacy of these theories of knowledge liegau to be 
questioned they laid made an insistent ftpjteal, and Enid come to 
be regarded as on essential prop tc lend anpport to man's eon* 
victiun of the reality of n life beyond the grave. A web of moral 
precept and the nllufcmrnt of hope had been *o woven around 
11 bem Hurt IKi fonv was a hie to strip away Hib i*>dy of txm&olnlcry 
beliefs i and they have jsemsted for all Limc T although the reason¬ 
ing lay which they were originally built up has Ijcea demolished 
mid forgo Hen several millennia ngo/ 1 4 tic goes on to explain 
how " some scientific theorist, interpreting the Iwly of empirical 
knowledge acquired hy cultivating tvmiEa, proihounded the view 
that water was the great life-giving den tent/ 1 » and how tliat In 
curiscqinuer of the elaboration of thh theory, the ideas of deity 
were mnlie more com | dux* and the ritual was ruddied by tin: 
invention of libations and other procedures, 14 The symbolism 
so created ho* had n most profound influence u|)oii the"thoughts 
and aspimtiofij) uf the human riot'* Knf Osiris was the prototype 
of all the gods ; hp£+ ritual was the basis of all religious cctrinou&kJ * 
his priests who conducted the animating ceremonies were Hit 
|iiaui&n> of a Iona **ics of ministers who for more tlum fifty 
• u„ suo. * id., aM, » as. 
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centuries, In ffpitr oF t he etidlm variety of details of their ritnnJ 
fuu) the character u£ their temples, have continued to perform 
ceremonies that hive tindfifgo&e remarkably little ewotial iShange. 
Though the chief functions of the priest as the imiEimtoi of the 
god and the restorer of his rqn-rdotisiiess have now fallen 
bin the background in most religions tile riiuii! arts (the ineriUrL- 
and libations, the ottering* of food and Ltuod, and the rest) still 
psi-r^i^L in many countries ; the priest still appeals by prayer and 
*uppli cation for those benefits which the l4nfo-K_[£yptian aimed 
at securing when he created Osiris a.\ a god to gm? sdvicr mid 
help/* 1 Elliot Smith then proceeds* to comment on the terms 
44 god % * and L ' rdij^m T< s rk I have already said that in using the 
tenris 4 pod p and 1 religion T with reference to the eorfkst form of 
Osiris and the beliefs that grew up with reference to him* a pit cat 
clement of cuiifusien b introduced* 

1 During the loot fifty centuries the meanings of those two 
words hove became so complexly enriched with the glamour of n 
mystic syniliolbm that the Proto-Egyptian^ conception of Osiri* 
and the Chorion belief must have tiren vastly different from those 
implied in the words ‘god r and * religion* ut the present time* 
Osiris was regarded ns an actual king wb» hud died und been 
rcunimuUal. In other words, he was a man who could bestow 
upon: his funner subjects the bencHf* of his advice and help, hut 
could uiso (| is play such human weaknesses as malice, envy and 
ail uncharitahjene&s + Much modem discussion eompk-tdy m 
tire mark by the failure to rceufffibf that fbi-ie fln-ca fieri k godii 1 
weir really men, equally capable? of acts of beneficence and of 
outburst« of hatred t and as one or the other aspect Ijccame 
accentuated the same deity could become a Yedtc dcra or an 
Avratan ikrva t a dam or a devil, a god of kindness or a demon 
of wickedness, 

“The nets which the earliest "gods' were supposed to per- 
fortn were not at first regarded as supernatural* They were 
merely the boons which the mortal ruler w*s supposed to he obte 
tu confer, by controlling the waters of Irrigation mtd rendering 
rhe land fertile. It was only when his powers became apotiico’ 
deed with n halo of accumulated glory (and tlfce growth of 
knowledge revealed the insecurity of the scientific basis itjxsts 
which hid fume was built up) that a [priesthood, reluctant to 
abandon any of the attributes which had captured the popular 
irrmgiiiatien t ns title H ait obllgoticm of belief to accept these super- 
natural powers oF tilts gtuls far which the student of ms tuns 1 
plienomcna refused any longer to be a sponsor P Tills wav the 
paring of the wny* between science and religion; and thence¬ 
forth the attributes of the * gods T became definitely and admittedly 
AUprrkiiman/' * 

Fhi.se quotations show how strongly Ellk>t Smith's work 
support i the thesis now being argued, that thought w h as in the 
1 EUkft tirmth 32. * Id , 32-3. 
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begins mg emprricitl* that ideas were concrete, based chi iictuul 
human experiences consisting of literal expressions nf fifct, without 
the digktc&i admixture of apefiuintlon or symbolism- (lis state¬ 
ments would require qualification cm minor pints, hut his main 
contention is clear, and. to my mind, entirely correct. 

Support can gained from otfor quarters for this position, 
Mr. Donald Aluckeime Jins just published. in the M Journal nf 
Die Folk-Lore Society," a paper on Colour Symbolism that exactly 
heats out the statements of Elliot Smith with regard to early 
Egyptian Drought, and *upporta the tiled* that symbolism k 
founded, in the beginning, on concrete Idc*t p and not pit any 
innate tendency of the human nund. 1 Tie has also a mm mutated 
a large mass nf material. which shows Iiow the rdea of milk, so 
common in Egypt, lias been carried round the world, ami given 
rise to im immense accumulation of Symbolic i bought, by its 
application to trees, shells, and so forth* 

Another scholar* Dr, Alan Gardiner, in his article on " Egyptian 
Phibsaphy” in the 'Huttings’ Encydopccdia of Religion and 
Ethics," states that the whole basis of Egyptian thought was 
concrete* 44 Most scholars would agree with’the verdict that the 
Egyptians show no real love of truth* no desire to probe into the 
inner nature of things. Their minds were otherwise oriented : 
u highly gifted people, exhibiting talent in dniDet every direction, 
their font was towards nut twin I prosperity and artistic enjoy¬ 
ment , contemplation nud thought for their own sake—ficecssitietf 
to peopled of Greece and India—were alien to the temperament 
of the Egyptians-" Breasted also savs : "The Egyptian „ . . 
always thought in concrete terms and in graphic forms /* 1 

These quotations and remarks serve to open up the general 
question of the growth and development of civilization from tin 1 
mental side. I liuve elahru-d that the archaic civilization was put 
together, rmd that it spread» by a continuous process j that. in 
fact. Hie growth of rom muni tie? and of cultural elements pro¬ 
ceeded by definite steps, each of which w m the consequence of 
those that preceded it, 1 have, furtht r + claimed that most of 
tlie elements of tfo nrdmic civilization were built up m Egypt. 
In the domain of id vita, so fur as mu hq fold nt present, the 
Egyptians went from one idea to another as the organized body 
of thought in their possession led them. (This refers,, of course* 
to the Egyptian* who possessed these idras usually the priests.) 
Given that this is true, mid Unit Egyptian thought was built up 
ultimately from concrete facts of everyday experience* and t}*uL 
it has, in its inception, iio element whatever nf fomentation, it is 
ofavirrits that communities which derived their culture from Egypt 
would adopt a different attitude towards the tkas originated 
in Egy pt from that of the Egyptian* tlirmacU^, The {topics 
infIm: need by the archaic civilization rejected lurgt; parts of the 
culture^ and, m fact, chose those dements that harmonized with 
1 MucfceiLur? i. iga u, 1 BraoaUd iv. Z4C, 
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their own e jqTcrieucc* They selected P for instance, the ceremonies 
connected with agriculture. Iccchenift- htirLils p ixmsc-buiEdiiig, 
because they understood* from the popple of the archaic civiliza¬ 
tion, that without these ccremonica things would wrong. The 
mn was to them a mutter of mdillervher, simply because, it may 
be afgurd, nothing luul ever occurred in their experience to cause 
1 hem to elaborate ideas with regard to it, Tltc sun Imd risen and 
set daily for untold years* and was accepted as a matter of course, 
us was the rest of nature. Only when men arrived with an 
organised system of ideas built up round Lhestiii was any attention 
iU all paid to it. And, what is more, it would seem that after the 
disappearance of the Children of the Sun, t he sky^worid only 
remained in mm*& thoughts because of the life that it Win hu^ 
posed to contain. Oil' erwbo?. it would ovid utitly have dim ppeared 
from thought all through the region* as it has in the case of the 
Pueblo Indians, where the life, m the form of the 11 breath-body/' 
goes to the underground land of the ilrmL 

The Study of Giver* of Life, so far as it went, showed that the 
idr&s concerning magic held by the peoples that followed the 
archaic civilisation were Largely bR-sed on empirical facts. They 
chose for theii 6 magical objects things clo^ly idrntillrd with the 
atrangers of old* and $ucm to have shown little signs of inventive- 
nes#L tl is probable that, us further inquiry goes neater to the 
root of things, it will be found that, prior to the coming of this 
dvilizHtiutt the native peoples were devoid of any magical ui 
religion* practices or ideas. 

It may lx: contested that this statement b going too far;, that 
we do not know wind may or may not have linppeacd. That in 
true, hut such an argument cub loth ways. It ii not passible 
for those who postulate a spontaneous development of thought 
in variniiK parts of the world, to rely on negative evidence to 
support their arguments* The only practical basis on which to 
found conclusions is that of actual aserrtaiix.d fact. The study 
of Given of Life shown that it is possible to point to the magical 
practice of a large number of peoples, and to say* with eonfitiemx* 
that these people arc using, in their magic* objects associated with 
the archaic civilization. The people of the airiiuic civilization 
were well aware of the magical craft: therefore* us a wot king 
hyiMilbeijis, it may be claimed tbit the whole of the magic of the 
peoples outside Egypt was ultimately deri ved from ideas elaborated 
lfi Egypt* or derived by the Egyptian* from a p re-existing vonrec- 
ii this working hypothfifi* be rejected, it will be necessary to 
point to » body of magical ideas and magical practice that could 
not possibly have been derived from lhr ftrrhnic civilization. and 
that task will Ik? difficult if not im]Kj££ible, 

AnoLhcr task will have to Ik? faced by the objector to this 
hypothesis Elliot Sm it h lias shown with considerable certainty 
lhat the beginnings uf the ideu* underlying magical and fdigiouv 
practice weue bound up with ahclK which were used by the people 
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of Upper Paleolithic times for neoldnces find in burial ceremonies. 
He tws pointed out the relationship between the slmpv of thr 
opening of the cowrie shell and Lhc portal by which wr nil cuter 
this world ; he and Mr. Jackson have shown the immense mm Hi* 
cations of thin primordial idea. One class of objects after umitlier 
haz latfn incor]K>r4tcd in the body of ide*x concerning Givers of 
Life; bo thnU ultimately. vnxt categories are included in the 
scheme, oil originElly deriving their potency m thought from the 
brandy cowrie shdl, Similarly it may be argued with regard 
to the use of bipod'ret] adbstwuje* m Givers td Life* On this 
basis of reasoning, therefore, Lite objector to Ike theory that all 
ideas have been transported from Egypt Co the Uttermost pints 
of the earth, will have to show not only that local ideas are of 
local growth, but also how L best* ideas awe from facts of Concrete 
experience what was the train of thought that ltd men to argue 
that stick and such an object biui potency for good or evil* to help 
or hinder man in hi> vat ion* activities. It is easy to harmonise 
the fuels with the doctrine of the similarity of the working of the; 
human mind, if it lsc Accepted that Ihe ideas of any community 
etc ultimately based on their experience, and are not due to an 
innate tendency to speculation* 

Our of the most prominent results of the inquiries mud acted 
iti lhr preceding pages has been* I hopcr, the rerdjzntkm of the 
intimate rdAtionghip bctwi^u all aspects of t he life of a community. 
Tlds Lnterrdutionship extends to mythology. for, in more than one 
instance' it lues been found possible to exp hi hi the -Tories of 
beginnings in term* of the actual txperknoe of the imocriors of 
that community. 

This seems to lie in it for all rite fommunitie* that have rotnc 
under review* The fundamental unity of thr Fbtynedrm myth' 
olojjy* or Mint of the jicoples of North America, enu, in bulb erase*, 
he put down to unity of experience. The idosts that the Poly- 
uttiiiiia and hid i am of North America depress with regard to the 
world and their relations I tip to it, am, in both cssc^ confined to 
a relatively narrow circle of thought* so that certain l he me > 
recur with regularity* In the case of lhe Polynesians it is well 
known, from (rrrfuEuhlt evidence, tJuil of t hi gcnealogTcal tablet, 
that Ihe various groups are but diuoU from one original stem t 
in I be caw of Lite North American Indians the possession 

of niaise-growing and other elements of risJlurc points to a uniform 
ex pericn m i n the past. T1 ir in 11 ty of my thujij|gy. r*> far as it exists 
corresponds therefore to actual unity of former experience on the 
port of these peoples. 

In other cose*, such, for instance, as Hint of the Tomdju nf 
Central Celebes, idem of creation hTr exp ir**ed in terms of contact 
With the people of the urcludc dvilfcaUiin. wily left linages lying 
about in various places- Again, peoples Buck us the Omaha of 
the United States thu Maori of New Zealand, and the Hugi and 
Mseassar peoples u i South Celebes, have Udea of origiu wliidi 
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suggest the dual organisation as formerly existing in the corn* 
muni tics frutn i^hich they were derived. The stories of fishing 
up of is lands in Lhe Paul lie by Maul* the Ftfynedan hero, are 
probably deicitptions, compounded of various element*, of the 
actual colonisAtion of the islands, of the pearldisbiiig. and m on- 
.Many nT her instance could be adduced to suggest tlutt the origin 
ink-, of the rammunitie* of the archaic civilization and 1U auc* 
censors have a definite historical bash*, That being ta r a similarity 
exists between the esses of the peoples just quoted, and that of 
Egypt. In oil instance? the tales of origin arc compounded of 
ideas based on experience* but the experience is of a different 
kind- 

This is seen by comparing tin* stories of origin o( tin* Egyptians 
and Sumer ions with those already recounted. The Sumerian 
bites of Pnnidisc mu! the Flood, collected and edited by Mr, 
Luugdon. contain ideas that can ber espres^ed in empirical term®, 
The stock of ideas is small : the mother goddess cr mlc* men out 
of blood and bone j the first settled wraiuunity is a place where 
irrigation is practised j Tag-tug, the Sumerian Noah. works m 
a garden ; and the thought is so elementary that the not ion of 
immortality is absent, the greatest boons attainable for mmi 
being good health and long life ; Tammuz* like Osiris, was an 
actual king. Ideas associated with the animation of images were 
absent in the earliest texts ; the sky-world was not yet- The 
only n Instruct ideas are those centring round the notion of deity ; 
-ini 1 thc^e* as Elliot Smith lias claimed* are ultimately to be 
explained in term* of human experienoe. 

what, therefore* is to be said of the creation stories of the 
pwpH say, of the Eastern States of North America, in which 
the *ky-world existed before the earthy a world tenanted by semi- 
hitinnn. smi-animal ancestor?, who llshcd up I he earth from the 
boLtom of the waters T These peoples account for their origin 
ns the result of the coming to earth of a woman of the sky-wo rid, 
who became pregnant in a mysterious manner and gave birth 
to twins* Tinir origin stories wind through u series of incident*, 
moat of whidi are, m themselves, wholly unintelligible without 
an historical investigation into the rdnfionsJiip between each 
community and the aifhaic civilization. 

\\ hat attitude is tn be maintained toward* these stories, now 
t!int it is suggested that human thought is not free to wamlcf 
where It pleases through the realms of fancy ? Using ft steny 
such nx that, just sketched out ns typical for the great hulk of 
origin laics, is it donned that, while the first knawa 
those of Sumer and Egypt* had origin stories bawd ilirtcHy on 
txperirnce of a homely kind, other peoples* who liave sIkjwii no 
elaborating arts mid craft® *uch oa rtoi^wprkmg and 
poUery-nmkiiiM, had a faculty of inventing., indepesiijrntly* sndi 
manifold and tymbolk ideas s# those contained in the alary of 
tlie origin of people from the sky-world T 
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The stein,- of tbe peoples of the Eastern State* is unintelligible 
if hikfti by itself. These peoples could have Imd no tudi expm- 
«»w themselves of Uit ocean ns to warrant the id™ thnl nL first 
only water existed. 1 Even were they toast dwellers, why should 
they dtbuaU *uch an idea ¥ Bui when if is remembered liuit 
the idea or emergence from Uu* primordial ocean of land or nf the 
sun-mx) is found from America to Egypt, it becomes evident IhaL 
the best explanation is that of assuming that the primordial 
ocraii. which, in Egypt, ean well Ik* equated to the Nile flood, has 
fbrrotd part of the creation story of these peoples lieeause it has 
Ucn carried over the earth. The idea is anchored down in 
concrete fact in one place: in the other it is purely speculative. 
Again, llio notion of the sky-world has, in Egypt, n dJlinite history, 
which can. In pari, be traced. Vet the Atory of origin «f the 
peoples of the Eastern States claims Unit llie‘sky-world existed 
ncJbrc the earth. Since the Egvriliuns and Sumerians were 
concerned, in their early forma of thought, solely with ihi H earth, 
it is hard to believe that men, who interpret their origin* m terms 
oi the sky-world, could independently make this great step for¬ 
ward, that look tile Egyptian* so much time to perform, and 
indeed whs oidy accomplished by one group of men in that country. 
Similarly in the case of the scmi-huniati, semi-animal denizens of 
the ?,ky-wjrld. How nre they to be interpreted ill terms of native 
thmigbt W hy should they be in the nky-irorld ¥ It is evident 
that the history of Ihi* idea leads closer to reality llir fartherit is 
followed ; the semi-animal folk correspond to the dsn ehitfe with 
their animal associations j and thejr super-linnum nature mm-, 
=’ponds to that of the rulers nf the archaic civilization. Their riile 
of culture originator* is fitting. 

It is nut necessary to labour this point. The discussions that 
lime preceded make it plain that the culture of the peoples nf 
lIn: Eastern State* van be Interpreted in berms of the archaic 
civilization, and that tin. origin tales of tin- trite* rest on an 
hi*UuicaI basis. The point insisted on is Ilia!. Ihe origin tab?* 
suggi^-t, in titemsdve*. that they must luive had a long Ills ton-, 
since they are so divorced from reality. In this they contrast 
definitely with Lhe origin tales of Egypt and Sumer,' where, in 
the curly stages, even the idea of creation from images apparently 
waa non-existent- Thi* reasoning applies well to cases such ox 
those of Uit- Australian AB-FatHrrs. being* who live in the sk*. 
and arc credited with the power of creation from images, Th’i> 
mythology possesses at least three ideas that were emuparativcly 
lute* in Egyptian and Sumerian thought—residence ill the skv. 
crcatiun from imngai, and anil nation by means of I math. Is it 
seriously chimed that the Australians independently evolved 
these ideas, even if, for the moment, abstraction be mode of the 
rest of their culture, which Hhtma such strong truces of the 

1 It ininrei^wy to nmixul nsodai oi Han teOicukiLii iilui ul Uj* 
KrtitidiaiiA lull tiili tofiLg, 
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influence of the archaic dviiiMtion ? What facts of their experi¬ 
ence could have led tiicm to think of creation from images, or 
of iuihnation by brc*| h> or of eraatiori itself 7 h it not easier to 
think bf BhuviW, liunjil, and the rcst T a* legacies from the archaic 
milmdion. bereft of many chararierktic*. und deprived of cuJi* 
heenust of the disappearance of their dracimdonts? 

the region imrntkm i> mndt of godt, The first 
god* in Egypt and Sumer wer* certainly men r and, i himighout 
Hit region, the earliest rulers, I lie Children of I be Sun, were dosdy 
connected with the pods of the sky-world. W ben, tlierefore^ any 
community without a gpd-iltscr tided ebs* fR*s?rtsoi idew con¬ 
ce rn i ng guds p L* it to br believed flint they have made a jump 
that enables them to overleap lire stepa imVhiidi toiled the best 
thinkers of the highest civiEkuttoiis of antiquity? Is it credible 
iliBt they displayed WieJi power* of abstract thought 7 Is it not 
easier to behove Limt such people luive derived their iiirny of pods 
from the arelunc civilisation, and that they are dealing with 
not tun* the origins of which they do not understand 7 

The study in Ompter XIII nf lii* idet^ with regard to gods and 
the knowledge ol" them exhibited by the diffcrcnl social dtissei, 
sup|>qit5 the contention that such ideas sire divfiroeil from (heir 
original context of fact. For, an ha* been said, the commoners 
in variouseocnmunJtk* know nothing whatever of their goth, and 
therefore could not havr imagine cl them. Thr idea of n god in 
something alien to their experience* their history Jms not brought 
them to think on such lines, and thug, when the idea is presented 
to Uu,m they tend to reject it. 

Tfo implications ere obvious. It can be shown I hat the stories 
nf origins, in Sumer and Egypt, are founded ultimately on ccmercte 
Immaij experience, ami that they have grown tip by an orderly 
process of accretion of one idea to another, so that ultima lei y 
organic i.l systems uf thought have emerged* It I* Am ml, a!iU P 
ihnl communities outside the Ancient East mvariably express 
lIicir origins in terms of systems uf ideas similar to those u it i mutely 
elaborated in the Ancient East* systems of ideas which, moreover, 
ore often, in such ease**, divorced from any facts of actual ex- 
peri cnee* and lire not evidently parts of an organized system of 
Mu Might, In Ihtat circumstance* it La possible to claim, with 
Honiideuct. that tdj Miew comm uni tick must have derived their 
system* of thought from other communities. That is to say, the 
mythologies of thrpeopks of India and the region to Lhe cast* 
rcprtscnt the traditional accoimi* of the beginnings of those 
eouuntiJiilks; and tbtae accomd*, hcatijAe of the use nf ides* 
detached from their original contesd. and therefore symbolical 
dearly ihnfc the members of these Communities Imve no 
iLotion whatever of the real origin of civilisation, but ore using 
ideas ut second-hand, 

tf Mils conclusion be contested, it i* neoessaty to show how and 
why the Egyptian and Sumerians have system* of thought based 
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so near to actual fact* while thusc of peoples such as Lite North 
American tribes, have fmilu^Kr siorie& of origins that obviously 
are false in many raqiecU. It will be necessary to explain why 
the Egyptians founded tlicir ideas on experience, while the Maori 
aF New Zealand held symbolical notions about the sexual disUnc- 
tiom of the sky and earth* notions which cannot possibly have 
been Founded directly on experience, hut cm only have came into 
existence at the end af a lang train of thought." 

As in other instances^ it h found that the Inter developments 
in Egypt were parallel to those of the communities supposed to 
have derived their culture from Egypt. Early Egyptian thought 
evidently was empirical and concrete. hut Dr. Alan Gardiner 
states that 44 The religions literature of Egypt sham a stnou^r 
leaning to >pcrulnrion than the secular works, cine to n confusion 
of contradictory myths and attribution* which insist have liecti 
intolerable to the more learned priests Cosmogony has the same 
purpose as philosophy—^n explanation of the universe; and hi 
Egypt if udf+ht T under more favourable circumstances, have 
resulted in true tdulosophy* 11 Tlmt is to ray, various groups of 
prints, cadi with their own body of doctrine founded OH lheir 
varied intellectual histories, hud come to amalgamate tlicir ideas, 
which in the process necessarily bremnn separate] from tlicir 
context in, fad, and thus gave rise to speculation, or reasoning 
on ideas the origins of which are uukiULwm 

It cun therefore be claimed that the doctrine of the similarity 
of Hte working of the human mind provides an explanation of the 
facts. For, ns Ihc Egyptians founded tlicir system* of theology, 
mythology and pinilu.suphy on Ggpcricucc, so alto did the com- 
munilica support! to have derived their culture from Egypt 
Hut- in their case, the hash of experience; was far different: they 
bod been eivilts&cd hy tnen who hud inherited n culture based on 
long experience, they had come into possession of ideas the real 
meaning of which was unknown to them; nnd they were forced 
to reason on the hash of these ideas, and thus prod need mjdho* 
logical system stories of beginnings *o Far na Ha y knew cd them. 
It has been seen, in more tlum one instancy that these ideas were 
capable of rational explanation wlien the relationship between 
the community in question and the nrHiiiie civil Elation Jiad been 
explained ; that in fact, an increase in histurival knowledge led 
often to the complete ration alibation of the storv. 

T1c l conclusion of the matter is this : The growth of eminent inn 
is attained through the development of hii organiRed mtein of 
thought, founded in the beginning on direct esqmrieno^ and cun- 
siting of empirical ideas concerning matters Unit interested early 
tiian, Once this process hast begun, the original themes- begin to 
influence one n not her. and to bring into existence fresh ideas, 
and thus nil inmtdy to produce speculative and abstract thought 
Applying ibis conclusion to communities derived from the archaic 
civilization* it will be setn that they hod an entirely different 
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expcricnct- finrai F.gypt mid Sumer, in that they inherited n cultural 
equipment already els bonded. and sequins I ideas of the concrete 
origin of which they were igiionmt. Their initial capital. jwrtiy 
composed of the results of the experience of pre-existing Com¬ 
munities. was modified in ttnnsmissjnn to conform to the experi¬ 
ence of the ronunuuil Let therqselvm ; mid thus it happens that 
the derived eorumuriil it* tirprc-sscd their origins in terms of idea* 
tliat had been produced in the original communities mi tin- result 
of a Intig experience, The thought of the derived communities 
therefore tends to be more speculative, luring dirtaelird (nun the 
experience froni which it was urigLanJly derived, anti, in India for 
instance, lias elaborated, n vrorirl for ithelf. us is seen in the specula¬ 
tion* ot the Bmhniano* and Ujwnkhads. None the less, it seems 
that nil demmU of thought, rif whatever community, win tilii- 
mutely lie rjqiressi-d in terms of the empirical erpaifiicc ot tJwl. 
or some other community, so that human though I is anchored in 
hntiiuo experience. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
CONCLUSION-Cowftni^d 

TITLE thought la needed in order to realise I hat the be* 
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J_ J that 1st hns elaborated fnthr emit-sc nf the development of 

civilization. He Jkls eoirn- to live with his fellows m communities, 
all of which liftvc distinct personalities. so to speak, due to their 
varied histories. The IwhaviuEir of the members of these miu* 
ruuiuties cnn T a& tuts been «wn in the case of warfare, differ 
protuQjiilly, uncording to the mod e of origin of the community,, 
and the rircumstnncr": in which it finds itself. A review of the 
region Neons to reveal cofnmiinities hi a constant shite of flux, 
endi apparently firing its own life more or Jess rridcpcmhmlly of 
the others. The him of independence, plausible m It may *■* > in, 
is, as has been found, profoundly false ; for the carious s.otu¬ 
rn uni tics are really all linked together by innumerable ties ; and 
ail, from the point of view of culture, derive their capital from 
om original source- These communities, therefore. nfe but the 
expression of n process at work ; end one of the fundamental 
tasks of the historian, Saking that term in its widest sense, 3^ to 
express that process in its simplest Utjti\ xo that the whole range 
of civilization from beginning to end may he grasped without any 
serious difficulty. 

It is eonimuriiy thought tJuit the only hope fur the student of 
society is the acquisition of knowledge; more hu ts, and still more 
facts, is u common catch-phrase- Bui what fa really needed Is 
more insight into what facts have teen gained. Tin: mens 
accumulation of knowledge in itself is of little use : what really 
fa needed fa somn mcnm of using ihut knowledge, The student 
should constantly try to group Ids facts into ^till wider genettdkuv 
tions, he should icarn what is more and what fa k-xs csscnt iah wlim 
is primary- and what is derived ; for he will only be able to acquire 
tjir necessary economy of thought by confining hiiitwJI to what 
is realty essential in the growth and development of human 
society. 

TJic question of what is primary and whar fa secondary in human 
inslituhtiins fa of the utmost importance for nil students of society. 
An viumpk will probably explain my m catling. it fa possible fur 
anyone to have a detailed knowledge of human warfare in all ages. 
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and ret to Ik* totally ignorant of Hh. real mining of that institu¬ 
tion in human society, He may knots* all nhotit ihe eonqm-.U 
Genglns Kbn and his dtWKktl*. lie may Ik- aide to Ml of the 
trimaphi nf Alexander the Great, or of Napoleon, he mnv lisve a 
detailed knowledge of the war of HU 4. But what will tliat 
know ledge really avail him ? Nothing, unless hi* tries to under¬ 
stand what is the essential meaning of that form of social activity. 
L war n primary social institution ? That is to soy, is it. like the 
family, something rooted deep down m human history, resting 
pcrh»m upon inherited mental trails, am) certain to persist what¬ 
ever forms civilization may assume, and in itself a potent factor 
in thr development of •-icili&itiun? Or is it but the expression 
of something rise? That is to say, does civilization poterss « 
social institution Hint expresses itself by u warlike mode of 
behaviour ? ll so, then it is possible to eliminate w-itfah- 
From our minds, and to think simply of the institution which 
gives rise to it. Fur, if that institution he eliminated or modi¬ 
fied, then the mode of expression, the warfare, will disappear. 
Further, the institution of which wufdft is nu expression niny 
ilwdf possibly ho derived from sonic other institution, and so mi. 
The law of growth lurid* with social in-dim liens, ns with ideas 
and elements of culture, and this fact must constantly lw held in 
mincL 

tn this simpler 1 shat! indicate briefly so me of the more gdficnil 
jn&iHfiws of tiw Frkimnrdupft between soda] inititutiaEis anj 
human behavioLir that Lave t'tsnir. under notice, ntid skill digett*^ 
shortly some of tlie larger oonseqiieiiiNSi of the appearance i?f 
ruling 1 groups. 

Ell f'^l-j-nthrniig commmnitfes the family groups live in 
ji]\tji]wsitiyf). with no signs oi the Mijjerpositinii of one group on 
nnnther. If whnt has gem* bdow be bBfttct, it Lblluw? Unit 
cmlkatinn, meaning the possession of the fundamental craft of 
ttpeutture, liiL-v P from it a l»egintiTng& l been dumticriwl by the 
plicnoraeoon of superposition of certain family groups on nflier*. 
In the curliest tJulie's in Egypt & power*boldjtig )k N.iiitarv groiip 
to have existed, mu] Mich group* have persisted throughout 
thr ragItm, only disappearing hi tike tiumt; of ihr Omnlia of 
t\\r Pkin^ pf North America* but even then leaving strong I twx® 
Inland thf'm, 

It 1 a po^sihlr to think of the great group of eonimiinitic? thmuch- 
out Llw ragioti ns (tuiBistinij: gf people Using givor> of life, or 
jraiesging *ome other fand&mental ekmerit of util lure, but sudi 
/i formula Ulh-k not expire the existence of different eomiuunitim 
witit definite prrsmuiUti^ with tradition*. religions syataoML mid 
nil sorts of venations that innkc them into yjifiralr nifitiei, The 
herded ffrj-ninlji is one Hint will make it possible to think of thr 
comnmuiti. N of thr wlmlr region as the expressions of n proem. 

n the easy of Hie lum I-gut heron the communities wen- fa mil v- 
grimps; they were simply the expression v ( (he fundamental 
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instinctive tendencies of men, the sexual, ntnbtrfuil Instinct*, nntf 
the sentiment* that grow up tn the family circle, Hijl the food- 
jmvlnrmg ctimnuinitirt are more than tJiut; they nre Hie ex- 

K ssitm of something beyond the Instinctive tendencies of men, 
ey result from the combination of cultural elements that huve 
been elaborated by men in the course of Lhe development of 
society. 

It is commonly asserted that men possess it gregarious instinct. 
th«t cause's them to accumulate in coinmutdUtt; and that the 
jH^srssion of this instinct has hdjxxj in the process of development 
or eivilivnliim. [f that he the rase, it i® remarkable that all the 
food-fjulh.-ring peoples show no truer* of this prorc-te nt nil, for 
tficy live in family groups.* And, moreover, as Uiia bran seen, the 
process of development nf civilizatiuu is of an entirely different 
order from that of the mere expression of some uniform instinctive 
tendency of man. No trot** exist, throughout the region, of 
the working of an instinctive tendency to live in groups, except 
in the case of groups nf relatives. The dan system itself. cm 
tvhk-li tin- archaic civilization is htult up, is simply a variation, 
produced by agriculture, of the mme hahit, Onee’agrictdttire is 
introduced, it is possildc for family groups to live in closer conlm-t. 
but tlmt is not evidence of their innate desire to do so. 

IlntMinlny on tin- lines of the Instinctive tendency of men to 
live in communities lead- nowhere; (wist of all dn^s it explain 
the means whereby one group crl families is id ! l„ dotninnlc 
oilier*. cod often to ranse various clan groups, Hint ia, various 
enlarged families, to Live in juxtaposition. That i* the funcJa- 
mental problem of the political argfiidrat run oi society : and. in 
view c»f its importance, tin cultural clement of which it b t|iv 
express inti itself attain® to importance, 

What cult urn I rleim-iit expresses itself throughout the region 
Jti the form or society in which family groups, dans or otherwise, 
nr-' oma learn fried into a stale? The class system supplies the 
; ji*,Wir. Ell the analysis of tin: dud organization of society. the 
form ol sueiety of I he nrehmi- rivilizfttinn, it was found that Tin- 
distinctive f«i Lures of both sides of the dual grouping wer;- derived 
ultimately from the ruling group itself-1.1,r hostility, the raiitntri 
of light and dark colours, superior mid inferior, elder and younga; 
snerrd chief mui war chief, were dt derived from peculiar feature* 
oi tin- dual ruling uroup ol the archaic r-ivili/atinii The mm- 
muni ties of the archaic civilization were presumably farmed, in 
nlf rases, from others, tin daughter set tier tents, which bv a con¬ 
tinuous process, transplant'd the ifliistHtrtttm nf society into \ 
uev. place. That is to say. Hit ruling group of one c immunity 
trfln^fCTferi iTm j JF purtly tn- unothct {riacrt f sind thu^ tI he nroi^** 
ixtntinind. Wit),out the ruling group, the archaic oivilbnlfan, 
:ls it U known, would have hern rxlinguishcd, ns it was. far 
instance, ill the Malay Peninsula. Tin whole nf the ideas cun- 
1 Parry fijfl o.*, j %j ®ok iv + 
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oemmg the sky-world, cult* of deities, the doctrine of throgamy, 
find til her cultural dement*, were definitely linked qji to tins otter 
cultural element. As has been seen in Egypt, the power-holding 
group formed a focus of attraction for otter cultural dementi 
The existence of n ruling group induced the rulers to in vent all 
ku- is of cultural elements to keep it irt existence, The motive 
was selfish, but it provided the necessary stimulus. Although 
the life of the community must have gone on more or less um 
disturbed throughout the region, yet the formation of 
with their varying personalities, is ultimately to be ascribed to 
the institution of the class-system. How many communities in 
iJse region love no ideas connected with the sky*wortd ? Very 
few. Very few, therefore, have escaped the influence of the 
Chili Iren of the Sun. Every community, with the possible cxcc]*- 
tion of the food-gatherers, Jius some sort uf a religious system, 
some ideas concerned with deities— tjiafc is, every' rommumty is, 
in Nome way or other, the expression of the clA&s^ystein as it 
sprung up in Egypt 

It is legitimate to claim, therefore, that the process of expansion 
of the archaic emltaation nil over the region was really tltat of 
the growth of the power-holding group from one place to another. 
each community that consisted of groupings other than those of 
fujtniIi&t pure olid simple, being but the expression of the existent 
of a rating group. It is thus not necessary to think of a series of 
communitiEr* from one end of the region to the other : it iv only 
necessary to think of the conti inuous develop incut of a prates*. 
The break-up of the archaic civilization, mid the production of 
new communities, can likewise he expressed in terms of the same 
process. The fund u mm la I clement of these societies, the ruling 
group, modified itself, and gave rise to fresh gmuj>s. which pro¬ 
duced new communities that were the expression of the modiflea* 
tiou of the rifling group. 

The study of ruling groups lend* to the question of warfare and 
other modes of human belmribpr. Food-gathering commiimtk-vt 
ill tl*eir primordial stale, nre entirety peaceful* not only, it seems, 
towards the members of other fnnufy groups, or towards the 
members uf different tribes, but in all relations inside the group 
itself. That is to say, violence and cruelty arc apparently rwfr, 1 
How far lids is strictly accurate further invcstigntkm only will 
show ; but the published accounts of the Ijchisviour of peoples of 
the foi>d-gothermg stage, nud also of certain uf those of the food- 
producing stage, go to show* tiiat cruelty mid violent behaviour 
arc not uniwiaj charneleristics of mm* This is not the place 
to enter upon ft dc Lolled investigation of the problem uf violence ? 
but a few suggestion* may be allowed on the basis of the di*- 
cusikms curried cmL in previous chapter^ 

The people of She region underwent a process of education in 

1 Kvhd in morv JiL^y jwalp|i«l ctiminiinltlffi tin. Lm ofltfli UiJiliily ifsir. 
Btw^ t fur Luttiuc?* HLi^avam {p- 40^ 
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violent behaviour r this wits seen In Babylonia and ebe- 

wherc. Fighting forties developed from militias to professional 
armies. Throughout the region the first form of warfare was 
connected with human sacrifice \ anti, %t> f*r as the evidence goes 
ftl present. it can lie said Hint warfan in the first instance was 1ml 
the expression of the pre-existing culture] element of human 
rsieriftec, which itself wns founded upon certain ideas concerning 
the iteeessiiy of human blood for agriculture, for the rejuvenation 
of the king mid so on, mid thus was, in judf, a I'omplieutcd 
dement of culture. Ignoring other elements Hint complicate the 
problem, the consideration of human sacrifice show* that tills 
form of cruelty drjM.iids fur its existence on ti dcveiojK-d cultural 
ciivininmciit, Throughout the region it «u intimately Associated 
with the cult of the great mother and the sun, und with agriculture. 
It ha* other associations, hut these need not he considered nl 
Itttttrt, It was found Hint. when human sacrifice was introduced 
to places sudi ua Indonesia, wlicn; the archaic civilization wav not 
deeply rooted, it soon became transformed into the more human:' 
practice of head-him ting, nnd also into animal sacrifice, The 
form of cruelty exhibited in human sacrifice was only possible in 
the cose of jienpfc wlio possessed the civilization of which it was on 
integral part. 

This is well seen in the contrast between Mexico and the region 
to Hie north. The Mexicans, under the Astern, practised human 
sacrifice an un immense scale, as well as ceremonial emmi Indium, 
Both these practices die out in the United States as Uis cultural 
stage of the Mexicans recedes, presumably hr: cans.-- the gcnernl 
breakdown of the archaic riviliaatiun caused men to lose that 
particular form ul induced behaviour, 1 Eliumia vierilne. (la-re- 
lore, provided the ram muni tics tltat practised it with an education 
in cruelty that, in Mexico for instunfe, led t hi i. ■ to great exevis s. 
Other [wr.plrs. who luid not mln-rited the i-uHurr of the archaic 
eiviltmtion, mrc k-ss educated in tills form of behaviour, mid did 
not exhibit it in so definite a manner. 

Ij i another way ii can Im -eon that the communities of the 
archaic civilization were educated in violent and erud mode# of 
behaviour. The dual organization, from one end of the rtriun 
t» Ihe other, was diaractfiriEcd by the exhibition of on Ijostillty 
hrlwirn the two side* or tin- community, in spitr- of (he fact that 
they inlennarrlcd, mid wen- united in irmwmiq] perform Imres* 
Thin hostility was a (liEroptive force lluit ultimately smashed Un- 
archaic eh dilution, and gave rise to frrsfi communities nl a ivar- 
likr nature. In Mivir.il pi i ice a. *ut*h as NVvr Guinea, the whole of 
U« warfare apparently consist* of struggle* between erunmimitu-* 
on either side of the dual orgunixation. " As in the ease uf human 
sacrifice, the amount uf violence displayed depends upon the 

1 II IV blrOMtinc to note Urn! ill,. KjLimt id thit klttimt Ju nul y, TII „j 
•'■••Jt-mUTtfhEJw ihnl t-i ti; pmukutU a ftf ttm Him uiFimur ni\iw 
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degree to which the culture of the archnic civilization tins bem 
received* In Australia the fighting b noi periotlii; in Polynesia 
it was deadly. In proportion m the vnriem* unlive people* were 
influenced by the archaic dvilizHllon so darfl they begin to fight* 
Tlic great development of fighting that took place at the trade* 
up of the archaic civilization«in which new m mm uni tie* with war- 
gods and warlike organizations came into ciratraee* woa the result 
of events that took place in Lite ruling groups of the archaic 
civilization themselves. Thus the modem form of warfare:, that 
of fighting for domination, b the dinret result of a process of 
education in violence that tutu experienced during the develop¬ 
ment of civilization. 

Since human sacrifice, and the hostility between the two sides 
of the dual organization, ate **> intimately connected with the 
riding groups it cun safety be said* a* a working hypothesis that 
warfare, in the beginning, was a secondary result of the existence 
of ruling groups, which, for various reasons, gradually educated 
themselves and their followers in violent and cruel modes of 
behaviour. It is interesting to note that the cuurni unities which 
developed the more violent forms of warfare Lo » great extent gave 
up human sacrifice, That is but another instance of the phe¬ 
nomenon that a cultural element can only survive in the proper 
environment* particularly in that in which it originated, it ini tlrnt 
it tends to disappear when its eovitomuent is altered- 

The education in cruel modes of behaviour that can tie wit- 
nrased in action throughout the region is un excellent instance of 
the interaction between suck! iiwii tut ions and human behaviour. 
Given that the behaviour of the food>gatheww constitutes the 
normal type, it follows that any deviation Iras been caused by 
some human institution. A constant internctum is pruccediug 
between msti hi linns and human beings, institution* art con¬ 
stantly bring modified* mid in their turn ore constantly influencing 
human behaviour. 

The cruel bclmvioiir of men in the time of the archaic d vilizatinn 
wan centred mainly round two institutions;: me tutuiectod with 
ritual human sacrifice, flic foundation of which was the supposed 
Tiix^jfity for human blood as an elixir of life j. the other* ordinary 
fighting M we know it, in which two groups of men are pitted 
ngainst each other. The cruelty involved In human sacrifice Is 
understandable. The necessity lor blood cullmxI men to perform 
nets which were, in all probability, idi horrent to them. The 
performance of these act* would* nevertheless, provide un educa¬ 
tion in cruelty* The decadence of human sacrifice among warlike 
peoples shows that thin form of cruelty h on a different plane 
from that involved in ordinary mm hat. The great development 
in warfare con^quent on I lie Wnk-up of the urcliiiir civilritiau 

* !l**r Urujt tolls nw th*r r in C<mtn] C>inbw T iho wnrlik* bahavioer of 

|^|3l«i liitlabu^hrv ib |4VpOnicUl to Hut rrrtU> i .<l[i ,, *i t?J tilsir CLlllurt frciPl llLAt 
ol dm aielutln dvtlimtinfr. 
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accompanied by some profound politic 1 ;*] ehangre. Judging 
from the culture^ ucriere in Indonesia, the lubir ruler* wt:re 
not so restricted in their actions ns their predecessor*: Lhe count-its 
luuj fallen more or Ire* into decay, and chiefs were able to do much 
** they pleased* In the ardinie civilization the war-chief wo* 
sdiordinate to She aaered chief* and thus lead Its* power. Hi* 
Elions were circumscribed, and as he was only in autWtty when 
fighting liegun, he evidently ccrnkl not wield such powers a* a 
warlike king, That is to ifey f when the uurtd king disappeared, 
and tl*e warrior aristocracy look hb plaer. the aims of the ruling 
class were entirely different* and they gave thcnisclves up to 
lighting on n large scale, It seems certain that this education in 
violent rood vs or behaviour lias Imd repcrcm&ions on all pluuses of 
social life* whkh will need detailed study in nil stages or dvillsa k 
iiom It can be shown, beyond doubt* that the m cream ugly 
iTiilitanstie ami violent spirit that has been acquired by man hast 
resulted in the subjection o# warned The *cxre in the food- 
gathering rtmimunilirs are on a duge of perfect equality, Ltic 
normal condition of [ Mags, 1 Such was also the case'in early Egypt, 
Sunier and I in by Ionia ; in communities such as She KhivsL the 
Bu^i £ti±ti MucnssJir Stated of Southern Celebes; tn Micronesia ; 
ancf among the Iroquois of North America, liut when warfare 
iwrcmic a prominent occupation, womans manifest in capacity 
for violent nu n I re of Iwlummuv mut the increasing attention paid 
to lighting by ruling cW-i-s, tended. among other things, in put 
tier in a position of inferiority, and man became pr-uloinmaut. 
Polygyny i& aim -u> expression of this tmusfornuiLion. 

r S la. 1 process Eire no I stopped lirre. For H a-. <-lih be si nmn 
lieyond doubt. Lhe UraLmctit of children in food-jpthen ng com¬ 
munities is vastly better than hi our own communities. Savage 
chi hire r i n u- as a m I c. r n ■ a Led wi th nil k i nd tires, d i i > 3 n rc p r 1 1 cd 
anil spoiled* * If is only m eoninmnitiiia that have adopted 
violent m Mle* ol I -liaviaur that i-rurl met hi si-' of nJiiCfiitinu of 
children are thought to be necessary, This topic can only be 
brought to notice 11: this place. It is evident that it is iii' the 
utmost import mice for mankind* nmi one that needs tin most 
intensive study in lhe future, if it is m U- putiriblc (« order s.^ietv 
™ right tinet. It h permissible, perhaps, to stray ljcyond bounds 
iifni tn note I lint, in cmr omi days, 11 profound rluihgc coming 
over lhe face ol society. The utrat dcmueiistiv movemmt that 
is- taking place is uernn « s&lrd by the continual adoption of W 
violent mode* of behaviour. It is only necessary to comport^ m 
our country, the [hiulI Law* of lhe eighteenth and the twentieth 
centuries to understand bow men are modifying llirir views. If 
lhe results gained in this book U true. it should follow Ilia* this 
tmnsformatioTi of i*;haviour t this rdhtciomcc to ukc violence Unit 
is becoming mi ajiparvat, ib accompaniet;l by social and pcrfitk'aJ 

' Cf. Hrny v\ 
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elkungcs, u lid tliut all have to be studied as a whole, and not piece¬ 
meal. t mention this pa. an installer of iJic way in which the 
study of early form* of toddy tain throw 1 light m modem 
poblems- 

Another instance of the education of mankind in certain ideas 
and modes of behaviour may be mentioned. In the course of 
the diseujsimi on exogamy, it was ddmd that fi bis. social rule 
went through certain &tnges T it* which the restrict bn of imrrioge 
to people not related by ties of blood I became more acid more 
evident, in the dual orpinliiuilion, the rule of exogamy could 
only, by the greatest fitmtehing of terms be claimed u$ a restriction 
of incest ? for it marked certain group* oF relatives us possible 
nudes, anil ruled out other relatives, equalty nearly related, fits 
impossible. Moreover, it led timdly in the idea that the most 
dialled marriage of oil was that between actual first cousins, thr 
children of a brother and sister. This notion is widespread, being 
komd, in India. among the Dravidiiin peoples, in Timor, among 
tiic royal family of Boni in Celebes and ekewhere. The rule of 
exogamy* in thrsc circumstance*, lum no pretence whatever to iw 
a rule of jitohibitioit of InerM. Ev try thing point* to it as a 
positive injunction to marry into another group, not a prohibition 
against marriage in a certain group. As the dual organization 
broke down the rule became tliat the members Of all other dam 
wire po&riblc motes. Finally marriage was only forbidden to 
blood relatives. Tins line of developim-ut suggests that the idea 
ai incest was taught men by means of the marriage rules of the 
dual orgonir^tiim, and that, previously, no rule existed. It may 
have been thal. us is churned by Westertnarck and others, mtm 
prefer to choose their mates among strangers, owing to the great 
;»r traction that novelty 1ms in sexual matter* ; but no evidence 
exists, ho fur jls I am aware, to show that this pnefeteuax was 
dcimtrd into 11 ride, c^necuiUy if it he claimed that the mk wus 
to avoid incest. Preference for stronger*, and avoidance of 
mre*t, arc poles opart, and no amount of argument can bring 
I hem Uigcthrr* The matter is not yet quite clear* lor the form* 
of .i flin ugn of Lhc Children of the Sim complicate the question ; 
hut it would seem that, in the archaic cmUzoticm, the rule usually 
wav that the royal family practised incestuous unions and the 
iiuniiMim rs wt re bound by the rule of marriage into the other side 
of the community. In Indonesia and dscwhcrc + tales tell of the 
prohibition of incest by bcingH who arc said to have practised 
Ltuasst Lhtm*dvr^ The pumabmenth meted ml hy the sky 
people, the traditional reptc^entativw of the people of the archaic 
civil ishUou, show that the injunction was something stttmgc Lo 
the natives- What l h<- real Injunction was etui only be surmised : 
pmluibly it wa% tliat marriage had to lie eXQgkmoUfc The natives 
found that the very people who enjoined tins form of marriage, 
practised Urnsk> and may have come to interpret the positive 
command a* a [imbibition ugaiust incestuous practices; go that, 
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when the dual organization broke down, the pm dice ud* remem¬ 
bered in terms, both of the incest of the Children of the Sun p and 
of the; exogamy of the dual grouping, and this duality of I bought 
wh> realized to the incest prahihitiotu Those communities that 
htol gone through the previous vtagei tlieu vauie to interpret the 
rule m meaning that no marriages must be practised between 
people who were related on either side of the family. 

Incest wus n common feat lire of Egyptian life* The attitude 
of the k^yptimu* towards incest* as slated by Set he, well 
exempli lies the process just outlined. He says that w the notion 
of incest, in the strong sense in which the Hebrews* Creeks and 
Romaic understood it* and also as Christendom understands It* 
seems to have been foreign to the Egyptians, at least hi unetent 
times* even if already at that time the people may have avoided 
marriages between polenta and children because of natural feelings 
and on natural grounds. 1 * 1 The Greeks* Hebrews and Romans 
have demonstrably gone through a process of development similar 
to that expcriejaced bv the communities of the archaic civilization, 
and they Dare nil gained possession of the feeling of incest. It 
is thiiii probable that the sdurnic just outlined foir the people of 
the region under considers Lion is correct in its essential features* 
The earliest feeling may have been that of the greater desirability 
of rnnmnge* with strangers* [tiiTtly because of their greater sexual 
cittnictivcnevs. partly* perhtip. for other reasons. The innova¬ 
tion of the arrangement of intermarriage between the two sides 

of the ruling group in Egypt brought to men's minds for the first 
time the conrcption of a marriage regulation. This regulation, 
in time, owing to the working of more than one eaiiac, tended to 
become restrictive,* and to take on the ulti mat e form of incest 
prohibition. 4 

These few instances arc brought forward as examples of the 
sort of problem that cmcrgefl front ihv study of culture-ue^^uem^r 
The vicissitudes through which Lhc archaic civilization has gone 
may he described in terms |potb of history und of" psychology. 
The historical description must, of course, conic tint, and, in tnis 
liook, tile great bulk of thr attention of the reader is occupied 
with such problems* Hut it is impossible to ignore the psyeholo* 
fdcal aspeet> of the proems, and the examples just considered 
wtrve to indicate the problem* that confront the student of 
aocietyv 

It is not possible here to do more than indicate wind appear 
to be die main linct* of development of society o* fhe resnlt of the 
interaction of men and the social initiburiouv that they liavc 
brought into lacing. The formulation of the historical schtnu 
of development is but the prelude to the more fundamental 
problem of assigning causes to the virioM phenomena* It will 

1 w, &). 
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lie necessary to btudy the behaviour of human societies in detail 
I left irt tills branch of i nanny b firmly established. Nevertheless, 
it k pcmus&ibk to sketch* in broad outlines, wlust appear, ni the 
present, to be mmo of the principal forms of interaction between 
men and social instilutious. So far as this line of inquiry has 
proceeded* it seems probable that the institution of the class 
*y*tein bus been fraught with great crmiumiJcncn to dvilimtiojx 
The great development of rdigious systems has token place within 
ruling groups; tht [hdiheal systems of stated owe then- origin to 
the intemctionE of riding gn^JfiSp and* hnoijy, the important 
institution of warfare begins to be entirely centred tonnu ruling 
groups- Thus they have played a part uf supreme importance 
in the growth ond spread of civilization. 

The rlcrnonstmtioii of the truth, or the falsity, of the thesis, 
that human warfare is the outcome of the existence of the dim- 
system, whereby the numbers of the ruling group, on account 
of their subjection to the influences of eertrin social institution^ 
develop □ end mode nf khaviour, will Itave to be nitrified on 
the of no extensive rx^iositiun of the facta. 

The jKobfcm of the warlike behaviour of mankind is inextric¬ 
ably hound up with another Important problem, that of the 
conditions in which advance* in culture are made. It has already 
been stated that thr development of new cultural dementi seems 
to be dependent m the existence of the proper cultural environ¬ 
ment, When a civilisation is transplanted to a new region, and 
thereby undergoes traiififorokations more or less tantf omental, 
ike coni librium bctworii the various cultural ckim-riLs k upscL, 
ideas become detached from their contexts, and the milizutiuii 
tends to break down. What is the principal cause of this break¬ 
up 7 Or p in other words, what is the social element that is most 
destructive of cdtaro ? If that question can lie answered, thru 
it is possible Llmt the find step tun y have been taken towafiU 
the foundation of si study of the uceessary conditions for the 
advance of culture. 

Beyond any reasonable *loulit, the principal rausc of the break¬ 
up of the nrcluuc civilization wu& tin existence of hostility 
between the two sides of the dual organization It is remorkiiblc 
tlrnl t hi'-i hostility views Carried from one end nf the region to 
imothcr ; and that, in place* where tlie old ruling group iv ranted, 
this ruling group uttinnately destroyed itself, more or less com- 
plrtriy. oivin^r to this mmr, Tlie hostility owed jLs origin* ns 
Inis brio vcrfL t to live action* of ruling groups to the struggles of 
thi: rulers of Upper and Lower Egypt lur supremacy, which 
rruikes it, therefore, » secondary rcarit of t he cxmtnctof ruling 
When these niling groups begun to struggle for supre- 
limey, the nr la Jind craft* tkdiued with great rapidity, and imany 
cultural dements disappeared, including, sometinjc-, llint of 
writing. T1 i;<t k to say, thu existence of a ruling group possessed 
of the warlike bdovi^ur, is a very destructive dement 
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of society* Evidently Iks influence doe* not merely confine itself 
to producing u warlike ntnde of behaviour hi the comtnmiity ; it 
ubo prevents the invention of fresh detracts of culture. 

1u Egypt it seem* certain llint precLieully all the arts and craft d 
ware invented before fl^e end of the Third Dynasty. Weaving, 
metal-working, pottety-iuaking, biu^-ljtnhiin^, and so forth 
were invented hng before historical timet, Although the con¬ 
dition* in which these invention* went made were not known* 
it would seem probable, judging from the prf-dyutflic Egyptian 
graven, that the ruling group, even if olie existed, hud but little 
power, compared with what It had in the Third Dynasty* when 
it was possible fur the king to build enormous pyramids It may 
therefore be urged that the growing power of the rulers, mid their 
iilrtorption in the problem of getting enough supplies for their 
temple** prevented the Egyptian people from turning their 
minds to the invention of fresh arts anil crafts, atid mused all 
ut lent ion to be central round tlir supposed welfare uf om L small 
group of the community in thib life and in the world to come. 
The struggles within this group culminated, w* has I wen seen, in 
the ruin of the country for centuries: at the end of the Sixth 
Dynasty Egypt wus given over lo anarchy, directly as the result 
of the bt-niggles between the various branches of the ruling group. 
Wlrnt happened in Egypt happened in other parb of the region; 
the archaic civilization was transplanted with a ruling group that 
luid so much power that further advance in dvdimtion was 
pmetieaUy impossible. Evideutiy the archaic eivitistation wils 
hi itself, mi unfavourjUlt; medium for the production of new 
dements of civilization. 

What happens when* in a favourable > nvEronmeob the archaic 
civilisation is broken up to some extent, hut not completely ? 
What happens for mstance, with the elimination of certain 
dementi connected with the ruling groups ? 

From time to lime in the Mslory nf the world a genius has 
arisen, who luvs seen through the mist, and tuis perceived that 
nuiu, in order to attain to greater juried ion and happiness, must 
throw away many of the institutions with which be has surrounded 
himself. One or the most important of thc*e great teachers was 
Buddha, Hr preached that men dwuld rely, irv thdr life, not 
on hypotheses but on facts?, on reason not on authority, mid thus 
he struck, nt one blow , at the very foundation* of the civilization 
off hi- time. The aim af Buddhism U is *aid, Ll io prvuJucc in 
cvfciy man a thorough ii denial transformation by acif-HiiiUiife and 
bdf-ennqvLcst/" ■ Buddha entirely rejected the caste system. 
u Between ashes and gold there isu marked difference* hut between 
a Brulumu and n Lhutidfda there b nothing of Utc kind. A 
Brahmin is* nut produced like ike by the friction of dry wood ; 
he does not descend from the *ky nor from I lie wind, not docs lie 
tirifre piercing the earth- The Rrsikiniu is brought forth frum the 
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womb of woman in exactly the Jiftmc way ua the Chaodala** 
Buddhism, in fact, preached equality of mankind, nod also the 
equality of womtui and mm* 1 Thr Buddhist doctrine therefore 
were entirely subversive of thuse that must have been Judd 
previously in India- Freed* therefore, from tnany of the td*as 
that itad grown up in the archaic civilization m the course of ages 
ami forced P ohct again, to h™wf Trascming and ronduel fin experience, 
what wj 4 * die farm of behaviour mmlfcrtjed by the Buddhist 
monks and what port did Buddhism play in the development of 
civilization ? The Buddhist iimnks were great civilizers. “ It 
w» often the monks who encouraged the people in the cultivation 
of the arts of peace and life. Often they themselves led the 
people in the trooRformation of waste lands into riecdfclda .” 1 
Tliat Buddhism was a great civilizing agency is made clear from 
the following quotation, which could be supported by many 
others. 44 A tangible way in which 4 religion manifest $ its actual 
influence upon civilization is art. The great glory of Buddhism 
is that it has always mmiatered to the satisfaction of aesthetic 
ospinitkms Wherever Buddhism has prevailed* artistic pagodas* 
vast viharaip beautiful stupas Imve come into existence. The 
llnest buildings in Japan are the Buddhist temples, Tltc beauty 
and charm of the frames of Ajanta cavea serve a* moim menial 

E wfe of the wonderful inspiration which the rvligion of the 
tbftipta imparted to art Braliniinisui hn* no art of its own 
in Imlia. ami the plastic arts of later VcJsh navism and Saivai^m 
■itr tile bastard children of the sculpture of the bhtkslms. * . . 
The l* J st cm *4 Indian medicine was contemporary with the 
ascendancy a t Buddhism - . . the true schools of Indian medicine 
arose in the public hospitals established by Asoka and other 
Buddhist kings in every city. , . . All sciences and arts were 
fttudkd in the chief centres of Buddhist civilization, such as the 
greet Buddhist university of XnJandn. According to the great 
orientalist, Theodore Benfrty, the very bloom of the Intellectual 
life oi India, whether it found egression in Buddhist or Brah- 
iniiural works, proctredtd -ubstontially from the Dkarma, and 
was contempora aeons with the period in which Buddhism 
Iknirished.”* 

It m possible to argue that new cultural influences were coming 
intu India at lit-- time when Buddhism w.ts promtdgated, that 
new idea* were at work like a ferment in moil's minds causing 
them to strike out in new directions. The rise of Buddhism may* 
therefore* be put down to n cultural influence/' But until 
such a term is «bfctlj-dicfiiird* it u mowinglm, and rimpjy tend" 
to confuse tljfOughL It is becoming the fashion to apeak of u ctil- 
titral kdtuf&m* and to use this phrase as a “mteh-plu mmf* 
which ran lie applied to any problem# But, in lndia 4 the question 
is io undersfjuid how and why, at one period, and one period only* 

* 71. M, u* i /dip ilk il& 

nur^uy 3-1-* 
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that of the rise ond spread of Buddhism, the intellectual life of 
India wrs immensely stimulated, so t-linl. Liter on, with the rise 
of Bmlimimc&l influence and the spread of the castc-sytileni,. all 
signs of creative activity disappeared. In in din of the time of 
Buddhism* activity was shown in nil aiipett s of life. The stimulus 
did not morels' mil in one direction but In ftlL lE scfvnft as though 
some repressing factor inis been removed which allowed the 
intellectual faculties full play. This h true, it seems to mi\ of 
uJl times in the history of the world when great advances hnvc 
lo-en made. A country h not active in one direction, it h active 
in ulL 

It is plausible to argue that the teaching of Buddha himself, 
whatever be il$ antecedents* formed the first impulse toward* 
the new development of thought, to claim that lie removed mmz 
of the mental factors timl repressed original thought* and allowed 
the minds of men once more to have free play* Before his time 
thought won eonvnitiomiiisud and Mereotypcd, owing to certain 
Soda! causes: he freed lt T allowed ihe mind to return to concrete 
ideas* and the eonscqsenoi^ were great. It is significant 'hut 
Ms doctrines woo cssentiaJly democratic; he preached equality 
oT men mid women, he denied the him* of the caste system* that 
is to say T fie denied the basis on which rested Ihe doss system, 
Thi& he did successfully for o lime* and at the same time men's 
minds were free to advance in all direction^ 

Every one is familiar with the presence, in this country. and 
elsewhere in western Europe, or jtiegnlithie monuments Emil 
other cultural elements that ^tiggcst the presents nf the archaic 
dvih/atinu. It is nettss^rfi however, to remember that the 
problem* presented by Europe will differ somewliat from l lime 
far the region }ust examined. For, as is known* the Ancient 
East wits radiating influenced U>warrh western Europe ;it very 
earfv dates, and probably long before the time of the Fifth Byiuprty 
of Egypt- A jn n.isz.it of I hi works of Sir Arthur Evans, Sirct" 
BecheJettc and others, shows tlvnt Egypt was probably in 
rd&thnsfcip with Europe ns tody tvs 1 he First Dynasty* if rmf 
before, cilhi-r iJiruelJy or by way of t/rcte. It is therefore not 
ricccttsaiY to expect thuL the first civilized people In iicatem 
Europe should display alt the cultural elements of the archaic 
* H , v0izfttid-ii, for several of l hem denumirtnihjy prigumied at il later 
dale. At the surni: time they should diftplny *urnr of them ; and, 
if the general principles arrived at be correct. the successive 
wave* of fnlhienoe that swept aver Europe should approximate 
niorc ami mon dourly to thaE i f the archaic civiiixutioR* 

lu one respect the conditions controlling the spread of civiliza¬ 
tion from the Ancient East ty western Europe should be identical 
with those controlling the distribution of the ufdide Civilization 
in ihr Fu rifle nnd diewhef* in tbr region—the curliest settlements 
^JiouIlI be sjtuiiUd near *oimu-s of raw umUriaE* This. I take 
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it, is a fundamental general prindpte of human geography that 
cannot be upset. M i«l from the earliest times of whidt there is 
knowledge, W lived near his supplies of raw mate mi b h ancl lias 
gnt hh food lonilly. Hr W never* ^ fur 31 can be lold, occupied 
a new country braum he was jm^snl for fo<ni Thb supposition 
is baseless, and the sooner it is abandoned tbc better ferr science. 
1 have already ihpwn, 13s lias been insisted on more than onee in 
this Jh*>k« tiint tha earliest nnd-pnxJucing people in England 
imd Woles settled near the Miurees of flint, gold, tin, and so forth* 
nod thus exhibited desires jeEcilE iiTjtl in nature with those of Liic 
archaic civilization elsewhere. Throughout the whole range of 
the Fnlealrtbk- Age certain favoured tpoU of France, and northern 
Spain, and of t be Rhine and Danube valleys, have been juhnhitrri 
by successive waves of peoples, presumably because of the supplies 
of Hint or the limestone caverns that existed there. 1 Simfiariy* 
in 1 1 its- country, found Rmiidno and Dunstable, successive 
eultoeai from the |wdeuUtlue onwards have chosen these IliiiL- 
bearing localities fur set t IcmtflM And as the needs of civilized 
u'mti increased* so did their choice of locality become more varied- 
The luud&roenUil priori ph holds from the beginning to the end 
of human history, so that* at the present clay* die distribution 
of coal in this country mainly determines that of population. 

Since the Egyptians and others were set ling out to seek raw 1 
iiinUr:a]s 1«fnrr the archaic civilization Imd been fully developed, 
it follows that the curliest fewd-pirodui-ing settlement* in Enmjx- 
should display a simpler vulture Hum those, say, of India# This 
i* : ; M v for the so-[-ailed J ‘ Neolithic' 1 stage nf culture in Europe 
1 ii fy many os the funduriu'utoJ elements nf the- acehaic civilization. 
Nevertheless* theiiim* ofihv.se men were to Sickout raw material*. 
It is only on the arrival of the use of stone for construction thal 
signs appear of the archaic civilisation. As to the exact date of 
imrgidlthh monument in Europe it b nM easy to lay down any 
gmarul nile ; hut it would scan that, it i* best U* liiink iJutt they 
were the work of men who knew of inctnlp, of gold, copper and tin* 
Iur lheir di-vt rihutinn ritmnglv su nicest* mining activitits. But it 
is certain that there suddenly appeared in Europe several new 
cult it rid elements that strongly hugest the archaic civilisation; 
bronze dagKfrs, sol ir symbols, n new form ol enwe and a great 
■ |S|b 'd gnld hrr prtwmuJ ornament. Thi solar symbols suggest 
r:i mice 1 !ii t hiLdrrn of tin Sliii ; Find the daggers suggest wnrfj&fr* 
cl which* it must he. noted, no signs whatever e-Xifet previoindv* 
in connexion with the neolithic " phase of tivilizatten. The 
-' 1 "■ that Elding groups were gradually ^prr: ■ ling across 

Europe., beginning in Egypt mid moving nut by way of Crete and 
M}T!naan Greece.® I shall discus Uiis matter in my forth- 
ixsming work on the “Growth of SviLmtionc 1 

B Cl. t\v* in IhUiTCi 

1 s "«' SfcfU'h Nii 0 in Pt-rrj- zii.. \riiinh U lu^wtl on J. Evnnn. 

1 .1. t'lv.iUff L. Jut oviikiido WUL Iiigud L-. lha r |■ r• 1 .■ I, lK-rr ( ui 
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Although it h not possible to say much with regard to the 
social and political conditions of Europe hi the days of the coming 
of the Children of the Son, who have sunhrd in Greek, Critic 
and other mythologies, yet it ccFtap that the aft-hntr 

eivilibation Ini#, At our period. ht*w\ transplanted bodily into the 
basin of the Mediterranean. For li people, known as the Fliojiie- 
iuns, who* according to their tradition*, originated in the Persian 
Gulf, on the Hdirrin UmuU ihe seat of fiimoiiH pearl-tkherics, 
come over and settled on the Syrian coast, and forthwith proceeded 
to spread all over the basin of the Mediterranean, and probably 
into the Atlantic, The ruling class of these people were Children 
of the Sun, who practised mumodlkation and himuui sacrifice. 
Tlie Phoenicians were skilful metal-workers, great *ailore and 
traders, who ransacked the countries for treasures, as may be seen 
from the Twenty-Seventh Chapter of Ezekiel They were expert 
stone-workers, and built the Temple for Solomon* They were 
skilful irrigationJ WJmt i* more, their Culture exhibits Strang 
tmees of tJie dual organization. Tyre and Sid on seem to liave 
famed a dun! grouping of dries, irith constant rivalry and hostility 
between them, bill the evidence is aomuwlint allure ok this poinl 
Each city httd two harbours, north and souths It b uot said 
whether these were associated with different functions but Unit 
of Carthage was also dual and was divided into the miiitarv and 
commercial harbour*.* Tia^c liar hours were urtilirial and were 
formed by breakwaters, just Hke those of Ponape. The stones 
work was mcgatithic. "The construction of the central pkr Ls 
remarkable. It h formed of massive blocks of sandstone, I a fr 
long by 7 ft. wide ami Jeep! which «ro placed transversely, 
bo thiit the lengths form the thickness of iln. j pier, and their 
ends the wall on either side. On both sides of the wall are 
quays of cement.” 1 Tyre wjih a double city, with seaward and 
Landward parts, ua probably wiii- also Carthage. The seaward 
part was built on an island just near the coast. just as in the 
tarolin^-. Tliis was built first,, and then another city wris huiit 
on thr land ophite, 1 hr two Cells tit U ting uduai group, like those 
uf the archiiie civihzatioti from one end of the region to the other.* 
Lillie is known of political orgauimtion, hut what is known goes 
to link the Phoenicians still closer to the eommimUies of the 
delude dviJi^ntioii Lti Polynesia and elsewhere. Fnr the ihindic* 
of the king and the high priest uf Mriuarth at Tyre apparently 
formed an intermarry kilt group.* The government was larg.lv 
carried on by an aristocrat ir council., as throughout the urohnic 
dvilmitiom Carthage :uid iU colonies were governed by two 

tilt itm-piiU, fl-ud therefore. acoorcling Up thv principle vrorkftJ Out Imra, of 
iho Chili.ltr-ft i/f ilifi to OcM* iti lb* Myr>niirtyt pfrioiL 

* ciw lx.u\ HliyOO, SJnv^ra. Ktftlfisk, for art ni'OOUnC of lj>n n lettH rkn mi viliqft- 

tiern ? R- B Soiitn F ^Llficr, CHjlildk ftlllj HOUi>'h<T Ur tlig Cn[ :lLngthi aru. 

* RmWtq, as. Fib, Gt>. 70. 

1 ■* Enc.j\ Brit. ". Art* CVarthngr, yet V. 427, 

* {tawlmtoa T&. 1 Hawliudou 1 B. B. Smith IK. 
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SuJfctea* kings «lcdd from certain dans* wIki tituj priestly 
functions. The nubility of Inrthngc is said ho have formed two 
hostile factions Another pturnmniE trait of the Archaic civiliza¬ 
tion* Moreover, civil strife b Raid to have led to the break-up of 
llie (i[iI Tbcriiiciim society. Enough has been said to show: that 
a titahk foundation probably exists for the theories so lucidly 
din:iiSNed by Dr. Hendd Harris regarding Twin Culto m Europe. 1 
When it Is renieinbemi that the Pham krona, the Spartans and 
Use Rmiums imd, in their social aud political organization. so 
much that chAracteriacs the dual organization in India,, the 
Pacific, North America, mid, of conrst* Egypt, it is evident 
that these beliefs in nil probability btve. u ckowherc, a direct 
historical beria, the reconstruct loo of which will, lam convinced, 
throw considemhle light on the manner of growth and development 
of the civilization of Europe, When it « remembered, too, thot 
the Phmnicijiii* admittedly depended largely un Egypt for their 
culture, it is evident that they constitute u typical example of 
the hypothetical cum rims u lies, nrigtniitrxl in the Indian Ocean, as 
the rcstdl of Egyptian enterprise, which, by cominmems seg¬ 
ment n lion. produced a lung chain nr daughter settlements, 
nil situated near the sources of jaw mote rials, and all destined 
to break up its the result of interned instability and external 
aggression, 

L K^tidfiS Hdm?. 
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The Ufi* R0 >ts; A DO tn>A Icr 
*4 tiJ, til. Th* huptiLi 
Tom; A lilllr liuo* (<P Hit 

£l_ r.ct. lllUIHI A*b StfE-EULP.1, 

U. 1^, CljA^ni *(£D CjfipWlC, Is fcil. 

Tmt iH«nJ£rf Apt: A ^;p j Jf ULlm 

Lf JIdbA*. fll, Ai pvJ. I«¥ 

^itnvD JiiiT br. pu£_ |{ie Int^tn 

Vurni' A NwjuIh* Foriniit 

4* Prl. A ^I^nrflll, 

f t PUT. Op* E/iT 1XD A HO"'" TEE. J ! vL 

0l5 IrANM KH KtW, $f, M Jjnnrilt 1 ! 
HAIkl4f p b.tH CU?<1D JlPDSilVlH, (4. 
■A, A 8^L%tU Of LUcdiui- A rft 4nk i 
Elkin. Air HUt- T PTJST Pi<!F4 iph 
D«tl, 6j ■wl. Hu I'Pirr m Jd^em ji. 
li i-in** Elun HD P iTOli ^m, til. 

mii. Skdiut SnJCtU; A EbL:n nf 
FlMjrt, M dA IMF. UjtMjLJfll E14 UJn- 
rritKl L't G. i_ 74 &J M. 

Cmiq xpd Re»ithq. ii, M, V*tj 
Know itmAi fl»u Ail. ?i. H4. 
Tut JlihiiH SiiioOL. An As*edi:E4L 

G brill* tn ftfiL:ib PaIbLeti euU EiLiilfJ 

Itifll 1J1 Hm Nlllittiil C-lUrfT, U-. *1*? 
Rq-LPb LiiT I.P11 Y 0» L«d W( p f . Siitn 
*4USet*4 ut iiiijj J, jtpu. iad AnnriiJ- 
St. **t, bn*li ALiflH Apiit, k A- 
a Jt Sr, Ed, VueUi ill tmit. 

Kwifl^H TJfliha:. OS THE EFANI5H 

HAS]*. Armw^Llirm. Cr. brt ?i U m|. 
A SAUON^ GARLAND, WmJ 

Cr. bfl, ft. *Wf 

SRA LITE 1W Ntmjf? TIME. l!na 
ini iEt Sm t J l-Niitip* GPr fci, 3*. WJ 
Hillrun-p, Li. «felfBRANHrSRAINT- 
IHtiS. fFi*i **t.J tpi B £j at* PkA. 


BilhutP (JLI, AN ANTHOLOGY OF 

Modern yekse, \vh\? 

H R- i iiz Lm, TiPft'JiA OpIplw. 

filf. tie*. U- «#f. ^ Jiitpii* 

blf \ KK-^PAltB TO HARDY; Am Am. 
JlLFJt^KPt □! Emillum Li*dt*, Wilt iji 
|JI iff JiamMT Ltmil T^i*J 

£jtF,MB, frff, s™, Ur P4L LaplA» r 

K hA 

■k£h>Mi^i iWH3lim\ AN timtODUC- 
WtJtf TO SSOAL PSYCHOLOGY* 
Cf.Ih. !l U U{, 
BGIiV AW U[ND: A H-rlttiY 4 
Dmint op A pih; IK. /*ul 
/'riW¥ |l4 III 'fJ tA 
NATIONAL WES.rAEK AND NATIONAL 
HfiCAV. Cf, uu. *4, -fl. 

UlllJ[jhD>: t i filial: - 

IF * i= L!r E Blip : \ FiEff n*f b SFi At U 

til. napp. M ■ ” v M p,’i 11 a ii p« : A Fl*T In 

11,1-1 Al-.i. jli, Ihif. i l «rii, ;l. 6-L m f i m 
Oi;e £ nrEw e ct. li. run. Tpl Ummcipm 

Ot:fclT r U. -JrJ. P-EWF. -4 -HA 

JE Dt TTU Sr.u, bl. "#F. TP* 

H;i4UC0p(r, .UTt^i v : A m Eim 
A-sV JT. y. Mj, Tua UiJWWEIlTli IV 
SrrLtrfiJSL.* ! A Flu* Fa tf,.ii At;*, 

M. Ifftt LtiTi^TBAL ; MpTli IBM lui 
OiKHS. 4 L m£t. |i« 4 P? 4 IP i'AHS. *»- 
id. Isa i >rjiT -V I'YLtTi. ill. H#0. 
TF* G* t L f talCFrj. ?4 *4- *MI- 
1C! inn A, A.i'- 

;-« ;j TirtT tt SI*¥Tr- ». Pr*^ tit*, ^tr 

md r lr I #**#. 5U *f p4. 

MtFBUn lT*H\ HOW ro FLAY 011.- 

I . LA Hi L i. Ili'ilkOlLSiI. L>. *P 4 L #4 
«pL 

OittHAm lahaj — 

Hi a a fcm PleII f i A L;Uk Hoak d 

Tly."-A*Atj ill % ti*e. Pull ^1, 

A+|‘J flMFdh, -Ml. ALlV Wi Li t 

A ti-Litv;* m vf %Vm F-fniJt U» KiMo'* 

11 v -a VVI * Tiff-E Vlin* 

= i t llmv fl^V fiLEH Alt ttx : TM 
:>i a V;VC I- iS.«? (JitlJa a.f 

>f3Dft ajFI | : Ea nrherML lljEAMTI tflVP-P- 
tiru 1 -*. At; C;tM*«3 AH 5«il r*£ 
kpr. I^fupn, ii. \4 *rt, r ;L«A .Scwii, ir. 
ifi Wjutti DT tax D*T4 Gnmnnn 
—■Tut Klpfpk, IT. nm~ 

F.iiiP K. riltttir. A HISTORY OF 
EGYPT, llbEiiE’rfJ- Sia Cl 

lu Cjj I ij _j[ 

Vol. L Vuni'ttti Jit rfr tpm 3C\*l«n 
Dtiiitt. ftpNKaii. eMimj: 

Vot.. II. TPi XYlizil irtb XYltlnc 

DrniTlii il*F* -■-JirtiNi. 

Ver- Hi, X1 Xt« = - XXXtii PtmiexOA 

Vpl iv. Bgih- fnpiE Fntmve 
Dipnrr. J.P.HUVIT.5l»i/yiiiM- 
V#L V. ^iiTTT okan E^MtP JtVLA 

J. G. Milkt >*vPiy L'JjJ«»r 

Yl, il^TTl IP TPi Msiiihm Actl, 

£rf aklev Lamm SfcouJ JUiAtp. 
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*™ ^vr r, PRq w tub ttsj,l 

E1^AMAR1*A LETTERS. Cf >». 

TALES. Traail FtM lifma Um 

rriTn. Tint J«!irA evil U? jtEl k 

v iLJ ; n ^ 31 ' 1 ***** 
EtjVrn.\K TALE'i. Tftulst^l ifnH lb* 
Jl^n+F xviFIlh In ill tit 

£;tauiLiT- IbMitol. fwtf ffJupr*, 

*CL>. Jj, Hri, 

'*!***' 'J-l- Tlfp ENJOYMENT 
U* MUSIC. M fun. C#. It#. 

r,k. ’L tj. A SHORT HISTORY OF 
IN KKGLAKD 
£8£!Li£*^ VHiTFJ TO ARNOLD 

TOVIiU|£K £3—J* f^fi: Cr. fr* 

Ciatnii — 

TotfUt >¥llh> A*l*tU TOWWT 

-* 1 r " * i'■ i ■ A «i u * t ■ ft,** f , lMTIH 

iT ™ B T-PIttar Surra Aunn ^ 

HU Zdo F*ah - M -j4 Ij.Cs'1 Liikti, 

■ ilSi ^ J*er* Olwii IiUfTI, Jj. -.J. 
tNrtp Ijub*: WlMi Wni 

W MnMte bjr 4. turnow-itucB. 
“* E!™*^ V to' L**™ T** 

S HE L L .11 V t THE jIaN * <■, ■, t|| g ji L , r : 

is? A.ilE^-rTOPi.lipocii, j?4Mtrb& jps a,j *»t, 

■a?:s!] /Atiial, TllE WRALTII Uf 
KAUliHl Rdiitd lip M vn-» ^iMiR 
£■* F4im, nw JW 

l«r ■£ F $*, Ari. f 

“t^-r&E c ‘ - loosing at 

Beta mtilitl tFifll', Arpejd. ATOMIC 

STHLiCttfftii AKD fiflcnUiL LINKS' 

t" JJ1. Prf 

S*fisac^“jLS: 

f 44 f.. g*,, i*;i *j_ w 

ItriMf n Cl - 

{faHUt CttiO, *J_ eJ nt#. Mi. 
wokoi # Toe*. n M. *-rf 

Ail Ha*** ; ..«, fLi 

to ^ "IS Jojul-cbV* 


j41fPT» iffU ft*, «£. 

JlsttUti tiircj : * r , |N 

SHr* a S?iU *»™ 15!*!! 

■ut. I Mr ok AiicimU n, j, vi. 
r- s LunCThT; p fiUL PI y bji 

"SSL T.L TtlE AUT or 

t «, U AJf 

tlbllPB Mir; w 

FOR llA ' 




l*AWK 


II. r>A«.¥ STRENGTn 

NFBIVS, 


uLv NFItCKS r«^j*£ 

ir^ph.1 JII, jrj- 

Ufilir tui fXmii 4 ¥.st :c Esk a 
Sta^lj | a tie NiUstj- ihU. Ut rpfan a M at M 

Mfcr-t Spifitijiy CA.Tfriiii2ryfc[ift*i. -VimIA 
Ij/Ihw /Va#.p <5tf+, 1\, hL. 

sl ' aRcr awd ran 

JJ! :, ot TWiAlf. O. Hr-.I. ^ 1 . h-t 

fArf.. h«i|.. how rn fla y col* 

ti4Jk=# r,, ,| T#v 

jKt ,a " T 

pitui alii ^ l& ' a i j r nk i -oo ff 
uj : LIFE AM; hKATU Tw^ty ,^tl 
f *rta bp u 4J. ly 

p^ii LI.], A 51101ST UTSTOhY OP 
K 1 : Hfcl fiwiw4* Ei«^ WIU* j 
Mi;a. C^, (tin ci. 

TllK w <>KKfl OP OSCAR 
WlLLiR, *e-t r*r> (cl ah. 

t Ull> A iiiri j Niveu'i i.pp 

Tilt IWllJCT <J# Hi_ W, H. ti. Ini 
□vlhi-ij UP fan pa. Eli. i'nJ^i. tit. 

ir iYiPiii* iiirifii t A V> u u h 
S' Na J M^viTA^C*. #r. A* lir tit Um- 
Bihd, lei. tui Ii^tuci J# FUEnt 
ISAiriSlt. THE. A Hi.:.- LX J>* I'l.-a > ■ 
cii>Arii u, IpftTnatL 4 . Dx Fjl^- 
nmvu **v- fiLt-jj bmn jsa. i s . 

xu. 5AiD«;i, A Funk tE-nxi 
TtXflCUT. 4Rfl Li .S44HTT CViriTtf J R K_ 
XJ1L. A time. IX F.i;, Uiti. UT 
Sitieft* I'icii w i}j;ji Weldi 
A> ArP J*n 

FOR EAlVE OP HJK HJJFftv 4 l-fiMu 

^ fi= 

^ (P l,\ i HOOK <-JF EftlSH 
Vli&SL. Kv!* Eihujp, Cr. i*y. ^| L <ut 


Part II —A Selection op Series 
TIi* Antiquary's Books 

Hr'iiA JViiflUMii 

& 


® K1 - mj ‘ M. Hrt MCl IKMumm 

APtlXPT htCTID €PU1 tk 

'** At nptt% 

T«li I.TJJ-# Ijp KpifiLiMp T P1 Elk*im 
vt Lhiluhm Tftt tonmife WxUm 
T<jwp* u* Exfluft, Ckitru ai t 1 . 
P * ,L *H APb .ihmitiuh /ixti Cm-hc 1 * 
■iMti# -VcrLLPnL fta- IwT,,..' 


tktptPk- A^-L-L-BfX fjrt C^«JU*Y 

rL" tlw C f W3T Pmrpntv*!. 

Lvoufr Ubteiw*. Rkr.nwi UpfiuiH 

KirtiMH SkJLi. F : iiis l,v if ^ 

r-i-4 —“i Ttr 4*p 1 tin a mji 

far Th fcixxkrT^ 

w nit EtiJUxa, T« 


Clim 


•J- Mw*M* RdCo.ni, Tk« 

ru nPj ? r TX1 - U^mAlJI I* J>^ 4 p W . 
(Sl-n J^fiL-n^s 4k UttEc. 

inti Eu^lor l.ifetikiii. mp Surfed 
Ikrcrta tnv I - ucjjta L'4ti#cv Piipnu 
iJr* IP Hmum E HStiatj, Tfti 
Fitiiii |[iniiriu Irk E*£Lxxk# Kx. 

4- Mu 1 ClP 1*1 rilMliTPICC Amt h» 

r 'ti F.jba* Lli |>C liJTMX, 
KnPilt^EiiniPii IttflLBHpi *ku 
i JiH - _rb* t r.Stttl 51# E-xt- 

tiltt l r ^l &CHO 1 H# tJ# W>. ! >(4P L i l 

5- txp, Jnliiiu » ULilli >. EiAlapi 
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Tb» Ardea Shakes pair e 

General Editor. R. H CASE 
Drmy Stfl, 6 j l ml uet tit iumi 


An edition Gf Shifetf^arc m Siosie Flaye; mil edited with a. lull Intro- 
iluctUtt. TeatPll Notes. anil * Commentary ul tbc U*>t of Hi- 
Tin Aidert Sltiltajprirt will be caniptrtttl short!? by the publication of 

Vi l ; lT £ iS °? l i o£ ttT °* K3SG »L«Y IV. i:jited if K SCowl. 
MUCH ALKJ AtJOUT NOTHING, Edited by CMie* TmiiNSar, 


Classics of Art 

Edited by Da. J. H, W. LA SVG 
With rntmiT/mi iilwtstati ;u. WiJi Royal 


Tff 9 Or Tf.z duiX^ z Li. »rf r Tlt» 
Apt m mz itp. id. CHtHbu, 

ijj, id, iMHittlLij, Efe#- d#, GiciqI 
pLlgfll r,l|| HfJ. CaULMHilAm. TJ# n*L 
I PCf r 1 J*. Ail. Me.B ■ 1 a P4Ifcfr- i if, 

«L lUnUll, 141 . Ad } 1 H MT I Plj'l 


\t tj 4J »if, Hijfniinn', 
■ *S* **- StLJL3w| r y'T , MT. 


FAIfTlP^ ( _______ 

L 1 ■ t- bmtvu. s 61 fld T !IM M r ifia. * 1 , 
i'liun'i Snroiu Ada 
1 JJL VC£. VaiJjfiLU.. f 5J ml 


Tho ' Complete * Sarlas 

Fully Filutfrukd, 


Jf*T r ‘Urirt Attair, ^ Tvr 

Awinui J!imh, 1 iti 1 Gl m 
TMi Cavrurp Atti^urmp 

trap M- b#I TP9 t'PHrr m 
A nunc Teac-ib, TGI U mM Tub. 
tflUrun iiuTiis ju 

wnf Tni f:sr:in twt, iWL 
T« ~~ a m.i ■ f ; 1 Foutirni, i£j B tf 
Tm Conwt CO-rri ii|. U -M. 
Tdl ODetutI Hkut fl+TII, i«, M, 
Wl THU <nuh4.t1l HgiUhu iy, 
**£ TuCaitutijTtfmvpi, C^fe#. 


Z>nwy £*a 

mu «t jvm C&vpttti LiM Tum 
1‘LkTTA, til. trf. Ad, TUI E'tjwnjxp 
KCfttfEiL t4K. vi, 111 tanj-UTB 
UEEiTHfin, Hi. »fl Tim fiiHniTI 
]Ji ul ITHI CQMWtMr* 
?Aft»curiii 1 ||f 4IMtUGnfeHm 

FtJOZ TaLLIi, in TH t S *1 ZlA 

Urh ^in«. III, '.'J. mL Tie Od- 
S«Crf, l Ur vi. T«m 

Swwtii. 1M, ' J -J- Mr Til (.CTr jTT 

'iiLHHWiJ. it*. M 


The C&nnpjs^euE^s Library 

WiiA Hum su ffiv-?. m. tifl fcJunui 


lilQl-Elp CCL-iR'Il!' bOctl. IlfC h LmXlL 
fitWMi* HpxPILM. fill U^Kt, 

CLui Cousin M*| l AID SttvillKltui' 

Won, UJLUldiiTtt} Uiluaun. 


Ifd ■ Sir. JmifiiT, Mmxhj-ti p rt, 
ktMLxtUELM PtHCttJUP- SbU 
Whxjh -KVbPluii. 


Handbooks of Theology 

DtmV -fc-nc 


TPp I>W¥1TP» BF HP# L*ClP" A ffiTi, 13JL, 
■M A IllIT-JIT OP SW1.T iHIHntl 

McniiL iM. M 1 * 

ru HtlTCIV ai htl.EQ[a* r til W. mil 
an iltiiaiiiifnol p inm IfdpiT W 

Health 

Fm^ Hirfli 

Ti ■ P *tT, Tit Cifi w m B6 pt, Tm* 
Cm of rxi Tcitn Tie Bvii 01 out 
CP31DNBN. Health Pa pi 
A L! Jill. Till 111J4-T> frl 4 Vi'fllWF. Th* 
Health cf Ul itiP. Hu- m tttl 


ietCihp^ ikj. Twb Firuwmt 

Cl HBUpJOtf EiftLANH Amebic^ 
?*i iwn. Thj X^XIX Abtcuj af 
III Cfl VI 4 I OF tPDLABJJi^ |ML 


Mb 

* 1 . 6d* »rt 

L&Ka. Tn* Fpi*TF^noN flf *tn dawpnw 
Cfcl-D, Ifiinw llB Putil-L Til Li A* 
aFEp J-AB faauBUfc TllBftNOUMMU 
Tub Kulie Lii wmA CMLLbL u- mL 
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3IE5SK5. Sd£THLTtH # S PUBLICATION 


The Library of Devotion 

HAEidv BrtWmi of the Devotloni! Ewfei, wth cdJLnJ 
With I nlxQd actions And (wt^rt K^tci 

Smztf jpflii Jjj.iv, &Int\. r m ti4 jj. 6tL mi 


Li til# Books on Art 

^ ftiwtraiicmi Dtmy l6mp. 5 t, nrt «r| wolwt 

Each vr^mtar tondsti ai about and contains t FDm JO to 40 

illuitnitlfltii, ind tiding n Fi^tU|ikf« in Ftfttogravitrt 


A ^ M1£PT T*i tf I j.taV-1 

llHWBUm Jjimitllii UUM**- 
JrxKU VtL'LlHJ. CiTEiK'FTii’v P’lao.-j.LJt* 
C«M tf- Aee, Cl^lrUt. 0„.f| T JtPLfc 
Cfflr&J. irl i ■ L"y Kp^iflu 

t.viUEi^ 2 J*i biim Lnitfe re *, 
fcsut«i* P uwm A*t. uim tie 


Pi-trciEta, il'HHii. UunnT4Tt(t 
MwbWi™, jEVKFITr jai*i IkfF- 
Sir Ju*nt r 4 hinrum U^un. 

Ort, Up* ,* Apt 
fU?i*u_ Rjntwr Tvuu. ViPDTtT 
Vi*rra- 


The Little Guide* 

iRatsy UiiutraHnoj by £. H. Nfor and other artiiti, aiid tram 

photograph* 

Smali Fett 8i)ii. jj. tifl ny ^ ^ 

Gutde* to lb* English x\ni Wttah Conn tin. mmX some * silMsftown districts 

Tijp snatn r&atssrn ol thev Gttlilfr? air fi} 4 tiandr &rA dinrERlng fetrm: 
y-} UL'4isT‘ 1 st3ii[ia Jtr -|- an:i by ^rlt-St&Dwn artwU; tjj 

I'Uurt arid tclijh (| m bqt COflip.t t lirntmlaLion olGVtuy&iflg 

E1 * n P T * ■ u ’ 1 ': I'l H -be 3i>itunL history. ardunEntry, And it-rht. 

t^etuic of thi ti-wo or district treated. 


The Limits Qaam Shakt-speara 

Ldltfist by W. J. CHAIGL Wit h Introductions and Notot 
PciJ lOrnf. 40 IViiiiu*. f.astf </, fn-i tJ + Hi #flc4 iviiim* 

£kJA, JL|._ &4r IUI, 


Plmy# 

Ec Jp. 8pa. 3i r 3d. *?; 


AfenL-t Hrm>H Aftd E4nid 
KuuVbcfc. jL^rwri. 

I»»*l IthlVLMr, A*. Okee WM>U. *jp 
b to# EtfifeK. 

I iilid KuoUoct, Fm.-il Ijj. 

flW. 

fm Li I T • • * 1 1 ',-a.u jv* I • Arauid BiSfiill. 

I 1 " 1 ns a f ^ lv ■> il 


Ttra EK-si. A Piny in F-u# Atm Ibittrfer 

l_*LLfl“»L. tjziJIii V±MJ,.a fcy l_l ur± 
iTX'.CS &M/KMJ LI.J.I. 

Wnt i:*±* r The, H*z*k!L 

P^jt. J, it, HirtJ 
FrfPlT-^i. 

Twp EMviriiwi, t 1M 
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Sports 

ltiu.utai*d. 

Au Awm FlTT*«l. v- «i- ALftHI 
PtJ inci At All llu am Siitc-*!, 
3J nrj CtoKoL iTiTifnsa. y. n^. 
ucli pt'i wfP Dfim'i, jj. U. ui. 

dL-L^lt Ctftl to & 4 LT, II if, vt 
Ujr2KE3 tffur, J* T iJr ■#!. Pun PIE, 
Arrti7A£iilE4 Ftinisei, it vf. Gnu 
C^upi *irn lion# w u,* T*k* f It rw*. 
Tn Shut ft# tOu Ocainin 


Series 

1 ; cap. S» 

T lstih. 3i. mi. U« Tiniit ft «i L 
Uf» Tliiti Lifi'i W liioiti ei. 
Li»i Tiipo rbi Vatifl PMHKi, 
n. £-1 wf. Uvn TtPkit fbh Cuis 
Putin ix. fid, *#1 Lxw# tmii mm 

Ketch i'^npu. *f. (4, ML. Hw»V d 
fit -nur. Iluw n fiwrH h u. mi. Pmt- 

1*0. Si- u< Ad, J-exiihd, it UL 

W iLir Li h ik i=- ut 


The Westminster Commooiarlej 

Ckaeral Editor. WAL.TEH LOCK 

Utmy Svo 

fn ilon or Ttit Amnti m, ri »ri. 

An^ ti, cd. *d i CuiUTvmi. fit. 
fid. *wC tnui'i 1 st. ift £aint T 
Ui fJ. Ml Glvlitl, Itr vf. Hmm 

1] U, M, liuu, | fit Wt J VBVI JMt 


1*1 .MI. Jr t. ei. Cd.-n. Tm 
Ertttm, bp. *j+ Tn fimrmvi, 
it K a#, 5 t. ]iiH r lx U M r St. 

Kxxmw. ijf, hi#, tit, tern*, isj- mt. 


H&iEmsiFs Two*SbJQlng Library 

Ciu?ip Editlfnn ol mPopular Uwb 

8iu> 


Fast Ell, —A Selection of Worms of Fiction 

Iwizd Cr, lm Cl ML Tm 

Swill AbAFT: A Sirrr^li T*Lc. CP- M- 
LThdek Win jijih Km f*. 


JiPiftfi Aimrfr'-w 

Ciimibit -i. mi tliuiA Uiivm, 
lx fid. nrf. TlllL Twain, Tni Gilt. 
T"H IlltCJLATr A FlVl IdTTU Staff of 
AiJvr-Aisrr- m I—n:E jr, Tm F'nuri or 
Lett. I'Llilb Arm. A Main IrOi 

TIKI Ji bUT . WllOJc I^OH. Him J OIB Ell. 

A CttlT HiU A F«4u. it riufifiCK. 

AU n fid- PfL TaK HiUnt i Ol ttlfe 
?iM Tan*, fix Bit 

AJfnLHKhfiai iCfiifit A.J — 

SnNHH Gom THft SlikCf rxiTT. 

U(i<4 h i t^riii. Tm* Pxb li m. Ur. 

fin km xl m U 11 s.iwttn. au 

Jj E4. Ad; Nmtljvv. Ai4a. «rf. Ill 

gmfrO wwwa ^ Foopy 

liqMET. Ji*tiJ r ui 

iLHTfluh* il3r*t— 

Tnui bi tb■ Arm, Oi_ M, Til 

Rj-ri:i* r-x Tiicm, r,r *urt TllTtlitti 

or TjliU- Oi irf, Tjh^ON tit Taixin 

n, Byrf jtliflU Tj 111 «* Txbhb, 01 

■ri. Tiu*i xbd tW Iibiij of Oru, 

f J PMt Tllillt TP» U*Ta¥ITh p ?j. «. Ad. 
A FiibCleI bN Hill, fti Ail III CORI 
ot Hm ii bjj. Tm WiiLDfiP or 
Him, b* Mf Tlnm, UaID 51 Unr 
fit. M TaeUN tm TKUikit 11 . M, ul. 
Tm Mirni. fii- Tbj Ua>% situ 

cm x SOUL fit IMIn Til CffltlKtH «f 

Milt *»- til LAlEQ'l CtMMr 

fiXH* 

C*inJ Uwfifil'l- 

a Sit at iix. ;i fid. ut 


VjftfltTL All 


fli, <4- Crni^t. £*. Ik, yd_ xrf 

CfiTieu ntflii— 

A £ 0***1 ci 51 TicWHIM, jl *J qrf, 
VfiHRTrtxi c-f, Tb* E- t or j ivl Oup Fi:r- 
fiUBtu. fi m, TuiLUi ;' A Nontfiifi 
I’lipr***, jjj. cd. mt AtPL^TJi j Tb* Stuff 
of * T*t*»1 Sell. J|. U. *iL Tit SOrL op 
LeUTH. }», fid mM, WbUTVDi r A T3 tpwt 
■vl Tar,! Hj. Ml. l>x*A 1 t* l: A L'lru:. ■ I 
fj.*r! IllfikOfi. 

1 «n or &ET 1 V. Yt. Cd.wC Tub M m.til 
'Liibiitieb. |j fiJ, Thf; Tllnu I F* »1 fi . 
A ^ b fij^icin+CT. fit, ut liu:i‘j 

Hu : A Suq||jup L^v« Siwf. 1 1 . i-j 

mi. lir/LT C'Bi'Ml- Tti T^if^iJ^ i 

Cm* i J-Lfit, ju, cd. )n. Tm Xihfi-cY Atob, 
Ad. flirr : A StrtiJx, M. tsl_ 

Ciitot, fii. m. Tm Cirr liTPiuini^ 

ii.fiil. «m«. T 11 L^vt tt Ui^ 

OlBM StOHttt. ' I a Ui. iBBKfiBT. 
Jj fid uf In Siixn PhIVH i A 
Mnniffn tif tb* 1 Jt£#. Aj. n*L 

IJ]*Hi“ri 1 fBfivG] — 

TbH^-n or CtlfififlKHCl. ?E. fid. Xjf. 

Fi3XK : Tbnw V*hh im ■ lifr. n, fid. #wl. 

til WCfill B HTTP HI F^, 71 , fid 

TW Gtiutj fi# Alum, fit fid. vi 
Til till or mi OlOoD, III- fd, put 
TPt t>»iim:inH nHlifiHlniUlLfL 
■#t. Tit Wit Or AflPntfltF, ;l M, eel 
Ip mi Wumiisaj m. fid, Mi 
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Messrs. Methttek's Pgbiications 


4 C**k. ct Att. A till w Unt 
StlWi ihtl Tb* Ef-ns' 1 HPtac*. 
Tib D9UV lHibQGU» U*xlb 

par.-fiNT* i YGuBA Ub«I Vli* 

lfkftVB J tOT lliHCH hm tt? Wilt 

Jiff?*.#4 pm. 


„ rw.j- . . 

Uiit Cab<TL. lt, il, iff. 5 s* UtfWIrt. 

HJ_ mif imlt U ftJI. B/f. A N4tn Cl 
CiLXrt, (H. P^, Ufl«T I Ktl^Wtl, *t. mit 
Tw* ‘is.irri.n s WiL»j | ujj, M. **£■ At *ti» 
WKH Pmi. **. L*«*TO« L-HA 

M, Ml, De» Ci*fT, ii- ^ T 4 » Li*f 

PT TIB H i ■ “.# !,+ ftA lUlttrtl, 4i. 

^4 Stiuif 1 Ksm* i*. ba 
C iwiit irf, 

UpI*- r-ifcrti— wnmi/Atrcs Nwt* 
Lj*rtt», &. fc*. *l*£hl 


„._ r|t *><- 
jjiffiii i Luti: A* OWEqu* ^uric£i=it p 
to. Mtf. Owl Duuifclf iL Ak 
•rrtu Cbiuiudl. At. *41. Mb Itdiiilfi. 

il. -kfi, 1-CHUl?* UriPKlR. 4l B#I. 

Li.>uiutt. At p**r. rit VtattiiiDH 
&*- Mf. V|PIW EM TH fctlUTT, 
ftl^ £J MBL Pdit ft to Pou, J L uf 

Itlrtll llatllpn — 

tovit: EfllTMTS Tiro WotMt, *1. b4 

NfHrrT'SfX Mimn' Luvt. ^ w. Vf, 

Tu e Sll» iiliui, Ai, ut. VfjfliiASaM, 
04. ■* 

a Him tfi—| 

Tub Hiftrjif r >! Sll ^qum CiLHmi 
A Kwmaw Ml- Tib CtnuiHi 

Tiri Cmutf Binni. Itriim* 

il *B*. Jill Jl 44 mti. IR« WltM n* 

Si*, si-mi, 

ft , U. 


apLRffq II K 

Umiratad. 


fc. HA CLEMENTINA 
A’*-11 Edition n , u. **i- 


VIM rj_ A->— 

Till LU» i Put, Til IfftUlJit Rmjio. 
U".£i A w*fc. 71, 44 v) r Tiff 

SjEilpJri 1 IfitL h.pA In kn-lhifu 
IfTHUT. 4t. 

OfrHbia rj4b*> 

Tut IjuEit -if tu G< :.ot" Rml Vnf 

&U-AI-33 4. 

P wXt r • CSHkTfti - 

Hu. t-iURiin Tat Tii*utfnia 

gr t >ATfc , ift_ t^iftB Vjlb.iihp ffl 
to h"HM: Th* Sbay d * T^l 
Xi^.lil A« AnviNtvn ft* rut 
N*;iTB i Th* Urn Ad^Boiorci d + Twit* 
ftim : TiBlSltTl &P mi Miqbtt, I hi 

Ihmi ■* til &flViV4 A l^uin 

at Tuo Ki’nil-uai T"i Tun of im 
5i*Sbp S 'ii-Ti r-r L.cUT+t* juiviiirt 
Horn Aff !% &*-**- 

hsu^lu Eiitt — 

rtt Him, tl* *mT 
Tit Ketji I4 ot **n ni W*i. A it 

M. M *4 

iSiii — 

Tb ■ Cc 'S&rtTtDT. VI f4. ftrf Tt I 

llim Deno Tu Hmfif if t>* 

K 1 -M ft a Ciiv. Tift VtLLcw CLft». 4ff 

jl- *d Bfl. 

Iptamrtm 1FJ 5H*** urn Hmw*. 
SirfiMBBt Tk* Htrrr Whwnit, ng 
Tji a .STjrtr.LEft. C.^ttrt Tifi f p a itb 
Win 4ff j*. 44. »t Tbb «i«t 
I tSABT, TtF C-IRMKT. TV I Iftr’-ia 
lDtt fit TUA TftEBB LDTTIi. 

jlj ^ 

Willi II. 0,). SEAtfl-Y. Fcaxii zjwi^- 

*Ci. Ji. M, M. 

WrM-lDlliB C. H, til! Ah M,. - 

fit 

A,^ rftiTal Ultl llJ a Mrftflf C*JT, LiB T 

ata.iti WVtt*. Jt Htmtn til 
tBTfr. Tat Suer Gnt, Tn i 1 .iftwra 

CgiriinHUL, Mi KftEPBU Tut 

CAUtfini, em fgifji Tm 

Gim l^iitL &xcikT. Tni L&yn 
Plitra- 4Q ■* 'ii- wt- CiLitmi 
CdBaia. b, 4ft- 


SSethuen's EaJf-Crowm NoveEs 

Crc^n 

CIip^'j r ^Uoilr mE tn^ny n! tiiu mort Popular Nw vt ti of tile ^Af 

fl'n+i /il/ 4 Liil 


McihEicn^ Two^ShUHog Sovcli 

F«^. ew 

WVila CvmpUip Lift 
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